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PUBLISHERS' PREFACR 



In a country where universal toleration of religious opinions pre- 
vails, it occurred to the Publishers that a work in which the principles 
of the various Denominations were authoritatively stated would prove 
acceptable to the public. The attempt to prepare such a work is now 
for the first time made in this country ; and although there are a few 
unavoidable omissions, still the volume will be found to embrace, as 
a whole, a complete view of the tenets and history of the chief reli- 
gious bodies in the British dominions, as well as in other lands. In 
order to the successful carrying out of the idea of the work, the most 
perfect impartiality was necessary; and, accordingly, no editorial 
alterations or remarks have been admitted, the articles being precisely 
as they were furnished by their authors. From the very nature of 
the work, it is evident that it must comprise the most diverse and 
conflicting views ; and, on this account, the Publishers have deemed 
it proper to prefix a short introductory statement, by a member of 
the Evangelical Alliance, of the principles most generally held in com- 
mon by the Churches of Christendom, to which they are permitted to 
add, by the kind permission of the proprietors of the " ChristianTimes,'' 
the valuable Habmont of Confessions, which lately appeared in suc- 
cessive numbers of that Journal. The Publishers have also to acknow- 
ledge their obligations to the various contributors to the volume, for 
the firank manner in which they acquiesced in the application made 
to them for their co-operation. The contributions speak for them- 
selves. For the articles on Mahometanism, Zoroastrianism, and 
Brahminism, which they in vain endeavoured to obtain fifom ad- 
herents of the systems, they are indebted to Mr. Bell, late of 
Bombay. The Publishers have only to add, that they hope to be 
able to include the principal Continental Sects in a future edition, 
and to supply other desiderata, 

Glasgow, December, 1863. 
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HARMONY OF CHRISTIAN CONFESSIONS OF FAITH 

BT A MEMBER OF THE EVANOELIGAL ALLIANCE. 



A FEW introductory remarks seem necessary, before bringing 
under the reader's attention the very interesting comparison of the 
Confessions of the Evangelical Churches prefixed to this volume. Of 
the evidence of the Divine origin of Christianity it is needless to say more 
than this — that if it be admitted that mankind were in a condition 
requiring a revelation fi:om God, it will scarcely be denied that the Bible, 
from the sublimity of its doctrines, the purity of its precepts, and its 
adaptation to our moral and intellectual nature, possesses all the 
characteristics which might be expected to distinguish such a Divine 
message. 

Chnstianity was embodied in the types and ceremonies of the 
Jewish Church, but it was not fully developed till the advent of the 
great Teacher, who " brought life and immortality to light by the 
Gospel*' This took place at a remarkable crisis in the religious his- 
tory of the world. As prophets foretold, the Saviour appeared when 
the sceptre was departing from Judah, and the Jewish religion had 
dwindled do¥ni into a system of outward observances — when its tem- 
poral power had for ever departed, and the last vestiges of its spiritual- 
ity were disappearing imder the ostentatious formalism of the Pharisees 
and the scepticism of the Sadducees. The mythologies of the heathen 
were, at the same period, rapidly becoming effete, " The enfeebled 
world (says Dr. Merle D'Aubigne) was tottering on its foundations 
when Christianity appeared. The natural religions which had satisfied 
the parents no longer proved sufficient for their children. The new 
generations could not repose contented within the ancient forms. The 
gods of every nation, when transported to Bome, there lost their 
oracles, as the nations themselves had there lost their liberty. Brought 
face to face in the Capitol, they had destroyed each other, and their 
divinity had vanished. A great void was occasioned in the religion 
of the world. Then the Word was made flesh ; God appeared among 
men, and as man, to save that which was lost. In Jesus of Nazareth 
dwelt all the fulness of the Grodhead bodily. This is the greatest 

o^ event in the annals of the world. Former ages had paved the way 
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for it ; the latter ages flow from it. It is their centre and their bond 
of unity. Henceforward the popular superstitions had no meaning, 
and the slight fragments preserved from the general wreck of incredu- 
lity, vanished before the majestic orb of eternal truth." 

When the Lord Jesus Christ' had finished the work which his 
Father gave him to do, he commissioned his followers to go into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature, and the Founder 
of Christianity ascended up to heaven, where he was before. The 
first community of Christ's disciples was thereupon constituted at Jeru- 
salem, where their missionary labours were to be begun, according to 
the express command of the Redeemer. Another community, formed 
at Antioch, in Syria, first assumed, about the year 65, the name of 
Christians^ which had been originally given to them by their enemies, 
by way of reproach. By the missionary labours of Uie apostles, the 
Gospel was extended from Palestine and Syria into Asia Minor, Greece, 
the islands of the Mediterranean, Italy, and the northern coast of 
Africa, in all of which countries churches were established in the first 
century. The epistles of the apostles formed the doctrinal foundations 
of these primitive churches, lliese epistles foretold the rise of a power 
which would ere long subvert the simple order of those early Christian 
societies. Meanwhile the Grospel continued to spread. The lives of its ad- 
herents were spiritual and holy, as their habits were simple and in 
accordance with the principles of their religion. They soon experienced 
the fiilfilment of their Master^s prophetic warning, that the world which 
bad hated him would persecute them ; but the blood of the martyrs 
proved to be the seed of the Church. " So mightily grew the Word of 
God, and prevailed.*' At the end of the second century. Christians were 
to be found in all the Roman provinces, and Rome was then the mistress 
of the world. But even thus early appeared the first indications of the 
great apostacy. Rites and ceremonies began to be multiplied. The 
ministers of religion, forgetting the example, the precepts, and the 
warnings of the apostles, assumed unwarrantable authority in the 
government of the Church. First arrogating the name, they presently 
usurped the functions of the ancient priesthood. Mosheim observes 
that, '^ In a little time these titles were abused by an aspiring clergy, 
who thought proper to claim the same rank and station, tibe same 
rights and privileges) that were conferred with those titles upon the 
ministers of religion under the Mosaic dispensation. Hence the rise 
of tithes, first-fruits, splendid garments, and many other circumstances 
of external grandeur, by which ecclesiastics were eminently distin- 
guished,** even so early as the second century. It is to be remarked, 
that the tendency to exalt the priesthood increased in proportion as 
tht Church at large lost sight of that great fundamental principle of 
the Gospel : '* By grace are ye saved, through faith, and that not of 
yourselves ; it is the gifl of God ; not of works, lest any man should 
boast " In the fourth century, the bishops assumed a princely author- 
ity, violating the rights of the people, and encroaching upon the 
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privileges of the clergy. A mystic theology was introduced, along 
with practices of severe fleshly mortification and gloomy discip- 
line. Afler Tarions persecutions, which were often blessed to the 
declining Church as a means of purification, Christianity was at last 
taken under the protection of the Boman government, by Con- 
stantine the Great, early in the fourth century, and the time of 
peace and external prosperity which succeeded, accelerated the 
decay of the Churches spirituality. Persecution was revived by 
Julian the Apostate ; but under several of the subsequent emperors 
the bishops and clergy acquired increasing authority. The Bishop of 
Bome already surpassed all other ecclesiastics in opulence, magnifi- 
ceace, and authority. With the decline of Scripture knowledge and 
secular learning, superstition acquired fresh power ; Monachism was 
introduced ; convents and monks sprang up in all directions, and the 
rdics of saints were sought after, and regarded with veneration ; the 
clergy practised celibacy, and the people worshipped images. In the 
fourth century the errors of Arius were discussed and condemned ; but 
these only diverted for a time into another direction the progressive 
decline of religious truth. Christianity, which had been introduced 
among the GroSis in the fourth century, was disseminated among the 
other Teutonic nations in the west sni north of Europe, and subjected 
to its authority, during the seventh and eighth centuries, the rude war- 
riors who founded new kingdoms on the ruins of the Western Em- 
pire. Meanwhile a new power rose in Arabia, early in the seventh 
century, which arrested the progress of Christianity in Asia and 
Africa. This was the system of Mahomet, which has ever since held 
sway over a large portion of the human race. Thb fanatical impostor 
constructed a system fitted not only to attract the Orientals by its 
sensualism, but to seduce both Jews and Christians, whose method of 
worship he pretended to have received a Divine commission to reform. 
The terror of the arms of Mahomet was greatly more instrumental 
than the persuasiveness of his doctrines in the extension of his ^stem, 
which spread with extraordinary rapidity, not only in the lifetune of 
the false prophet, but under the direction of his fanatical successors. 

In the meantime, the Roman pontifl^ were making steady progress 
towards universal dominion throughout Europe. Ecclesiastic^ orders 
were multiplied, and the Church swarmed with Franciscans, Domini- 
cans, and other priests, who, however diversified in their habits and 
occupations, were all united in preying upon the people, and in exalt- 
ing the power and opulence of the church, llie deepest spiritual 
gloom settled down upon the Church during this period, which 
was only dissipated by the light of the Reformation. The Bible was 
at length disentombed from the dust of centuries. Luther was raised 
up to preach the long-forgotten doctrine of justification by faith, the 
doctrine, as he proclaimed it, of a standing or a falling Church. The 
mind of Europe was awakened from the long sleep of the middle ages. 
A spirit of fi^ inquiry was evoked. And with the liberated G^^^^ 
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of Christ, there went forth the civilizing influence of literature, science, 
and art, which had been obsciired or perverted during the darkness 
of the middle ages. The amelioration of the condition of society, the 
spread of knowledge, the progress of discovery, the growth of the 
arts and manufactures, received their first impulse from the great event 
of the Heformation, and have all prospered and extended under the 
benign light of the Gospel, both in the old and new worlds. 

Although the spread of the Gospel has long been retarded by the 
natural enmity and infidelity of mankind, by the hatred and persecu- 
tion of the abettors of superstition, and, above all, by the inconsisten- 
cies and divisions of the Protestant churches, it has never been 
altogether arrested ; and during the present century its progress has 
been accelerated as it never was since the apostolic age, by means of 
missionary zeal and liberality at home, and missionary devotedness 
abroad. The standard of the cross may now be said to have been 
planted in all lands, and the cry . from every country to which the 
Christian missionary has extended his noble enterprise is, " Come over 
and help us." The time is evidently approaching when, in fulfilment 
of ancient prediction, the earth shaU be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. Towards this end the desires 
and prayers, the labours and liberalities of Christians, of every name, 
holding the Head, are tending ; and the more they imite in hastening 
on the consummation of the object for which their glorious Redeemer 
appeared upon earth, the more are they attracted towards each other 
by the charities and sympathies of a common faith and a common 
hope. One of the most delightful of the Christian manifestations of 
the present age is this tendency of all who hold the truth as it is in 
Jesus, not indeed to arrange themselves under the same ecclesiastical 
order — although some pleasing instances of this have recently occurred, 
and more are in prospect — but towards harmonizing co-operation in 
the objects of Christian philanthropy, friendly recognition of the great 
and outstanding doctrmes in which they are agreed, and the exercise 
of forbearance on points of difference, " forbearing one another in 
love." This is pre-eminently a hopeful disposition, and one which 
every fnend of reUgious truth should strive to exemplify in hb con- 
duct and promote by his prayers ; remembering that in the visible 
union of the followers of Christ consists that testimony to the divinity 
of his mission, without which they can never look for the general 
reception of his religion by an unbelieving world. The churches 
of Christ, whilst maintaining their distinctive peculiarities, have too 
oflen forgotten that remarkable prayer of their common Founder, in 
the prospect of leaving his disciples in the world — " Holy Father, keep 
through thine own name those whom thou hast given me, that they 
may be one as we are. Neither pray I for these alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on me through their word ; that they all may 
he ONE ; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us ; that ike world may believe that thou hast sent me." 
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The following extracts from the Confessions of Faith of the Reformed 
Churches, exhibit their essential unity in the fundamental doctrines of Divine 
truth : — 



ARTICLE L— OF THE BEING OF 
GOD. 

"The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice; 
let the multitade m ides be glad thereof. Clouds 
and darkness are round about him ; righteous- 
ness and Judgment are the habitation of his 
tlirone."— P/i xcviL 1, 2^ 

TE DEUM. 

We praise thee, God, we acknowledge 
thee to be the Lord. 

All the earth doth worship thee: the 
Father everlasting. 

To thee all angels cry aloud : 

The heavens and all the powers therein. 

To thee cherubim and seraphim con- 
tinually do cry, 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth ; 

Heaven and earth are full of the m^esty 
of thy glory, r 

The glorious company of the apostles; 
praise uiee. 

The goodly fellowship of the prophets ; 
praise thee. 

The noble army of martyrs ; praise thee. 

The holy church throughout all the 
world, doth acknowledge thee. 

CONFESSION OP SAXONY. — MELANCTHON. 

In the 42d chapter of Isaiah, 8th verse, 
it is written, *^ 1 am the Lord, this is my 
name, I will not give my glory to another.^' 
Invocation is a gloty.most properly be- 
longing to God ; as the Lord saith, " Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve," Matt. iv. 10. And 
it is an immoveable and eternal decree of 
the first commandment, '' Thou shalt have 
no strange gods," Exod. xx. 8. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the doctrine touching 
invocation should be most purely upholden 
in the church ; for the corrupting of which 
the devil, ever mnce the begmning of man- 
kind, hath and will, divers ways, scatter 
seeds. Wherefore we ought to be tiie more 
watchful, and, with greater care, to retain 
the manner of invocation or adoration, set 
down in God*s Word, according to that 
saying, ** Whatsoever ye shall ask the 



Father in my name, he will do it," John 
xvi. 23. In uiese words there is an order 
established, which we ought most con- 
stantly to maintain ; not to mingle there- 
with other means conti-ary to God's Word, 
or which are warranted by no example 
approved in the Scriptures. There is no 
greater virtue, no comfort more effectual, 
than true invocation. They therefore must 
needs be reproved, who either neglect true 
invocation, or corrupt it. — ^Art 22. 

CONFESSION OF BOHEMIA, OB THE 
WALDBNSES. — 1573. 

Out of this fountain of Holy Scriptdre 
and Christian instruction, accoraing to the 
true and sound understanding and meaning 
of the Holy Spirit, our men teach by faith 
to acknowledge, and with the mouth to 
confess. . . . One only true, alone, 
eternal, almighty, and incomprehensible 
God, of one equal indivisible Divine es- 
sence ; " of whom, and through whom, and 
in whom, are all things ;" wno loveth and 
rewardeth righteousness and virtue, but 
hateth and puuisheth all iniquity and sin 
. . . who is above all— to be honoured 
with high worship, as chief Lord and King, 
who nueth and reigneth always and for 
ever ... to whom be glory from this 
time forth for evermore. Amen. — Chap. 8. 

CONFESSION OF AUGSBURG. — 1530. 

There is one Divine essence, which is 
called and is God— eternal, without body, 
indivisible, of infinite power, wisdom, gooa- 
ness — the creator and preserver of all 
things, visible and invisible.— Art 1. 



CONFESSION OF 

We believe and 
only God, true, 
almighty, maker 
invisible. —Chap. 

CONFESSION 

We believe in 
the mouth, that 
simple spiritual 



WIRTEMBURO. — 1552. 

confess that there is one 
eternal, and infinite— 
of all things, visible and 
1. 

OF BELGI4. — ^1566. 

heart, and confess with 
there is one otvV^ ^w^ 
essence* v«\i\^\i \i^ csii\ 
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God^etenml, incomprehensible, invisible, 
immntable, infinite— who is wholly wise, 
and a most plentiitil well-spring of all good 
things.— Art 1. 

C0NFB8SI0N OF FRANCE.— 1659. 

We believe and acknowledge one only 
God, who is one only and simple essence, 
spiritual, eternal, invisible, immutable, in- 
finite, incomprehensible, unspeakable, al- 
mighty, most wise, good, just, and merciful. 
—Art. 1. 

LATTER CONFESSION OF HELVETIA.- 1566. 

We believe and teach, that God is one in 
essence or nature, subsisting by himself, 
all-sufficient in himself, invisible, without 
a body, infinite, eternal, the creator of all 
thinn, both visible and invisible— the 
chiefest good, livine, ouickening, and pre- 
serving ful thincs, auniKht^, and exceeding 
wise, gentle and merdnil, just and true. — 
Chap. 8. 

And because God is an invisible spirit, 
and an incomprehensible essence, he can- 
not, therefore, by any art or image, be 
expressed.— Chap. 4. 

CONFESSION OF IRELAND.— 1615. 

There is one living and true God, ever- 
lasting, without body, parts, or passions, of 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, the 
maker and preserver of all things, both 
visible and invisible. 

Our duty towards God is to believe in 
him, to fear him, and to love him with all 
our heart, with all our mind, with all our 
soul, and with all our strength, to worship 
him, and to give hun thanks, to put our 
whole trust in him, to call upon him, to 
honour his holy name and his Word, and to 
serve him truly, all the days of our life. 

In all our necessities we ought to have 
recourse to God by prayer ; assuring our- 
selves, that whatsoever we ask (h the 
Father, in the name of his Son, our only 
mediator and intercessor, Christ Jesus, and 
acoording to his will, he will undoubtedly 
grant it 

We ought to prepare our hearts before 
we pray, and understand the things that 
we ask when we pray; that both our 
hearts and voices may together sound in the 
ears of God's majesty. 

When Almighty *God smiteth us with 
aflllction, or some great calamity hangeth 
over us, or any o^er weighty cause so 
requireth, it is our duty to humble our- 
selves in £uting, to bewail our sins with a 
sorrowful heart, and to addict ourselves 
to earnest prayer, that it might please God 
to turn his wrath from us, or supply us 
with such graces as we greatly stand in 



All manner of expressing God the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, in an 
outward form, is utterly unlawful ; as also, 
all other images devised or made by man, 
to the use of rehgion. 

All xelieious worship ought to be given 
to God alone: from whom all goo&ess, 
health, and grace, ought to be both asked 
and looked for, as from the very author and 
giver of the same, and firom none other. 

The name of God is to be used with all 
reverence and holy respect, and therefore, 
all vain and rash swearine is utterly to be 
condenmed. — Arts. 2 and 10. 

FIRST CONFESSION OF SCOTLAND. — 1560. 

We confess and acknowledge one only 
God, to whom only we must cleave, whom 
only we must serve, whom only we must 
worship, and in whom only we must put 
our trust ; who is eternal, mfinite, immea- 
surable, incomprehensible, omnipotent, in- 
visible. . . . ^y whom we confess and 
believe all things in heaven and earth, as 
well visible as invisible, to have been 
created, to be retained in their being, and 
to be ruled and guided by his inscrutable 
providence, to sudi end as his eternal wis- 
dom, goodness, and justice, hath appointed 
to the manifestation of his glory. — Art 1. 

CONFESSION OF FAITH AGREED UPON BT 
THE ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES AT WEST- 
MINSTER, APPROVED BT THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE KIRK PF SCOTLAND, 
1647, AND RATIFIED BY ACTS OF PARLIA- 
MENT, 1649 AND 1690. 

There is but one only living and true 
God, who is infinite in beln^ and perfec- 
tion, a most pure spirit, invisible, without 
body, parts, or passions, immutable, im- 
mense, eternal, incomprehensible, almighty, 
most wise, most holv^ most free, most ab- 
solute, working all tbmgs according to the 
counsel of his own immutable and most 
righteous win, for his own glory; most 
lovinff, gracious, merdiul, long-suffering, 
abundant in goodness and truth, foigiving 
hiiquity, transgresrion, and sin, the re- 
warder of them that diligently seek him, 
and withal most just and tenrible in his 
judgments— hating all sin, and who will by 
no means clear the guilty. 

God hath all life, gloi^, goodness, bless- 
edness, in and of himseu; and is alone in 
and tmto himself all-sufficient, not stand- 
ing in need of any creatures which he hath 
made, not deriving any glory from them, 
but only manifesting his own glory in, by, 
unto, and upon them : he is the alone foun- 
tain of all behig, of whom, through whom, 
and to whom, are all things; and hath 
most sovereign dominion over them, to do 
I by them, for them, or upon them, wbat- 
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soever himself pleaseth. In bis slcht sll 
things are open and manifest His Know- 
ledge is infinite, infedlible, and independ- 
ent npou the creature, so as nothing is to 
him oontineent or uncertain. He is most 
holy in all nis counsels, in all his woriu, 
and in all his commands. To him is due, 
fimn angels and men, and eveiy other cre*- 
tore, indiatsoerer worBhip, service, or obe- 
dience he is pleased to require of them.— 
dm. 0., 1, 2. 

The lagbt of nature diowetii tliat there 
is a Qod, who hath lordship and sovereigntf 
over all; is good and doeth eood unto all ; 
and is therefore to be feared, loved, praised, 
call^ upon, trusted in, and served with 
all the heart, and with all the soul, and 
with idi the might. 

But the acceptable wav of worshipping 
the true God is instituted by himselij and 
00 limited by his own revealed will, that 
he may not be worshipped according to the 
hna^ations and devices of men, or the 
fluggestions <tf Satan, under Miy visible re- 
presentation, or any other way not pre- 
scribed in thus Holy Scripture.— Ibid, chap. 
;kxL, 1. 

THE ocnrFEsaiov of thb kftglish ahd 
WELSH BAPTISTS, 1689, hath tlie same 
words. 

COBFSSSIOS OF THB WELSH METHODISTS, 

1823. 

There is one God; and there is onbf one 
living and true God. Natural reason, apart 
from Revdation, declares this Being to have 
existence. The Gentiles (or heathen), for 
the greater part, own something to be a 
God, or some things to be gods. The na- 
tural conscience <» man, by condemnine 
him for the oommissicNi of some acts, and 
hy exculpating him for the peiformance of 
others, axe proofe to the same point, and 
tbat be is responaiUe to this Being for his 
oondnct. The creation as deairly attests 
this, as an effect does the exiitenoe of a 
caose; it being as impossible that it should 
be othcowise, as that an effect should arise 
out of itselt The being of man, likewise, 
forms a most substantial evidence of this 
• fiKt; for if it be seen that every man is 
tiie natural o&pnnff of some other man, 
it must of necessity be concluded that tiie 
first man could not have been self-created, 
hot must have had a Creator. 

The order, the beauty, the propriety, 
and the harmoinr of the creation, as wdl 
as the support which one part of tt affords 
the odier, are further proo& that an all- 
wise God hrou^t it into being; and that 
it is He who preserves and governs the 
tlnncs which exist The creatures could 
not nave orderod or intended themselves 



to the use for which they are emplojred: it 
is tiico^ore evident that they are under the 
control of some mighty governor. And 
the awful judgments, and terrible alarms 
of conscience with which some of God's 
enemies have been visited in life and in 
death, after having denied his Being, are 
stronff alignments to the same effect — 
Artf. 

GOHFESSIOV OP IKDRPE2IDEirr (OB CON- 
QBBOATIO.'VAI.) DISSBimBS. 

They believe in one God, essentially wise, 
holy, just, and good; eternal, infinite, and 
immutable, in all natural and moral per- 
fections; the Creator, Supporter, and Go- 
vernor of all beings, and oi all things.— 
Dedaratum of Faith, 4e, PvbUihed/orike 
Congregational Union. London. 1833. 

OOMFESnOa of EKOLISH OB WE8LETA2r 
METHODISTS. 

There is bat one only living and true 
God, an infinite and eternal Spirit; whose 
knowledge, power, goodness, justice, and 
other attributes, are not limited by any 
imperfection or defect; who is without be- 
ginning, and without end. He is holy and 
righteous, foithful and true, gracious and 
merciful.— CotocAinia. iSSecL 

C0HFE88IUN OF THE CUUBCU OF ESGLAHD. 

There is but one living and true God, 
everlasting, without bod^ir, parts, or pas- 
sions ; of infinite power, ^osdom, and good- 
ness, the maker and preserver of all tUngs, 
both visible and invisible.— 39 Articlet. 1. 



ARTICLE IL— OF TH£ FALL OF 
MAN. 

** Enter not into Jadgment with fliy serranta, 
Lord, Ibr in thy right shall no man Uring be 
Jnsdfled. **—?■. ezUiL, 2. — Evgush Pratse- 
book: Opehuio SoresMGEa 

COSFESSIOH OFSAXOMT. — ^HBLAKCTHOH. 

And seeing the controversies which are 
sprung up do chiefly pertain unto two ar- 
tides of the Creed, namely, " I believe tiie 
remission of sins," and ** I believe the Ca- 
tholic Church,** we will show the fountains 
of these controversies, which being well 
weighed, men may easily understand that 
our expositions are the veiy voice of the 
Gospd, and thatmir adversaries h^we sowed 
eomptions in the chorch. And first of 
the article, *'/ believe the remissivn of 

* ft 

smsr — 

Here many and great corruptions are 
devised of our adversaries, " I believe.** 
Ka^, say they, I doubt Also, then I will 
beUevcL when I shall have merit enoK^^ 
Also, they do not say,l\Md^>ie oo^cXwm^i 
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that remission is given freelv for the Son 
of God, not for any merits of ours, or any 
worthiness of ours. Also, they do not 
riffhtfy show what tin w, and feign that man 
is able to satisfy the law of God, and that, 
by the fulfilling of the law, he becometh 
just before God in this life. . . . 

Now sin is that, whatsoever is contrary 
to the justice of God, (which is an order in 
the mind of God, which he did afterward 
manifest by his own voice in the law and 
in the Gospel), whether i%be original dis- 
obedience or actual; for the which the 
person is guilty, and condemned with 
everlasting pnnisnment, except he obtain 
remission m this life, for the Son the Medi- 
ator's sake. . . . 

Neither do we dislike that usual defini- 
tion, if it be well understood, original sin 
is a want of original justice^ which' ought to 
be in us; because that origmal iiistice was 
not only an acceptation or mankind before 
God, but, in the very nature of man, a 
light in the mind, whereby he might assur- 
edly believe the Word of God ; and a con- 
version of the will unto God, and an 
obedience of the heart agreeing with the 
judgment of the law of God, which was 
graffed in the mind ; and, as we said be- 
fore, man was the temple of God. . . . 

And when we consider what original 
justice doth signify, then the privation op- 
posite thereto is less obscure. Therefore, 
original sin is, both for the fall of our first 

{)arents and for the corruption which fol- 
oweth that fall, even in our birth to be 
subject to the wrath of God, and to be 
worthy of eternal damnation, except we 
obtain remission of sins for the Mediator's 
sake. And this corruption is to want now 
the light or the presence of God, which 
should have shmed in us; and it is the 
estranging of our vrill from God, and the 
stubbornness of the heart resisting the law 
of the mind, as Paul speaketh, Kom. viL 
23; and, that man is not the temple of 
God, but a miserable mass, without God, 
and without justice. These wants, and this 
corruption, we say to be sin ; not only a 
ptmishment of sin, and a thing indifferent; 
as manjr of fhe senteutiaries do say, that 
these evils are only as a punishment, and 
a thing indifferent, but not sin. And they 
do extenuate this original evil, and then 
thev feign that men ma^ satisfy the law of 
Goa, and by their own fulfilling of the law 
become just. The church must avoid am- 
biguities. Therefore we do expressly name 
these evils corruption; which is often 
named of the ancient writers, evil con- 
cupiscence. But we distin^;uish those de- 
sires which were created m our nature, 
from that confusion of order which hnp- 
/ftfued after our fkU; as it is said, " The 



heart of man is wicked,** Jer. vii. 9.— Part 
of Art. 1, 2. 

CONFE88I0H' OF AUCSnURO. 

All that come into the world are, through 
Adam's fall, subject to God's wrath and 
eternal death . . . and this corruption of 
man's nature comprehendeth both the de- 
fect of original justice, inte^ty, or obe- 
dience, and also . . . horrible blindness 
and disobedience ; that is, to wit, to want 
that light and knowledge of God whidi 
should nave been in our nature, beuig per- 
fect, and to want that uprightness, that is, 
that perpetual obedience, that true, pure, 
and chief love of God, and those other 
gifts of perfect nature.— Art. 2. 

CONFESSION OF WIRTEMBERO. 

We believe and confess that, in the be- 
ginning, man was created of God, just, 
wise, endued with freewill, adorned with 
the Holy Spirit, .and happy ; but that after- 
wards, for his disobedience, he was de- 
prived of the Holy Spirit, and made the 
bondman of Satan, and subject both to 
corporal and etemfd damnation : and that 
evil did not stay in one only Adam, but was 
derived into all the postenty. — Chap. 4. 

CONFESSION OF FRANCE. 

We believe that man, being created pure 
and upright, and conformable to the image 
of God, through his own fault fell from that 
grace wliich he had received; and thereby 
did so estrange himself from God, the foun- 
tain of all righteousnesss, and of all good 
things. . . . For although be can some- 
what discern between good and evil, yet 
we affirm, that whatsoever light he hath, 
it straightways becometh darkness, when 
the question is of seeking God: so that by 
his understanding and reason he can never 
come to God. — Art 9. 

Moreover we say, that this frowardness 
of nature doth always bring some fruits of 
malice and rebellion, in such sort, then 
even they which are most holv, although 
they resist it, yet they are defiled with 
many infirmities and offences, so long as 
Uiev live in this world. — Art. 11. 

I et we deny that Ood is the author of 
evil, or that any blame of things done 
amiss can be laid upon him, seeing His 
will is the sovereign and most certain rule 
of all righteousness.— Art. 8. 

C0NFE.ShI(lN OF BELGIA. 

We believe that God created man good, 
just, and holy. . . . But he knew not, 
neither did he well understand, his excel- 
lent state, but wittingly and willingly did 
make himself sulgect to sin, and so, con- 
sequently, unto eternal death and male- 
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^ctkxL • . . He lost those ezoellent 
gifts wherewith the Lord had adorned hhn, 
80 that there were but a few little sparks 
and small tracks of those graces left in 
him. Acts zit. 16, 17, the which, not- 
witiufanding, are soffident to leave men 
withont excose: becaose that, what light 
soever we have, is tamed ixito palpwole 
darkness, even asthe Scriptore itself teadi- 
etfa. • . . For who is so bold as to brag 
tiiat he is able to perform whatsoever he 
listeth, when, as Christ himself saith: **No 
man can come nnto me, except mvFather, 
which hath sent me, do draw himr* (John 
vi.44} Who dare boast ofhis will, which 
heareth that "all affections of the flesh 
are enemies against God?" (Roul viiL 7.) 
Who will vannt ofhis understanding, which 
knoweth that ''The natural man cannot 
perceive the things of the SfHrit of God?** 
C 1 Cor. ii. 14.) To conclude, who is he that 
dare bring forth any one cogitation of his 
own, which underBtandeth this, that we 
are " not of ourselves to thmk any thing," 
but that " if we are sufficient, it is alto- 
gether of GodT (2 Cor. hi. 5.>-Art 14. 

FOEMKB OOHFESSIOS OF HSLTETIA. 

Man being the most perfect image of 
God in earth, and having the chiefdom of 
aU visible creatures; oonsiiAing of soul and 
body, whereof this is mortal, that immortal; 
after be was made hol^ of the Lord, he, by 
his own fiud^ fidlln^ mto sin, drew whole 
mankind with him mto the same fall, and 
made them sntgect to the same calamity. 

And this infection, which men term ori- 
ginal, hath so invaded the whole stock, 
^lat the child of wrath and the enemy of 
God can by none other than by the Divine 
help of Christ be cured. For if there be 
anv portion of good fruit remaining here, 
it bemg weakened daily bv our smstde- 
dineth to the worse. For the force of evil 
doth get the upper hand; neither doth it 
suffer reason to bear the sway, nor the 
most divine faculty of the mind to have 
the pre-eminence. —Art 8, 9. 

LATTXB COHFXHSIOir OF HSLYBTIA. 

Man was from the b^nnning created of 
God, after the image of God, in righteous- 
ness and true holiness, good and upright; 
but, by the instigation of the serpent and 
his own fault, failing from goodness and 
uprig^itness, he became subject to sin, 
dealh, and divers calamities; and such an 
one as he became by his fall, such are all 
his ofl^nring, even subject to sin, death, 
and suiMiry calamities. — Chap. & 

00HFIS8SIO9 OF BA8LB. 

We confess, that in the beginnmg man 
was made of God, in righteousness and 



true holiness, after the true image of God; 
but he fell into sin of his own accord; by 
the whidi fidU whole mankind is made cor- 
rupt, and subject unto danmation. Hence 
it IS that our nature is defiled, and beoome * 
so prone unto sin, that except it be re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit, man of himself 
can neither do nor will any good.— Art. 2. 

GOXFBSSIOH OF BOHEMIA, OB THB 
WALDKNSBS. 

Touching the knowledge of himself, man 
is taught, and that after two sorts. First, 
that me Lord in the banning made man 
after his own image and likeness, and 
adorned him with the gifts of his grace or 
bounty; that he in^^raffed in him right- 
eousness and bis Spirit, a soul and body, 
together with all the faculties and powers 
thereof, and so made him holy, just, wise, 
immortal, and a most pleasant temple for 
his heavenly Spirit, m the mind, will, 
memory, and juogment; and bestowed on 
him the dear li^t of understanding, in- 
tegrity, and a very ordinate or lawfhflove 
towards Qod and all his creatures; also, a 
fall and absolute obedience, or ability to 
obey God; the true fear of God, and a sin- 
cere heart, and nature that man might be 
his own possession, and his proper and 
peculiar woikmansbip, created unto the 
praise of his ^orioussrace. . . . 

The second part of the knowledge of a 
man*s self standeth in this: That a man 
acknowledge aright the state of this fidl, 
sin, and mortal!^. For that free libertY 
of choice, which God permitted to the wiU 
of man, he abused, and kept not the law 
of his justice, but swerved therefrom, inso- 
much as he obepred the devil and those 
Iving speeches of his, and gave credit unto 
them, and performed to the devil such fiuth 
and obedience as was due to God alone; 
wherebv he stripped and bereaved him- 
self and his posterity of the state of per- 
fection and goodness of nature ; and the 
grace of God, and those good gifts of jus- 
tice, and the image of God, which in his 
creation were ingraffed in him, he partly 
lost themj and pi^y corrupted and defile^ 
them, as if with horrible poison one should 
corrupt wine ; and by this means he cast 
headlong both himself and all his. offspring 
into sin, death, and all kinds of miseries 
in this life, and into punishments eternal 
after this life. . . . 

Herewitbal, this also is taught . . • 
that we must acknowledge our weakness, 
and that great misery wUch is engendered 
in us, as also those difficulties from which 
no man can ever deliver or rid himsdf by 
any means, or justify himself (that iSiPro- 
oure or get righteousness to himao^ Vs 
kind of woriu, deeds, oi caL«ras«^ w«oi 
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they never 80 glorious. . . . Neither can 
he which is man only, and hafh nothing 
above tlie reach of this onr nature, lielp 
another in this point For shice that 
original shi, proceeding by inheritance, 
possesseth the whole nature, and doth 
nxrioudy rage therein; and seeing that all 
men are sinners, and do want the grace 
and Justice of God; therefore saith God, 
by the mouth of the prophet Isaiah, ^* Put 
me in remembrance, let us be judged to- 
gether: count thou if thou hare anything, 
that thou mayest be justified; tny flnt 
father hath sinned, ana thy interpreters** 
(that is, they which teach thee justice) 
^^haretran^^f^ssed against me.** . . . 

This, also, we must know, that the Lord 
God, for sin, doth permit and bring all 
kinds of afflictions, miseries, and vexations 
of mind, in this life, upon all men; such as 
are beat, cold, hunger, thirst, care, and 
anguish; sore labours, calamity, adversity, 
doleful times; sword, fire, diseases, griefs; 
and, at the lart, also that intolerable and 
bitter deaths whereby nature is overthrown: 
as itis written, '* Thou sbalt die the death.*' 
(Gen. ii. 17.) . . 

And these punishments are laid upon us, 
and are patiently to be borne, that we may 
aduiowledge the greatness of our sin, and 
how ffrievous a thing it is; and there- 
withsl, our own woiknesa, needs, and 
misery. . . . and moreover, that they 
which be plunged in these miseries, and 
oppressed with these burdens, may be 
stirred up to repentance, and to seek for 
fkvour and help from God, which is a 
Father full of mercy and compassion. — 
Chap. 4. 

CONFBSSIOIf OF IBBLAHD.— 1616. 

In the beginning of time, when no crea- 
ture had any being^ God, by his word 
alone, in the space of six days, created all 
things, and afterwards by ms providence 
doth continue, propagate, and order them 
according to his own will. 

The pnncipal creatures are angels and 
men. Of angels, some conthiuea in that 
^oly state wherein they were created, and 
are, by God*s grace, tor ever established 
therein ; others fell from the same, and are 
reserved in chains of darkneas unto the 
judffment of the great day. 

Man being at the beginning created ac- 
cording to the imase of God, (which con- 
sisteUi especially m the wisdom of his 
mind, and the true holiness of his free-will), 
had Uie covenant of the law engrafted m 
hit heart; whereby God did promise unto 
bim everlasting lira, upon condition that 
be pofotmed entire and perfect obedience 
unto his commandments, according to that 
jDoeasure of strength wherewith he was en- 



dued in his creation, and threatened 
death unto him if he did not periwm the 
same. 

By one man shi entered into the worid, 
and death by sin ; and so death went oww 
all men, forasmuch as all have sinnefl. 

The condition of man after the fall of 
Adam is such, that he cannot turn, and 
prepare himself, by his own natund strength 
ana good works, to faith and calling upon 
God. Wherefore we have no power to do 
good works, pleasing and acceptable unto 
God. Without the grace of God prevent- 
ing us, that we may have a good wiU, and 
working with us wnen we have that good 
wiU. 

All sins are not equal, but some far more 
heinous than others; yet the very least is 
of its own nature mortal, and, without 
God*s mercy, roaketh the offender liable 
unto everlasting damnation. 

God is not tne author of sin ; howbelt 
he doth not only permit, bnt also by his 
providence govern and order thd same, 
guiding it in such sort by his infinite wis- 
dom, as it tumeth to the manifestation of 
his own glory, and to the good of his elect. 
—Arts. 5, 6. 

FIRST coirpEsnoir of sootland.— 1560. 

By which transgression, commonly called 
orinnal sin, was the image of God utterly 
defaced in man; and he, and his posterity 
of nature, became enemies to Qod, slaves 
to Satan, and servants to sin. Insomuch 
that death everiasting hath had, and shaU 
have, power and dominion over all, that 
have not been, are not, or shall not be, re- 
generate from above : which regeneration is 
wrought by the power of the Holy Ghost 
-»Art. 8. 

CONFESSION OF WEaTMOISTBB AiaSMBLT. 

Our first parents being seduced by the 
subtlety and temptation of Satan, sinned 
in eathig the forbidden fimit This, their 
sin, God was pleased, according to his wise 
and holy counsel, to permit, having pur- 
posed to order it to his own glory. 

By this sin th^ fell from their original 
righteousness and communion with ik>d, 
and so became dead in sin, and wholly de- 
filed in all the faculties and parts of soul 
and body. 

They oeing the root of all mankind, the 

fuilt of this nn was imputed, and the same 
eath in sin and corrupted nature conveyed 
to all their posterity, descending fh>m them 
by ordinary generation. 

From this original corruption, whereby 
we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and 
made opposite to all good, and wholly in- 
cUned to all evil, do proceed all actual 
transgresskms.— Chap. 6. 
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CONFBSSIOir OP THB BHQUSH AND 

WKL8H BAPTISTS, 1689, hath the Mme 
import, in nearly the same words. 

COlirSSSION OF THE WELSH METHODISTS— 

1828. 

Though man, when Qod made the cove- 
nant of works (obedience) with him, had 
{tower to obey and perform the conditions 
of that covenant, yet he disobeyed and 
bfoke the covenant . . . forfeited his right 
to the life which was promised to him, and 
became the sabject of that death with 
which he was threatened. . . . (This) ori- 
ginal sin, and every snbseqnent actual sin 
m sonl and body, is a transgression of the 
bolylawof God; it brings the sinner under 
the curse and indignation of God, and 
makes him the subject of spuitual, tempo- 
ral, and eternal misery. — Art. 10. 

CONFESSION OF WBSLETAN METH0DI8TSL 

The extent of the &11, the astonishkig 
spread of original oorrcption is such, that, 
by nature, among the tnousands and mil- 
fiona €^ the human race, there is none 
righteous, no not one. The consequence 
of original sin was, that man incurred 
death of every kind, not only temporal, 
but also spiritual and etemaL By losing 
his original righteousness, he became, not 
only mortal, as to his body, but also ^iri- 
tnally dead, dead to God, dead in sin : void 
of that pnndple which St Paul terms 
« the life of God." 

It remains, then, that the only true and 
rational way of accounting for the general 
wickedness of mankind, in fdl ages and 
nations, is pointed out in these words: 
In Adam aU die. In and through their 
first parent, all his posterity died in a spirit- 
ual sense ; and they remam wholly '* dead 
in trespasses and sins,'* till the second 
Adam makes them alive. By this ** one 
man sin entered into the world and pasted 
upon all men.** And through the infec- 
tion which they derive from nim, all men 
are, and ever were by . nature, entirely 
"• alienated from the life of God, without 
hope, without God in the world.**— IFes- 
}JiWorl». VoL IX., p. 218. Vol. XIV^ 
pp. 76, 261. And WarreriB Chnmiciet qf 
Meikodimn. 

CONFESSION OF INDEPENDENT DISSBXTBBS, 

1888. 

They believe that man was created after 
the divine image, sinless, and, in his kind, 
perfect. They believe that the first man 
disob^ed the Divine command, fell from 
his state of innocence and purity, and in- 
volved all his posterity in the consequences 
ofthatfidl. 

Thflj belieye that, therefore, all man- 



kind are bom in sin. and that a fetal incli- 
nation to moral evil, utterly incurable by 
human means, is inherent in every des- 
cendant of Adam. — Congrpgaiumal Dtdar- 
otiofi. 800.4,6,6. 

CONFESSION OF THE CHUBGH OF BNOLAND. 

We say also, that every person is bom 
in sin, and leadeth his me in sin; that 
nobody is able truly to say his heart is 
dean ; that the most righteous person is 
but an unprofitable servant; that the law 
of God is perfect, and requireth of us per- 
fect and roll obedience ; that we are able 
by no means to ftdfil that law in this 
woridly Ufe; that there is no mortal crea- 
ture which can be justified b^ bis own 
deserts in God*s sight— Z>oe<rm0 of Vie 
CkmrtkiifEngltmi. Art 18. JeweTsApoi- 
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e have offended asahist thy holy laws ; 
we have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done; and we have done 
those things which we ought not to have 
done; and there is no health in x^.—Tke 
Genmii Coi^eatum, 

The oondition of man after the fall of 
Adam is such, that he cannot turn and pre- 
pare himself, by his own natural strength, 
and good works, to feith, and calling upon 
God. Wherefore we have no power to do 
good worlu pleasant and acceptable to 
God, without the grace of God, by Christ, 
preventing us, that we may have a good 
wUl, and working with us, when we have 
that good will.-^ Art 10. 



ART. in. — OF THE SUFFICIENCY 
OF THE HOLT bCRIPTUBES FOR 
SALVATION. 

** An Scripture is given by hispiratton of God, 
and Is iHTontable for doctrine,'^ &c.— 2 Tim. 
liLl& 

CATENA PATRUM. 

These things are laid before our eyes 
openly, and without ambiguity, in the 
various parts of the Scriptures. All the 
Scriptures, the prophets, the Gospel, can 
be heard equally bv all, openly and with- 
out ambiguity. Those who dose their 
eyes to so clear a revelation, seem veiy 
stupid, and are not willing to see the light 
of mstruction. — St. laANEUS. a.d. 177. 
Contra IttBret, Bk. ii., chap, 16. 

Let those whose eyes are dimmed by a 
bad education, and by evil doctrines, has- 
ten to approach the light, the truth, the 
Sacred Scriptures, which will reveal to 
them things that cannot be written. Hie 
Sacred Scriptures light the sparic of the 
soul ; they open its eve that it mvf wb\ 
and like the huabanomsa 'wYko tgt«£^ «k 
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tree, they coxnmnnicate something new to 
the soul. — St. Clement, of Alexandria. 
A.D. 190. Stromatumy Lib. l.? p> 274. 

My son ! first of all read the Holy Scrip- 
tures attentively ; but I say attentively^, for 
it is with much attention that those Divine 
writings ought to be read, lest they should 
be too hastily spoken or judged of. If thou 
dost persevere in the study of the Holy 
Book with seriousness and faith, knock, 
and that which is now closed to thee will 
be opened by that porter of whom Jesus 
speaketh in the gospel. (St John x. 8.) 
Still it is not enough to seek and to knod^: 
the most necessary thing for understand- 
ing Divine things m prayer. The Lord ex- 
horts us to pray when he says, not onlv 
*"* Seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you," but also, "Ask, 
and it shall be given you." — Origbn. 
A.D. 220. Letter to Gregory T%aumatwr- 
gu8. PhUocali, chap. 13. 

Beloved brethren, the teachings of the 
Gospel are God's instructions, the founda- 
tion upon which our faith must be built; 
the helm which guides us in our voyage; 
the fort which defends our salvation. In 
instructing the obedient souls of believers 
on earthy these teachings will lead them 
to mansions which are in heaven. — St. 
OrpRiAN. A.D. 258. Opera, de Oratione 
dommica, in initio^ p. 217. 

If you wish to say anything besides what 
is written, why do you dispute with us? 
We are determined to say and to know 
nothing, save what is in the Scriptures. — 
St. Athanasius. a.d. 325. De IncamO' 
iione Ckristu 

The Sacred Scriptures, inspired by God, 
are suflicient for the discovery of truth. — 
Ibid. — Oratio contra G&Ues. 

It is iust and necessary that every one 
should learn from the Scriptures, inspired 
by God, that which is useful in making 
them grow in piety ; and that they should 
not become accustomed to human tradi- 
tions.— St. Basil. a.d. 370. Segula hre^ 
vioreSf Respomio, 95. 

To attempt to take anything away fi\)m 
the Scriptures, or to add anytmng to them, 
is to fdl from the faith, and is a most pre- 
sumptuous crime.-— Ibid.— ^ermo dejide, 
224l p. 244. 

The Apostles have written, and our Lord 
himself has spoken, in the gospels, not that 
a few merely, but that all should under- 
stand. Plato wrote, but he wrote for a 
small number, and not for the nations: 
scarcely three men understood him. But 
these^that is, the princes of the Church, 
and of Christ— have written, not for a few, 
but for all men.— St. Jerome. a.d. 390. 
Comment. S. Hieron, in Ps. 87. 

Who does not know that the canonical 



Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
are contained within certain limits, and that 
they are to be preferred to all posterior 
letters of bishops ; so that it is impossible 
to doubt or question the uprightness and 
truth of that which is written ? These are 
certainly the books of the Lord, the au- 
thority of which we all acknowledge, be- 
lieve, and obey. There let us seek the 
Church, there* let us discuss our cause. 
Let us reject all arguments derived from 
any other source than the canonical books. 
I do not want the Holy Church to be de- 
fended by human documents, but by God's • 
oracles. — St. Augustine. a.d. 396. De 
Unitate Eccksia, p. 341. 

Let no one utter before me such cold 
and reprehensible words as these : " I am 
a man of the world; I have a wife and 
children : it is not my business to read the 
Holy Scriptures ; that is for those who have 
renounced the world, and lead .a solitary 
life with God ?'' What sayest thou, man ? 
Is it not thy business to read the Holy 
Scriptures, because thou are disturbed bv 
various cares ? On the contrary, it is mucn 
more thy business than that of those of 
whom thou speakest. Far from the battle 
field, they do not receive many wounds; 
but thou, who art always on the battle 
field, are continually wounded, and there- 
fore needest many more remedies to heal 
thee. Let us not neglect, therefore, to pro- 
cure Bibles, lest we be mortally wounded. 
Let us not heap up gold, but let us collect 
Bibles. The very Uj^ht of the Bible fills 
us witii horror for sm. What will it be 
when the assiduous study of it shall have 
made our soul one of those living stones 
of which the sanctuary of the Deity is built. 
St. Chrtsostom. a.d. 400. In Lazarum 
Cone. 3. 

The grace of the Holy Spuit caused these 
books to be written by publicans, by sm- 
ners, by tent-makers, by shepherdis, by 
herdsmen, by unlettered persons, that no 
one might resort to this pretext; that the 
contents of the Scriptures might be under- 
stood by all; that the mechanic, the ser- 
vant, the poor widow, the most ignorant 
of men, might be profited by them. As the 
teachers of all ages, these holy writers, 
who have been enlightened by the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, have explained every- 
thing in a dear and distinct manner, so 
that each may understand them, without 
resorting to any other person. "And I, 
brethren," says St. Paul, " came not with 
excellency of'^speech, or of wisdom," Take 
the Bible in thy hand ; read it; remember 
carefully what thou hast understood ; read 
over frequently that which seems obscure; 
if^ after repeated study, thou dost not vet 
understand, ad£ a more enlightened brother 
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or teacher; and should no man teach thee 
what tiion seekest, God will explain to thee 
in some way or other. — Ibid. 

Since your majesty requires of me a sim- 
ple and direct answer, I will give one, and 
it is this : I cannot snbmit m^ fiuth either 
to popes or oomicils, since it is clear as 
noonoay that they have often erred, and 
even opposed one another. If, then, I am 
not conftited by Scripture or by cogent 
reasons, I neither can nor will retract any- 
thing; for it cannot be right for a Chris- 
tian to do anything against his conscience. 
Here I stana; I cannot do oihervnte; God 
help me. Amen, — Luther at Worms, 

THB PBOTE8T OF SPIRES. 

We are resolved, with the grace of God, 
to maintain the pure and exdiisive preach- 
itigof his Holy Word, such as it is contained 
in the biblical books of the Old and New 
Testament, vdthout adding anything there- 
to that may be contrary to it. This Word 
is the only truth ; it is the sure rule of all 
doctrine and of all life, and can never fail 
or deceive us. He who builds on this foun- 
dation diall stand against all the powers 
of hell, whilst all the human vanities that 
are set up against it shall &11 before the 
face of God. 

'CONFESSION OF FRANCE. 

This one God hath revealed himself to 
be such an one unto men: first, in the 
creation, preservation, and governing of 
bis works; secondly, far more plainly in 
his Word ; which Word, in the beginning, 
he revealed to the fathers by certain visions 
and oracles, and then caused it to be written 
in these books which we call Holy Scrip- 
ture—Art. 2. 

And hereupon it followeth, that it is not 
lawful to oppose either antiquity, custom, 
multitude, man's wisdom and judgment, or 
edicts, or decrees, or councils, or visions, 
or miracles, unto this Holy Scripture ; but 
rather that all things ought to be examined 
and tried by the rule and square thereof. 
— ^Art. 6. 

CONFESSION OF WIRTESIBURG. 

The Holy Scriptures we call those canon- 
ical books of the Old and New Testament, 
of whose authority there was never doubt 
made in the Church. This Scripture we 
believe and confess to be the oracle of the 
Holy Ghost, so confirmed by heavenly tes- 
timonies, that " If an angel from heaven 
preach any other thing, let him be ac- 
cursed.— Gal. i. 8. 

Wherefore we detest all doctrine, wor- 
ship, and religion, bontrary to this Scrip- 
ture. But whereas some men think, that 
all doctrine necessary to be known of us 



to true and everlasting salvation Is not 
contained in this Scripture, and that the 
right of expoundinff the Scripture lieth so 
in the power of chief bishops, that what 
they, according to theurown will, give out, 
is to be embraced for the meaning of the 
Holy Ghost; it is more easily sud than 
proved. — Chap. 80. 

CONFESSION OF BOHEMIA. 

The ministers of our churches teach with 
one consent, concerning the Holy Scripture 
of the Old and New Testament (which is 
commonly called the Bible, and is lawfully 
received and allowed of the Fathers which 
are of the best and soundest judgment), 
that it is true, certain, and worthy to be 
believed; whereunto no other human writ- 
ings whatsoever, or of what sort soever 
^ey be, may be compared, but that, as 
man's writing, they must give place to 
the Holy Scripture. . . . 

Wherefore every one ought very high- 
ly to esteem the Divine writings of the 
hol^ prophets and apostles ; resolutely to 
beheve them, and reh^ously to yield, unto 
them in all things ; diligently to read them, 
to gather wholesome doctrine out of them ; 
and according to them ought every man 
to firame and order himself, but especially 
they who, after an holy manner, are set 
over the church of God. ... 

Of which thing St. Augustine speaketh 
in this manner : ** Be not thou a servant 
to my writings, as it were to the canonical 
Scriptures. But in the canonical Scrip- 
tures, such things as thou didst not believe, 
when thou hast there found them, imme- 
diately believe : but in my writings, that 
which thou knowest not for a certain truth, 
unless thou perceive it to be certain, hold 
it not resolutely." Procem, In librum 8, 
de Sanda Trmitate. And elsewhere he 
saith : " Give not as great credit to mine 
or Ambrose bis words, as to the canonical 
Scriptures." This is the right rule to dis- 
cern writings by ; which so greatly liked 
the Papists, that they have cited it in their 
Decretal.— Distinct 9. Cap. Nolimeis verbis, 
&c. Chap. 1. 

FORMER CONFESSION OF HELVETIA. 

The canonical Scripture being the Word 
of God, and delivered by the Holy Ghost, 
and published to t^e world by the pro- 
phets and Apostles, being of all others the 
most perfect and ancient philosophy, doth 
alone perfect^ contain all piety and good 
ordering of li^ — ^Art. 1. 

LATTER CONFESSION OF HELVETIA. 

We believe and confess the canonical 
Scriptures of the holy prophets and apostles 
of both Testaments, to De the very tcoA 
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Word of God, and to have safficient antho- 
ritj of themselves, not of men. For God 
himself qrake to the fathers, prophets, 
Apostlesy and speaketh ^t nnto ns hv the 
H0I7 Scriptures. And in this HoIt Scrip- 
tme, the universal Church of Chrut hath 
in flJl things fully expounded wliatsoever 
belong both to a saving £uth, and also to 
the framing of a life acceptable to God : 
in which respect it is expressly commanded 
of God, that nothing be either put to, or 
taken from, tiie same. We judge, there- 
fore, that from these Scriptures is to be 
taken true wisdom and godliness, the re- 
fonnation and government of churches; as 
also, in.«truction in all duties o£ piety ; and, 
to be short, the confirmation of opinions, 
and the confutation of errors, with all 
exhortations.— Chap. 1. 

CONFESSION OF BELOIA. 

We confess that this Word of God was 
not brought or delivered by any will of 
man ; but that hol3r men of God, inspired 
by God's Holy Spirit, spake it, as St. Peter 
witnesseth. But afterward God hhnself, 
for that exceeding tender carefulness which 
be hath of his, and of their salvation, gave 
in commission to his servants, the Apostles 
and prophets, that they should put those 
oracles in writing; and He himself also 
wrote the two Tables of the Law, with his 
own finger; which is the cause why we 
call such writing sacred and divine Scrip- 
ture—Art. 8. 

We believe also that this holy Scripture 
doth most perfectly contain all the will of 
God, and that in it all things are abun- 
dantly taught, whatsoever is necessary to 
be believed of man, to attain salvation 
. . . and therefore no other writings of 
men, though never so holy— no custom,, 
no multitude, no antiquity, nor prescription 
of times, nor personal succession, nor any 
councils ; and to conclude, no decrees or 
ordinances of men, are to be matched or 
compared with these divine Scriptures, 
and this bare truth of God. — Art. 7. 

/CONFESSION OF IRELAND. — 1615. 

The ground of our religion, and the rule 
of faith and all savink truth, is the Word 
of God, contained in the Holy Scripture. 

By the name of Holy Scripture we 
understand all the canonical books of the 
Old and New Testament, &o. . . . 

.All which we acknowledge to be given 
by inspiration of God, and in that regard 
to be of most certain credit and highest 
authority. . . . 

The Scriptures ought to be translated 
out of the original tongues, into all lan- 
guages, for the common use of all men : 
neither is any person to be discounged 



fh>ro reading the Bible in such a lanmiage 
as he doth understand, but seriousfy ex- 
horted to read the same, with great hu- 
mility and reverence, as a special means to 
bring him to the true knowledge of God, 
and of his own duty. 

Although there be some hard things in 
the Scripture (especially such as have 
proper relation to the times in which they 
were first uttered, and prophecies of things 
whidi were afterwards to be fulfilled), yet 
all things necessary to be Imown unto ever- 
lasting salvation, are dearly delivered 
therem; and nothing of that kind is 
spoken under dark mysteries in one place, 
which is not in other places spoken of^more 
familiarly and plainly, to the capacity 
both of learned and unlearned. 

The Holy Scriptures contain all things 
necessary to salvation, and are able to 
instruct sufficiently in all points of faith 
that we are bound to believe, and sdl good 
duties that we are bound to practise. 

We must receive God's promises in such 
wise as they be generally set forth unto us 
in Holy Scripture, and in our doings, that 
the will of God is to be followed, which we 
have expressly declared unto us in the 
Word of God. 

In the Old Testament the command- 
ments of the law were more larpelv, and 
the promises of Chrisc more spanngly and 
darkly propounded— shadowed with a mul- 
titude of types and figures, and so much the 
more generally and obscurely delivered, 
as the manifesting of them was further ofil 
The Old Testament is not contrary to 
the New. For,' both in the Old and New 
Testament, everlasting life is offered to 
mankind by Christ, who is the only media- 
tor between God and man, being God and 
man. Wherefore, they are not to be 
heard which feign that the old fathers did 
look only for transitoiy promises. For 
they looked for all benefits of God the 
Father, through the merits of his Son, 
Jesus Christ, as we now do: only they 
believed in Christ which should come— we, 
in Christ already come. 

The New Testament is full of grace and 
truth, bringing joyful tidings nnto man- 
kind, that whatsoever was formerlv pro- 
mised of Christ is now accomplished : and 
so, instead of the ancient types and cere- 
monies, exhibited the things themselves, 
with a large and clear declaration of all the 
benefits of the Gospel Neither is the 
ministry thereof restrained any longer to 
one nation, but is indifferently propounded 
unto all people, whether they be Jqws or 
Gentiles. So that there is now no nation 
which can truly complain that they be 
shut forth from the communion of saints, 
and the liberties of the people of God. 
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Although fhe law given from God by 
Moses, as touching ceremonies and rites, 
be abolished, and the dvil precepts thereof 
be not of neoesrity to be received in any 
eommonweal^, yet notwithstanding, no 
CSnistian man whatsoever, is IVeed from 
tile obedience of the commandments which 
are called moral — ^Arts. 1, 8, and 15. 

FIRST CONFKSSION OF 8COTLAND.~1560. 

As we believe and confess the Scriptures 
of God sufficient to instruct and make the 
man of God perfect (2 Tim. iii. 16, 17), so 
do we affirm and avow the authority of the 
same to be of God, and neither to depend 
on men or angels. We affirm, therefore, 
that such as allege the Scripture to have 
no other authority but that which it hath 
received from the church, are blasphemers 
against God, and injurious to the true 
church ; which always heareth and obeyeth 
the voice of her own spouse and pastor 
(John X. 27), but talceth not upon ner to 
be mistress over the same. — ^Art 19. 

CONFESSION OF WZSTMIN8TEB. 

Although the light of nature, and the 
works of creation and providence, do so 
far manifest the goodness, wisdom, and 
power of God, as to leave men inexcusable 
— ^yet they are not sufficient to give that 
kziowledge of God, and of his wiU, which 
ia necessary unto salvntion: therefore it 
pleased the Lord, at sundry times, and in 
divers manners, to reveal himself^ and to 
declare that his will unto his church ; and 
afterwards, for the better preserving and 
propagating of the truth, and for the more 
sore estabnshmeot and comfort of the 
church, against the corruption of the flesh, 
and the malice of Satan and of the world, 
to commit the same wholly into writing, 
which maketh the Holy Scripture to he 
most necessary— those former ways of 
God*a revealing his will unto his people, 
bdng now ceased. 

Under the name of Holy Scripture, or the 
Word of God written, are now contained 
all the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, which are these : Genesis, &c. &a 
fte. All which are given by inspiration 
of God, to be the rule of faith and life. 

The booics commonly called Apoc- 
rypha, not being of Divine inspiration, are 
no part of the canon of the Scripture, and, 
tfierefore, are of no authority in the church 
of God, nor to be any otherwise approved 
or made use of, than any other numan 
writings. 

The sathority of the Holy Scripture, for 
which it ought to be believed and obeyed, 
dependeth not upon the testimony of any 
man or chorcli, but wholly upon God (who 
is truth itself), the author thereof: and 



therefore it is to be received, because it is 
the Word of God. 

We may be moved and induced by the 
testimony of the church, to an high and 
reverend esteem of the Ecfy Scripture, and 
the heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy 
of the doctrine, the mi^esty of the style, 
the consent of all the parts, the scope of 
the whole (which is to give all gl<^ to 
God), the rail discovery it makes of the 
only way of man's salvation, the many 
other incomparable excellencies, and the 
entire perfection thereof, are arguments 
whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself 
to be the Word of God. yet notwithstand- 
ing, our full persuasion and assurance of 
the infallible truth and Divine authority 
thereof is from the inward work of the 
Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with 
the Word in our hearts. 

The whole counsel of God concerning 
all things necessary for his own glory, 
man's s^vation, faith, and life, is either 
expressly set down in Scripture, or by 
good and necessary consequence, may 
be deduced from Scripture— unto which 
nothing at any time is to be added, whether 
by new revelations of the Spirit, or tradi- 
tions of men. Nevertheless, we acknow- 
ledge the inward illumination of the Spirit 
of God to be necessary for the saving 
understanding of such things as are re- 
vealed in the Word ; and that there are 
some circumstances concerning the wor- 
ship of God and government of the church, 
common to human actions and societies, 
which are to be ordered by the light of 
Nature and Christian prudence, according 
to the general rules of the Word, which 
are fdways to be observed. 

All things in Scripture are not alike 
plain in themselves, nor alike clear unto 
all ; yet those things which are necessary 
to be known, believed, and observed, for 
salvation, are so clearlv propounded and 
opened in some place of Scripture or other, 
that not only the learned, but the un- 
learned, in a due use of the ordinary 
means, may attahi unto a sufficient under- 
standing of them. 

The Old Testament in Hebrew (which 
was the native language of the people of 
God of old), and the New Testament in 
Greek (which, at the time of the writing 
of it, was most generally known to the 
nations), being immediately inspired by 
God, and by hu singular care and provi- 
dence kept pure in all f^es, are therefore 
authentical, so as in all controversies of 
religion, the church is finally to appeal 
unto them. But because these onginal 
tongues are not known to all the people of 
God, who have right unto and interest in 
the Scriptures, and are commanded^ luthA 
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fear of God, to read and search them, 
therefore they are to be translated into the 
vulgar langoage of every nation onto 
which ihey come, that the Word of God, 
dwelling plentifully in all, they mav 
worship him in an acceptable manner, and, 
throngn patience and comfort of the Scrip- 
tares, mav have hope. 

The infallible rule of interpretation of 
Scripture, is the Scripture itself; and, 
therefore, when there is a question about 
the true and full sense of any Scripture 
(which is not manifold, but one), it must 
be searched and known by other places 
that speak more clearly. 

The Supreme Judge, by which all con- 
troversies of religion are to be determined, 
and all decrees of councils, opinions of 
ancient writers, doctrines of men and 
private spirits, are to be examined, and in 
whose sentence we are to rest, can be no 
other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the 
Scripture. — Chap. 1. 

God alone is lord of the conscience, and 
hath left it free ffom the doctrines and 
commandments of men, which are in any- 
thing contrary to his Word, or beside it, in 
matters of faith or worship. So that to 
believe such doctrines, or to^ obey such 
commandments, out of conscience, is to 
betray true liberty of conscience, and 
the requiring of an implicit faith, and an 
absolute and blind obedience, is to destroy 
liberty of conscience, and reason also.— 
Chap. 20 : 2. 

CONFESSION OF ENGLISH AND WELSH 
BAPTISTS.— 1689. 

The Holy Scripture is the only sufficient! 
certain, and infallible rule of all saving 
loiowledge, faith and obedience, " although 
the light of nature," &c. Tfor remainder, 
vide Confession of Westminster).— Cbap. 
1 and Chap. 20 : 2. 

CONFESSION OF THE WELSH METHODISTS 

The Holy Scriptures, the written Word 
of GocL or the book commonly called the 
Bible, is now contained in all the Books of 
the Old and New Testament, viz., Genesis, 
&c. &c &c. 

The whole Scriptures, comprising the 
Old and New Testaments, are the Word of 
God ; and He it was that indicted them to 
the holy men who delivered them to us. 
Thev contain a sufficient, complete, and 
perfect revelation of the mind and will of 
their author, relating to everything which 
is necessary that we should know. In order 
to be saved, and ftimishing us with the 
only infalUble rule for the regulation of our 
£idtn and obedience. 

The greatness and importance of the 
truths which -they unfold regarding God, 



and the perfections of his nature, are things 
which no one could have revealed^ except- 
ing him who is perfectly acquainted with 
himself— the piety aud self-denial of their 
penmen— th^ purity and holiness of their 
truths— the consonance of the whole, 
though written by different persons, at 
separate periods— their continued pr^er- 
vation in the world, though the strongest 
endeavours have been made to annihilate 
them ; and their chief aim being to exhibit 
the greatness and glory of God, are indu- 
bitable proofs of their Divine authenticity. 
The authority and effects which the Scrip- 
tures obtain on the hearts and lives of men, 
together with the superiority of those na- 
tions who possess the Scriphires in every 
age. over those who are destitute of them, 
witn regard to morality, knowlMge, and 
the practice of every other virtue, are 
strong arguments to warrant the conclu- 
sion that an infinite God was their author. 
Besides, it would be unreasonable to 
suppose that angels or men were their 
autnors; it c^not be thought wicked 
men, in the pnmitive ages, composed the 
Scriptures, or it must be granted that the 
nature of wickedness has undergone a 
change since those days ; and it is certain 
that the fallen angefs never formed the 
weapons which are instrumental to the 
overthrow of their own government in the 
human heart; and it would have been 
inconsistent with the purity of the elect 
angels, and with the holiness of pious men, 
to invent falsehoods in the name of the 
Lord of Hosts: therefore, it must un- 
avoidably be admitted that the Scriptures 
have originated with God and witn God 
alone. — Art. 2. 

CONFESSION OF WESLBTAN METHODISTS. 

The law of God is his will respecting 
mankind in general, both as to what they 
are to do, and to leave undone : this law 
is to be found in the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. . . . The Ten 
Commandments are called the moral law. 
as in substance containing all the moral 
duties required of all mankmd in the Scrip- 
tures; and they are called the moral law 
also to distinguish them from the laws 
given by God to the children of Israel re- 
specting the oeremofdet of religious wor- 
snip, and their political duties, which were 
chiefly binding upon the Israelites only. 
rBut) Jesus Christ summed up the whole 
(moral) law of God in two great command- 
ments. Thou Shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mhid. This is the first 
and great commandment." And the se- 
cond is like unto it, " Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyselfl*' On these two 
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oommflDdments hang all the law and the 
prophets, &C. Ac-Cateckum 2: sec. 6.1-29. 

COHFBSSION OF IKDEPEirDBirr DISSBRTEBS. 

The Scriptnres of the Old Testament, 
as received by the Jews, and the hooks of 
the New Testament, as received by the 
primitive Christians from the evangelists 
and apostles, Congregational Churches be- 
lieve to be divinely inspired, and of sn- 
preme authority. These writings, in the 
languages in which they were originally 
composed, are to be consnlted, by we ai<u 
of sonnd criticism, as a final appeal in all 
controversies; but the common version 
they consider to be adequate to the ordi- 
naiT purposes of Christian instruction and 
edification. 

They believe that the New Testament 
contains, either in the form of express sta- 
tute, or in the example and practice of 
Ap<»tles and apostolic churches, all the ar- 
ticles of fidth necessary to be bdieved, and 
aU the principles of order and discipline 
requisite for constituting and governing 
Christian societies; and that human tra- 
ditions, fathers, and councils, canons, and 
creeds, possess no authority over the faith 
and practice of Christians.^/>ec{anctf»on of 
Fakk 1833. 

COHFKSSIOlf OV THE CHUBGH OF 
EROLAND. 

We receive and embrace all the canoni- 
cal Scriptures, both of the Old and New 
Testament, giving thanks to our God, who 
hath raised up unto us that light, which 
we mig^ ever have before our eyes; lest 
either by the subtilty of man, or by Uie 
snares of the devil, we should be carried 
away to errors and lies. Also we confess 
that these be the heavenly voices, whereby 
God hath opened unto man his will ; and 
tiiat only in them man's heart can have 
settled rest; that in them be abundantly 
and fully comprehended all things, what- 
soever lie needfol for our help, as Origen, 
Angustme, Chiysostom, and Cyril, mive 
taught: that they be the veiy mig^t and 
strengtn to attain salvation ; that they be 
the foundations of the prophets and Apos- 
tles, whereupon is built the church of God ; 
that they be the sure and in&llible rule, 
whereby may be tried whether the Church 
do swerve or err, and whereunto all eccle- 
siastical doctrine ought to be called to ac- 
count; and that against these Scriptures 
neither law nor ordinance, nor any cus- 
tom, ought to be heard: no, though Paul 
iiitn«Aif^ nor anv angel firom heaven, should 
come and teach the contrary. — Doctrine of 
tie Chmrek of EiMkmd, PvUMed btf mt- 
thoHhfqfOSemEikBabdk, Art. 9. Jewess 
ApoL 



Holy Scripture containeth all things ne- 
nessary to salvation; so that whatsoever 
is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, 
that it diould be believed as an article of 
the fedth, or be thought requisite or neoea- 
saiy to salvation, &c. — 39 Art 6 and 7. 

The Church hath power to decree rites 
or ceremonies, and authority, in controver- 
sies of faith ; and jet it is not lawful for 
the Church to ordam anvthing that is con- 
trary to God's Word written ; neither may 
it so expound one place of Scripture, thac 
it be repugnant to another. Wherefore, 
although the Church be a witness and a 
keeper of Holy Writ, yet, as it ought not 
to decree anything u;ainst the same, so, 
besides the same, ought it not to enforce 
anything to be believed for necessity of 
salvation; — ^Art 20. 



ABTICLE IV.— OF THE HOLY 
TRINriT. 

"Thou art rigbteona, Lord, whkh art, and 
wast, and Shalt be. Even so, Lord Ood Almighty; 
true and rigbteooa are thy jadgmenta"— Bev. 
XTi.6, 7. 

TE DBUIC. 

The Holy Church throughout all the 
world doth acknowledge thee; 
The Father, of an iimnite Miy esty ; 
Thine honourable, true, and only Son; 
Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

ATHANASIAlf GREED. 

We worship one God in Trinity, and 
Trinity in Umly. 

Such as the Father is, such is the Son, 
and such is the Holy Spirit. 

Uncreate, incomprehensible, and eter- 
nal! 

And in this Trinity none is afore or after 
other ; none is greater, or less than another ; 

But the whole three Persons are co- 
eternal together, and co-e^uaL 

So that in all things, as is aforesaid, the 
Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity, 
is to be worshipped. 

NICENE CREED. 

I believe in one God, the Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and 
of all things visible and invisible ; and in 
one Lord Jesus Christ, the only Son of 
God; God of God, Light of Light, very 
God of very God. And I believe in the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life, 
who, with the Father and the Son, is wor- 
shipped and glorified, who spake by the 
Prophets. 

apostles' creed. 
I believe in God the Father Almi^ht^^ 
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maker of heaven and earth, and in Jeeos 
Christ his only Son onr Lord. I believe 
in the Holy Ghost 

CONF188ION OF glXONT. MZLilTOTRON. 

We use these forms of invocation : ** I 
call npon thee, Almighty God, eternal 
Father of our Lord Jesns Cnrist. maker of 
heaven and earth, together witn tbv Son 
our Lord Jesns Christ, and thy Holy spirit, 
O wise, true, good, righteous, most free, 
chaste, andmerciAil God, have mercy upon 
me, and for Jesus Christ's sake, thy Son, 
crucified for us, and raised up again, hear 
and sanctify me with thy Holy Sphit I 
call upon thee, Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, crucificKl for us, and raised up again, 
have mercy on me, prav for me unto the 
everlaiting Father, ana sanctify me with 
thy Holy Bphit.— Art. 22. 

CONFESSION OF AUGSBUBO. 

The churches, with common consent 
among us, do teach, that the decree of 
the Nicene Council, conceminff the unity 
of the Divine essence, and of the three 
persons, is true, and without doubt to be 
oelieved; to wit, that there is one Divine 
essence, which is called and is God, eter- 
nal, without body, indiviiible, of infinite 
power, wisdom, goodness, the Creator and 
Freserver of all things, visible and invisi- 
ble; and that there oe three persons of 
the same essence and power, which also 
are co-etemal—tbe Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost— Art 1. 

CONFESSION OF BUBYBLAND. 

Since sermons began with US to be taken 
out of the Holy Scriptures of God, and 
those deadly contentions ceased, so manv 
as were led with any desire^ of true godli- 
ness, have obtained a fiir more certain 
knowledge of Christ's doctrine, and far 
more fervently expressed it in the conver- 
sation of their life. And even as they de- 
clined from those things which had per- 
versely crept into the doctrine of Cmrist, 
so they were more and more confirmed in 
those things which are altogether agree- 
able thereunto. Of which sort are the arti- 
tides which the Christian church hath 
hitherto steadfastly believed touching the 
Holy Trinity ; to wit, that God the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are one es- 
sence, and three persons, and admit no 
other division or ai£ference than the dis- 
tinction of persons.— Art. 1. 

CONFEttlOH OF BKLOIA. 

According to this word and truth of God, 
we believe in one only God (who is one 
essence, truly distinguished into three per- 
eon^from everlastiog, by means of incom- 



municable properties^ to wit, in the Fi^ 
ther, in the Son, and in the Holy Sphrit 
For the Father is the cause, fountain, and 
beginning of all things visible and invisi- 
ble; the Son is the word, wisdom, and 
image of the Father; the Holy Spfrit is 
the might and power which proceedetii 
firom the Father and the Son.— Art. 8. 

The offices, also, and effects of these 
three persons, which each of them show- 
eth towards us, are to be marked. For 
the Father, by reason of his power, is called 
our Creator : the Son. our Savioiur and lie- 
deemer, because he nath redeemed us by 
his blood; the Holy Sphrit is called our 
Sanctifier, because he dwelleth in our 
hearts. And the true Church hath always, 
even from the apostles' age until these 
times, kept tliis holy doctnne and main- 
tained it,— Art 9. 

COHFBSftlON OF WIRTBNBERO. 

In this one and eternal Godhead there 
are three properties or persons of them- 
selves subsisting, the Fatner, the Son, and 
the Holy bphrit; as the prophetical and 
apostolical Scriptures teacn.— Chap. 1. 

CONFESSION OF BOHBMU, OE THE 
WALDEN8BS. 

Out of this fountain of Holy Scripture* 
and Christian instruction, according to the 
true and sound understanding and mean- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, our men teach bv 
fa»h to acknowledge, and with the moutn 
to confess, tiiat the Holy Trinity, to wit, 
God the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, are three distinct persons : but in 
essence, one only, true, alone, eternal, al- 
mighty, and incomprehensible God, of 
one equal indivisible Divine essence; "of 
whom, through whom, and in whom are 
all things*' (Roql zL 86 ;) who loveth and 
rewardeth righteousness and vurtue, but 
hatetii and punisheth all iniquity and 
sin. 

This true and absolute faith, and diffi- 
cult knowledge of God. . . . hath ever- 
lasting and sure grounds on which it re- 
lieth, and most weighty reasons b^ which 
it is out of the Holy Scriptures convinced to 
be true. As by that manifestation wherehi 
the whole Trinity showeth itself, when 
Christ was baptised in Jordan.— Chap. 3. 

CONFESSION OF FRANCE. 

The Holy Scripture teacheth ns, that in 
that one and simple Divine essence, there 
be diree persons subsisting, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spfrit The Father, to 
wit, the first cause m order, and the be- 
ginning of all things ; the Son, his wisdom, 
and everlasting word ; the Holy Spirit, hif 
virtue, power, and efficacy.— Art 1. 
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FORMER CONFESSION OF HBLYETIA. 

We thus think of God : that he is one in 
sabstauce, three in persons, and almighty; 
who, as he hath by the Word, that u, bis 
Son, made all things of nothing ; so by his 
Spirit and providence, he doth jnstly, truly, 
and most wisely goveni, preserve, and cher- 
ish all things. — Art. 6. 

I.4TTBB CONFESSION OF HiaVRTIA. 

We believe and teach, that the same in- 
finite, one, and indivisible God, is in per- 
sons inseparably and without contusion 
distingnished into the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spuit. . . . For the Scripture 
hath manifest distinction of persons.— 
Chap. 3. 

MOBAVIAN CHintCH, OR UlTITAS 
FRATBUM. 

In this one Divine being there are three 
persons, equal in power, and co-eternal, 
God the Father, God the Son, God the 
fioly Ghost: all three, one Divine being. 
— Artl. 

CONFESSION OF BASLE. 

We believe in God the Father, ia God 
the Son, in God the Holy Ghost, the holy 
Divine Trinitv: three persons, and one 
eternal, almighty Grod, in essence and sub- 
stance, and not three Gods. — ^Art. 1. 

CONFESSION OF IBELAND. 1615. 

In unity of this Godhead, there be three 
persons, of one and the same substance, 
power, and eternity ; the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost— Art 2. 

FIRST CONFESSION OF SCOTLAND. 

We confess and acknowledge one only 
God, to whom only we must cleave, whom 
only we must serve, whom only we must 
worship, and in whom only we must put 
our trust; who is eternal, infinite, unmea- 
surable, incomprehensible, omnipotent, in- 
visible, one in substance, and vet distinct 
in thre3 persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost.— Art 1. 

CONFESSION OF WESTMINSTER. 

In the unity of the Godhead there be 
three persons, of one substance, power, 
and eternity; God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Spirit— Chap. 
2. 

Religious worship is to be given to God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; and to 
hhn alone; not to angels, saints, or any 
other creature; and since the fall, not 
without a mediator; nor in the mediation 
of any other but of Christ alone. Prayer, 
with thanksgiving, being one special part 
of religion, is by God requhwd <» all men ; 



and that it may be accepted, it li to be 
made in the name of the Son by the help 
of the Spirit, according to his will, witn 
understanding, reverence, humility, fer- 
vency, faith, love, and perseverance. — 
Ibid. Chap. 21 : 2, 8. 

CONFESSION OF ENGLISH AlTD WELSH 
BAPTI9TB. 1689. 

In this Divine and infinite Being there are 
three subsistences, the Father, the Word 
or Son, and Hol^ Spirit of one substance, 
power, and eternity, eacn having the whole 
Divine essence, yet the essence undivided. 
... All infinite, without beginning, one 
God, who is not to be divid^ in nature 
and being, but distinguished by several 
peculiar, relative properties, and personal 
relations; which doctrine or the Trinity is 
the foundation of all oiur communion with 
God, and comfortable dependence on him. 
—Chap. 2. 8. 

CONFESSION OF THE WELSH 
METHODISTS. 1823. 

Though there is but one true God, and 
it cannot be otherwise ;'yet the Holy Scrip- 
tures testify, that there are in God three 
persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost: and these three are co-eternal an<l 
co-equal ; neither being before or after the 
other; neither being greater or less than 
the other, but are they but one God. Each 
of the persons is a true God, and vet one 
person is not the other, yet are they but 
God. The Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, are neither names, offices, nor at- 
tributes — but Divine persons; the Father 
is an eternalperson, the Son is an etemtd 
person, the Holy Ghost is an eternal per- 
son—yet one eternal God. And though 
different offices and operations pertain to 
one person rather than to the other, in the 
scheme of salvation, yet have the same 
Divine attributes — eternity, omnisciency, 
omnipresency, omnipotency, &c., in each 
Divine person, as in the other; in like 
manner, also, the same holiness, goodness, 
and love, &o., in the three persons; the 
objects of the love of the three persons are 
likewise the same ; and the puipose of the 
Trinity is the eternal purpose. Though 
we cannot comprehend the doctrine of the 
Trinity, yet we ought to believe it, because 
that thus God has testified of himself, who 
knows himself perfectly, and who is the 
God of truth. Therefore it is our duty 
firmly to believe the testimony which he 
has given of himselfl — Art. 4. 

CONFESSION OF WBSLETAN METHODISTS. 

There are three persons in the Godhead 
— the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
—and these three are one God, the same 
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in substance, equal in power and gloiy.— 
Catechism* 

CONFESSION OF INDBPBNDBNT DISSENTERS. 

They believe that God is revealed in the 
Scriptures as the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, and that to each are attri- 
butable the same Divine properties and 
perfections. The doctrine of the Divine 
existence, as above stated, they cordially 
believe, vrithont attempting fuly to ex- 
plain.— Z>ec22ra^tbii, 1833. 

CONFESSION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

We believe that there is one certain na- 
ture and Divine power, which we call God ; 
and that the same is divided into three 
equal persons, into the Father, into the 
Son, and into the Holy Ghost; and that 
tiiey be all of one power, of one majesty, 
of one eternity, of one godhead, and of one 
substance; and although these three per- 
sons be so divided, that neither the Father 
is the Son, nor the Son is the Holy Ghost, 
or the Father, yet, nevertheless, we believe 
that there is but one very God, and that 
the same one God hath created heaven and 
earth, and all thinjgs contained under hea- 
ven. — Doctrine ofiht Church of England. 
FubUahed by auUioritu of Queen EUzabeiA. 
Art. 1. JeweTs Apology. 

In the unity of the Godhead there be 
three persons, of one substance, power, 
and eternity — the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.--39 Art 1. 



ARTICLE v.— OF THE WORD, OR 
SON OF GOD. 

" The day-spring from on high hath visited ua" 
—Luke i. ?& 

ATHANASIAN CREED. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
is God and man; 

Perfect God, and perfect man; of a rea- 
sonable soul and human flesh subsisting; 

Equal to the Father, as touching ms 
Godhead: and inferior to the Father, as 
touching his manhood. 

Who, although he be God and man, yet 
is not two, but one Christ; 

One, not by convernon of the Godhead 
into flesh; but by taking of tiie manhood 
into God. 

One altogether, not bv confusion of sub- 
stance; but by unity oi person. 

For, as the reasonable soul and flesh is 
one man : so God and man is one Christ 

NICENE CREED. 

I believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
only Son of God; God of God; Light of 
Ugot, very God of very God: being of one 



substance with the Father: by whom all 
things were made : who for us men, and 
for our salvation, came down from heaven, 
and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of 
the Vhrgin Mary, and was made man, and 
was crucified also for us under Pontius 
Pilate. 

APOSTLES* CREED. 

I believe in Jesus Christ, his only Son, 
our Lord. 

CONFESSION OF SAXONT. MELANCTHON. 

To ascribe unto creatures omnipotencv 
is impiety. Invocation of a creature which 
is departed from the society of this life, 
ascribeUi unto it omnipotency, because it 
is a confession that it beholdeth all men*s 
hearts, and discemeth the true signs there- 
of from feigned and hypocriticaL These 
are (mly to oe given to the eternal Father, 
to his Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
the Holy Spirit Invocation, therefore, is 
not to be inade to men that are departed 

out of this life It is expressly 

written; " There is one Mediator between 
God and men, tiie man Christ Jesus," (1 
Tim. ii 5.) On him ought we, in aU pra^rer, 
to cast our eyes, and to know the doctrine 
of the Gospel concerning him, that no man 
can come unto God but by confidence in 
the Mediator, who together maketh re- 
quest for us; as himseu saith : ** No man 
oometh to the Father, but by the Son,** 
(John xiv. 6.) And he biddeth us fly to 
himself, saying: '*Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
refresh you," (Mat. xL 28.) And he himself 
teadietn the manner of mvocation, when 
he saith: ** Whatsoever jre shall ask the 
Father in my name, he will give it you," 
(John xvL 23.) He nameth the Father, that 
thou mayest distinguish thy invocation 
from heathenish, and consider what thou 
speakest unto ; that thou mayest consider 
mm to be the true God, who, by sending 
his Son hath revealed himself; that thv 
mind may not wander, as the heathenish 
woman in the tragedy speaketh, ** I pray 
unto thee, O God, whatsoever t^ou art, 
&c., but that thou mayest know him to be 
the true God, who, by the sending, cruci- 
fjdng, and raising up again of his Son, 
hath revealed himselfl Secondly, that thou 
mayest Imow that he doth so for a certainty 
receive and hear us making our prayers, 
when we fly to his Son, the Mediator, 
crucified and raised up again for us; and 
desire that, for his sake, we may be re- 
ceived, hemi, helped, ana saved : neither 
is any man received or heard of God by 
any other means. Neither is praying 
uncertain ; but he biddeth those HaaX pray 
on this sort to be resolved through a strong 
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faith that this worship pleaseth God, and 
that they who pray in this maimer are as- 
suredly receivcKi and heard : therefore he 
saith, ** Whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name;*' that is, acknowledging and nam- 
ing, or calling upon me as the Redeemer, 
Hi^h Priest, and Intercessor. This High 
Pnest alone goeth into the holiest plaoB, 
that is, into the secret coundl of the Deity, 
and seeth the mind of the eteomal Father 
and maketh request for ns, and searching 
our hearts, presenteth our sorrows, sighs, 
and prayers unto him. — Art 22. 

OONFBSSIOir OF WIRTBBIBUBO. 

We believe and confess that the Son of 
God, our Lord Jesus Christ, is true and 
eternal God, consubstantifd with his Fa- 
ther; and that, in the fhlness of time, he 
was made man to purge our sins, and to 
procure the eternal salvation of mankind : 
that Christ Jesus, being verv God and very 
man, is one person only and not two ; and 
that in this one person there be two na- 
tures, not one only, as, by testimonies of 
the Holv Scripture, the holy Fathers have 
declared in the councils held at Nice, 
Ephesns, and Chalcedon. Therefore, we 
detest every heresy which is repugnant to 
this doctrine of the Son of God.— Chap. 2. 

CONFESSION OF FRAMOB. 

We believe that Jesus Christ, being the 
wisdom and eternal Son of the Father, 
took upon him our nature ; so that he is 
one p^'son, God and man — ^man. I say, 
that might suffer, both in soul and also m 
body, and made like unto us in all things, 
sin only excepted. ... So that, even as 
in this Divine conjunction, the nature of 
the Word, retaining its pr(n)rieties, remain- 
ed nncreate, infinite, and filling all places ; 
so also, the human nature remained, and 
shall remain for ever, finite, having its 
natural form, dimensions, and also pro- 
priety; as from the which, the resurrec- 
tion and glorification, or taking up the 
right hand of the Father, hath not taken 
away the truth of the human nature. 
Therefore we do so consider Christ in his 
Deity, that we do not spoil him of his hu- 
mam^. — ^Art 14 and 15. 

FOBMEB CONFESSION OF HELVETIA. 

This Christ, the true Son of God, being 
true God and true man, was made our 
brother, when, according to the time ap- 
pelted, he hiad taken upon him whole 
man (that is,^ consisting of soul and body), 
and in one indivisible person united two 
xiatores (yet were not tnese natures con- 
founded), that he might restore us, being 
dead, to life, and make us fellow-heirs 
with himself He taking flesh of the most 



pore Vhrgin Mary^ the Holy Spirit woridng 
together, rflesh, I sav, sacred by the union 
of the Goohead, and like unto ours in all ' 
things, sin onlv excepted, because it be- 
hov^ our sacrifice to be unspotted), gave 
the same flesh to death for the purga^on 
of all sin. 

The same Christ, as he is to us the full 
and perfect hope and trust of our immor- 
talitv, so he placed his flesh, being raised 
up from death into heaven, at the right 
hand of his Almighty Father. This con- 
queror, having triumphed over death, sin, 
and all the infernal devils, ritting as our 
Captain, Head, and Chief Priest, doth de- 
fend and plead our cause continually, till 
he do reform us to that image after which 
we were created, and bring us to the frui- 
tion of life everlasting. — ^Axt. 11. 

LATTER CONFESSION OF HELVETIA. 

We believe and teach that the Son of 
God, cur Lord Jesus Christ, was from all 
eternity predestinated and fore-ordained of 
the Father to be the Saviour of the world. 
. . • The Son is co-equal and consub- 
stantial with the Father, as touching his 
divinity : true God, not by name only, or 
by adoption, or by Ipecial favour, but in 
substance and nature. . . . We acknow- 
ledge, therefore, that there be in one and 
the same Jesus Christ our Lord two na- 
tures, the divine and human nature; aud 
we sav that these two are so conjoined or 
united, that they are not swallowed up, 
confounded, or mingled together, bu* rather 
united or joined together in one person, 
the proprieties of each nature being safe 
and remaining still : so that we do wor- 
ship one Christ our Lord, and not two ; I 
say, one true God and man ; as touching 
his Divine nature, of the same substance 
with the Father, and, as touching his hu- 
man nature, of the same substance with 
us, and like unto us in all things, sin only 
excepted. — Chap. 11. 

CONFESSION OF BELOIA. 

We believe that our most mighty and 
gracious God (when he saw that man had 
thus thrown himself into the damnation 
both of spiritual and corporal death, and 
was made altogether miserable and ac- 
cursed) by his wonderM wisdom and good- 
ness was induced both to seek him, when 
through fear he had fled from his presence, 
and also most lovingly to comfort him, 
giving unto him the promise of his own 
Son, to be bom of a woman, which should 
break the head of the serpent, and restore 
him to felicity and happiness. 

Moreover, we confess, that God did then 
at length fulfil his promise, made unto the 
fathers by the mouth of his holy prophets, 
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when, in Ms appointed time, he sent his 
only and eternal Son into the wcnrld, who 
took upon him the form of a servant, being 
noade like unto men, and did tmlj take 
onto him the nature of man, with all in- 
firmities belonging thereunto, (sin only 
excepted), when he was conceived of the 
blessed virgin Mary, by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, without any means of man. 
The which nature of man he put on him, 
not only in respect of the boay, but also 
in respect of ue soul ; for he had also a 
true soul, to the intent he might be a true 
and perfect man. For seeing that as well 
the soul as the body of man was subject to 
condemnation, it was necessarv that Christ 
should take upon him as well the soul as 
the body, that he might save them both 
together.— Art 17 and 18. 

OONFK88I017 OF BASLS. 

We believe and confess constantly, that 
Christ in the time hereunto appointed, ac- 
cording to the promise of God, was given 
to us <» the Father; and that so the eter- 
nal Word of God was made flesh ; that is, 
that this Son of God, being united to our na- 
ture in one person, was made our brother, 
that we, through hinf^ might be made par- 
takers of the inheiitance of God. — ^Art. 4. 

CONFESSION OF AUGSBURG. 

The Son of God took unto him man's 
nature of the blessed Virgin Maiy, so that 
the two natures, the Divine and the human 
inseparably joined together in the unity of 
one person, are one Christ, true God and 
true man. —Art 8. 

CONFESSION OF SUBYELAND. 

We believe that our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
being true God, was also made true man, 
his natures not being confounded, but so 
united in one and the same person that 
will never hereafter be dissolved. — Art. 2. 

FIRST CONFESSION OF SCOTLAND. 

When the fulness of time came, God sent 
his Son, his eternal wisdom, the substance 
of his own glory, into this world, who took 
the nature of manhood, of the substance of 
a woman, to wit, of a virgin, and by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost: and so was 
bom, the just seed of David, the Angel of 
the great council of God, the veryMessiali 
promised ; whom we acknowledge and con- 
fess Emmanuel, very God and very man, 
two perfect natures united and joined in 
one person. — ^Art. 6. 

CONFESSION OF WESTHINSTEB. 

It pleased God, in his eternal purpose, 
to choose and ordain the Lord Jesus, his 
only Son, to be the Mediator between God 



and man ; the Prophet, Priest, and King; 
the Head and Saviour of his churoh ; the 
heir of all things, and Judge of the world: 
unto whom he did firom all eternity ^ve a 
people to his seed, and to be by hmi in 
time redeemed, called, justified, sanctified, 
and glorified. 

The Son of God, the second person in 
the Trinity, being very and eternal God, 
of one substance, and equal with the 
Father, did, when the fulness of time was 
come, take upon him man's nature, wiUi 
all the essential properties and common 
infirmities thereoLvet without sin — ^beizig 
conceived bv the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin 
Mary, of her substance. So that two 
whole, perfect, and distinct natures, the 
Godheaa and the manhood, were insepa- 
rably joined together in one person, with- 
out conversion, composition, or confusion. 
Which person is very God and very man, 
yet one Christ, the only Mediator bkween 
God and man. 

The Lord Jesus, in his human nature 
thus united to the Divine, was sanctified 
and anointed with the Holy Spirit above 
measure, having in him all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge; in whom it 
pleased the Father that aU fulness should 
dwell ; to the end that being holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, and full of grace and truth. 
He might be thoroughly furnished to 
execute the office of a mediator and liure^. 
Which office he took not unto himself, but 
was thereunto called by his Father, who 
put all power and judgment into lus hand, 
and gave him commandment to execute 
the same. 

This office the Lord Jesus did most 
willingly undertake ; which, that he might 
discharge, he was made under the law, 
and did perfectly fulfil it ; endured most 
grievous torments immediately in his soid, 
and most painful sufiisrings in his body ; 
was crucified, and died ; was buried, and 
remaitaed under the power of death, yet 
saw no corruption. On the third day he 
arose fix>m the dead, with the same body 
with which he suffered ; with which, also, 
he ascended into heaven, and thero sitteth 
at the right hand of his Father, nuUdng 
intercession: and shall return to judge 
men and angels, at the end of the world. 
—Chap. 8. 

THE CONFESSION OF ENGLISH AND WELSH 

BAPTISTS, 1689, hath the same words. 

CONFESSION OF WELSH METHODISTS, 1823. 

In the fulness of time the eternal and 
true Son of God, one of the infinite per- 
sons in the Grodhead, co-equal idth ^e 
Father, the express image of his penoo, 
the true God, took upon him the natore of 
man, true and complete husianity ia the 
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vomb of the Viiigin— holy, and without 
partaking of her oormption. A body was 
ordained onto him by the Father, and 
formed by the Holy Spirit of the substance 
of the Vii^gin, without the least degree of 
defilement, and his body be took into union 
with his own person ; therefore, a Divine 
person, and a human nature, have been 
mseparably united in one Mediator, chan- 
ging neither the nature of the Divine 
person, nor the humanity, nor yet blend- 
ing the one with the other. But the Divine 
person, Ctuist Jesn^ is a true God and a 
true man— yet one Mediator between God 
and man, Emmanuel. It was necessary 
that^e Mediator should be Ghxl-man. for 
it was requisite that the smrety should go 
under the law in our stead, to ober per- 
£Bctly, to suffer its curse, and to die for 
those wiiom he represented, which he 
could not have done were he not a man ; it 
was necessary that virtue and infinite value 
should be in his obedience, in his suffer- 
ings, and in his death, which would have 
been impossible, were he not a God. But 
being a God-man, he magnified the law, 
he satisfied justice, and honoured all the 
attributesandgovemmentof God. Through 
his perfect ob^ence, and his sacrifice, ne 
maoe reconciliation. ... He who was in 
the form of GK>d, was to take upon him the 
form of a servant— he who knew no sin, 
to be made (L e., *^ bear the punishment 
oT*) sin for smners. — Chaps. lo-17. 

COKFBSSION OF WB8LSTAN METHODI8T8. 

Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God, 
and the second person in the glorious 
Trinity, became man . . . and was bom 
of the Virgin Mary, yet without sin . . . 
and so was, and continueth to be, God and 
man, in two distinct natures, and one per- 
son, for ever. ... fie became man that 
he might be an example of perfect holi- 
ness ; teach us his heavenly doctrine ; and 
snffor and die in our room and stead. . . . 
By that means he offered a full satisfaction 
and atonement to Divine justice, for the 
sins of the whole world. . . . Our sins 
deserved death, but Christ, being both God 
and man, and perfectly righteous, there 
was an infinite value and merit in his 
death, which, being undergone for our 
Bakes, and in our stead, .^mighty God 
exercises his m^roy in the forgiveness of 
sins, consistentiy with his justice and holi- 
ness. 

Ghrist as our Redeemer . . . executeth 
the office of a prophet, in revealing to us. 
by his Word and Spdnt, the will of God 
m oar salvation. 

Christ executeth the office of a priest, in 
Ids once offering up of himself^ as a sncri- 
tce to SAtisfy Divine JQStioe, and to recon- 



cile us to God, and in making continual 
intercession for us. 

Christ executeth the office of a king, in 
subduing us to himself, in ruling and con- 
quering all his and our enemies. — Wesleyan 
Vaiechtsm, Sec. 1. 

GOKFESSION OF XMDEPKNDENT DIS- 
SENTERS. 1833. 

The congregational churches believe 
that God, having, before the foundation of 
the world, designed to redeem fallen man, 
made disclosures of his mercy, which were 
the grounds of faith from the earliest ages. 

That God revealed more fully to Abra- 
ham, the covenant of his grace, and havine 
promised that from his descendants should 
arise the Deliverer and Redeemer of man- 
kind, set that patriarch and his posteritrv' 
apart, as a race specially favoured and 
separated to his service— a peculiar church, 
formed, and carefully preserved, under the 
Divine sanction and government, until the 
birth of the promised Messiah. 

That in the fulness of the time, the Son 
of God was manifested in the flesh, being 
born of the Vurgin Mary, but conceived by 
tiie power of the Holy Spirit ; and that our 
Lora Jesus Christ was both the Son of 
man, and the Son of God— partaking fully 
and truly of human nature, though without 
sin— equal with the Fatiier, and "the 
express image of his persoiL" 

That Jesus Christ, the Son of Gk)d, 
revealed, either personally in his own 
ministry, or by the Holy Spirit in the 
ministiy of his Aposties, the whole mind of 
God, for our salvation ; and that, by his 
obedience to the Divine law while he Uved, 
and by his sufferings unto death, he meri- 
toriously "obtained eternal redemption 
for us ;" having thereby vindicated and 
illustrated Divine justice, "magnified the 
law," and ^ brought in everlasting right- 
eoumess." 

That after his death and resurrection, he 
ascended up into heaven, where, as the 
Mediator, he "ever liveth" to rule over 
all, and to "make intercession for them 
that come unto God by him. — DedarcUion 
of Faith. Sec. 7-10. 

CONFESSION OF THE CHUBCH CF 
ENGLAND. 

We believe that Jesus Christ, the only 
tSon of the eternal Father (as long before 
it was determined, before all beginnings), 
when the fulness of time was come, did 
take of that blessed and pure virgin, both 
fiesh and all the nature of man, that he 
might declare to the world the secret and 
hi<£ien will of his Father (which will had 
been laid up from before all ages and 
generations); and that he might finish iu 
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his hmDan body the xnygterr of our re- 
demption.— Z>oc^nin0 of the Cmr^ofEng- 
land, Art 2, JeioeTt Apology, 

The Son, which is the Word of the 
Father, the Tery and eternal God, and of 
one substance with, the Father, took man's 
nature of the blessed Virgin*s sabstance— 
80 that two whole and perfect natures, 
that is to say the Godhead and manhood, 
were joined together in one person, never 
to be divided, whereof is one Christ, very 
God and very man, who truly suffered, 
was crucified, dead, and buried, to reconr 
cile his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, 
not only for origuial guilt, but also for 
actual sins of men, — 39 Art 2. 



CATENA PATBUM. 

ARTICLE VL-OF OBTAINING SAL- 
VATION BY CHRIST. 

" Neither is tbere salvation In any other; there 
Js none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved."— Acts iv. 12. 

CONFESSION OF 8AX0NT. MSLANCTHON. 

There is no greater vurtue, no comfort 
more effectual, than true invocation. They 
thereforemustneedsbereproved, whoeither 
neglect true invocation or ooirupt it And 
there be divers corruptions . . . whereby 
the custom of those that call upon men de- 
parted out of this life is defended, and help 
or intercession is sought for at their hands. 
Such invocation swerveth from God. and 
giveth unto creatures virtue, help, or mter- 
cession. For they that spealc modestly, 
spealL of intercession alone; but human 
superstition goeth on farther, and giveth 
virtue to them. 

We remember that Luther often said, *Mn 
the Old Testament it is a clear testimony 
of Messiah his Godhead, which afi^rmetn 
that he is to be invocated, and by tins 
propertv is the Messiah there distinguished 
from otner prophets ;" and he complained 
that that most weighty testimony was ob- 
scured and weakened bv transfemng prayer 
to other men. — Art. 22. 

COMF£8SI0N OF VITIRTEMBERO. 

By prayer God is invocated, and true 
invocation is a worlc of faith, and cannot 
be done without faith. Now faith doth 
behold Christ and rely upon his merits 
only. Wherefore, except thou shalt apply 
unto thyself the merit of Christ by faith, 
prayer will stand thee in no stead before 
God.— Art 16. 

We confess also, that the saints in heaven 
do, after their certain manner, pray for us 
before God, as the angels also are careful 
for us ; and all the creatures do, after a 
certain heavenly manner, groan for our 



salvation, and travail together with ns, ai 
Paul speaketh. But as tue worship or in- 
vocation of creatures is not to be instituted 
upon their ffroanings, so upon the prayer 
of saints in neaven we may not allow the 
invocation of saints. For, touching the in- 
vocating of them, there is no command- 
ment nor example in the Holy Scriptures. 
For seeing all hope of our sfuvation is to 
be put, not in the saints, but in our Lord 
God alone, through his Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, it is dear, that not the saints, but 
God alone is to be prayed unto. . . . 

But we, say they, worship not the saints, 
but only desire to be holpen before God by 
their praters. But so to desire, as the ser- 
vice of Litanies showeth, and is commonly 
used, is nothing else but to call upon and 
worship saints : for such desiring requireth, 
that he is who is desired, be everywhere 
present, and hear the petition. But this 
migesty ^eeth to God alone; and if it be 
given to ue creature, the creature is wot- 
shipped.— Chap. 23. 

CONFESSION OF BOHEMIA. 

As touching holy men, it is taught, first* 
that no man from the beginning of the 
world unto this time either was, or now is, 
or can be henceforth unto the end, sancti- 
fied by his worlLS or holy actions. . . . 
And the Holy Scriptures plainly witnesseth 
throughout all the books thereof that all 
men, even from theur births, are. by nature^ 
sinners, and that thepre neiuer is, nor hatb 
been, any one, who, of himself, and by him- 
self, was righteous and holy ; but ** all have 
gone aside from God, and are become un- 
profitable and of no account at all." And 
whereas some are made holy and accept- 
able unto God, that is purchased unto them 
without any worthiness or merit of theirs, 
by him who alone is holy. . . . 

So it is by no means to be sufiered, that 
the honour of the Lamb, Christ our Lord, 
and things belonging to him, and due to 
him alone, and appertaining to the proper 
and true priesthood of his nature, shoiQa be 
transferred to them: that is, lest of them, 
and those torments which they suffered, 
we should make redeemers or merits in 
this life, or else advocates, intercessors, and 
mediators in heaven, or tiiat we should in- 
vocate them ; and not them only, but not 
so much as the holy angels, seeing they 
are not God. For there is one only Re- 
deemer, there is one only Advocate, the 
most merciful Lord of us alL . • Whereof 
we have many testimonies in the Scripture. 
Holy Peter, before the whole council at 
Jerusalem, doth prove by sound arguments, 
that *' salvation is not to be found in any 
other, than in Christ Jesus alone ; and that, 
under this large cope of heaven, there is no 
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oiher name given nnto men, whereby we 
may be sayed." ... Of all points of 
doctrine we account this the chiefest and 
weightiest, as that wherein the sum of the 
Gospel doth consist, whereon Christianity 
is founded, and wherein the predons and 
most noble treasure of eternal salyation, 
and the only and lively comfort proceed- 
ing from 6o(l, is comprehended.--Chap. 6 
and 17, 

CONFESSION OF BBLGTA. 

We believe l^at the Holy Spirit doth 
bestow upon us true faith, wnich doth 
embrace Jesus Christ with all his merits, 
doth challenge him unto himself as proper 
and peculiar, and doth seek for nothmg 
besides him. For it is necessary that either 
all those things which are required unto 
our salvation be not in Christ, or^ if all be 
in him, that then he which by faith pos- 
aesseth Jesus Christ hath also perfect sal- 
vation. Therefore it is an horrible blas- 
phemy against God to affirm that Christ 
18 not sufficient, but that we have need of 
other means besides him. For thereupon 
it should follow, that Christ is only in part 
our Saviour. — Art 22. 

We also believe that we have no access 
to God, but by one only mediator and ad- 
vocate, Jesus* Christ tne righteous; who 
was, therefore, made man (imiting the hu- 
man to the Divine nature), that there might 
be an entrance made for us miserable men 
to the majesty of God, which had other- 
wise been shut up against us for ever. — 
Art 26. 

CONFESSION OF FRANCE. 

We believe, because Jesus Christ is the 
only advocate given imto us, who also com- 
mandeth us to come boldly unto the Father 
in his name, that it^ is not lawful for us to 
make our prayers in any other form, but 
in that which God hath set us down in 
hiB Word: and tliat whatsoever men have 
forged of the intercession of saints depart- 
ed, is nothing but the deceits and sleights 
of Satan, that he might withdraw men from 
the right manner of pra3ring. We also re- 
ject aU other means, whatsoever men have 
devised, to exempt themselves from the 
wrath of God. So much as is given unto 
them, so much is derogated from the sacri- 
fice and death of Christ.— Art 24. 

CONFESSION OF SUEVBLAND. 

By the commandment of Christ the Sa- 
viour, that heavenlyFather alone is by the 
same Christ m the Holy Spirit to be pray- 
ed unto, as he who hath promised that he 
will never deny us any of those things 
which we, by a true faith, ask him through 
hiaSoii. And seeing the Scripture setteth 



before us ** one only Mediator ** who both 
loveth us more entirely, and can by au- 
thority do more with the Father, than 
any other, they rightly thhik, that this only 
intercessor and lulvocate ought to suffice 
us.— Art IL 

FORMER CONFESSION OF HELVETIA. 

In the whole Evangelical doctrine, this 
ought first and chiefly to be urged, that we 
are saved by the only mercy and grace of 
God, and by Christ' his merits; whereof 
tiiat men may luiow how much they stand 
in need, their sins must be very dearly laid 
open unto them by the law, and Chnst his 
death.— Art 12. 

LATTER CONFESSION OF HELVETIA. 

Because God is an invisible spirit, and 
an incomprehensible essence, he cannot, 
therefore, 0]^ any act or image be express- 
ed. For this cause we fear not, witn the 
Scripture, to term the images of God mere 
lies. We do, therefore, reject not only the 
idols of the Gentiles, but also the images 
of Christians. . . . We, in all dangera 
and casualities of life, call on God alone, 
and that by the mediation of the only me- 
diator and our intercessor, Jesus Christ 
• . . Neither do we acknowledge the 
saints for our intercessors or mediators, be- 
fore the Father in heaven. 

Yet for all that, we do neither despise 
the saints, nor think basely of them. For 
we acknowledge them to be the living 
members of Christ, the firiends of God, 
who have gloriously overcome the flesh 
and the world. We, therefore, love them 
as brethren, and honour them also; yet 
not with any worship, but with an hon- 
ourable opinion of them, and with just 
praises of them. We also do imitate them. 
For we desire, with most earnest affections 
and prayers, to be followers of their faith 
and virtues ; to be partakers also with them 
of everlasting salvation ; to dwell together 
with them everlastingly with God, and to 
r^oice with them in Christ And we much 
loss believe that the relics of saints are to 
be adored or worshipped. Those ancient 
holy men seemed sumcientiy to have hon- 
oured their dead, if they had honestly com- 
mitted their bocUes to the earth, after that 
the sotd was gone up into heaven ; and the^ 
thought that the most noble relics of then: 
ancestors were their virtues, doctrine, and 
faith. — Chap. 4 and 5. 

C0MFESSi6n OF AUGSBDRO. 

Invocation is an honour which is to be 
given only to God Almighfrjr; that is, to 
the eternal Father, and to his Son our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, and to the Holy Spurit 
And God hath proposed his Son Jesus 
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Christ for a mediator and Hi^ Priest that 
maketh mtercession for as. He testifieth, 
that for him alone our prayers are heard 
and accepted. • . . Therefore we con- 
demn the whole custom of invocating samts 
departed, and think it is to be avoided. 
Notwithstanding it profiteth to recite the 
true histories of holy men, because their 
examples do profitably instruct, if they be 
rightly propounded. 'When we hear th&t 
David's fall was forgiyen him, faith is con- 
firmed in us also. Tae constancy of the an- 
cient martyrs doth now likewise strengthen 
the minds of the godly. For tl^ use it is 
profitable to recite their histories ; but yet 
there had need be discretion in applying 
their examples. — Art. 21. 

CONFESSION OF IRELAND. 1615. 

Christ fulfilled the law for us perfectly: 
for our sakes he endured most grieyous 
torments immediately in his soul, and most 
painful sufferings in his body. He was cru- 
cified, and di^, to reconcile his Father 
unto us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for 
original guilt, but also for all our actual 
transgressions. — Art 6. 

Tbey are to be condemned that presume 
to say, that eyery man shall be saved by 
the law or sect which he professeth, so that 
he be diligent to frame his life according 
to that law, and the light of Nature. For 
Holy Scripture doth set out unto us only 
the name of Jesus Christ, whereby men 
must be saved. — ^Art. 7. 

CONFESSION OF WESnONSTRR. 

The distance between God and the crea- 
ture is so great, that although reasonable 
creatures do owe obedience unto him as 
their Creator, yet they could never have 
any firuition of him as their blessedness 
and reward, but by some voluntary conde- 
scension on God's part, which he hath been 
pleased to express by way of covenant. 

The first covenant made with man was 
a covenant of works, wherein life was pro- 
mised to Adam, and in hun to his posterity, 
upon condition of perfect and personal obe- 
dience. 

Man by bis fall having made himself in- 
capable of life by that covenant, the Lord 
was pleased to make a second, commonly 
called Uie covenant of grace : whereby he 
fireely ofiereth unto sinners life and salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ, requireth of them 
faith in him, that they may be saved ; and 
promiseth to give unto all those that are 
ordained unto life his Holy Spirit, to make 
them willing and able to believe. 

This covenant of grace is frequently set 
forth in the Scripture by the name of a 
Testament, in reference to the death of 
Jesus Christ the testator, and the everlast- 



ing inheritance, with all things belonging 
to it, therein bequeathed. 

This covenant was difierently adminis- 
tered in the time of the law, and in the 
time of the Gospel : under the law it was 
administered by promises, prophecies, sac- 
rifices, circumasion, the Pascal lamb, and 
other types and ordinances delivered to 
the people of the Jews, all fore-signifying 
Chnst to come, which were for that time 
sufficient and efficacious, through the oper- 
ation of the Spirit, to instruct and build up 
the elect in faith in the promised Messiah, 
by whom they had full remission of sins, 
and eternal salvation ; and is called the Old 
Testament 

Under the Gospel, when Christ the sub- 
stance was exhibited, the ordinances in 
which this covenant is dispensed are the 
preaching of the Word, and the adminis- 
tration of the saCTament of baptism and 
the Lord's Supper; which, though fewer 
in number, and administered with more 
simplicity and less outward glory, yet in 
them it is held forth in more fulness, evi- 
dence, and spiritual efficacy, to all nations, 
both Jews and Gentiles, and is called the 
New Testament : there are not, therefore, 
two covenants of grace differing in sub- 
stance, but one and the same under various 
di^ensations. — Chap. 7. 

CONFESSION OF ENGLISH AND WELSH 
BAPTISTS. 1689. 

The distance between God and the crea- 
ture is so great, that although reasonable 
creatures do owe obedience unto him as 
their Creator, yet they could never have 
retained the reward of life, but by some 
voluntary condescension on God's part, 
which he hath been pleased to express, by 
way of covenant 

Moreover, man having brought himsdf 
under the curse of the law by his fall, it 
pleased the Lord to make a covenant of 
grace, wherem he finely offereth unto sin- 
ners, life and salvation by Jesus Christ, 
requiring of them faith in him, that they 
may be saved ; and promising to give unto 
all those that are ordained unto etemid 
life, his Holy Spirit, to make them willing 
and able to beheve. 

This covenant is revealed in the Gospel; 
first of all to Adam in the promise of salva- 
tion by the seed of the woman, and after- 
wards by farther steps, until the full dis- 
covery thereof was completed in the New 
Testament ; and it is founded in that eter- 
nal covenant transaction that was between 
the Father and the Son about the redemp- 
tion of the elect ; and it is alone by the 
grace of this covenant, that all of the pos- 
terity of fallen Adam, that ever were saved, 
did obtain life and a blessed immorta1it>y— 
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man being now utterly incapable of ac- 
ceptance with God upon those tenns on 
wbich Adam stood in bis stite of iimo- 
ceocy.— Oh^. 7. 

CONFESSION OF THB WELSH 
METHODISTS. 1823. 

Christ, according to the decree and the 
etenifd covenant, was appointed to be a 
mediator, and he ezecnted that office from 
the pMBtiod **the seed of the woman" was 
promised, until his incarnation. He was 
to perform his mediatorial offices in two 
states— that of his humiliation and that of 
his exaltation. In his state of humiliation 
he was a true God, who came to take upon 
him the nature oi maii^to be a real man, 
partaking of flesh and blood: he who was 
in the form of God, was to take upon him 
the form of a servant : he who knew no 
sin, to be made sin for rinners; assuming 
his manhood in the womb of a pNOor virgin ; 
laid in a manger when he was bom ; per- 
secuted; broi^tupin poverty; the sub- 
ject of calumny, falsehood, and reproach; 
hearing the greatest contemot and suffer- 
ings in his body and soul from men and 
from devils, and even from God himself, 
as from a righteous judge. He was obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. In his condescension, his sufferings, 
and his death, he magnified the law, satis- 
fied justice, glorified all the attributes of 
God, overcame the devil, and destroyed 
death. The chastisement of sin was placed 
upon him to the utmost; he gave a suffi- 
cient and unblemished sacrifice, and satis- 
faction, so that he blotted out sins through 
offering himself; he redeemed his churcn, 
brought in everlasting righteousness for 
it, and opened a fountain to cleanse it 
thoronghfy. 

Christ administered all his mediatorial 
offices in his humiliation ; he taught the 
multitudes, but more particularly his dis- 
ciples. He overcame men, unclean spirits, 
toe elements, diseases, and even death. 
He protected and governed his people. By 
sacrificing himself he rendered every other 
sacrifice nimecessaiy; he interceded for 
transgressoxs and blessed the people. — 
Art. 17. 

OOVFBflSION OF WESLBTAN METHODISTS. 

By that means (of Christ's death upon 
the cross for our redemption) he offer^ a 
fall satisfiiction and atonement to Divine 
Justice for the sins of the whole world. . . 

Our sins deserved death : but Christ being 
both God and man, and p^ectly righteous, 
there was an infinite value and merit in 
his death, which being undergone for our 
sakes^ and hi our stead. Almighty God 
ezcvdses his men^, in the foigivraess of 



sins, consistently with his justice and holi- 
ness. . . . 

(Thus) I learn the infinite evil of sin in 
the sight of God, who could not suffer it to 
go unpunished. . . . 

I learn that God is love ; for " God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life,'* (St. John 
lii. 16.) 

I learn also that God is a behig of awful 
justice ; and that in the death of our Lord 
Jesus, both his love and justice are harmo- 
nised and glorified. 

Let us tnen devoutly say, with St Paul, 
" Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable 
gift;" and with St. John, ** Unto him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in 
his own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and his Father, to 
him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. ijnen."-*CatecAu»t 2. Sec 7-11. 

COVFESSION OF THB CHUBCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

Neither have we any other mediator and 
intercessor, by whom we may have access 
to God the Father, than Jesus Christ, in 
whose only name all thln^ are obtained 
at his Father's hand. But it is a shameful 
part, and full of infidelity, that we see 
everywhere used in the churches of our 
adversaries, not only in that they will have 
iimumerable s^rts of mediators, and that 
utterly without the authority of God's 
Word ; . . • but besides this also, in that 
they do not only wickedly, but also shame- 
fully, call upon the blessed Virgin, Christ's 
mother, to nave her remember that she is 
the mother, and to command her Son, and 
to use a mother's authority over him. — 
Doctrine of the Church of England^ publish- 
ed bjf atUliariiy of Queen Elizabeth, — Art. 4. 
JeweTe Apology, 

Min, Tjie Almighty Lord, who is a most 
strong tower to all them that put their 
trust m him, to whom all things in heaven, 
in earth, and under the earth, do bow and 
obey, be now and evermore thy defence ; 
and make thee know and feel, that there 
is none other name under heaven given 
to man, in whom, and through whom, 
thou mayest receive health and salvation, 
but only the name of bur Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Retp, O Saviour of the world, who by 
thy cross and precious blood hast redeemed 
me, save me, and help me, O Lord, I hum- 
bly beseech thee. — VisUation Office, Al- 
t&red,^ 

C* The alteration is only a Jndiclons transpod- 
tion, making the minister speak first and the 
rick man respond. The words are verbatim as 
in the Prayer-boek, hut in an inverse order. 
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thiB. til ye pe^le: [KOideT It ^ 
11 se UuEdwelllnlhenorld; 1 



and low, neb uidpDor^ one wit 
nwolli ihiU meek of wMoni: 
■ball TooMa of undentuidliiE. 



DtthidTtii 



iTRUOdB, 



St neoeseary 



We »iud before, that 
do pertain to the inlorprstdiig ot 
cIm of the oreBd, "I belisve l!i8 

ofBin ~ ■ 

Chun 

9Biy or light thinra. It Is 

that in tha Church the doctrine 

ing tin fihonld be proponnded; and that 
men ahonld knon what tin j^ and tliat 
there should he an evident diSrorsnco be- 
tween poliljcal jadgmeDts and the judg- 
ments of God. But seeing our adBenanei 
do not teach aright what nn it, they i:ondmi 
men in an eTil aecority and nan; false 
opiniOQS. A^n, what can be more mis- 
erable than either to be obacuro or to be 
ignorant of thia great b^eflt — TLajnely^ 
the remiuioa of sins, and delivenuico from 
eternal death? For then a no difereji'x 
belaeen Uie Church and other nun, ichen the 
Ughi u exitngtatkBi, concemiDg free remis- 
sion of sua for the Son^A aake ; and con^ 
ceming faith whereby remisuoa mnst bi 
received : neither is Uiere any other com- 
fort drawing us back from eternal dea.tb 
neither can there bs any tiae inrocalioi 
without this comfort: and Ood himself 
batb 80 often commanded that lila Son 
should be heard, and the Qffiipel kept, 
which is a wonderful decree brought foith 
out of the aecret oonnael of the Godhead, 
When it had been bid from all creatures: 
therefore it ia most neceaaajy that the true 

-. led" "" ^^ 

t In all agea, even from our first 
father's time, the devila have scattered 
subtile delusions agair 
concerning tbe Son of God ; and espedally 
in thia article: whom, notwithstanding 
God hath oflentimea refhted, good teadi- 
era being again ruaed up, tWt the Church 
might not utterly penah. A " 
Koah, Shem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 



given the promtae toncUnr llie Hedi- 

the Son of God, and toacEing remis- 

cf sins ; nnd that tills lemtsafon la to 

ba treely, for thg Mediator's sake. And 

" I - - s 

the Mediatory and tl 
had external ritoa given them of God, 
which were sigiiii of the promise, and the 
of public congregation. Theie riles 
did a great part of vm multitude imittte, 
oailiiag the doctrine of lU pronuf Md 
fiaOi: and when they bad deviaed this 
persuasion, that mcai, by obMrving tliew 
rrtea, might deserve remlssioii (d'dna, th^ 
heaped up many ceremonies ; and by little 
and littla, boldueaa went m ihr (a> com- 
monly It Cometh t<i pass) that divers men 
devised divers goda. Ab &e jIhMm i»- 
parted fiom the true Ciumh (f Ood, and 
fiomlhelaiowledseoflhetnieCkidaitd&t 
promiae of the Redeemer, 

The same thing also happened after 
Moaea his time. Ceremoniea bad been 
appointed for this cause, that they should 



othcra after t 



id ahow the ti 



i dif- 



., of the doctrioe of Uth, of fiee 
in for tlie Mediator'a sake, feigned 
s were forgiven Tor those rites and 
isj Htid by thia auperstition they 
up sncrilices and forgot the Uedi- 
id were without true comfbrt and 
The same thing happen- 

__,. . apostlea' lime. Thelight 

of tha Gospel bdng lost, wherein is pro- 
pounded (rae remission for the HedlBIor's 
sake, and that to be received bv fUtii; 
they sought remission by monastieal ex* 
erciBCs, bv single life, by divera observa- 
tions, by the offering in the mass, by Qie 
intercession of dead men ; and many mOD- 
strons superstitions were devised, as the 
histories of the whole Church which suc- 
ceeded the Hpostlcs do declare. 

Against these errora the infinite mercy 
of God hath onentimes restored the VMoe 
of the Gospel : and w, among the ■people 
of Israel, he did often raise np prophets 
which should purge the doctrine diUiient- 
ly: so in tha Church, after tha aposUea' 
bme, when tho writings of Origea and 
Pelarius, and the auperstition of the peo- 
ple, had corrupted the purity of the Gos- 
pe], yet, notnithstanding, as In doikneea, 
the Ught of tho Gospel was again kindled 
by Augustine and him followed Prosper, 
Maximns, and others, who reproved the 
folse opinionstouchingthisarticle. After- 
wards, when the monks were sprung up, 
and that opinion which felgneta men to 
merit by their works was airesb niiMd 
abroad ; yet there were some of a betto' 
judgment, although Uiej added stubble to 
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tbe fotindation : as Hugo, &c And now, 
by the voice of Luther, the doctrine of the 
Crospel is more cleared, and more evidently 
restored, and the I^amb showed unto us; 
as the Baptist saith (John i. 29, and iiL 
36). The same voice of the Gospel our 
churches do publish, and that without cor- 
ruption : ana we do expressly discern that 
discipline, or righteousness, which a man 
not regenerate may perform., from the 
righteousness of faith, and that newness 
Whereof the Gospel doth preach. 

We say that all men are to be restrained 
by discipline; that is, by that righteous- 
ness which even the unregenerate ought, 
and after a sort may, penorm: which is 
an obedience in external actions, accord- 
ing to all the commandments of God ap- 
{>ertaining to all men. Because that God 
eft this liberty in man after his fall, that 
the outward members mi^ht, after a sort, 
obey the reason and the will, in stirring up 
or omitting outward motions : as, Achilles 
may draw his sword, or put it up into the 
sheath; Scipio may restrain his members, 
so that he meddle not with another man's 
wife; as in their place tiiese things are 
truly and copiously declared. Now it is 
most certain, that this discipline is com- 
manded of God, and that the breaking 
thereof is punished with present and eter- 
nal punishments, even in those which are 
not converted unto God; according, to 
those sayings, "Fornicators and adulterers 
the Lord wUl iudge," (Heb. xilL 4.). Also, 
** Woe unto thee which spoilest, for thou 
shalt be spoiled," (Isa. xxxiii. 1.) But al- 
though all men ought to govern weir man- 
ners oy this discipline, and God doth se- 
verely command tnat all kingdoms should 
defend this discipline, and he by horrible 
punishments doth declare his wrath against 
this outward contumacy : yet this external 
discipline, even where it is most honest, it 
is not a fulfilling of the law, neither doth 
it deserve remission of sins, ^either is that 
righteousness whereby we are accepted be- 
fore God, nor that lignt shining in the na- 
ture of men, as righteousness shineth in 
us in our creation, or as new righteous- 
ness will shine in us in life eternal. But 
all this discipline is an eternal government 
such as it is ; like unto the leu of the fig- 
tree wherewith our first parents, after then: 
&]], did cover their nakedness: neither 
doth it any more take away sin, and the 
corruption of nature, and death, than those 
fig-leaves did.— Art 8. 

CONFESSION OF BOHEMIA. 

No man firom the beginning of the world 
unto this time either was, or now is, or 
can be henceforth unto the end, sanctified 
by his works or holy actions : according 



to tbe saving of Moses, the faithful ser- 
vant of the Lord, when he cried out unto 
the Lord (Exod. xxxiv. 9), *' Lord, in 
thy sight no man is innocent," that is, per- 
fectly holy. And in the book of Job, xv. 
16: ** Behold, among his saints, none is 
immutable, and the neavens (angels) are 
not clean in his sight." And the Holy 
Scripture plainly witnesseth throughout 
all the books thereof that all men, even 
from their bhth, are by nature sinners; 
Eph. ii. 1, and that there neither is, nor 
hath been any one, who, of himself and 
by himself, was righteous and holy ; Ps. 
XIV. 8, but ** all have gone aside from God, 
and are become unprofitable;" Bom. iii. 
12, and of no account at all. And whereas 
some are made holy and acceptable unto 
God, that is. purchiased unto without any 
worthiness or merit of theirs, by him who 
alone is holy. — Chap. 17. 

LATTEB OOMFESSION OF HELVETIA. 

There is but one baptism in the Church 
of God : for it is sufficient to be once bap- 
tised or consecrated unto God. For bap- 
tism once received doth continue all a 
man's life, and is a perpetual sealing of 
our adoption unto us. . . Moreover, by 
the sacrament of baptism God doth sepa- 
rate us from all other religions and na- 
tions, and doth consecrate us a peculiar 
Eeopie to himself. We therefore, by being 
aptised, do confess our faith, and are 
bound to nve unto God obedience, mor- 
tification of the flesh, and newness of life ; 
yea, and we are billed soldiers for the holy 
wanare of Christ, that all our life long we 
should fight against the world, Satan, and 
our own fiesh. Moreover, we are baptised 
into one body of the Church, that we might 
well agree with idl the members of the 
Church in the same religion and mutual 
duties. 

We believe that of all others is the most 
perfect form of baptism wherein Christ 
was baptised, and which the rest of the 
apostles did use in baptism. Those, there- 
fore, which by man's device were added 
afterwards, and used in the Church, we 
think them nothing necessary to the per- 
fection of baptism. (And in the margin. 
Yea, we have utterly rejected some of 
them, as merely superstitious; some, as 
being manifestly brought, by the negli- 
gence of bishopc, from the baptism of those 
which be of age, unto the bi4)tism of in- 
fants; and some, to be short, as altogether 
unprofitable; as it is clearly expounded 
in the confession of Wirtembuig.) Of 
whidi kind is exorcism, and the use of 
lights, oil, salt, spittle, and such other 
things. For we believe that the baptism 
of the Church, which is but od9, was sanor 
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umnr or thb protest aht covfei siovs* 



tffled in Ood*« fimt inttfttitloii Ot it, and 
wfl« conMcrated by the Word, and it now 
of full fbrcef by and for th« flnt bleMing 
of God npou it— Chap. 20. 

The Epiftle to the Colotfiant repro?eth 
tho«e which by an overmuch abstinence 
will get unto thenuekef an opinion of 
holinoM. Therefore we do altogether roia- 
Hke the Tatiani, &c.— Chap. 24. 

COVFRMIOM OF lUEVELAMD. 

If St. Panl (than whom no man at any 
time did teach Chri«t more certainly) do 
earnestly a^lrm that through Chritt we 
have ODtained tuch liberty in ontward 
things, that he doth not only give aothor- 
ity to any creature to burden those which 
believe in Christ,, no, not so much as with 
those ceremonies and observations which 
notwithstanding God himself appointed, 
and would have to be profitable in Mr 
time: but also donounceth. "that they 
be fallen away from Christ, and that 
Christ shall nothing at all profit them" 
(Gal V. 2-4) who suffer themselves to be 
addicted thereunto; what shall we then 
think of those commandments which men 
have deidsed of their own brain, not only 
without any oracle, but also without anv 
example worthy to be followed, and whlcn 
are tnerefore made unto many not only 
beggarly and weak, but also hurtftil; not 
elements, that is, rudiments of holy disci- 
pline, but impediments of true gooliness? 
How much more uf\iustly shall any man 
take unto himself authority over the in- 
heritance of Christ, to oppress them with 
such kind of bondage! and how far shall 
it remove us from Christ, if we submit 
ourselves unto those things f For who 
doth not see the glory of Christ (to whom 
we ought holy to uve, whom he hath 
wholly redeemed to himself, and restored 
to liberty, and that by his blood) to be 
more obscured, if, besldee his authority, 
we do bind our conscience to those laws 
which are the inventions of men, than to 
those which have God for their author, 
idtiiough they were to be observed, but 
only observea for thehr time? Certainly, 
it is a less fault to play the Jew than the 
heathen. Now it Is the manner of the 
heathen to receive laws for the worship 
of God which have their beginning from 
man's invention only, God never being 
asked counsel in the matter. Wherefore, 
if in any matter at ail, certainly here, 
that saying of Paul hath a place t *^ Ye are 
bong(bt with a price; be not ye the ser- 
vants of men,'* (1 Cor. viL 28.) . . More- 
over, the case so standeth with us that, 
although we could pray and fast so ^li- 
giously, aid so perfectly do all those 
wings which God oath e^johied us, that 



nothing more could be required of w 
(which hitherto no mortal roan hath at 
any time performed) ; yet for all this we 
must confess that we are unprofitable 
servants. Tlierefore, what merit can we 
dream of ?— Chap. 8, 10. 

COVFKtSIOir OF BAILB. 

The church of Christ doth herein Ubonr 
all that she can to keep the bonds of peace 
and love in unity, llierefore she doth by 
no means communicate with sects, and the 
rules of orders, devised to make a diflinr- 
ence of days^ meats, apparel, and ceremo- 
nies.— Art. 6, sec. 8. 

No man can prohibit that which Christ 
himself hath not prohibited. For tUs cause 
we know that auricular confession, holy- 
days dedicated to saints, and such-like 
things, had their bednning of men, and 
were not commanded of God ; as, on the 
other side, we know that the manriage of 
ministers was not forbidden. 

And again, no man can forbid those 
things which God hath permitted ; there- 
fore we think that it is not by any meane 
forbidden to receive meats with thanks- 
giving.— Art. 10, 1-4. 

OOttFEMKOm OF WIRTEMBUSa. 

Whereas some men do think that man 
can come to that Rtate in this lifo, as to 
be able by his works not only to ftilfil the 
ten commandments, but also to do more 
and greater works than are commanded 
in the law (which they call works of snpe- 
reroffation), it is contrary to the doctnne 
of tne prophets and apostles, and it if 
repugnant to the judgment of the true 
Catholic Church.— Chap. 0. 

COVFSSSION OF AUOtBUBO. 

That which our adversaries do accuse us 
of, that we neglect the doctrine of good 
works, is a manifest slander. For the 
books of our divines are extant, wherein 
they do godly and profitably teach, touch- 
hig good works, wnat works in evevy call- 
ing do please God. And whereas in roost 
churches there hath been of a long time no 
mention of the most special worlu, namely, 
of the exercises of fotth, and of the praise 
of such works as pertain to civil govern- 
ment, but for the most part they spent all 
their sermons in setting forth the praises 
of human traditions, and in commendiag 
holy-days, ftstings, the state of monks, 
fraternities, pilgrimages, the worship of 
saints, rosanes, and other unprofitable 
services; now, by the goodness of God. 
the Church is reclaimed unto the tme and 
profitable worship which God doth require 
and approve. The prophets do bewdftUs 
calamity of the Churon in veiy Tthameol 
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wicked confidence in ctremonjes, HhDuld ceive the benefit of Cbriit; aaClirist bj 
hare tbe cUef place in the Chorcb. liVan! ndt udth, " Come anto me oil je that are 
thia error the^ revoke the Chnrch unto ttu! I lad^o," And Sl Paul sajth, " He is rich 
tme service a! God, sad mito ^ood wcrrkt I towards all," (Rom. x. xiL) Albeit, thera- 
indeod. Wb«t can be more forcibly spokau I fore, that contrition in repentance be ne- 
(han that Hnnon in the 50th Fulm; "Thi' ' aesiaiy, yetwa mtut know that nmlaalon 
God of sods, the Lord hath ipcksn, anij of ilns Is given unto ui, and that m are 
called the eartb," ILc Here God dotb . made jiutaf unjizit, thatli, raoouciled or 
preachuoto all mankind, condemning theii.' accepted, andUie sone of God, freslf, for 
vain tmst in ceremonies ; and propoandeth Christ, and not for the worthlneBa ttf onr 
another worship, eivlng them to Tinder- oontrition, or of any other worki which 
stand that he u bishlj dlipleaaed with aithei go befbre or follow after, Bnt this 
them that in the Chnich do to preach same benefit must be received by faith, 
ceremonieB, that they overturn the true whereby wa mnit believe that remission 
worship of Ood. ... of tins and JostiQcatiaa la given os 

For both lluse parts of doctrine ought for Christ's sake. This knowledge Bod 
alwsyatobe in tbeChnrchi namely, th* Ijndpnent bringeth rare oonsalatian Onto 
Qomdof&ith, Ibrto iostntct and comfort i troubled minds; and how nscessary It ia 



d which ia the true worship oT 
Uod, As fbr onr adveraaries, (edng that 
tfaay do corrupt tha doctrine of ^th, they 
cannot give any sonnd comfort to the con- 
sdencea ; tra they will have men to stand 
In donbt of the remlssiaa of their sins, and 
yet afterwaida ihey bid men seek remis- 
sioD bf tbdr own woAs. They deviK 
monkeries, and other sach works, and then 
thay abolish the tme worship of Qod ; for 
piBjei and other siuitnal eierdses are laid 
ssidairiiea mea's minds are i 
in a true trait ia Christ. Moreover, their 
wo^ <tf the second table cannot please 
God except fUtta go with them. For this 



leth no dispatalionsof pre- 
Euchliket for the promise 
is general, and detracteth nothmg firom 
good works; yea, rather, it doth stir up 
men unto fUth and onto Uuly good vrorka. 



E^ which is but begun, 
perfect, doth please God for Christ's sake 
alone. Thirdly, they debase the woiks 
oomnumded of God, and prefer man's tra- 
ditlona fhr belbre them. These they set 
ont with meet godly titles, calling them 
the po^bctlon (d' Oa Gospel ; bat in the 
meantiaie thev ep6>k so coldly of the dnty 
of a man's calling, of magistracy, of mar- 
riage, Ac, that many grave men have 
donbtad wbeUier these Eta(«B of life did 
nle«M Qod 01 no. Therefore onr preachen 
have with great cue and Mndy set ftiNh 
bolli these kind* of doctrine; namely, 
tMeUngtho Gond conoerniog Mth, and 
■joining thereidtli a pure and holy doc- 
trine of woks. 

Krst, loachlng fiiith and jutUfleaUoo, 
tbay teach Urns. Christ hath fitly set 
down the sam of the Uospel when, as in 
tha lajt of Luke, he willeth, "That re- 
pMitanoe and reminlon of sins shonld be 
j](eacbed In his name." For the Gospel 
nmnvetli and oonvlnceth sins, and re> 
qo^eth repentance, and withal oObreth 
remisdon of ^ni fw Christ's sake, freely, 
DM tor onr own wortiiinesa. And like as 



"^ : Svitcrilitd atfra hu lie KMt Maktlg, 

'"''! ai>dhiiBimtdu>ld,imtX»marlWi. . . 
Sabtertiiidba BariMt, NMa, OmiltmtH, 
Burgtua, UvAttn, imd Cmauiu, yt 
16B8 : opprOEeJ iy &b fimsroJ .fawntb, 
I6asaadi6i9. . . , Batified ig an Ad 
ofPaiiiament, 1640; and iHbtrribed bg 
Kiag Charkt II. at ^pry, Jvne 33, 166i^, 
awTiSawn, Jan. 1, IBSl. 
We detest and refuse the nmrped au- 
thority of that Roman Antichrist upon the 
Scriptures of God, upon the KiA, the civil 
magiBtratea, and conscicncea of men; all 
his tyrannoos laws made upon indiSerent 
things against our Christian liber^ ; his 
enoneoDS doctrine against tlie sufficiency 
of tbe written Wn^ the perfectkn of the 
law, the office of Christ and his blessed 
erangel; its Mrngileii mOrns CDnoernuu 
dnjBuina. our naloial inabili^ and rebel 
lion to God's law, our justificatioa by faith 
only, our imperfect sanctification and obe- 
dience to the law ; the nature, number. 






of ti 



holy SB 



bastard sacraments, with all his ntes, cere- 
monies, and false doctrine, added to tb« 
ministration of tbe tme saeramaitl with* 
ootthe wordof God; Ait end Judgwiai lt 
i^ahtt A^hCs departing ynthaat Uasoffv 
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or real presence of Christ's body in the 
elements, and receiving of the same by 
wickedf or bodies of men; his dispensations 
with solemn oaths, peijnries, and degrees 
of marriage forbidden in the world ; his 
cmelty against the innocent divorced; his 
devilish mass; his bUsphemons priesthood: 
his pro£Emce sacrifice for sins of the dead 
and the quick; his canonisation of men; 
calling upon angels or saints departed, 
worshipping of imagery, relics, and crosses ; 
dedicating of kirks, altars, ana days; vows 
to creatnres ; his purgatory, prayers for the 
dead; prayine or speaking in a strange 
language, with his processions, and blM- 
phemous litany, ana multitudes of advo- 
cates or mediators ; his manifold orders, 
auricular confession : his desperate and un- 
certain repentance ; his general and doubt- 
eome faitn: his satis&ctions of men for 
theh: sins; nis justification by works, o^ 
cperaimif works of supererogation, merits, 
pardons, peregrinations, and stations ; his 
holy water, baptising of bells, coi\juring of 
spirits, crossing, sayning. anointing, con- 
juring, hallowing of God's good creatures 
with tne superstitious opinion johied there- 
with ; his worldly monarchy, and wicked 
hierarchy; his three solemn vows, with 
all his shavelings of sundry sorts; his erro- 
neous and bloody decrees made at Trent, 
with all the subscribers and or approvers 
of that cruel and bloody band, conjured 
against the Kirk of God. And finally, we 
detest all his vain allegories, rights, signs, 
and traditions, brought m the Kirk, without 
or against the word of God and doctrine of 
this true Reformed Kirk ; to the which we 
join ourselves willingly, in doctrine, faith, 
religion,, discipline, and use of the holy sa- 
craments, as hvely members of the same hi 
Christ our head : promising and swearing 
by the great name of theTord our Goo, 
that we shall continue in the obedience of 
the doctrine and discipline of this Kirk, 
and shall defend the same, according to 
our vocation and power, all the days of 
our lives; under tne pains contained in 
the law, and danger both of body and soul 
in the aay of God's fearful judgment. 

CONFESSION OF WASTMIN8TBB. 

Christ, by his obedience and death, did 
full discnarge the debt of all those that 
are thus justified, and did make a proper, 
real, and full satisfaction to his Father's 
justice in their behalf. Yet, inasmuch as 
he was given by the Father for them, and 
his obedience and satisfaction accepted in 
their stead, and both freelv, not for any- 
thing in them ; their justincation is only 
of free grace; that both the exact justice 
and rich grace of God might be glorified 
in tiie jusuficatlon of sinners.— Chap, 11:8. 



They who in their obedience attain to 
the greatest height which is possible in 
this life, are so far from being able to 
supererogate, and to do more than God 
requires, as that they fall short of much 
which in duty they are bound to do. 

We cannot, by our best works, merit 
pardon of sin, or eternal life, at the hand 
of God, by reason of 'the great dispropor- 
tion that is between them and the glonr 
to come, and the infinite distance that is 
between us and God, whom by them we 
can neither profit nor satisfv for the debt 
of our former sms ; but when we have 
done all we can, we have done but our 
duty, and are unprofitable servants ; and 
because, as they are good, they proceed 
from his spirit ; and as they are wrought 
by us, they are defiled and mixed with 
so much weakness and imperfection that 
they cannot endure the socie^ of Qod*s 
judmient. 

Yet notwithstanding, the persons of be- 
lievers being accepted througn Christ, their 
good works also are accepted in hhn : not 
as though they were m this life wnollv 
unblameable, and unreprovable in God's 
sL^ht; but that he, looking upon them hi 
his Son. is pleased to accept and reward 
that wnidi is sincere, although accom- 
panied with many weaknesses and imper- 
rections.— Chap. 16 : 4, 5, 6. 

THE OONFE88XO!f OF THE ENOUSH AMD 

WELSH BAPTISTS hoth the tame wordi, 

CONFESSION OF IRELAND. 1615. 

The works which God would have his 
people to walk in, are such as he hath 
commanded in hisholy Scripture, and not 
such works as men have devised out of their 
own brahi, of a blind zeal and devotion, 
without the warrant of the word of God. 

Voluntary works besides, overand above 
God's commandments, which they call 
works of supererogation, cannot be taught 
without arrogance and impiety. For oy 
them men do declare, that they do not 
only render unto God as much as they 
are bound to do, but that they do more 
for his sake than of bounden duty is re- 

Suhred. In the 8dth Art, of the Church of 
England these words are added: whereas 
Christ saith plainly, when ye have done 
all that are commanded to you, we are 
unprofitable servants. — Art 14. 

All worship devised by man's fantasy, 
besides or contrary to the Scriptures (as 
wandering on pilgrimages, settmg up of 
candles, stations and jubilees, pharisaical 
sects and feigned religions, praying upon 
beads, and such-like superstitions), hath 
not only no promise of reward in Scrip- 
ture, but contrariwise threatenings and 
maledicttODS.— Art 9 : 10. 
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When we endeavour to trace the 
origin of the civiliption which rules 
with its benignant sway the mightiest 
nations of modem times, we discover 
that it must be ascribed to a great 
moral influence which had its birth in 
^he ages of antiquity; and we at 
kngth arrive at the conclusion, that 
the sources whence the modem mles of 
moral govemment are in the main 
drawn, is the one Supreme, who 
created all, and sustains in his mercy 
all that his power has called into being. 
— This source of light is divine revela- 
tion, and it is contained for us, who 
live at this day, in the pages of that 
priceless book which we call the Bible. 

The Jews, and their predecessors the 
Israelites, have been always regarded 
with suspicion, and not rarely with 
aversion, by those who hold opinions 
different from them ; but if an inquirer 
were to look with the eye of troth into 
the source of this suspicion and of this 
aversion, he would be disappointed, for 
the honour of mankind, to find that 
both are without >6uffident ground to 
warrant their being indulged in by any 
person who can lay the least claim to 
intelligence. The following brief sketch 
of the Jewish religion thU prove the 
groundlessness of these prejudices. 

In the days when the wealth of 
nations was not estimated by the gold 
and silver in their houses, and by the 
ships bearing their products on the 
ocean, but by the multitude of their 
herds and flocks, and of *^ the ships of 
the desert," the laborious and patient 
oamela, and the toilsome asses, and the 



number of their household, there arose 
a simple and unostentatious shepherd. 
He was called Abraham ; and lived in 
that fruitful country once known as 
Chaldaea. Around him every one 
seemed to have forgotten the existence 
of ONE Creator; for gross idolatry was 
the prevailing vice of mankind. Abra- 
ham was chosen by God to preserve the 
doctrine of the Divine Unity among 
the idolatrous nations of the earth. In 
fulfilment of his sublime mission, he 
left his native land, and wandered to 
the country of the South, where horri- 
ble superstition had established itself in 
the shape of hulnan sacrifices to the 
devouring Moloch. It was here he 
proclaimed the ** God who is the living 
God and everlasting King,'* and ex- 
hibited in his conduct that neighbourly 
love, that regard for justice and right- 
eousness, which compelled even the 
followers of a degrading idolatry to 
look upon him who had come among 
them a stranger, as ^^ a prince of God 
in the midst of them.'* 

That Abraham was viewed with 
prejudice by those who profited by the 
superstition of the times, is but too 
probable ; that the priests who kept the 
people in ignorance of the trae nature 
of the Deity should hate a man who 
cast their idols to the ground, is as 
certain as that the doers of evil hate 
those whose conduct is a perpetual 
rebuke to their iniquity. We do not 
wonder, therefore, that the new civil- 
ization, as we will term it, did not 
advance very rapidly in the then state 
of the world; it contradicted eveiy 
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thing which was assamed as trae by 
so many interested persons, and offered 
to no one individaal any prominence 
among those who submitted to its rule. 
Nevertheless it is not to be doubted, 
that the entire system of modem civil- 
ization is based npon the early dawning 
bhereof in the person of Abraham. 
Although the constitutions of the various 
countries, where an enlightened liberty 
prevails, do not in all cases recite a 
belief in the existence of one God and 
a subjection to his laws: they in the 
main acknowledge these ideas in legis- 
lation and jurisprudence no less than in 
domestic life. Under many appellations 
the God of Abraham is invoked ; climes 
the farthest asunder send forth praises 
to the Ever-living ; and prayers ascend 
to Him from Ethiopians sons and from 
the children of the Andes, no less than 
from the fair Circassian race ; and the 
mighty Name is indeed glorious among 
the Gentiles. 

When Moses appeared on earth to 
accomplish what Abraham had com- 
menced, it was not a new theory which 
was proclaimed, but | confirmation of 
the ancient covenant. Moses' mission 
was the establishment ef a consistent 
code of laws in consonance with the 
acknowledged universality of the Al- 
mighty. The Lord, in the code of 
Moses, became the Sovereign of a civil 
state, in which the people were citizens 
and equals under a Theocracy. Who- 
ever was raised to dignity among his 
people, held a power delegated from on 
high with the concurrence and suffer- 
ance of the governed ; and when the 
ruler ceased to shape his course by the 
statutes which had been prescribed for 
the government of the whole people, he 
at once lost the authority which he had 
abused, at times by direct divine inter- 
ference, at times by the simple action 
of the people. But in connection with 
the dvil code based on religion, there 
was another object in the legislation of 
Moses ; and this was the uniting of the 
belief in the unity of the dfvine Essence 
with outward, tangible rites, which 
should ever remind the people to whom 



they had been given of the truth which 
they had inherited from their fathers. 
How beautifully also did the Lord 
provide for the remembrance of the 
great acts which he did for Abraham's 
sons when they went forth from Egypt. 
He bound the recollection of these 
mighty deeds to the observance of many 
ceremonials and festive institutions, 
which by their constant recurrence 
should as constantly remind the people 
of the causes why they were ordained. 
Let us instance the Passover. The 
household of every believing Israelite is 
purified from all leaven ; new utensils, 
different from those in general use, are 
procured; bread of a different nature 
than that used during the other parts 
of the year is introduced ; and with the 
first evening of the festivals peculiar 
ceremonies are observed, which from 
their striking nature will always arrest 
the attention. Imagine now an in- 
quisitive child following with eager eye 
his parents in their various acts of 
purifying and arrangmg the household, 
in their observance of the ceremonies 
relating to the feast, and he will natu- 
rally ask : ^^ What is this service unto 
you?" And then, what a noble 
theme has the intelligent and pious 
father for dwelling on the goodness of 
the Lord, how He in his might broke 
the chain of captive forefathers — how 
He humbled the idols and their wor- 
shippers— how He proved his almighty 
power before the eyes of unbelieving 
men — how He demonstrated that he 
alone is the Creator and Ruler of the 
universe — and how He ordained a law 
of duties and observances, inasmuch as 
"He commanded us to do all these 
things, that it may be well with us all 
the days, and to keep us alive, as we 
see this day." In brief, the ceremonies, 
as Mendelasohn observes in his ** Jerusa- 
lem," are the constant topics of livhig 
instruction, which by exciting the 
attention of the inquirer, afford a 
constant theme and an ever-recurring 
occasion to expatiate upon the noUe 
truths of revealed religion, to prevent 
their being misunderstood by the fized^- 
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ness and obscurity of outward symbols, 
and of being lost by want of requisite 
memorials. 

In consequence of this union of 
doctrine and daties, the Israelitish 
people became contradistiDguisbed from 
all other portions of mankind. Tbey 
were men who believed not in the gods ; 
they had no images to represent what 
they worshij^jcd, and they refused to 
mingle, by marriage and social enjoy- 
ment, with the neighbouring nations. 
Hence there sprang up a repugnance 
of the heathen towards the Israelites ; 
they accused them of atheism, because 
they rejected a plurality of gods ; they 
were shocked, because they honoured 
not images of the divinities of the 
world; imd they charged them with 
unsodality, becanse they could not, 
consistently with their faith, mingle 
with their Gentile neighbomrs. But 
the worship of one God is surely no 
atheism ; the absence of images is no 
impiety; and the ceremonial restrictions 
upon the Israelites have been long 
ainoe justly regarded as the main props 
for the upholding of the monotheistic 
doctrines of Abraham and Moses ; they 
preserved entire a people to whom the 
troth had been confided by the Creator 
himself; and nation after nation has 
more or less taken up the same belief, 
and received as divine the precepts 
wiijch the code of Israel contains. It 
IB not to be denied, that the Jews 
tliemaelveB have not duly honoured their 
divine law; they have often been 
rebellious ; they have frequently thrown 
off the yoke; they have again and 
again walked in the ways of the hea- 
tfarten ; still, will any one deny that they 
were the first, and, for a long time, the 
only natiim who believed truly in the 
Creator alone ? who possessed and have 
transmitted to the worid at large a code 
of laws which is the best safeguard of 
liberty— the only true standard of 
justice? Look at the decalogue; it is 
called the moral constitution of the 
world ; and where do you find precepts 
io jost, so simple, so cogent, embraced 
in flo few wovda? Admit they are 



divine, (certainly we do not claim to 
have invented them ;) still, who pos- 
sessed them before sill other nations ? 
Do we then boast unjustly, when we 
aver that our law is the fountain of 
modem civilization? that whatever 
was good in heathen ideas had to be 
purified by the legislation of Moses? 
Surely we are correct in this assertion ; 
and sure we are that the enlightened 
Christian and philosopher will gladly 
admit the truth of a position which 
scarcely admits of a doubt. 

It is not surprising that heathen 
communities should have looked upon 
the Israelites with contempt ; hot 
how can Christians continue to enter- 
tain the same unmeaning prejudice? 
Is it becanse we reject their Christ 
and mediator? We do indeed to- 
tally reject the idea of a mediator, 
either past or to come; we reject 
him whom the Christians call theur 
Messiah ; and we assert that for our 
part the law is of the same binding 
force as it was in the beginning of its 
institution. But what has that to do 
with the prejudice of the world against 
us? Are our views so monstrous as to 
excite the wrath of the world against 
us? Let us see: we assert that the 
Deity is one and alone ; that hence no 
mediator, or an emanation from the 
Creator, is ooncdvable. But why 
should this be a cause of prejudice 
against us, since the evident words of 
the Bible teach this doctrine, as we 
understand the Scriptures? For thus 
it says, *^ Hear, Israel, the Lord our 
God the Lord is one." (Deut. yi. 4.) 
^^Enow therefore this day, and con-' 
sider it in thine heart, that the Lord he 
is God, in heaven above, and upon the 
earth beneath; there is none else." 
(Ibid. iv. 39.) " Wherefore, thou art 
great, Lord God : for there is none 
like thee, neither is there any God 
beside thee, according to all that we 
have heard with our ears.*' (2 Samuel 
vii. 22.) ^' That all the people of the 
earth may know that the Lord is God, 
and that there is none else." (1 Kings 
viiL 60.) 'Tor thou art the gkny of 
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onr Strength: and in thv favour oar 
horn shall be exalted. For the Lord is 
onr defence: and the Holt One of 
Israel is our king." (Psalm Ixxxix. 
17, 18.) " Ye are my witnesses, saith 
the Lord, and my servant whom I have 
chosen : that ye may know and believe 
me, and understand that I am Hi: ; 
before me there was no God formed, 
neither shall there be after me. I, 
even I, am the Lord, and beside me 
there is no Saviour." (Isaiah %liii. 10, 
11.) ^^Look unto me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth ; for I 
am God, and there is none else." 
(Ibid. xlv. 22.) " In the Lord shall 
all the seed of Israel be justified, ' and 
shall glory." (Ibid. 26.) We contend 
from these and many other texts that 
the Scriptures teach an absolute, not a 
relative unity in the Godhead ; that the 
same Being who existed from the 
beginning, and who called forth all 
that exists, the Lord €rod of Hosts, is 
the sole Legislator and Redeemer of all 
his creatures. We contend that a 
divided unity, or a homogeneous divin- 
ity composed of parts, is nowhere 
spoken of in the Old Testament, our 
only rule of faith, and that nothing, 
not contained therein, can become by 
any possibility matter of faith and 
hope for an Israelite. We know 
well enough that some ingenious ac- 
commodations have been invented by 
learned men to reconcile the above 
texts with the received opinions of 
Christianity ; but we have always been 
taught to receive the Scriptures liter- 
ally ; we assert that the law is not 
allegorical ; that the denunciation of 
punishment against us has been literally 
accomplished ; and that, therefore, no 
verse of the Bible can in its primary 
sense be taken otherwise than in its 
literal and evident meaning, especially 
if this is the most obvious, and leads 
to no conclusion which is elsewhere 
contradicted by another bibh'cal text. 
Now nothing is more evident than that 
the unity of God is the fundamental 
principle of the Bible Revelation ; since 
it was contrived, to use this word, by 



divine wisdom, to counteract the fright- 
ful follies of polytheism, which had 
overspread the world. We then say, if 
God be absolutely one, if He is not 
conceivable to be divided into parts, if 
there is no Saviour beside Him: it 
follows that there can be no personage 
who could by any possibility be called 
" Son of God," or the mediator between 
God and man. An independent deity 
he cannot be, neither can he be an 
associate; and if he be neither, how 
can he be more a mediator than any 
other creature ? since one man cannot 
atone for the sins of another ; as we 
are informed in £xodus xxxii. 83: 
'^ And the Lord said unto Moses, Who- 
soever hath sinned against me, him 
will I blot out of my book," which 
evidently teaches that every sinner has 
to make atonement for himself, and 
can obtain pardon only through the 
undeserved mercy of the Lord. If now 
the mediator is not the Creator him- 
self, be cannot ofier an atonement, nay 
not even himself; and if he could, he 
would be equal to the One from whom 
all has sprung, and such a being is 
impossible, in accordance witb the testi- 
mony of the Bible. 

From this it follows, that we Jews 
cannot admit the divinity of the Mes- 
siah of Christians, nor confide in his 
mission upon unitarian principles, since 
the books contaming an account of his 
life all claim for him the power of 
mediatorship, if not an equality with 
the Supreme, both of which ideas we 
reject as unscriptural. 

We in this manner acknowledge and 
maintam that we do not believe in the 
mediatorship, nor in the mission of the 
Messiah of the Christians, nor in the 
abrogation of the Mosaic law of works. 
But we nevertheless contend that this 
rejection of the popular religion is no 
cause for the entertainment of any ill- 
will against us, nor for the efibrts which 
some over-zealous people every now 
and then make for our conversion. 
The belief of Abraham, enlarged by 
Moses, and now acknowledged by the 
Jews, is one of purity and morality, 
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and one which presents the strongest 
possible support for civil society, espe- 
cially a government based upon prin- 
di^es of equality and liberty. We 
diaDenge contradiction to this position. 
We tb^efore say, that our presence in 
any community cannot work any injury 
to those who differ fiom us in religion, 
since we are peace-loving and loyal, 
wishing to do to others those acts oif 
benevolence which we claim from them 
in our day of need; and that our 
speculative opinions cannot work any 
injury to the systems which exist 
around us, inasmuch as we do not seek 
to aggrandize ourselves at the expense 
of ofiiers, and abstain from weakening 
the religious impressions of other sects, 
unless it be in self-defence. We en- 
deavour to instil principles of honesty 
in our people ; and hence but few indeed 
are ever brought to the bar of justice, 
or encumber the poor and workhouses 
to the disgrace of theur name and the 
reproach of their fellows in belief. 
With r^ard to the efforts at conversion 
they are as senseless as the prejudice 
against the Jews. To the Je^r his 
existence is a manifestation and evident 
display of the divine power. How 
must a Christian regard it? Let us 
see. ''Who had the Bible first?" 
The Jews. " Who were selected by God 
as the people to bear witness of His 
bong ? " The Jews. " To whom did 
the Lord promise love and protection? " 
The Jews. ''To whom did he say 
that they should never cease to be a 
people ? " The Jews. It then follows 
that Frovidenoe must have had, and 
consequently still has, some great and 
general object in preserving the Jews 
from annihilation, and this must be 
admowledged upon Christian grounds, 
since Christians too admit the truth of 
the Scriptures. Suppose now all the 
Jews were converted, theur existence 
would of a certainty be at an end ; for 
it requires no reasoning to prove that 
their religion is theur only preservative 
in their scattered state among all 
nationa. We, as a distinct dass of 
men, have always been the beet evi- 



dence of the truth of revelation ; for 
our being in existence with the posses- 
sion of a distinct code of laws founded 
upon reason and truth, in ages of dark- 
ness and falsehood, can only be ac- 
counted for upon the supposition, that 
the laws and doctrines which are so 
wise and true must have sprung from 
the only Source of wisdom, to wit, the 
Author of all. Whilst, therefore, the 
Israelites maintain their identity, whilst 
they continue steadfast to Moses and the 
prophets, there will always be an 
unanswerable argument in favour of 
revelation to the sceptical unbeliever. 
Where we are known, our characters 
and our course of life will be always thp 
best answers to all complaints, and the 
best defence against all supposed 
charges. But in communities even 
where we are most numerous, there are 
many who are necessarily unacquainted 
with us and our opinions; and still 
they may have an important bearing 
upon our happiness and wel&re ; we 
are therefore anxious that they should 
not hold an unworthy opinion of us or 
our creed. Besides this, we venerate 
the name of Israel, we hold dear the 
bond which entwines our destiny with 
the fame of the great ones of old ; and 
therefore, even if there were no personal 
disadvantage connected with the preju- 
dice against ourselves, we would prize 
it beyond all, could we have the happi- 
ness of witnessing among the world at 
large a proper appreciation of the 
services to religion, to science, to 
government, to order, to humanity, 
which mankind owes to the patriarchs, 
the prophets, the doctors, the martyrs 
of the house of Israel. We ask for no 
prerogative from the world; our faith 
is one of opinion, and can flourish as 
well under persecution as when in com- 
mand of empures; our God can and 
does shield us, whether we are afflicted 
or in prosperi^ : but we ask to be left 
alone undisturbed in the profession of 
those peculiar opinions which we cUiim 
to be the emanation of the Supreme 
Being ; we ask of all, to let us pursue 
the even tenor of our way, as good 
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dtizent and faithfal rabjects to the laws 
of the land ; and no one will ever have 
oaase to complain that the Jews, as 
snch, have interfered with bis rights, or 
diminished in the least the full exercise 
of his political or religious privileges. 

THE DOCTRINES OF THE JEWS. 

Properly speaking, the Jews have no 
profession of faith ; thcv hold the whole 
Word of God to be alike fundamental, 
and that in sanctity there is no differ- 
ence between the verses, ^^ And the sons 
of Dan, Hushim," (Gen. xlvi. 28,) and 
"I am the Lord thy God," (Exod. 
XX. 2.) The wh<f)o Bible has the same 
ijnmortal, faifalUble Author; conse- 
quently whatever He has written for 
our instruction must be equally holy. 
To us the things banded down may 
appear unimportant; but we do not 
know what great truths may be con- 
nected with the simplest wora embraced 
in the Bible. The believing Israelite, 
therefore, searches the Scriptures as the 
most mysterious, the holiest gifl, al- 
though the text is so evident as to 
afford a sure guide to his steps through 
his earthly pilgrimage, and to point his 
way to heaven. He endeavours to find 
in the pages thereof the best account 
of the ways of God with man, and a 
solution of the question, *^ What does 
the Lord ask of me ? " Nothing 
therefore can be unimportant to him 
which has been written bv his almighty 
Father, and every word he finds re- 
corded there he must accordingly receive 
as his rule of faith. Hence the doctrine 
^* that the whole Bible is the faith of 
the Israelite." But, though to the 
thinking and pious such a reference 
might be enough, there would be many 
who would find it difficult to trace 
sufficiently clearly the doctrines of the 
Bible amidst the mass of duties on the 
one hand, and narrations and predic- 
tions on the other, which the various 
books of Scripture contain. Pious 
men, therefore, have endeavoured to 
condense the biblical dogmas for the 
use of the nation at large, in order to 
afford a comprehensive view of all that 



in which, according to our received 
mode of interpretation, we believe with ' 
an entire faith as children of Israel. 
Nevertheless it must be understood that 
these dogmas, or Articles of Faith, 
though universally admitted as true, 
have never yet become a test of a 
Jewish experience ; since it is enough 
for us if we admit the truth of the 
whole Bible, which of itself includes the 
belief in what have been termed *^ the 
Articles of Maimonides," which learned 
doctor was probably the first who 
reduced his religion to •a limited number 
of ftindamental principles, without 
thereby excluding the necessity of 
believing implicitly whatever other 
doctrines might otherwise be drawn 
from the saor^ Text. 

Having premised this, to avoid 
giving a false view of our creed, of 
which no trace as an entire system can 
be<discovered in so many words, either 
in the Bible or in the writings of 
our early doctors, we will proceed to lay 
down the three great bases of belief:— 

I. We believe in the existence of the 
Deitv, the Creator of all things. 

II. We believe in the existence of a 
revelation of his will bv the Creator. 

III. We believe in the existence of a 
just system of reward and punishment, 
or a full accountability for all our acts. 

But the Bible reveals to us ampler 
details of doctrines, in part especially 
applicable to us as Israelites to whom 
the law was first given, and partly of 
universal applicability. Of tne latter 
we have generally assumed thirteen 
cardinal principles, which are the key 
of our theological views. They are— 

1. The belief in an Almighty Crea- 
tor, who alone has called all things 
into being, and still continues to govern 
the world which He has made. 

2. The belief in the absolute and 
perfect unity of the Creator, that He Is 
therefore indivisible in every sense of 
the word, always the same, who was, 
is, and ever will be, unchanged as flroni 
the beginning. 

3. The belief in the incorporeality of 
ilic Creator, that He is not a material 
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bein^, and cannot be affected by acci- 
dents which affect material things. 

4. The belief in the absolute and 
perfect eternity of the Creator. 

6. The belief, that the Creator is the 
sole being to whom we should pray, 
since there is no one who shares his 
powers, that we should address our 
prayers to him. 

6. The belief in the truth of all the 
words of the prophets. 

7. The belief in the truth of the 
prophecy of Moses, and that he was the 
greatest of all the prophets and wise 
men who have lived before him or will 
come after him. 

8. The belief in the identitv of the 
law which we now have, and that it is 
unchanged, and the very one which 
was given to Moses. 

9. The belief in the permanency of 
the law, and that there has not been, 
nor will there ever be, another law 
promulgated by the Creator. 

10. The belief in the omniscience of 
the Creator. 

11. The belief that the Creator will 
reward those who keep his command- 
ments, and punish those who transgress 
them. 

12. The belief in the coming of the 
King Messiah, who is to accomplish for 
the world and Israel all that the prophets 
have foretold concerning him. And 

13. The belief in the resurrection of 
the dead, when it may please the Al- 
mighty to send his spirit to revive those 
who sleep in the dust. 

The Messiah whom we expect is not 
to be a god, nor a part of the godhead, 
nor a Son of God in any sense of the 
word; but simply a man eminently 
endowed, like Moses and the prophets 
in the days of the Bible, to work out 
the wili of God on earth in all that the 
prophets have predicted of him. His 
eoming, we believe, will be the signal 
finrmuvefsal peace, universal freedom, 
miiversal knowledge, universal worship 
of the One Eternal ; objects all of high 
import, and well worthy to be attested 
by the visible display of the divine 
gtory before the eyes of all flesh, just 



as was the presence of the liord mani- 
fested at Sinai, when the Israelites 
stood assembled to receive the law 
which was surrendered to their keeping. 
In the days of this august ruler, the 
law, which was at first given as ^^ an 
inheritance of the congregation of Ja- 
cob,^* will become the only standard of 
righteousness, of salvation, for all man- 
kind, when will be fulfilled to its fullest 
extent the blessings conferred upon 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that "in 
their seed all the families of the earth 
should be blessed." We believe, fiir- 
ther, that the time of this great event 
is hidden firom our knowledge, and is 
only known to the Creator, who in his 
own good time will regenerate the 
earth, remove the worship of idols, 
banish all erroneous beliefe, and estab- 
lish his kingdom firmly and immovably 
over the hearts of all the sons of man, 
when all will invoke Him in truth, and 
call him God, King, Redeemer, the One 
who was, is, and will be, for ever and 
ever. We believe that the time may 
be distant, thousands of years removed; 
but we confidently look forward to its 
coming, in the fiill confidence that He 
who has so miraculously preserved his 
people among so many trials and dan- 
gers, is able and willing to fulfil all he 
has promised, and that his power will 
surely accomplish what his goodness 
has foretold ; and that he will not rest 
in the fulfilment of his word, till all 
the world shall acknowledge his power, 
and ceaseless incense ascend to his holy 
name from the rising of the sun even 
unto his setting; when the altars of 
falsehood shall crumble, and the domin- 
ion of unbelief be swept horn the face 
of the earth. 



To the historical and doctrinal state- 
ment of the Jewish writer, may be 
appended the following devotional 
composition, by a young lady of the 
Jewish persuasion in England : — 

PRAYER rOR DAILY GUIDANCE. 

Oh I Thou most holy blessed God 1 
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I oome to seek Thine aid, and to ask 
Thy Divine counsel this day. Teaoh 
me how to act in all things, and let 
me be so entirely governed by Thy 
glorious presence that my own power 
may be lost in the heavenly radiance of 
Thine. May no thoughts of self in- 
trude for one single moment on my 
mind, but let every thought and every 
wish be absorbed in one earnest desire 
of loving and pleasing Thee, so that 
each gift I possess, and each action I 
do, may redound to Thine honour and 
glory. Enable me, oh ! my heavenly 
maker ! to lead all who come in mv 
path to worship and adore Thee, and 
to make the knowledge of Thee their 
highest knowledge, and their trust in 
Thee their highest trust. Oh! Thou 
incomprehensible glory I who fillest 



heaven and earth with Thine unlimited 
power and eternal goodness — oh! aid 
my endeavours this day, and every 
day, to attain that degree of perfection 
in all my pursuits and undertakings, 
that I may feel conscious of Thy 
guidance, and not be led to give to 
myself that praise which is due to Thee 
alone. Endow me, I beseech Thee, 
with the spirit of wisdom and judgment, 
that descending from the inexhaustible 
fountain of wisdom, I might not cease 
to act worthily of the teaching of my 
Heavenly Father. May my entire 
dependence upon Thee fiU me with con- 
fidence and humility, so that resting in 
Thy wonderful love, and constant, 
though invisible care, I may not only 
be Thine now, oh I God, but for ever 
and ever. Amen. 



mSTOEICAL NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 



The number of Jews in Great 
Britain has been estimated variously 
at from 30,000 to 60,000. They 
have ten principal synagogues in Lon- 
don, and thirty-six in the provinces; 
namely, in Bath, Bedford, Birming- 
ham, Brighton, Bristol, Canterbury, 
Chatham, Cheltenham, Cambridge, 
Dover, Dublin, Exeter, Edinburgh, 
Falmouth, Glasgow, (two synagogues,) 
Hull, Ipswich, Leeds, Liverpool, (two 
synagogues,) Manchester, (two syna- 
$^>gues,) Mjnthyr, Newcastle, Norwich, 
Nottingham, Penzance, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Ramsgate, Sheemess, Shef- 
field, Southampton, Sunderland, Swan- 
sea, and Yarmouth. 

The Jews first settled in this country 
on the invitation of William the Con- 
queror, although there are traces of 
them so early as in the Saxon heptar- 
chy. They are seldom mentioned in 
the more remote periods of our history, 
except in connection with some flagrant 
acts of plunder, oppression, or persecu- 
tion, of which they were the objects. 
Under the first three Norman monarchs 
the Jews enjoyed some degree of pro- 
tection and favour, and in the reign of 



William L were known as ^* the king's 
men;*' but, when they began to 
acquire property and wealth, it became 
the practice of successive sovereigns to 
extort money from them on various 
pretences. They devoted themselves 
to commerce, many of them engaged 
in toaching, some practised as physi- 
cians. From the reign of Richard L 
to that of Edward L, when the Jews 
were banished from England, they were 
subjected to every species of wrong and 
oppression. Sir Walter Scott has not 
over-estimated their sufierings when he 
says, ^^ Except perhaps the flying fish, 
there was no race existing on the 
earth, in the air, or in the waters, who 
were the objects of such an unintermit- 
ting, general, and relentless persecution 
as the Jews of this period." The 
number of Jews banished from Eng- 
land in 1217 is stated to have been 
about 16,000; but Britain was never 
altogether destitute of the Israelitish 
race. With the milder spirit of the 
Reformation appeared more tolerant sen- 
timents towards this persecuted people. 
Queen Elizabeth's physician, Rodrigo 
Lopez, was a Jew; and^ although it 
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was in the aame reign that Shakspeare 
produced his immortal delineation of 
Shylock, it does not appear to have 
revived the prejadioes against the 
Israelites; towards whom popular dis- 
like had so mnch abated in the time of 
Charles I., that when Henrietta, the 
queen consort of England, visited 
imsterdam in 1642, she went to the 
Jewish synagogue, in company with 
the Prince of Orange, to whom the 
Babbi Menasseh Ben Israel delivered a 
complimentary address. The same per- 
sonage appeared before the English 
parliament in 1655, and petitioned 
Cromwell for the re-admission of his 
brethren into this realm. In 1656 the 
Frotector granted the Jews a dispensa- 
tion and toleration to settle in this 
country. In 1666, when their number 
was sdready considerable, Charles U. 
formally renewed the permission to the 
Jews to reside and practise their religion 
in England, and great numbers flocked 
thither from all parts of the continent, 
and availed themselves of the privilege. 
The first catechism of the Jewish faith 
was printed in London, in the year 
1680. William, Prince of Orange, 
was snppUed by a Jew in Amsterdam 
with the money necessary to his under- 
taking his great expedition to England 
in 1688, a fact showing that for the 
glorious Revolution of that memorable 
year the British nation was in no small 
degree indebted to the spirit and liber- 
ality of the sons of Israel. ^*My 
Lord," said the Hebrew, " you are in 
want of money to accomplish a great 
national project; I have brought you 
from our people two millions. If you 
succeed, you will refund them to me ; 
if you fail, we are quits ! " It is need- 
less to add, that m William the Third 
the Jews possessed a fast friend. The 
Israelitish population in London con- 
tinuing to increase, a second synagogue 
was established in 1726 ; and, at this 
period, instead of Christians assuming 
a hostile or persecuting attitude towards 
their Jewish fellow-subjects, eflforts now 
began to be made by different Protes- 
tant denominations for their oonveision. 



About the commencement of the reign 
of George II. there were synagogues in 
Canterbury, Cheltenham, Cambridge, 
Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
and Manchester. In the year 1753, a 
Naturalization BiD was passed by Par- 
liament in favour of the Jews, but this 
measure was in advance of the spirit of 
the time, and was repealed next year 
in deference to popular clamour. Under 
the reign of George III. the Jews con- 
tinued to increase in wealth and influ- 
ence. One of their most prominent 
men was Samson Gideon, an eminent 
financier, who died in 1762, bequeath- 
ing £2000 to the sons of the Clergy 
Society, to which he had been an 
annual subscriber, and £1000 to the 
Jewish synagogue, on condition of bis 
being interred in its cemetery. Lord 
George Gordon, the notorious instigator 
of the " No Popery " riots in London, 
became a Jew in advanced life, sub- 
mitted to the rite of circumcision, and 
died in the Hebrew faith. About the 
same period, David Ricardo, the cele- 
brated economical writer, abandoned 
the Jewish persuasion while he was yet 
a young man, and became connected 
with the Church of England. The 
Goldsmid family rose to eminence as 
financiers in 1792, by supplying money 
to the government, in which they suc- 
cessfully competed with the bsuikers, 
and ultimately superseded them. In 
our own times, the Rothschild family 
has acquired an unexampled ascendency 
by means of the extent and variety of 
their financial operations, pervading 
the whole of the continental states, 
and exercising a great influence on 
the monetary transactions of this 
country. 

In the year 1835, after various 
attempts to remove the civil disabilities 
of the Jews in Great Britain, they were 
made eligible to municipal offices, and 
became sheriffs, aldermen, and common 
council men. Sir Moses Moptefiore 
received the honour of knighthood firom 
Queen Victoria, soon afler her accession 
to the throne, for his services to the 
eastern Jews, who had been subjected to 
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most injoriotis treatment at Damascus 
and Rhodes, on the groundless oharge 
of their having been Goncemed as a 
people in the assassination of a . priest 
named Thomasso. Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore went personally to Constantinople 
and Alexandria to plead the cause of 
the oppressed Israelites ^ith the Sultan 
in the former capital, and the Pasha of 
Egypt, the late Mehemet Ali, in the 
latter, and his benevolent mission was 
crowned with complete success. In 
1846 was passed by the British Parlia- 
ment, the Religious Opinions Relief 
Bill, enacting that all Her Majesty's 
subjects professing the Jewish religion, 
in respect to their places for religious 
worship, education, and charitable 
objects, shall be subject to the same 
laws as those of Her Majesty's Protes- 
tant subjects dissenting from the Church 
of England. Baron Lionel de Roths- 
child, in 1847, was elected by the 
citizens of London to represent them in 
Parliament, but he was prevented from 
taking his seat by the oath adminis- 
tered to Members of Parliament, ^^ on 
the faith of a Christian." Lord John 
Russell has made repeated attempts to 
* accommodate the oath to the case of 
.the Baron, but his object has hitherto 
been frustrated, although such an 
alteration of the oath, as would have 
adapted it to the circumstances of 
Jewish memt)^rs, formed one of the 
provisions of the new Parliamentary 
Reform Bill, introduced, but subse- 
quently withdrawn, in the session of 
1852. 

The most important event in the 
modem history of the Jews in Great 
Britain, was the reform movement 
begun a few years ago, in accordance 
with the long-cherished desire of 
a number of influential Jews in 
London, by whom it has been car- 
ried into effect. The distinctive 
features of this movement were the 
rejection of the oral or traditional law, 
and the improvement of the synagogue 
worship. The innovation was strenu- 
ously resisted by the adherents of the 
old established system, whose chiei' 
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Rabbi, Dr. HirscheU, issued a decree, 
formaUy excommunicating the reform- 
ers, which deed was ratified by Dr. 
Alder, who succeeded Dr. HirscheU, on 
the death of the latter, in 1844. The 
reforming party constituted themselves 
into a separate synagogue, under the 
designation of British Jews, and ap- 
pointed Dr. W. Marks to the office of 
Rabbi, whose first i^tep was to revise 
the Hebrew Liturgy, and bring it into 
conformity with the scriptural standard 
set up by the new sect. 

From " The History of the Jews in 
Great Britain, by the Rev. Moses Margo- 
liouth," to which work we are indebted 
for several of the above particulars, we 
quote, in a condensed form, the follow- 
ing information respecting the principal 
English provincial synagogues. To a 
certain extent they are aJQl under the 
authority of the great synagogue in 
Duke^s Place, London, which is re- 
garded as the mother church of the 
British Jews. The congregations iu 
the provinces have each a vote in the 
election of a Chief Rabbi, who in his 
turn exercises a certain jurisdiction over 
the provincial synagogues, having the 
power of deposing such of their readers 
or lecturers as prove unwortlly of their 
office. Birmingham early attracted 
the attention of the metropolitan Jews, 
some of whom were attracted to that 
town by the style of its manufacture in 
1720, at which period a congregation 
was there established. It was in the 
synagogue of Birmingham that Lord 
George Grordon conformed to the faith, 
and submitted to the initiatory rite, of 
Judaism. The poor Jewish youth of 
the town are educated at an extensive 
free school, the foundation stone of 
which was laid by Sir Moses Montefiore 
in 1841, and a medal was struck in. 
commemoration of the event. For a 
number of years the minister of the 
Birmingham synagogue was Dr. Rap- 
hall, the learned editor of the " Hebrew 
Review," and who subsequently emi- 
grated to the new world. The syna- 
gogue of Liverpool likewise dates from 
an early period in the eighteenth cen- 
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ttiry. It received important advantages 
from the settlement in Liverpool, in 
1762, of Mr. Yates, who came to this 
oonntrj in the retinue of Queen Char- 
lotte, and was offered a situation in 
the rojal suite by George III., but 
preferring a humbler sphere, lest he 
should be tempted to forget his God, he 
obtained a post in the custom-house. 
The authorities of that establishment 
had so much respect for Mr. Yates, that 
they allowed him to absent himself 
every Saturday, in order that he might 
observe the Jewish Sabbath ; and when 
he died, the custom-house was closed 
<m the day of the funeral, in respect to 
his memory. He acted for some time 
in the capacity of minister of the con- 
gregation, till he was instrumental in 
procuring the appointment of Mr. Hart 
to that office m 1780. The Hebrews 
in Liverpool have, ever since that 
period, continued to increase in num- 
bers, wealth, and influence, and the 
memories of Mozley, Samuel, and others, 
are cherished tor their benevolence. 
Mr. Isaacs, the minister of the Liver- 
pool synagogue, was the first to estab- 
lish Hebrew lectures in this country, 
and several of his discourses have been 
published. The Manchester synagogue 
was founded by Mr. Nathan in 1780. 
It was in this town that Rothschild 
began his career. The Jews of Man- 
chester, like their brethren generally, 
are very attentive to the wants of their 
poor. Dr. Schiller and Mr. T. Theo- 
dore, both Jews, resident in the town, 
have reflected honour on the Hebrew 
brotherhood by then: talents and 
writings. 

On the subject of Jewish literature 
in the United Kingdom, Mr. Margoli- 
outh makes the following remarks : — 

*'The Anglo-Jewish literati and 
Hterature laboured nnder the most 
disadvantageous circumstances, ever 
since the Hebrews returned to this 
country. The Hebrew literature, 
strictly so called, being very little 
understood by the English Christians, 
was discarded by the great mass of the 
British savans. The generality of the 



Jews who flocked to this country, soon 
after the British isle became hospitable 
towards them, came here to enjoy peace 
and safety, and not to distinguish them- 
selves as Spinozas, Metidelssohns, &Q. 
Besides, the portals of the English uni- 
versities and colleges were dosA against 
them. What else can be the result, 
under such a pressure of disadvantages, 
but a contraction of all intellectual 
faculties, and a drying up of all the 
sources of genius and learning. We 
accordingly find the few literary 
Hebrews which are, nevertheless, found 
in this realm, complain bitteriy of the 
apathy of their richer brethren with 
regard to the promotion of learning. 
The columns of the ^ Jewish Clironi- 
de ' are now and then embellished with 
a pathetic appeal to the wealthy and 
influential for support, in the endeavour 
to raise the literary character of the 
English Israelite." 

The whole Jewish people scattered 
throughout the world have- been esti- 
mated at five millions, of which num- 
ber two millions inhabit the different 
European states — the largest proportion 
within the dominions^of Russia. Com- 
paratively few Jews reside in Palestine, 
although many continue to make pil- 
grimages to that land of their afiections 
and their hopes. 

According to Mr. Leeser, the writer 
of the foregoing article, the number of 
Jews in New York is 10,000. Till the 
year 1827, one synagogue sufficed for 
that dty; but since that period five 
congregations have sprung up, and the 
Israelites are annually receiving acces- 
sions firom Europe by emigration. The 
first settlement of Jews in America took 
place in New Amsterdam, when it was 
under the Dutch government, about 
1660. They are now scattered through- 
out the various states of the Union. 
Each congregation or synagogue ia 
independent, electing its own minister, 
and making its own laws. With the 
exception of one educational establish- 
ment in New York, and another in 
Cincinnati, together with Sunday- 
schools in other cities, the Jews have 
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no coihgn or public schoola in ttio 
United States. 

For a general desariptiou of modern 
Jodaisni, and of Jewlah doctrinea and 
obaerrancea, reference may be made iri 
Dr. Cox's " Biblical Antiqnitie*," 
forming one of the volames of the 
Eacjclop(edia Metropolitans. For the 
purpose of tbe presetit work, it ie not 
necessBiy to advert to the eects of 
Phaiiaees, Saddncees, Samaritaoa, abd 
Essenea of former times ; but tbe gen- 
eral reader will be intereetcd by tlic 
following brief slcetcli, in concluuon, of 
the CaKutes or Kaiaites, that is, Scrip- 
tmistB, BO denominated from their ad- 
heriog more oloeel; lo Scripture than 
the Eabbinical Jena, irho add to the 
written or Mosaic law the traditions of 
the Talmud or Oral law. 

The Caiutes are of vei; ancient 
origin, and claim to ropreaent tlit' 
genuine euccesaion of tiie Jewish 
Church. The rise of this eect ii in- 
volved in obscnrity. There aro traces 
of the Carailea about the aiitb centmy 
of onr era, contending- for the anffioiencj 
of the Old Testament Scriptures alone, 
against tbe Rabbinical doctors of tht 
lime. Their tenets appear to be i}\e 
fbllowuig: viz., 1. That all material 
existences, the worlds and all that are 
in them, are created. 2. That the 
Creator ia himaeif uncreated, that there 
is no luniilitude of bim, but that be is 
one alone. 4. That Moaea was com- 
missioned by bim. 6. That through 
Moaes was revealed the perfect law of 
God. e. That it is the duty of tlie 
&itbfhl to know the ScripCnrea, that is, 
the law, and tbe exposition thereof 
7. That God directed or inspired tbe 
other prophets bf the prophetical 
spirit. 8. That God wiU restore the 
aona of men to life at the day of jndg- 
ment. 9. That God will render to 
eveiy mau according to big works, 10. 



That the Jews have not been cast off 
by God, but only chaatened, and they 
look for salvatiou by Messiah the aou of 
David. In common with the other Jews, 
the Canutes believe (hat the Mesaiah is 
yet to come, and it ia their pcrsaasion 
that he will be a temporal king. They 
diapense with many of the observances 
of the Babbioical Jews, and maintain a 
simple form of worabip. 'Hiey have 
never been a numerons aect, and pro- 
bably aro outnumbered by the Jews in 
London alone. They are found chiefly in 
Damaacna, Conatsntinople, Cairo, Fer- 
aia, Lithuania, and tbe Crimea. Tlieir 
honesty is proverbial, and their general 
character and conduct irreproachable. 
In WolfPa joumala we find tbe following 
tranalation of a hymn of great sim- 
plicity and tenderness of feeling, which 
is chanted rcsponsively by the Caraito 
Eabbi and people dwelling at Jemsa- 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

BY PROFESSOR W. JOS. WALTERS, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



" Catholic" is from a Greek word 
signifying whole^ general, universal; 
and is applied to the Church to desig- 
nate the union in one body of all par- 
ticular chuxches confessing one Lord, 
one Faith, one Baptism, and one God 
and Father, (Eph. iv. 6.) "The Catho- 
lic Church," says St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
" is so called because she is spread over 
the whole habitable globe, from one end 
to the other," (Catech. xviii.); and this 
in conformity with the declaration of 
onr Lord, that " penance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name 
nnto all nations, beginning at Jerusalem," 
(Luke zxiv. 47 ; ) and with his com- 
mand to his Apostles, ^' Go ye into the 
whole worid and preach the Gospel to 
every creature," (Mark xvi. 15;) 
whence the saints are represented in 
heaven proclaiming, "Thou hast re- 
deemed us to God in thy blood, out of 
every tribe, and tongue, and people, 
and nation," (Apocalypse, y. 0.) 

Wherever a new doctrine has been 
preached in opposition to the doctrines 
of the existing Catholic Church, the 
patrons and followers of the new doc- 
trine have derived their distinctive 
appellation from some circumstance 
peculiar ' to themselves ; whilst the 
adherents of the old doctrine, remaning 
in communion with the Catholic Church 
in other places, have retained their 
former name of Catholics. Hence St. 
Cyril (Anno 350), tells his hearers, 
*' When they go to a strange place, not 
to ask for the church simply — for the 
heretics have their places of worship — 
bat to inquire where tbe CathoUc 



Church is," (Catech. xviii.) And St. 
Augustine (Anno 400,) remarks, that 
" though all heretics wish to be called 
Catholics, yet they never dare to point 
out their own meeting-house to a 
stranger, who inquires for the Catholic 
place of worship," (Cont. Epist. Fun- 
dam, c. iv.) 

Thus it had been in all ages, from 
the foundation of Christianity; and 
thus it was in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, when certain religious 
innovators made a formal protest against 
some of the doctrines taught by the 
Catholic Church of that period. From 
this protest they obtained the name of 
Protestants or Protesters; while the 
adherents of the ancient faith continued 
to be called Catholics. The Separatists, 
however, soon experienced the incon- 
venience of which -St. Augustine has 
spoken above. How could they protest 
against the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, while in the creed they pro- 
fessed to believe the Catholic Church ? 
To escape from this difficulty, some 
divines of other communions have main- 
tained, that they (the Protestants) are 
the real Catholics, under the ingenious 
pretence that they teach the doctrines 
originally established by the Apostles 
in the Catholic Church. But this can- 
not avail them, for two reasons : 1st, 
The word Catholic has no direct refer- 
ence to the truth or falsehood of doc- 
trin& It points out universality, it 
designates "the Church spread over 
the whole inhabitable world,"— a de- 
signation to which they can have 
no daim. 2d, If their reasoning be 
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admitted, we most concede the title of 
Catholic to every heterodox sect that 
ever had existence. For all these sects 
believed that their pecaliar doctrines 
were true ; and of coarse they might 
thence infer, as the divines in question 
do, that th^ doctrines in question were 
those of the Apostles, and gave to them 
a right to the appellation of Catholics. 

So long as the creed is true, there 
must exist a Catholic Church, in which 
the reciters of the creed may profess 
their belief. There was, then, such a 
church when the so-called reformers 
were bom. By Catholic ministers 
they were baptized; in Catholic doc- 
trines they were educated; in the 
Catholic Church they were taught to 
believe. Subsequently they separated 
from her — a separation that certainly 
could not affect her right to the title of 
Catholic, which she had possessed for so 
many centuries. She still exists, and 
is still the same Catholic Church. 
Their followers also still exist, and may 
justly claim the names assumed by their 
fathers. They may be Anglicans, or 
Lutherans, or Calvinists, or Baptists, or 
any other denomination whatever : but 
one thing is certain, — ^they cannot be 
Catholics. 

As to the term " Roman Catholic," 
it shows the bond of union which binds 
the various churches of Christendom in 
the profession of the faith of the chief 
See of the entire Christian world. 
Hence, it always brings to the mind of 
the faithful in any clime, the great, 
primitive senior church, the Church of 
Home ; and as more nations became 
converted to the faith, they were called 
by then: different appellations, as 
'•^ English Roman Catholics," ^^ Ameri- 
can Roman Catholics," *' French 
Roman Catholics," &c. 

•'The reproachftil epithets of * Papist,' 
* Romanist,' 'Popish,' 'Romish,' &c, 
are no longer applied to them (the 
Catholics) by any gentleman or scholar," 
(Rev. J. Nightingale, author of " A 
Portraiture of Me^odism," &c.) 

The same liberal Protestant makes 
the following quotation from a sermon 



of Dr. Butler, preached, at Cambridge, 
at the installation of the Duke of 
Gloucester: "Popery, as it is called, 
is still a fertile theme of declamation to 
the old women and children of the year 
1811. This term Papist is reproach- 
ful, conveys an erroneous idea, keeps 
alive a dishonourable prejudice, and 
ought to be abolished ; nor will I ever 
believe that man a sincere fnend to 
Christian liberty who persists in the 
use of it." 

THE DOGMAS OF THE CATHOLIC 
FAITH. 

" We see now through a giaas in a 
dark manner : but then [we shall see] 
face to face. Now I know in part, but 
then I shall know even as I am known. 
And now there remain Faith, Hope, 
Charity, these three : but the greater of 
these is charity," (1 Cor. xiii. 12, 13.) 

In these words the Apostle speaks of 
the natural blindness of men respecting 
religion. He teaches, that whilst we 
live in this lower world, encompassed 
with clouds and darkness, we see 
faintly and obscurely the things that 
are above ; that the revelations, made 
to us respecting a future world, are 
often wholly above our comprehension, 
and generally full of mystery and diffi- 
culty ; that we shall never be able fully 
to comprehend them, till the veil is 
drawn aside by death, and we behold 
God face to face : in whom, as in a 
clear mirror, all truth and ail knowledge 
will be found. 

While here upon earth, there remain 
for our exercise three virtues — ^Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. These united, 
form an ^itome of the whole duty of a 
Christian. 

Faith serves as a remedy for our 
natural defects, and supplies the place 
of knowledge. It teaches us to believe, 
without doubting, doctrines which we 
cannot comprehend, on the testimony 
of Grod, who has taught them. It 
teaches us to put a restraint on the 
daring flights of reason, and to confine 
within its proper limits this noblest of 
our natural gifts: to employ it in 
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examining the groonds npon which reve- 
lation rests, but not in discussing the 
credibility of any subject which it dis- 
Govers to have been revealed ; to wait 
with patience till our faculties are en- 
larged, and the obstacles to our know- 
ledge removed, and, in the meantime, 
with the humility and simplicity of 
children, to receive, venerate, and love 
the hidden and mysterious truths taught 
us by the invisible and incomprehensible 
Deitv. 

Hope teaches us to look forward 
with humble confidence to future happi- 
ness. It is an essential doctrine of 
revelation, that God really and truly 
desires the salvation of all mankind ; 
that he created all for this end ; that 
with this view, Jesus Christ, his eternal 
Son, died upon the cross, and estab- 
lished the Church with all necessary 
helps to salvation; that consequently, 
if we do our best endeavours, we shall 
be saved, not indeed by our natural 
strength, for with this alone we can do 
nothing, but by the help of grace, 
which God is ever ready and desirous 
to impart to those who employ the pro- 
per means of obtaining it ; that, conse- 
quently, if any one is lost his perdition 
is from himself alone, and that if any 
one despaur or cease to hope, it must 
either be that he refuses to do his best, 
or that he violates the doctrine of faith, 
and accuses God of injustice. Hope 
gives peace to the mind, not by impart- 
ing a certainty of future happiness, 
wMch even the Apostle himself declares 
he did not possess, but by inspuing a 
firm yet humble confidence in the pro- 
mises, the mercy, and the merits of 
Christ. 

Charity is the first, the greatest, 
the most essential of all the Christian 
Yirtoes. It is not synonymous with 
benevolence to the poor. It does not 
consist merely in relieving the dis- 
tressed, comforting the sorrowful, cloth- 
ing the naked, and similar works of 
brotherly kindness ; for St. Paul says, 
** If I should distribute all my goods to 
feed the poor, and if I should deliver 
my body to be bomcd, and have not 



charity, it profiteth me nothing," (1 
Cor. xiii. 8.) Charity, then, is some- 
thing more than benevolence. It is a 
vu*tue which regards God as well as 
man. It would be a partial and im- 
perfect virtue, indeed, if it excluded 
God, the most perfect, the most 
amiable, the only adorable being, the 
first of benefactors, the best of friends, 
the most tender and loving of parents. 
It teaches us to love G^ above all 
things, to prefer his law and will before 
every consideration, to make them the 
rule, guide, and criterion of our 
thoughts, our words, and our conduct. 
It prepares us at any moment to sacri- i 
fice whatever we value most in life, 
rather than violate the allegiance we 
owe to our sovereign Lord. It teaches 
us to worship Him in the manner He 
requires, and consequently to follow the 
religion which we sincerely believe to 
have been established by Him. For 
should any man say to God, ^* I love 
thee, God, but I will not worship 
thee in the manner which thou hast 
commanded, but in a manner which I 
consider as good or better," would he 
not offer an affront to God? Would 
he not be considered as a rebel against 
the Divine majesty? Would not 
his selfish homage be rejected with dis- 
dain? 

This sacred virtue teaches us to love 
every neighbour as ourselves, in thought, 
in word, and in deed. It forbids us to 
think unkindly, or to judge rashly of 
any human being ; it commands us to 
put the best construction on his conduct, 
to excuse it when we can, and palliate 
it when it will not admit of excuse, 
and this, even though our judgments 
be confined to the secrets of our own 
breasts. 

Still more does it require that onr^ 
words be regulated by the same prin- 
ciples — that nothing escape our lips 
which can injure our neighbour's repu- 
tation, or disturb his peace of mmd — 
that, when occasion ofiers, we under- 
take his defence, excuse his defects, 
extenuate his eirors, and proclaim his 
merits. It teaches us to assist him in 
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his distress, comfort him in his sor- 
rows, advise him in his doubts, correct 
his errors, and, as far as lies in our 
power, promote all his temporal and 
spiritual interests. 

Such is the virtue of charity, which 
the Apostle declares to be the greatest 
and most essential of Christian virtues. 
It is a universal virtue. It admits of 
no exception. It extends to God and 
to our fellow creatures of every country, 
of every colour, of every disposition, of 
every opinion, of every sect. The man 
who should exclude from his universal 
charity one single child of Adam, (be 
his country, his conduct, his religion, 
whatever it may,) transgresses this first 
of the Divine commands, and becomes 
guilty of all, (James ii. 10.) 

OKE GOD IN THREE DIVINE PERSONS. 

The Catholic Church holds, as the 
foundation of all religion, that there is 
but one supreme, self-existent, eternal 
Deity, infinite in wisdom, in goodness, 
in every perfection ; by whom all things 
were made, in whom all that exist 
"live and move, and be," (Acts xvii. 
28.) It teaches that our first duty is 
to love Grod, and adore him alone ; that 
the worst of treasons and the greatest 
of crimes is, to give his homage to any 
creature whatsoever. It teaches that 
in this one God, there are three Divine 
persons, perfectly distinct in person- 
ality, perfectly one in nature ; that the 
second Person descended firom heaven, 
became man, and died upon a cross for 
the salvation of all mankind : that 
through his blood ail, may be saved, 
and that there is ^'no other name under 
heaven given to men," in which any 
one can obtain salvation, (Acts iv. 12;) 
that all spiritual graces and blessings 
actually bestowed in this life, or hoped 
for in the next, must be derived origin- 
ally firom the suficrings and merits of the 
Divine Redeemer alone. 

REDEMPTION THROUGH CHRIST. 

Catholics believe in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the eternal Son of God ; who, 
for U8 sinners and for our salvation, 



was made man, that he might be the 
Head, the High Priest, the Advocate 
and Saviour of all mankhid. We 
acknowledge him our only Redeemer, 
who paid our ransom by dying for us 
on the cross; that his death is the 
fountain of all our good; and that 
mercy, grace, and salvation, can by no 
means be obtained but through him. 
We confess him to be the Mediator of 
God and man, the only Mediator of re- 
demption: and the only Mediator of 
intercession too, who intercedes in such 
manner as to stand in need of no other 
merits to recommend his petitions. 
But as for the saints, although we 
address ourselves to them, and desire 
their prayers, as we do also to God^s 
servants here upon earth, yet we mean 
no otherwise than that they would pray 
for us, and with us, to our common 
Lord, who is our God and their God, 
through the merits of the same Jesus 
Christ, who is our Mediator and their 
Mediator. 

THE HOLT SPIRIT. 

Catholics believe that the Holv 
Ghost, the third person of the blessed 
Trinity, proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, and is equally God with them, 
and that he is ^* the other Comforter" 
promised to the Apostles, to abide with 
the Church for ever. The Holy Spirit 
descended on our Saviour in the form 
of a dove, a fit emblem of that peace, 
that reconciliation, between God and 
man, which he was about to accom- 
plish by his death. The same Holy 
Spirit descended on the disciples in the 
visible form of fire, an emblem of that " 
supernatural change which he was 
about to work in their hearts, by the 
purification of their feelings and aspira- 
tions from the dross of sensual ideas . 
and aficctions. ^^And I will ask the 
Father, and he shall give you another 
Paraclete, that he may abide with you 
for ever. The Spirit of truth, whom the 
world cannot receive, because it seeth 
him not, nor knoweth him : but you 
shall know him ; because he shall abide 
with you, and shall be in you.- These 
things have I q[)oken to you, abiding 
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with yon. Bat the Paraclete, the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in 
my name, he will teach yon all things, 
and bring all things to your mind, 
whatsoever I shall have said to yon,^' 
(St. John, xiv. 16, 17, 25, 26.) By 
the term ** Paraclete*' is understood a 
comforter, or an advocate; inasmuch 
as by inspiring prayer, he prays, as it 
were, in us, and pleads for us. It is 
also evident from the above text, that 
this Spirit of truth was promised, not 
only to the persons of the Apostles, but 
also to their successors through all 
generations. 

Again: Christ's last words, before 
ascending up to his Father, were : "But 
you shall receive the power of the Holy 
Ghost coming upon you, and you shall 
be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judea, and Samaria, and even to 
the uttermost part of the earth," 
(Acts, 1. 8.) In the following chapter 
of the Acts we see the fulfilment of this 
promise, and hear the testimony of the 
chief of the Apostles : " This Jesus hath 
God raised again, whereof all we are 
witnesses. Being exalted, therefore, 
by the right hand of God, and having 
received of the Father the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, he hath poured forth this 
which you see and hear," (Acts, ii. 
32, 33.) 

JUSTIFICATION. 

It is the Catholic belief that no man 
can be justified, either by the works of 
nature, or of the law of Moses, without 
&ith in Jesus Christ. That we can- 
not by any prudent works merit the 
grace of justification. That all the 
merit of our good works is the gift of 
God ; and that every merit and satis- 
fiiction of ours entirely depends on the 
merits and passions of Christ. Or, in 
other words, that our sins are gratuit- 
ously remitted to us by the mercy of 
God, through the merits of Jesus Christ; 
and that whatever good works we do, 
they are, allof them, the effects of God s 
grace. 

** Being jostified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, whom God hath proposed 



to be a propitiation, through faith in 
hU blood," (Rom. iii. 24, 26;) "In 
whom we have redemption through his 
blood, the remission of sins,'* (Eph. i. 
7 ;) " Who hath loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood," 
(Apoc. i. 5.) 

So* far the members of nearly all com- 
munions agree with the Catholic Church. 
They are, therefore, in agreement with 
her not only in charity, but in the pro- 
fession of the primary and most essen- 
tial doctrines of faith.* Beyond these 
primary articles, the generality of com- 
munions are not very rigid in exacting 
agreement from each other. Other 
points they consider as of smaller mo- 
ment, and allow, in regard to them, a 
greater latitude of opinion. Surely, 
then, they will not refuse the same pri- 
vilege to then* Catholic brethren, which 
they allow to each other. 

SCKIPTUKE AND TRADITION. 

Jesus Christ laid the foundations of 
his church upon the authority of teach- 
ing ; consequently the unwritten word 
was the first rule of Christianity, a rule, 
which, even when the books of the New 
Testament were superadded to it, did 
not, upon this account, lose any thing 
of its former authority. Hence it is 
that Catholics receive with equal vene- 
ration whatever was taught by the. 
Apostles, whether communicated by 
writing, or circulated only by word of 
mouth, according to the express declara- 
tion of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, 
commanding them to hold ^* the tradi- 
tions which you have learned, whether 
by word, or by our epistle," (2 Thes. ii. 
14.) Upon no point is the Scripture 
more express, than upon the subject of 
the authority of teaching, ** Going there- 
fore, teach ye all nations, baptizing 

• " Under the Papacy are many good things; 
yea, every thing that is good in Christi- 
anity. I say, moreover, that under the Papacy 
is true Christianity, even the very kernel of 
Christianity."— LcTHBB, Book against the Ana- 
baptists. 

"The Church of Rome is, no doubt, to be at- 
tributed a part of the House of God; and we 
gladly acknowledge them to be of the family 
of jTesna Christ."— Hookbb, Ecclesiastical 
[Policy. 
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them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teach- 
ing them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded yon,'* (Matt, 
xxviii. 19, 20.) "Go ye into the 
whole world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature," (Mark, xvi. 16.) 
" For I have received of the Lord that 
which also I delivered unto you," (1 
Cor. xi. 23.) "Hold the form of 
sound words* which thou hast heard of 
me in faith," (2 Tim. i. 13.) "The 
things which thou hast heard of me, 
by many witnesses, the same commend 
to faithful men, who shall be fit to 
teach others also," (2 Tim. ii. 2.) 

There is nothing in the Scripture to 
intimate, that Christ ever commanded 
his disciples to compose a code of doc- 
trine for the guidance of the faithful. 
In fact, it is clear, firom internal evi- 
dence, that the Scripture is not a doc- 
trinal record. From an unprejudiced 
perusal, of the different parts that com- 
pose the New Testament, it will evi- 
dently appear that the writers had 
their contemporaries principally before 
their eyes, and that, instead of intending 
to leave behind them a perfect code of 
Christian doctrine for future genera- 
tions, they pre-supposed, in their 
readers of that day, a previous know- 
ledge of such doctrines. When they 
■mi^e mention of doctrinal matters, it 
is only incidentally, or by way of ex- 
planation. Hence it happens that, 
when men seek to form a system of 
theology from the Sacred Writings, they 
are compelled to go backward and for- 
ward, from gospel to epistle — to take 
part of a 'passage from one, and part 
from another — ^to tack the several frag- 
ments together, and out of them all to 
form a piece of patchwork, which they 
call the religion taught by Christ and 
his Apostles. 

Now it is plain that, in a creed com- 
piled after this fashion, much must de- 
pend on the skill and judgment of the 
workman : and as it is very seldom 
that we meet with any two men posses- 
dng exactly the same skill and judg- 
ment, we must expect to meet with 



very great differences in the religions 
systems formed by different teadiers. 
And thus it is in fact The Trinitarian 
pronounces from the Scripture that 
Christ is God ; the Unitarian that he ia 
not God but man only; the Presbyter- 
ian infers from it that Episcopacy is no 
Divine ordinance ; the Independent, 
that the Presbyterian system is as con- 
trary to Scripture as the Episcopalian ; 
the Baptist is convinced that the bap- 
tism of infants is anti-scriptnral ; the 
Quaker, that it is to be aidministered 
neither to infants nor to adults. Thus 
it is with all the sects, which a belief 
in the private interpretation of Scripture 
has created ; they all, on the testimony 
of Scripture, contradict one another, 
betraying by such contradiction the in- 
security of that c^mmon principle on 
which they found then* respective creeds, 
and renouncing all claim to that cer- 
tainty of belief, which is due to the 
truths revealed by God to man. 
Another consideration must present it- 
self to the reflecting mind. If the 
Scriptures are the only rule of faith, 
then those who cannot read are lefb 
without any rule at all. Now, previous 
to the invention of printing, the great 
mass of mankind, for fourteen hundred 
years, were unable to read. Will any 
one venture to say, that God abandoned 
such multitudes of Christians for so 
long a period without a rule ? Perhaps 
it may be replied, that their pastors 
explained the Scriptures to them : but 
then a contradiction arises: two rules 
are established in place of one only rule, 
making the Church the rule for the 
ignorant, and the Scriptures the rule 
for the learned. Again, in the case of 
those who can read, surely it may flat- 
ter the pride, but at the same time 
deceive the simplicity, of those who do 
not understand the learned languages, 
to bid them search the Scriptures, and 
judge for themselves from the Word of 
God. They may come to suspect, nor 
will their suspicions be unfounded, that 
the versions put into their hands are 
not the Word of God, J)ut in part the 
work of man, of uninspired man, and 
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men prepossessed in favonr of some 
particniar doctrines; and therefore 
liable, even without intending it, to 
misinterpret passages bearing on their 
own particular doctrines. What secur- 
ity then can the reader, unversed in 
any language but his own, have, that 
by searching in such versions, he is 
doing what he is told to do ; that is, 
culling the doctrines of his creed from 
the inspired Word of God? Evidently 
be has none. 

The Catholic Church maintains, that 
there are doctrines of essential import- 
ance not contained in the Scriptures; 
as, for instance, the lawfulness and obli- 
gation of keeping holy the Sunday, 
instead of the Saturday, the real Scrip- 
tural Sabbath: the vididity of infant 
baptism, &c. 

And even if all the doctrines of 
religion were actnally contained in the 
Bible, still the rule of Catholic belief 
would not be the Scriptures explained 
by private interpretation, but by the 
teaching of the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors. 

THE SCRIPTURES IN THE VULGAR 
TONGUE. 

The Scriptures, in which are con- 
tained the revealed mysteries of Divine 
truth, are the most excellent of all 
writings. They were written by men 
divinely inspired, and are *'not the 
word of men, but the Word of God, 
which is able to save our souls,'* (1 
Thes. ii. 13, and James i. 21.) But 
then they ought to be read, even by 
the learned, in the spirit of humility, 
and with a ifear of mistaking their true 
sense, as many have done. ^ Of this we 
are admonished by the Scripture itself, 
where St. Peter says, that in the 
Epistles of St. Paul there ** are certain 
tlungs hard to be understood, which the 
mileamed and unstable wrest, as they 
do also the other Scriptures, to their 
own destruction,*' (2 Peter iii. 16.) Let 
every reader of the Sacred Writings, re- 
flect on the words of Isaias: ^*My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, nor 
your ways my ways, saith the Lord ; 
for as the heavens are exalted above 



the earth, so are my ways exalted above 
your ways, and my thoughts above 
your thoughts," (Isaiah. Iv. 8, 9.) 
How then shall any one, by his private 
reason, pretend to judge, to compre- 
hend, and to demonstrate the incom- 
prehensible and unsearchable ways of 
God? 

The Catholic Church, anxious to pre* 
vent this abuse, and to guard against 
error, has exhorted her children to seek 
the advice of the pastors and spiritual 
guides whom God has appointed to 
govern his Church, (Acts xx. 28,) in 
regard to the indiscriminate reading of 
the Scriptures. It is not forbidden to 
read them : it is forbidden to read so as 
to abuse them. 

The following extract from a letter of 
Pope Pius the Sixth, to Archbishop 
Martini, on his translation of the Holy 
Bible into Italian, shows the benefit 
which the faithful may reap from read- 
ing the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue : 
^*At a time that a vast number of 
bad books are circulated, to the great 
destruction of souls, you judge exceed- 
ingly well, that the faithfnl should be 
excited to the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures; for these are most abun- 
dant sources, which ought to be leH; 
open to every one, to draw from them 
purity of life and doctrine ; to eradi- 
cate the errors which are widely dis« 
seminated in these corrupt times. 
This you have seasonably effected, by 
publishing the Sacred W^ritings in the 
language of your country, so as to place 
them in the reach of alL" Given at 
Rome, April, 1778. 

THE CHURCH. 

When the Divine Author of the 
Christian religion had given all neces- 
sary instructions to his Apostles, and 
communicated to them the Holy Spirit, 
to assist and direct them, he assembled 
them together on Mount Olivet, and 
thus ad^essed them : "All power is 
given to me in heaven and in earth. 
Going, therefore, teach ye all nations ; 
baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
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Holy Ghost : teacliiog them to obeerve 
all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you : and, behold, I am with 
you all days, even to the consummation 
of the world,'* (Matt, xxviii. 18, 19, 
20.) In another of the gospels, the 
same commission is given in somewhat 
different terms : ^^ Go ye into the whole 
world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth and is 
baptized, shall be saved : but he that 
believeth not, shall be condemned," 
(Mark xvi. 15, 16.) 

On another occasion Christ had said 
to ?eter, "Thou ait Peter," [which 
name signifies a rock,] ^* and upon this 
rock I will build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it; 
and I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven,** &c (Matt. xvi. 
18, 19.) The conclusions we draw 
from these texts are — 

That as Christ commissioned his 
Apostles to teach all the doctrines of 
his religion to mankind, so he required 
mankind to receive these doctrines, 
and this under the severest penalty: 
"Go ye," my Apostles, go ye, and 
teach mankind *^ to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.'* 
'^ He that believeth not, shall be con- 
demned." Therefore we are not at 
liberty to believe what we please, but 
our salvation is attached to the belief 
of tlie very doctrines taught by the 
Apostles. 

With respect to the Apostles, it 
will be readily admitted, that there was 
an obligation of believing their doc- 
trines. Which of us would have ven- 
tured to contradict St. Paul to his face, 
to tell him that we did not understand 
the Bible in the sense he taught, and 
that we had a right to explain its mean- 
ing for ourselves? Would he have 
ac(iuie8ced in our claims ? Would he 
not rather have pronounced upon us 
the anathema, which he declared he 
would pronounce even upon an angel 
from heaven, who should teach doc- 
trines different from those which he 
had preached? (Galat. i. 8.) Would 
be not have said to us, as he euid to 



the Corinthians, — ** Keep my ordin- 
ances as I have delivered them to you. 
But if any man seem to be contentious, 
we have no such custom, nor the church 
of God," (1 Cor.xi. 2, 16.) 

But why should the Apostles be en- 
titled to an obedience which is refused 
to their successors? The Apostles had 
no power but such as they received from 
Christ ; no security against error, but 
such as they derived from his guidance 
and protection. Now the same powers, 
the same guidance and protection, were 
promised to the successors of the Apos- 
tles themselves. Christ did not send to 
the Apostles the " Spirit of Truth," to 
"teach them all truth." (John xvi. 
13,) only for a limited time, bat "for 
ever," (John xiv. 16.) He did not 
promise to be himself with his Apostles 
merely during their short lives, but " all 
days, even to the consummation of 
the world," (Matt, xxviii. 20.) The 
Catholic Church, therefore, believes that 
the same submission is due to the 
lawful successors of tbe Apostles in the 
first, the second, and the nineteenth 
century of Christianity, as was due to 
the Apostles themselves. Where does 
Scripture teach that the doctrines of the 
Apostles should be received, and those 
of their successors rejected? Where 
does it teach that, after the death of the 
Apostles, the commission to teach man- 
kind should be transferred from the 
living pastors of the church, to the dead 
letter of the Bible? Where does it re- 
call the solemn denunciation pronounced 
against those who refuse to " hear the 
Church?" (Matt, xviii. 17.) Where 
does it retract the promised guidance of 
the Spirit and the pledged protection of 
Christ? In what age of Christianity 
did the gi-eat body of believers adopt the 
modem principle of private interpreta- 
tion ? Most of the Apostles were dead 
before the whole of the New Testament 
was written ; near four hundred years 
had elapsed before its different books 
were collected together and fully 
authenticated; the Gospel had been 
preached, and Christianity planted in 
many nations, before a single copy of 
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the New Testainent had reached them ; 
more than fourteen centnries had passed 
over the Christian Church, before the 
invention of printing rendered it pos- 
sible for one Christian in a thousand to 
possess a copy of the Scriptures, or one 
in ten thousand of the people to read it. 
Could Christ intend that men should 
follow a rule of faith, to which they 
could not obtain access? — should read 
a book which was not written, or could 
not bo obtained? — should explain a 
book which, if they possessed, they 
could not read ? Could he require that 
the ignorant and unlettered should un- 
derstand a book, which the wisest and 
most learned cannot always compre- 
hend ? Could he require, as a condi- 
tion of salvation, that the peasant, the 
day-labourer, the woman, the child, 
unacquainted with the languages, the 
history, the usages of antiquity, should 
fathom the depths of the most ancient, 
the most profound, and the most mys- 
terious volume that ever was penned — 
a volume in which the great St. Augus- 
tine declared he found more which he 
could not, than which he could compre- 
hend ; the contents of which he could 
never have brought himself to believe, 
*'if the authority of the Catholic 
Church had not moved him to it?'^ 
(Contra ep. Fundam.) Whilst a 
human legislator would deem it the 
height of folly to write his laws, and 
leave them without authorized living 
expositors, can we suppose that the 
Divine Legislator would be guilty of 
such an inconsistency? Whilst the 
generality of men are acknowledged to 
require the aid of living teachers in 
every science, in every art, in almost 
every mechanical trade : can we believe 
that the wisdom and goodness of God 
would leave them without this assist- 
ance in religion, the most difficult and 
the most important of all sciences? 
Could Christ require, under pain of 
damnation, that all men should believe 
the same dootrines, and yet require 
them to find these doctrines in a book, 
which 18 capable, as fatal experience too 
dearly proves, of being understood m a 



thousand different senses, and which 
perhaps no two unassisted men ever 
understood in the same? Tertullian, 
a learned writer of the second century, 
tells us, *• That whenever any refractory 
Christian, in those days, refused to sub-*' 
mit to the doctrines of the Catholio 
Church, he claimed a right to explain 
Scripture for 'himself, and to make it 
teach whatever doctrines he chose to 
adopt." (Lib. de praBscriptionibus.) 
The same has been the refage of all 
subsequent innovators. There is no 
error, extravagance, or impiety, which 
private interpretation has not main- 
tained to be the infallible Word of God. 
Hence the Catholic Church continues to 
adhere to the ancient rule, which 
guided the faithful in the days of the 
Apostles, and which has preserved unity 
of faith amongst their successors through 
every age. 

But should these reasons be deemed 
insufficient to justify the submission 
which Catholics vield to the decisions 
of the Church, and should it be insisted 
that every principle of religion shall 
rest on the private interpretation of 
Scripture, there can be no objection, 
in the present instance, to comply with 
the demand. What does the Scripture 
say on this head? "If he will not 
hear the church, let him be to thee as 
the heathen and publican." (Matt, 
xviii. 17.) " Into whatsoever city you 
[my apostles] enter, and they receive 
you not. I say to you, it shall be more 
tolerable at that day for Sodom, than 
for that city. He that heareth you, 
heareth me ; and he that despiseth you, 
despiseth me." (Luke x. 10, 12, 16.) 
" He that beheveth and is baptized, 
shall be saved ; but he that believeth 
not, shall be condemned." (Mark xvi. 
16.) "Remember your prelates who 
have spoken the Word of God to you ; 
whose faith follow. Obey your prelates, 
and be subject to them ; for they watch, 
as being to render an account of your 
souls." (Heb. xiu. 7, 17.) 

These, and many other similar texts, 
are understood by every Catholic to re- 
quue submission to the Church in 
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matters of faith and moi'ality, and con- 
sequently, to forbid all opposite inter- 
pretation of Scripture. And shall the 
Catholic be denied the right assumed 
by all other communions of judging of 
the sense of Scripture? If he under- 
stands the Scripture as teaching sub- 
mission to the Church, why should an 
objection be raised to his following the 
convictions of liis conscience ? A right 
is claimed to explain Scripture differ- 
ently from him ; why should the per- 
sons claiming such a privilege refuse 
him the right of explaining it differ- 
ently from them? He calls not for 
their approval of his opinions; he 
objects not (on his own account) to 
their dissent. He is willing to abide 
the decision of an all-seeing Judge, and 
to incur the threatened condemnation, 
if his faith be erroneous. By the same 
tribunal will those who differ from him 
be tried. Let them be satisfied with 
this, and not expect that their Catholic 
brethren will prefer their opponent's 
convictions to their own. Let the 
liberty claimed be reciprocal : ^* As you 
would that men should do to you, do 
yon also to them in like manner," 
(Luke vi. 31.) 

But, it may be asked, why, upon the 
supposition that the lawful successors 
of the Apoetles are authorized teachers 
of religion and expositors of Scripture, 
does the Catholic assume that the 
pastors of his Church are the lawful 
successors of the Apostles, and the 
Catholic Church the only church of 
Christ ? The reason will be best given 
by recurring to the different texts of 
Scripture already cited. From those 
texts it may be inferred, first, that 
certam revealed doctrines are essentially 
required to be believed. *^ He that be- 
lieveth not, shall be condemned/' 
(Mark xvi. 16.) 

It may be inferred, secondly, from 
the commission of Christ, ^^ Going, teach 
ye all nations," (Matt, xxyiii.)— 
" Preach the gospel to every creature," 
(Mark, xvi.) — that the religion of 
Christ must be a universal, not a na- 
tional or merely local religion. Now 



the Catholic is the only universal religion. 
It is morally universal as to place ; for 
it exists in every known country of the 
world. In many countries, it is the 
only religion ; in most, its numbers 
greatly predominate ; in every country, 
where Christianity exists in any form, 
there the Catholic religion is found. 
It is comparatively universal as .to num- 
bers, being infinitely more numerous 
than any other sect or denomination of 
Christians, and perhaps than all other 
sects and denominations put together. 
All other religions or sects are confined 
to comparatively narrow limits. They 
are national or local establishments. 
They are the Church of England, the 
Church of Scotland, the Church of 
Geneva, the Greek, or the Russian 
Church, existing in the particular 
countries which give them their names, 
and scarcely known in other parts of 
the world. Not one of them has the 
slightest pretensions to be the church 
of ** all nations." Hence, it may be 
concluded, that none of them can be tho 
church which Christ commanded his 
Apostles to found for the benefit of the 
world at large, of which the .prophet 
had predicted, that ^^ all nations shall 
flow unto it,^' (Isaiah, ii. 2.) 

Sdly, The doctrines which the Apos- 
tles were commanded to teach, were 
those and only those which they had 
learnt fix)m Christ : " teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you." (Matt, xxviii.) 
Therefore the doctrines of the true ana 
universal church of Christ must be in 
all places the same ; for where there is 
difference of doctrine, there must neces- 
sarily be deviation from the doctrines of 
Christ. Now this unity of doctrine 
exists in the great Catholic Church, 
and in it alone. Though spi-ead through 
every nation of the known world, 
though professed by so many ^^ peoples, 
and tribes, and tongues,^' differing from 
each other in manners, in customs, in 
language, in interest, the doctrines of 
the Catholic religion are everywhere the 
same. Not a difference will be found on 
any single artide of faith, amongst all 
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its countless millions. Let the experi- 
ment be made. Let the first bishop or 
priest yon meet with be consalted, as 
to vrhat is the doctrine of the Catholic 
Ghnrchin any given article of faith, 
and let his reply be carefully noted. 
Let the same question be put to any 
bishop or priest of France, of Italy, of 
Germany, of Spain, of Hindostan, of 
China, and from all and every one tlie 
same answer will be received. One 
and all will unhesitatingly say, '•'• such 
is the doctrine of the Catholic Chnrch, 
such is my sincere belief." Surely 
candour most acknowledge that this is 
as it ought to be. Unity like this is 
indispensable in any church which lays 
claim to teach the uniform and un- 
changeable doctrines pf Christ. 

INFALLIBILITT OF THE CHURCH IN 
MATTERS OF FAITH 

If it be true that the Son of God took 
upon himself our nature, not only that 
He might die for our salvation, but 
also that He might establish a church 
to teach his doctrine, and to dispense 
to mankind the benefit of his death, 
it surely follows, as an indisputable 
consequence, that He would moreover 
preserve that church from falling into 
doctrinal or practical error ; othen/vise, 
we must suppose that a God of infinite 
power and wisdom, having a particular 
end in view, adopted for the accomplish- 
ment of that end, means calculated to 
fimstrate his own purpose ; that he 
founded a church to teach truth and 
holiness, and yet permitted her, while 
she taught mider his auspices, to become 
the propagator of error, and the corrup- 
ter of morality. 

Now, that he promised to preserve 
her from error, is manifest. 1. He 
promised to his Apostles, that the Spirit 
of truth should abide with them, — how 
l<mg ? For the term of their natural 
lives? No; for ever, (^John xiv. 16); 
and therefore not with them only, but 
also with their successors. 2. He pro- 
mised to remaui with them himself, — 
bow long ? Only whilst they preached 
the Gospel ? No ; but all days, even 



to the consummation of the world, 
(Matt, xxviii. 20;) a promise which 
must also extend to their successors. 
8. He appointed Peter, the rock, and 
declared that against his church, 
founded on that rock, the gates of hell 
should never prevail. (Matt. xvi. 1-8.) 
The infallibility of the church plainly 
follows from this text : for it is manifest 
that, if the church ever fell into doctrinal 
error, — if she ever taught blasphemy, 
sacrilege, and idolatry, as is often stated 
in the profane " novelties of words," by 
men who " blaspheme whatever things 
they know not," ( 1 Tim. vi. 20 ; Jude 
1. 10.) — then the gates of hell have 
prevailed against the church, and the 
declaratory promise of our Saviour has 
been falsified. 

It should, however, be remembered, 
that when we deduce from these 
premises, that the church cannot err in 
matters of faith, we claim no infal- 
libility in such matters for any indi- 
viduals ; but mean, that God, by his 
superintending providence, will so watch 
over his church in her decisions, as 
never to sufier her to become the 
teacher of error in point of religious 
doctrine. 

THE SACRAMENTS. 

Catholics believe that the sacraments 
of the Christian covenant are not only 
sacred signs representative of grace, but 
also seals which ensure and confirm the 
grace of God to us, and the instruments 
of the Holy Spirit, by which they are 
applied to the souls of men. In other 
words, a sacrament is an external rite, 
ordained by Christ,— the visible sign of 
an invisible grace or spiritual benefit 
bestowed by God on the soul. Every 
sacrament, therefore, imparts such 
grace, as often as it b received with due 
dispositions. 

The Catholic Church recognizes seven 
sacraments, viz.i, Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, Holy Eucharist, Penance, Extreme 
Unction, Holy Order, Matrimony. 

Of these seven sacraments five are 
common to all : for, by baptism we are 
spiritually bom again : by confirmation 
oui weakness is strengthened ; by the 
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euoharist we are fed with the hread 
which comes down from heaven; pen- 
ance restores the soul from sickness to 
health; and by extreme unction it is 
prepared for its departure to another 
world. Of the remaining two, holy 
order supplies the church with ministers, 
and matrimony sanctifies the state of 
marriage. Thus has the blessed 
Founder of Christianity, by the institu- 
tion of these means of grace, provided 
for all the wants of man in hb passage 
through life. The sacraments are the 
fountains of the Saviour, at which the 
Christian is to slake his thirst during 
his earthly pilgrimage — the blessed 
sources whence, by Divine appointment, 
he is to draw the waters of eternal life. 
*' You shall draw watei*s with joy out 
of the Saviour's fountains,^ (Isaiah xii. 
3.) And again: ^''If any man thirst, 
let him come to me and drink." (St. 
John vii. 87.) '' He that shall drink 
of the water that I will give him, shall 
not thirst for even But the water that 
I will give him, shall become in him a 
fountain of water springing up into life 
everlasting." (lb. iv. 13, 14.) 

BAPTISM. 

Catholics believe that by the sacra- 
ment of baptism men are eleansed from 
sin, as well original as actual, and made 
members of the church of Christ, adopted 
children of God, and heirs to the king- 
dom of heaven. *' Not by the works of 
justice which we have done, but accord- 
ing to his mercy, he saved us, by the 
laver of regeneration, and renovation of 
the Holy Ghost, whom he hath poured 
forth upon us abundantly through Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour -, that, being justi- 
fied by his grace, we may be heirs, 
according to hope of life everlasting," 
(Tit. iii. 6,) — "Unless a man be bom 
again of water and the Holy Ghost, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God," 
(John iii. 5.) — " Be baptized every one 
of you ; .... for the promise is unto 
you, and to your children," (Acts ii. 
38, 39.) 

With respect to the ceremonies used 
bjr the Catholic Church in the adminis- 



tration of baptism, they allude either to 
the state of the Pagan before, or to the 
duties of the Christian after, baptism, 
and were originally performed, some of 
them during the instraction of the cate- 
chamen, an(^ some during the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament. Some 
modem sects have thought proper to 
reject them all, under the idea that they 
are useless, and, as some of them assert, 
superstitious. The Catholic Church has 
preserved the ancient ritual. Other 
churches betray the newness of their 
origin by the newness of their service. 
It is the pride of Catholics to practise 
the ceremonies practised by their fore- 
fathers : they are respected by them as 
having been established by the founders 
of Christianity, and are cherished as 
evidences of theur descent from its first 
professors* 

CONFIRMATION. 

Catholics believe that, through the 
sacrament of confirmation, they receive 
the Holy Ghost, to enable them to 
overcome temptations to sin, and to 
sufier persecutions for the name of 
Christ. It is administered by the im- 
position of hands, with prayer, and the 
unction of the forehead with the holy 
chrism, accompanied with the words, 
'* I sign thee with the sign of the cross, 
and confirm the with the chrism of 
salvation, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 
Confirmation completes what was begun 
in baptism. In baptism we enrol our- 
selves under the banners of Christ ^ in 
confirmation we receive strength to 
fight with courage the battles of our 
leader. 

" Now, when the apostles who were 
in JerasaJem, had heard that Samaria 
had received the word of God, they sent 
unto them Peter and John ; who, when 
they were come, prayed for them, that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost. 
For he was not as yet come upon any 
of them ; but they were only baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus. Then 
they laid their hands upon them, and 
they received the Holy Ghost." (Acta 
viii. 14-17.) "Having heard these 
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things they were baptized in the name 
of the Loid Jesns. And when Paol had 
imposed his hands on them, the Holy 
Ghost came upon them," (Acts xix. 5, 
6.) It is certain, from historical re- 
cords, that what the apostles then did, 
the bishops, in every age from that 
time to the present, have continued to 
do, and for the same purpose, that is, 
to give the Holy Ghost, 

The following is the testimony of St. 
Cyprian : " It is necessary that he who 
has been baptized, should be moreover 
anointed ; in order that having received 
the chrism, that is the unction, he may 
be anointed in God, and possess the 
grace of Christ." (Ep. 1. 20.) " It 
was the custom," say the Centuriators 
of Magdeburgh, *' to impose hands upon 
those who were baptized, and to im- 
print upon their foreheads, with chrism, 
the sign of the cross." 

PENANCE. 

AD the first Christians were converts 
from Judaism or Paganism, who, being 
instructed by the apostles, had received 
the sacrament of baptism, and in that 
sacrament the remission of then: former 
sins. They were of the number of those 
of whom our blessed Lord had said, 
**He that believeth and is baptized, 
shall be saved," (Mark xvi. 16.) It 
18 plain that for tins blessing they were 
indebted, not to their own merits, but 
to the mercy of God. ''Not by the 
works of justice which we have done 
but according to his mercy." God has 
saved us *^ by the laver of regeneration, 
and renovation of the Holy Ghost," 
(Tit. iii. 5.) Hence it is that St. Paul, 
in his epistles to Christians thus re- 
ceived into the covenant through bap- 
tism, continually reminds them that 

, they had been justified, not by the 
works which they had done whilst they 
were Jews or Pagans, but by faith in 
Christ, which had brought them to the 

'grace of baptism. This, therefore, is 
the'trae meaning of "justification by 
faith and not by works." They had 
thoa been jnstifiei by the grace of God, 
and made beun aooording to hope of 



eternal life. (Tit. iii. 7.) Hence, also, 
we may learn in what sense they were 
said to have been saved by the justifica- 
tion received in baptism. They had 
been taken out of the great mass of 
sinners, and placed amongst those who 
were heirs to eternal life : not heirs in 
actual possession, but heirs according 
to hope. Still it was possible that they 
might forfeit their inheritance. They 
would forfeit it if they relapsed into the 
sinful practices of their former life. 
Some did actually relapse, and walk so 
as to be enemies of the cross of Christ, 
whose end would be destruction. (Phil, 
iii. 18.) 

Now these men had already obtained, 
in baptism, the remission of their sins 
committed before baptism. Could they 
be baptized again to obtain the re- 
mission of their sins committed afler 
baptism? No; for it was impossible 
for those who had once been enlightened, 
who had tasted the heavenly gift, and 
who had been made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost, if they then fell away, to 
be renewed (baptized) again unto re- 
pentance; having crucified again the 
Son of God, and made a mockery of 
him. (Heb. vi. 4-6.) "It had been 
better for them not to have known the 
way of justice, than, afler they have 
known it, to turn back from that holy 
commandment which was delivered to 
them," (2 Pet. ii. 21.) Were they 
then to despair of pardon ? Certainly 
not; for, notwithstanding the severity 
of these warnings, they were still re- 
minded that, ** If any man sin, we have 
an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the just ; and he is a propitiation 
for our sins ; and not for ours only, but 
also for those of the whole world," 
(1 John ii. 1, 2.) 

How, then, without a second bap- 
tism, was the sinner to be reconciled a 
second time with God ? To this most 
important question — ^and the query is 
calculated to startle the man who looks 
upon the Scripture as the sole and 
sufficient rule for all Christians — the 
inspired writings return no durect or 
satisfactory answer. Tb«y te^eaiu^^ 
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speak of the Jirst reconciliation in bap- 
tism, bat scarcelj ever allade to recon- 
ciliation after baptism. For the man- 
ner in which this is to be effected there 
is no instmction in Scripture. For it 
we must have recourse to the practice 
of the Catholic Church in the more 
early ages ; which practice, as it pre- 
vailed universally, must have been 
founded on the doctrine taught by the 
apostles. From it we learn that the 
second reconciliation required a longer 
and more laborious course than the first. 
Of the Jew or Pagan it was required, 
that he should believe, renounce his 
sins, and be baptized ; but the offending 
Christian was excluded from the com- 
munion of the body and blood of 
Christ, was called upon to confess his 
fiins, was made to undergo a long course 
of humiliation and self-denial, and then 
to sue for absolution, which was often 
deferred till the approach of death. By 
such absolution he was reconciled 
through the sacrament of pen ance. We, 
indeed, who have been baptized in in- 
fancy, could not have committed any 
actual sin to be forgiven in baptism: 
but, like them, we were made in bap- 
tism heirs of heaven, and, like them, 
may, after baptism, forfeit that inheri- 
tance by sin. If sucli be our misfortune, 
there remains to us no other resource 
than that which was left to them. We 
mast seek forgiveness through the same 
sacrament of penance. 

SACRAMENTAL CONFESSION. 

A slight acquaintance with the books 
of the New Testament will suffice to 
show, that the writers had no intention 
of defining, in them, the doctrines, or 
of regulating the practices, of the 
Chiistian religion. They presuppose in 
their readers a knowledge of both the 
one and the other. Hence, if they 
mention such practices, it is only in- 
cidentally, and without any full or 
minute description; so that, on the 
present subject of confession, though 
there can be no doubt that it was of 
divine institution, yet the practice is no 
where expressly recorded. From the 



very earliest ages, however, it has been 
considered as included in the power 
given to the apostles of forgiving or re- 
taining sins ; for, how could they ex- 
ercise that office in a rational manner, 
without a knowledge of the spiritual 
state of the applicant, or obtain such 
knowledge but A*om his free confession 
of his sins ? To it St. Paul appears to 
allude, when, writing to the Corinthians, 
he says : — " God hath given to us the 
ministry of reconciliation ... he hath 
placed in us the word of reconciliation 
. . . For Christ, we beseech you, be 
reconciled to God," (2 Cor. v. 18-20.J 
Where, it may be remarked, that he is 
writing to persons who had already 
been baptized, and exhorts them to 
make use of the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion intrusted to the apostles, which, in 
their case, can refer only to the pardon 
of sins committed after baptism. In 
like manner, St. John says, "If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins," (1 John i. 9,) 
where the corifession of which he speaks 
is one, in virtue of which, God is bound, 
in faith and justice, to grant forgiveness. 
Moreover, St. James writes, " Confess, 
therefore, your sins one to another : and 
pray one for another, that you may be 
saved," (James v. I G) ; which passage 
many of the ancient fathers explain of 
confession to a priest ; because it is con- 
nected with the preceding verses, in 
which the sick man is told to call in the 
priests of the church, to be anointed by 
them, and prayed for by them. 

But, in addition to this, the Catholic 
Church requires that the sinner should 
confess his guilt to the minister of reli- 
gion, in order that the latter may as- 
certain whether his penitent possesses 
the requisite dispositions, and that he 
may be enabled to prescribe the neces- 
sary reparation for the past, and pre- 
cautions against future transgressions. 
Unless a sinner is ready to make this 
full and undisguised acknowledgment 
of his offences, however painful, how- 
ever humbling it may be, the Catholic 
Church teaches, that her ministers have 
no authority to grant an absolution^ and 
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that should they presnroe to grant it, 
it would be of itself null and void. 

Nor are the above conditions sniB- 
dent. The sinner most, moreover, sub- 
mit to make such atonement to his 
offended God, by prayer, by fasting, by 
works of self-denial, and the like, as 
may be required of him ; and if he has 
injured any neighbour in his good 
name, hb property, or his person, he 
must, to the utmost of his ability, re- 
solve to make full and ample satisfac- 
tion. Without such a resolution, no I 
Catholic priest in the world could or 
would consider himself authorized to 
give absolution to any penitent ; and if 
be did presume to give it, his religion 
teaches, as an article of faith, that his 
absolution could be of no avail in the 
sight of God, but would add to the 
gmlt both of the giver and the receiver. 
Now, it may be asked, is this a doc- 
trine which relaxes Christian morality, 
which encourages guilt, and facilitates 
the commission of crime ? What, then, 
must those doctrines be, which admit 
the sinner to reconciliation upon the 
simple condition of repentance and a 
confession made to God alone? 

As to the charge of forgiving sins 
for money, or allowing the commission 
of future sins, on any condition what- 
ever, it is a simple calumny. The 
Catholic Church expressly forbids her 
clergy to receive money for absolution 
from sin, and would condemn, as 
guilty of simony, any priest who should 
commit such a crime. Accounts to the 
contrary, in which many works abound 
— and frequently such works as would 
appear least likely to admit them — are, 
like other similfu* charges, fabricated 
for purposes best known to the authors. 

SATISFACTION. 

According to the doctrine of the an- 
dent church, if the convert to Christi- 
anity relapsed into the sins which he 
had abjured, he was subjected to a 
course c^ penance, partly in satisfaction 
to God, for the breach of his vows of 
fidelity to him, and partly in satisfac- 



which he had given to it. In later 
ages, the severity of this discipline was 
abandoned; and only a portion of it 
remains in the satisfaction still enjoined * 
in the sacrament of penance. The sin- 
ner who voluntarily punishes his sin, 
can in no wise displease God, or offer 
an injury to Christ, while he at the 
same time admits, that no satisfaction 
which he can make, can be of any 
avail, independently of the satisfaction 
of Christ. As well might it be said, 
that prayer for mercy is injurious to 
the mercy of God, or to the atonement 
offered by our Saviour. 

INDULGENCES. 

Indulgences grew out of the church 
discipline just spoken of. In every 
case, the bishops were accustomed to 
mitigate the rigour, or abridge the 
duration of the penitential course, as 
circumstances appeared to them to re- 
quire. Both in the imposition and the 
relaxation of such penance, they had 
the same object in view — the benefit of 
the sinner ; and in both they believed 
themselves to be justified by the pro- 
mise of our Saviour, that whatsoever 
they should bind upon earth, should be 
bound also in heaven ; and that what- 
soever they should loose upon earth, 
should be loosed also in heaven. (Matt, 
xviii. 18.) 

See 1 Cor. v. 3-6. In this passage 
St. Paul excommunicates the man who 
had been guilty of incest. But in the 
second chapter of the second Epistle, — 
having been informed of the sorrow 
and repentance of the criminal — he tells 
the Corinthians, that he remits the 
punishment which he had lately deem- 
ed so salutary. '* I beseech you," he 
says, "that you would confirm your 

charity towards him And to 

whom you have pardoned any thing, 
I also. For what I have pardoned, if 
I have pardoned any thing for your 
sakes, have I done it in the person of 
Christ." This mitigation by St. Paul, 
is precisely what the Catholic Church 
means by an indulgence- 
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ject of indulgences has arisen from an 
ambiguity of language, in which the 
term — "remission of sin," has been 
made to include " reitaission of the punish- 
ment due to sin ;" in the same manner 
as we say, that a king has pardoned 
treason, when he has remitted, on cer- 
tain conditions, the penalties of treason. 

Every grant of indulgence requires, 
in express terms, as a previous condi- 
tion, true repentance, and the perform- 
ance of all that is necessary for the for- 
giveness of the guilt of sin ; so that, in 
&ct, instead of being, as some persons 
have rashly said, an encouragement to 
sin, it becomes, to those who avail 
themselves of it, a powerful incentive 
to virtue and religion. 

An indulgence is still less *^ a license 
to commit sin," as others have falsely 
represented. The doctrine of the Catho- 
lic Church is, that no power on earth 
caA give a license to sin. Again, it 
has been misrepresented as ** & pardon 
for sin beforehand." But an in(^gence, 
so far from being a pardon for sin 
beforehand, has no concern whatever 
with the pardon of sin in any form . it 
is confined solely to the temporal punish- 
ment which may be due after the guilt 
has been remitted. As little can it be 
an encouragement to sin, when its very 
condition is true repentance ; otherwise, 
€rod might be said to encourage sin 
by promising exemption from eternal 
punishment to the repentant sinner. 

EXTREME UNCTION, 

Catholics believe that extreme unc- 
tion is a sacrament ordained for the 
benefit of those who are dangerously 
sick, both in remitting their sins and 
alleviating their sufierings, according to 
the hidden designs of God's providence, 
and to the difierent degrees of faith and 
preparation in those who receive it. 

It is administered in the manner de- 
scribed by St. James : " Is any man 
sick among you? Let him bring in 
the priests of the church, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil, 
in the name of the' Lord," (v. 14.) 
Its effects are also declared by the 



same apostle: "And the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick man : and the 
Lord shall raise him up, and if he be in 
sins, they shall be forgiven him," 
(v. 15.) 

HOLY ORDER. 

Holy order is a sacrament by which 
bishops, priests, and others, are ordain- 
ed to the ministry of the altar, and 
receive grace to perform their respec- 
tive duties. The Scriptures inform us 
that our blessed Lord appointed his 
apostles to spread his religion and wor- 
ship through the world ; that they ap- 
pointed others to aid them in this great 
work, ordaining such persons with fast- 
ing, prayer, and imposition of hands ; ai)d 
that this ordination conferred on the 
ordained certain spiritual graces, adap- 
ted to their respective duties. 

As the New Testament contains no 
detailed account of the constitution of 
the Christian ministiy, nor of the exact 
form of ordination, we must have re- 
course, for information on those sub- 
jects, to the most ancient ecclesiastical 
historians ; and when we find in their 
pages the same gradation of office and 
authority in the sacred ministry, which 
still prevails in the Catholic Church, 
described as existing m every particular 
church, the only conclusion that can be 
reasonably drawn firom such antiquity 
and universality is, that it was estab- 
lished by the apostles themselves, in 
conformity with the will of then* heaven- 
ly Master. No other authority could 
have established it every where, 

MATRIMONY. 

Catholics believe that matrimony is 
a sacrament by which the marriage 
covenant is sanctified and blessed, and 
the parties receive grace to fulfil the 
duties of the married state. " For this 
cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife, 
and they shall be two in one flesh. 
This is a great sacrament ; but I speak 
in Christ and in the church," (£ph. v. 
31, 32.) 

The Catholic Church teaches that the 
marriage covenant cannot be diasolved 
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by hnman anthority. ^^What God 
hath joined together, let no man pat 
asonder," (Matt. xix. 6.) 

. THE HOLT EUCHARIST. 

Catholics believe that, in the sacra- 
ment of the holy encharist are the body 
and blood of onr Saviour, Jesos Christ, 
under the outward appearance of bread 
and wine; that they are received in 
memory of his death for onr redemp- 
tion; that the soul is thereby filled 
with grace, and that a pledge is given 
to us of future glory. 

Our blessed Lord, at his last supper, 
took bread and wine into his hands, 
blessed them successively, and gave 
them to his apostles, saying of the 
bread, ^* Take ye, and eat ; this is my 
body;" and of the wine, "Drink ye 
all of this; for this is my blood," 
(Matt. xxvi. 26-28.) The real signifi- 
cation of these words is a subject of 
controversy between Catholics and 
Protestants. 

There cannot be a doubt that the 
apostles would teach the real meaning 
of these words to their disciples. Now 
we have, fortunately, the means of 
ascertaining what was the belief of the 
Christians about half a century afler the 
death of St. John, firom the apology of 
Jnjstin Martyr. It was his object to 
describe the acknowledged doctrines and 
practices of the converts, and to place 
them in the most favourable light before 
the eyes of his infidel sovereign. Now, 
if the eucharist had been considered 
nothing more than a figure, most cer- 
tainly be would have said so at once : 
for there could be no need of conceal- 
ment, where there was nothing which 
might be thought singular or unmtel- 
ligible. But of the figurative doctrine, 
he appears never to have heard. He 
states openly,' that the consecrated ele- 
ments are the body and blood of Christ; 
and accounts for a belief of a doctrine 
so extraordinary and startling, because 
it was the doctrine of our Lord at his 
last sopper. The following are his 
words: 

**Witb oSy this food is called the 



eucharist, of which it is not allowed 
that any other man should partake, but 
he who believes in the truth of our doc- 
trines, and who has been washed in the 
laver for the remission of sins and for a 
new birth, and who lives according to 
the precepts which Christ has left us. 
For we do not receive these things as 
common bread and common drink ; in 
the same manner as our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, becoming incarnate, through the 
word of Grod, had flesh and blood for 
our salvation : so have we been taught 
that the food, with which by transmu- 
tation our flesh and blood are nourished, 
is, after it has been blessed by the 
prayer of the word that comes from 
him, the body and blood of him, the 
same incarnate Jesus. For the apos- 
tles, in the commentaries written by 
them, and called 'gospels,' have de- 
livered to us that they were so com- 
manded to do by Jesus, when, taking 
the bread, and having blessed it, he 
said, Do this in remembrance of me : 
this is my body ; and in like manner, 
taking the chalice, having blessed it, he 
said. This is my blood* and distri- 
buted it among them only.** — Jmt. 
Mart. 97. 

Assuredly, if the Catholic doctrine be 
false, the error must have introduced it- 
self among Christians before that race 
of men, who had been instructed by the 
apostles, had become entirely extinct 

The change, effected by Almighty 
jPower, of the substance of the bread 
and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ, has, with great propriety, been 
termed transubstantiation ; a word in- 
troduced to distinguish the real doctrine 
of the Catholic Church fixim the hete- 
rodox opinions of successive innovators. 
The tenn, indeed, is of more recent 
origin ; but the doctrine designated by 
it is as ancient as Christianity. 
" Learn, ** says St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
(Catech, Myst, iv.) "that the bread 
which we see, though to the taste it be 
bread, is nevertheless not bread; but 
the body of Christ ; and that the wine 
which we see, though to the taste it be 
wine, is nevertheless not wine^ but Ihft 

29 
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blood of Christ." (See also pp. 381— 
289, ed. Oxon.) It would be difficult to 
express the doctrine of transubstantiation 
in dearer terms. 

INVOCATION OP THE SAINTS. 

When Catholics pray to the saints, 
they do no more than when they pray 
for then* fellow-men upon earth ; of the 
one and the other they ask the same 
thing — that they would pray to the 
common God and Father of all, both 
with them and for them. 

If Catholics be asked, "Whether 
they do not make the saints their medi- 
ators?" their answer will be "We 
make them so in no other sense, than 
we are mediators one for another.*' 
Nor does the passage of Scripture so 
often quoted, apply here . " There is 
but one mediator between God and 
man," because by mediator is here sig- 
nified, one "who gave himself a re- 
demption for all," (1 Tim. ii. 6.) In 
that sense, Jesus Christ is our only 
mediator. Did the mediatorship of 
Christ receive any injury, or disparage- 
ment, from the prayers addressed to the 
saints, then would it also be violated in 
like manner by the prayers which 
Christians reciprocally offer up for each 
other^s benefit. When the Catholic says 
to his brother in Christ, " Pray for me 
to our common Father, to obtain for me 
those blessings which I myself may be 
unable or unworthy to obtain:" the 
same he says to the blessed mother of 
Christ, to St. Peter, SI. Paul, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, or 
any other of those holy persons, whose 
acknowledged sanctity has procured for 
them, through the grace and merits of 
Christ, the friendship of God, and the 
happiness of heaven. Surely there is 
nothing wrong or unreasonable in this. 
The earthly trials of those holy persons 
are past, the veil of mortality is re- 
moved from their eyes, they behold 
God face to face, and enjoy without re- 
serve his friendship and his love. May 
the pious Catholic not reasonably hope 
that their prayers will be more effica- 
cious than his own, or those of his 



friends here upon earth? At least, 
there is nothing in reason or revelation 
to forbid him to do so. Let a case be 
supposed. A child has been deprived 
by death of a parent, who through life 
offered for him the most fervent suppli- 
cations. Is it likely that the anxiety 
of a parent for the welfare of a beloved 
child wholly ceases in death ? Should 
the child think not, and under this per- 
suasion say, " ! my parent, think of 
me, love me, pray for me still. Forget 
not in your happy country your exued 
child." Would this be impiety? 
Would this be robbing God of his glory, 
or Christ of his mediation? Would 
this be transferring to creatures, the 
honours and privileges due to God 
alone? Would this justify a man in 
judging harshly, speaking contemptu- 
ously, or acting unkindly towards his 
Christian brother ? 

The following texts are offered to the 
notice of those who would more closely 
examine the subject. "The angel 
Raphael said to Tobias: When thou 
didst pray with tears, and didst bury 
the dead, .... I offered thy prayer to 
the Lord," (Tobias, xii. 12.) »*This," 
says Judas, relating his vision, " this is 
Jeremias, the prophet of God, who 
prays much for the people, and the holy 
city," (2 Mach. xv. 12, &c.) "I say 
to you, there shall be joy before the an- 
gels of €rod, upon one sinner doing pen- 
ance," (Luke XV. 10.) " 

" And when he had opened the book, 
the four living creatures, and the four 
and twenty ancients, fell down before 
the Lamb ; having every one of them 
harps, and golden vials full of odours, 
which are the prayers of saints," 
(Apocal. V. 8.) 

In the early, we may say the earliest, 
ages of the church, the saints were in- 
vocated. Listen to St. Augustine. 
" Christians celebrate with religious 
solemnity the memory of the martyrs, 
that they may excite themselves to imi- 
tate their constancy, that they may be 
united to their merits, and may be aided 
by their prayers. 

But it is not to any maityr, but to 
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the very God of the martm, thai we 
niiM our slUra. To God' Horn: »lio 
orowna the martyrs, it tb« BWiilk-u uf- 
feced. (Conf. Fault, ix. 18.) 

And here b« it observed, thai li> ('-i<] 
it b aud, " Have mercy upon at; " tu 
the uinte it is aaid, "Pray for ii.'^." [i 
u sorely not difficult to disvriiiiliii^ir 
betweenihcM two fomu ofaddll'^« : tlic 
difierenoe ia immense. 

Good works are twofold ; rtli^rlijiis 
works, which have for their iuiiui ili^iip 
object the honoar and norsliip ut t.iud ; 
and workfl of mercy or chaiilv, ivliii.-li 
have for tlieir object lo relieve Xhv n siii> 
frf' our neighbour, spiiitua] orroijioial. 
To these works ample reward uj )h-i)- 
mised: "Come, ye hlessed of mr 
Father, possess yon the kingdmu prt- 
pBr«d for jou from the foandation cjt tla- 
world. For I was hungry, ami you 
gave me lo eat; I vths thiriiiy. :niil 
you gave ina to drink." &c. (M^iit. 
SIT. 34.) 

Nor nill the smallest act of cli.iLLiv 

So unrequited : " Whoever sliall give lu 
rink to one of those little one-, a i^nji 
of ootd water only, in the narrn' oC a 
disciple, amen T say to you, he ^h:i1! nut 
lose his reward," (Halt. z. il.) 

Bespecting the merit of thest; good 
works, the CatboUo believes, that eiemal 
life ia proposed to the ohildren of God, 
both as a grace, which is mercil'ully 
promised to jbcm, and as a recoinpeu'e, 
which, lo virtue of this promise, U 
failhfidly bestowed npon their good 
works. Leal, hoivever, the weakntPE. 
of the human heart iliould be ILiticn^d 
with the idea of any preen in|i(iiuuB 
merit : it is at die same lime c.-irL'fully 
ini^caied, that the price and v:iiiii! ^il 
Christian actions proceed wholly (ivm 
the efficacy of sanctifying grace, a yran; 
gratnitoosly bestowed upon as, in the 
name of Jesus Christ. 

XBX tKTBBUEDIATB STATR, OR PUK- 



as indeed it may be presumed of every 
communion, that all sins are not equal 
io malice aud guilt; that a passing 
angiy feeling is not >o great a crime m 
murder, nor an idle word as blasphemy. 
Henoe ne believe that God does not 
pnniahali sins equally, but will "render 
to eveiy man aoconling to bis works," 
(Matt. ivi. 27); that whilst he ptinishes 
t)ie wilful, deliberate and moral offender 
with the extremity of severity, even 
with everlasting fire, he inflicts upon 
the minor and more venial sinner 
chastisements leas severe, and of Umited 
duration. This belief ia surely not un- 
ressonable. In buman laws there are 
gradations of puoishment, corresponding 
'ith (he gradatioas of crime. We 
call the law unjnst, that punished 



dered his father. Are the laws of God 

alone unjust? Has he alone tbe privi- 

of pimlsliing without discrimina- 

The Scripture expressly declai-es, 

that before the Divine tribunal men 

shall give an account of every idle 

word, (Matt. xii. 86.) Let as, then, 

make a supposition. A child arrived 

tbe full use of reason, and knowing 

\l every lie is a sin, to escape punish- 

!iit, tell a an ontruth in a matter of 

vial moment. There is not a donbt 

it a sin boa been commitled. Beibre 

) child has time to repeat, an accident 

deprives him of life. What reception 

shall he meet with at the bar of eternal 

juB^ce ? IVill he be sentenced with the 

parricide to eternal flames? I need 

not give the answer. Reason revolts 

at the idea. Ue most then be punished 

for a time, and when he baa atoned for 

his fault, be admitted to reconciliation. 

Such is the belief of the Catholic 

Chnrch. 



no ptacs In Srriptore). Iho lerm "PurgBlwy" 
was LDGroduced and jui>ii(cd to eiprea mnra 
conveniently by ODe wonL^ whit wiu prevlcqiaiy 
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But if a temporary state of punish- 
ment be admitted, prayer for the dead 
must follow of course ; as, on the other 
hand, if heaven and hell are believed to 
be the only alternatives in the moment 
of death, prayer for the dead is vain : 
for in heaven relief is not wanted, and 
"from hell there is no redemption." 
Hence, when our friends are tsken from 
us by death, and we have reason to 
hope (and when will not affection 
hope ?) that these offences may not de- 
serve the extremity of eternal punish- 
ment : we entreat the divine Goodness 
to shorten or alleviate their sufferings. 
Is this unreasonable ? Is this supersti- 
tious? Is this unscriptural ? Certain 
it is, that it is not uncharitable, and 
charity is the first of virtues. 

"But the Scripture does not com- 
mand us to pray for the dead." Neither 
does it forbid us. Why, then, may not 
the voice of nature^ the dictates of 
reason, and the belief and usages of 
antiquity, be allowed to govern our 
conduct ? At all events, if the Catholic 
does not think the practice repugnant 
to Scripture, why should he be con- 
demned ? Surely he has as much right 
as others to judge of the meaning of 
Scripture ? And if his interpretation be 
confirmed by the constant belief of the 
Catholic Church, by the practice of his 
forefathers, by the dictates of nature, 
and the best feelings of the human 
heart : is he not abundantly justified in 
preferring his own firm conviction to 
the fluctuating opinion of his neigh- 
bours? 

An assertion is oflen made, **That 
the ministers of the church claim the 
power of relieving souls from pur- 
gatory." This strange misrepresenta- 
tion, though a thousand times proved 
to be groundless, is as often repeated. 
The Catholic priest claims no authority 
or jurisdiction over the dead. All he 
can do is to apply to the mercy of God 
in their behalf; but, like other men, he 
must ever remain uncertain respecting 
the efficacy of his prayers. He has, 
indeed, one advantage peculiar to the 
priesthood. He can offer sacrifice ; and 



saorifioe under the New Law, as well as 
under the Old, has always been con- 
sidered the most powerfiil means of 
moving God to mercy. Hence, if any 
one, . in addition to his own private 
prayers, wish to have sacrifice offered 
for the souls of his departed^ friends, 
there is no doubt he must apply to the 
ministry of the priests ; and if " They 
that serve the altar partake with the 
altar," (1 Cor. ix. 13,) no one, I pre- 
sume, will deny, that the priest is as 
much entitled to a remuneration for the 
labour he performs, as those who re- 
ceive fees for the burial service performed 
over the dead ; nay, even for the ad- 
ministration of baptism, and for preach- 
ing the Gospel. Would a Catholic he 
justified in saying, on this account, 
that, for a sum of money, these clergy- 
men claim a power of remitting sin, and 
opening to their followers the gates of 
life? 

PICTURES AND IMAGES. 

Catholics use paintings and images 
as the most fitting ornaments for 
churches, oratories, &c., and at the 
same time, as objects calculated to ex- 
cite and keep alive feelings of devotion. 
As the principal among them the crucifix 
may be mentioned. It is not possible 
to gaze upon the figure of the Redeemer, 
nailed to the cross, with a vacant eye. 
It brings before the mind, in the liveliest 
manner, his goodness, who for us, and' 
for our salvation, was pleased " to sub- 
mit himself to death, even to the death 
of the cross;" and reminds us how 
criminal those sins must be which 
caused him to undergo such sufferings, 
and how sincere our sorrow should be 
in having participated in the commission 
of them. 

But there are those who say, that 
" Catholics worship images, as did the 
Pagans of old, and that, like them, they 
give to the works of man's hands the 
glory due to the one eternal God." The 
accusation is a comman one ; and were 
it not that it proceeds from otherwise 
respectable sources, it might appear like 
insulting the understanding of the 
reader, to suppose him capable of beiiev- 
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mg tbem. ?or sarelv it is not possible, 
timt, in an age, and a country which 
oiaimsy and not unjustly too, to be one 
of the most liberal and enlightened npon 
earth, men should be found capable of 
belieying, that the najority of the 
Chrffitian world, the great, the good, 
the learned of almoet every civUized 
nation under hearen, should be so 
ignorant, so debased, so stupid, so 
wicked, as to give divine honours to a 
lifeless and senseless image I It is diffi- 
euU to bring the mind to conceive it. 

Among other texts of Scripture 
which bear npon this subject, the follow- 
iag are offered for consideration: — 
Numb. zxi. 8, 9; John iii. 14, 16; 
Ezod. XXV. 18, 22. 

like the invocation of the saints, the 
eviy use and veneration of their images 
are acknowledged. The centuriators 
allow that they were common in the 
third age of the church. ^^ Eusebius," 
they say, *•*• writes that he saw, in Asia, 
Christians who preserved the images of 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and of Christ him- 
self," (Cent, iii..) The same writers 
add: — **TertuIlian seems to declare, 
that the Christians kept the image of 
the cross, both in their public assemblies, 
and private houses ; and it was thence 
that the Pagans called them worshippers 
of the cross," {Cent, iii.) 

CEREMONIES AND VESTMENTS. 

With respect to ceremonies and vest- 
ments, they should be viewed with the 
eye of antiquity. They are venerable 
idics of primitive times, and, though ill 
adapted to the youthful religions of 
modem times, well become that hoary 
religion, whidi bears the weight of so 
many ages. The ceremonies employed 
in the Christian sacrifice, as well as the 
aaoerdotal vestments, have their model 
m the book of Leviticus, and, as nearly 
as the difference of the Old and New 
Law permits, doeely resemble those in- 
stituted by God himself. The Catholic 
Choreh d^ems them useful. They give 
a pecaliar dignity to the sacred mysteries 
of region ; they raise the mind of the 
keboUcr to heavenly things by their 



various and appropriate import; they 
instruct the ignorant and keep alive 
attention; they give the ministers of 
religion a respect for themselves, and 
for the awful rites in which they offici- 
ate ; but neither the ceremonies nor the 
vestments belong to the essence of re- 
ligion. The Church established them 
in the first ages She could, if she 
deemed it advisable, set them aside any 
day, and the sacrifice would be equal^ 
holy, though not equally impressive, if 
offered by the priest in a plain white 
surplice, or the ordinary costume of the 
day. 

THE SERVICES IN THE LATIN LAN- 
GUAGE. 

The reasons why, in the celebration 
of the mass, and of other services of the 
church, the Latin language is used, are 
simply these: First, the Latin anid 
Greek were the languages most gener- 
ally used, and almost the only written 
languages in the principal countries 
where the Christian religion was first 
promulgated. In these languages, 
therefore, the liturgy of the church was 
originally co mpos ed, nearly in its pre- 
sent form. When, several centuries 
afterwards, the languages of modem 
Europe began to be formed, the church 
did not think proper to alter the lan- 
guages she had ever used in the celebra- 
tion of the holy sacrifice. For if, on the 
one hand, these languages, by becoming 
dead, ceased to be understood by the un- 
learned, on the other, they became like 
a body raised from death immortal, un- 
changeable, and on this account the 
better adapted for preserving unaltered 
the awful doctrines and mysteries com- 
mitted to their care. Would pmdence 
have justified the setting aside the pure, 
the dignified, the immutable languages 
of the Primitive Church — ^languages 
which, though no longer spoken by the 
unlettered, were still, as they are to 
this day, the universal languages of the 
learned in every country, and the adop- 
tion m theur stead of the numberless 
barbarous, half - formed, and daOy 
changing languages of modem Eorope? 
Would it have Iraen ra&pi«A£e\r---i«^\iV\ 
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it have been secnre — wonid it have 
been practicable — to commit to these 
rode and uncertain vehicles, the sacred 
deposit of the faith and hope of Chris- 
tians? For the nse of the people, 
translations have been made, and 
abound in every Catholic country ; but 
at the altar the priest continues to com- 
mune with God in the original lan- 
guages, reciting the more sabred parts 
of the sacrifical rite in a low voice, 
which breaks not the awful silence, nor 
disturbs the deep recollections of the 
surrounding adorers. And yet this has 
been termed '* praying in an unknown 
tongue," and for the purpose *^ of keep- 
ing the people in ignorance." Had the 
latter been the unwise policy of the 
Catholic Church, she should have com- 
manded the clergy to give instructions 
and to preach in unknown languages ; 
whereas these portions of the church 
ordinances are idways in the vernacular 
language. 

THE POPE.* 

Catholics, while they hold that the 
Church is the congregation of all the 
faithful under their invisible head, Jesus 
Christ, also believe that the Church has 
a visible head, in the Bishop of Kome, 
the successor of St. Peter, and commonly 
called the Pope. That Jesus Christ, in 
quality of our Lord, is the head of the 
Church, will not be disputed ; for God 
appointed him head over all the Church. 
(£ph. i. 22.) But, since his ascent into 
heaven, he is invisible to us ; and the 
question is, whether he did not, before 
he left the earth, appoint a vicar, or 
deputy, to be the visible head in his 
place. From Scripture it is manifest 
that he did, and that St. Peter was the 
person on whom he conferred this high 
dignity. The following circumstances 
are worthy of attention. The name of 
this Apostle was originally Simon. 
The moment he appeared before our 
Saviour, he received from him a new 
name : — *^ Thou art Simon, the son of 
Jona; thou shalt be called Cephas," 

* At present Pope Pins IX. (ATcutai Feretti) 
occnpieB the chair of Peter. He was elected 
June 17th, 1846, and his coronation took place 
four days after his election.— JS^dL 



(John i. 42.) Now, why did our 
blessed Lord give to Simon, at first 
sight, before he had said or done any 
thing to elicit it, this name of Cephas, 
which signifies rock f In due season, 
the mystery was disclosed, when, in 
consequence of Peters confession, Christ 
said' to him, " Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it,** (Matt. xvi. 18) ; words, in Hebrew, 
equivalent to the following: — "Thou 
art Rock, the rock on which I will build 
my church.** He then proceeded thus : 
" I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be 
bound also in heaven ; and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be 
loosed also in heaven,*' (Ibid. 19.) 
The power of binding and loosing was 
afterwards conferred on the other 
Apostles, but not the keys, the badge of 
the chief officer in the household. They 
were granted to Peter alone. Other 
circumstances will be noted by those 
who are desirous to ascertain the bear- 
ing and signification of the Saviour's 
actions. For instance, in the miraculous 
draught of fishes, which was figurative 
of the gathering of the nations into the 
church, when Peter, with his associates 
James and John, forsook all, and 
followed our Saviour, it will be re- 
marked that it was the bark of Peter 
into which Jesus entered in preference ; 
it was Peter whom he ordered to let 
down the net for a draught, and to 
Peter that he said, "Fear not; fix)m 
henceforth thou shalt catch men ;*' that 
is, shalt be a fisher of men, (Luke v. 
10. ) From that period, we always find 
Peter spoken of as the first, and the 
leader of the others ; to him is given 
the charge that he confirm his brethren, 
(Luke xxiL 32,) and the office of feed- 
ing both the lambs and the sheep, 
(John xxi. 15, 16,) which is interpreted 
by the fathers as the simple faithful^ 
and their spiritual guides. After the 
ascension of our Lord, we find him act- 
ing as the head of the whole body, at 
the election of Matthias, (Acts i.) ; in 
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preaching the gospel to the Jews, (Atsts 
ii. 3;) in rebuking Ananias and 
Sapphira, (Acts v.) ; in the calling of 
the Gentiles, (Acts z.); and in the 
oonndl at Jerasalem, (Acts xv.) All 
these passages and proceedings demon- 
strate in Peter a pre-eminence in rank 
and authority above the other apostles. 
Should it be supposed that the office 
might be personal to Peter, and there- 
fore might not pass to his successors, it 
is not unreasonable to ask on what 
ground such a supposition rests ?« U 
Christ,* when he established his church, 
gave to it a visible head, who could 
have authority to change that form of 
government afterwards? Whatever 
reason there might be why Peter should 
be invested with authority over his 
brethren, the other Apostles, the same 
reason will require that the successor of 
Peter should be invested with authority 
over his brethren, the successors of 
those Apostles. To seek for proof from 
Scripture on points like these, would be 
labour lost, because the Scripture does 
not treat of them. We may glean from 
the inspired writers a few detached 
and imperfect notices of the form of 
chnrch government which was estab- 



lished in their time; but not one of 
them fully describes that form, nor 
alludes to the form that was to prevail 
in time to come. For such matters we 
must have recourse to tradition; and 
tradition bears ample testimony to the 
superior authority of the successors 
of St Peter. St. Irenseus says (anno 
1770 ^^ ^^ 19 necessary that all 
the Church — that is, the faithful, 
wherever they are, — should conform to" 
(be in communion with) ^4he Church of 
Rome, on account of her superior chief- 
dom." — Adv, Hcer. iii. 8. Tertullian 
says {anno 194), ^^ If thou think that 
heaven is still closed, recollect that the 
Lord left the keys thereof to Peter, 
and through him to the Church." — 
Scorpiaci, c. x. 

With respect to certaui questions 
agitated in the schools, • relative to the 
spiritual power of the Pope, as exercised 
in conjunction with the temporal, nothing 
need be said in this place ; although we 
see such questions continually revived, 
in order to draw down odium upon the 
Catholics. Suffice it to state, that 
these questions are not included in the 
articles of Catholic faith, nor have any 
influence upon Catholic practice. 



STATISTICS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

From the Roman Catholic Directory for 1852. 



CATHOLIC HIERABCHT IN ENGLAND. 

Archdiocess of Westminster — His Emin- 
ence the Most Rev. Nicholas Wiseman, 
Cardinal Priest of the Holy Roman Church, 
by ^e title of St. Pudentiana, Archbishop, 
25 Golden Square, London. 

Diocess of Southwark— Right Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Grant, Bishop. 

Diocess of Hexham— Right Rev. Dr. 
WilHam Hogarth, Bishop. 

Diocess of Beverly — Right Rev. Dr 
Jdtm Briggs, Bishop. 

Diocess of Liverpool— Right Rev. Dr. 
Creoige Brown, Bishop. 

Diocess of Salford— Right Rev. Dr. 
William Tomer, Bishop. 

Diocess of Shrewsbury — Right Rev. Dr. 
James Brown, Bishop. 

Diooeas of Minevia and Newport— Right 



Rev. Dr. Thomas Joseph Brown, O.S.B., 
Bishop. 

Diocess of Clifton — Right Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Burgess, Bishop. 

Diocess of Plymouth— Right Rev. Dr. 
George Errington, Bishop. 

Diocess of Birmingham — Right Rev. Dr. 
William B. Ullathome, Bishop. 

Diocess of Nottingham — Right Rev. Dr. 
Joseph William Hendren, O.S.F., Bishop. 

Diocess of Northampton — Right Rev. 
t>r. William Wareing, Bishop. 

CATHOLIC DIOGESSES IN IRELAND. 

Province of Ulster, 
In this Province there are nine Diocesses; 
Armagh— the Archdiocess, Deny, Clog- 
her, lUphoe, Down and Connor, Kilmore, 
Ardagh, Meath, Dromore. 
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Archdiocess of Armaghf Primatial See 
of Ireland — 55 parishes. Most Rev. Dr. 
Paul CuUen, Archbishop of Armagh, and 
Primate of all Ireland, Armagh. 

Diocess of Derry— 85 parishes. 

Diocess of Clogher — ^ parishes. 

Diocess of Raphoe — 26 parishes. 

Diocess of Down and Connor— 41 par. 

Diocess of Eilmore — 43 parishes. ^ 

Diocess of Ardagh— 41 parishes. 

Diocess of Meath — 68 parishes. 

Diocess of Dromore— 17 parishes. 

Province of Leinster. 

In this Province there are fonr Dio- 
cesses : Dublin — the Archdiocess, Eildare 
and Leighlin, Ossory, Ferns. 

Archdiocess of Dublin, 48 parishes, 9 in 
the city, and 89 in the county. Most 
Rev. Dr. Daniel Murray, Archbishop of 
DnUin and Primate of Ireland. 

Diocess of Eildare and Leighlin — 47. 
parishes. 

Diocess of Ossory— 39 parishes. 

Diocess of Ferns — 38 parishes. 

Province of Mimster, 

In this Province there are eight Dio- 
cesses; Cashel and Emly — the Archdio- 
cess, Cork, Killaloe, Eerry, Limerick, Wa- 
terford and Lismore, Cloyne and Ross. 

Archdiocess of Cashel and Emly— 47 
parishes. Most Rev. Dr. Michael Slatteiy, 
Archbishop. 

Diocess of Cork — 85 parishes. 

Diocess of Eillaloe— 53 parishes. 

Diocess of Eerry — 45 parishes. 

Diocess of Limerick— 44 parishes. 

Diocess of Waterford ana Lismore — 38 
parishes. 

Diocess of Cloyne and Ross. 

Province of Cotinaught, 

In this Province there are seven Dio- 
cesses ; Tuam, the Archdiocess, Clonfert, 
Achonry, Elphin, Eilmacdnagh and Eil- 
fenora, Galway, Eillala. 

Archdiocess of Tuam — 54 parishes. 
Most Rev. Dr. John M'Hale^ Arcnbishop, 
Tuam. 

Diocess of Clonfert — ^23 parishes. 

Diocess of Achoniy — 23 parishes. 

Diocess of Elphin— 4(T parishes. 

Diocess of Eiimacduagn and Eilfenom 
— 19 parishes. 

Diocess of Galway — 13 parishes. 

Diocess of Eillala — 22 parishes. 



CATHOLIC BISHOPS AND VICARS APOS- 
TOLIC IN THE BRITISH COLONIES 
AND POSSESSIONS. 

The Roman Catholic Church has Bish- 
ops and other dignitaries stationed in the 



Colonies and Dependencies of the British 
Crown, amounting to 44. 



ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS OF 

SCOTLAND. 

Bishops and Churches and 
Clergy. Chapels. 

Eastern District, 36 24 

Western District, 60 44 

Northern District, 29 32 

Blair's College, 6 

Foreign Colleges, 4 

135 100 

Eastern District, 

The Right Rev. Andrew Carruthers, 
D.D., Bishop of Ceramis, and Vicar Apos- 
tolic ; ordained 25th March, 1795, conse- 
crated 13th January, 1833. 

The Right Rev. James Gillis, D.D., 
Bishop of Limjrra, Coadjutor; ordained 
9th June, 1827, consecrated 22d July, 1838. 

This District includes Edinburghshire, 
Haddingtonshire, Peebles-shire, Selkirk- 
shire, Berwickshire, Roxbu^hsmre, Dum- 
fries-shire, the Stewartry of Eirkcndbright, 
Linlithgowshire, Stirlii^hire, Clackman- 
nanshire, Fifeshire, Kinrosfr^ire, Perth- 
shire, Forfarshire, and Eincardineshire. 

Western DistricL 

The Right Rev. John Murdoch, D.D., 
Bishop of Castabala, and Vicar Apostolic; 
ordained 19th March, 1821, consecrated 
20th October, 1833. 

The Right Rev. Alexander Smith, D.D., 
Bishop of Parium, Coadjutor; ordained 
2d February, 1836, consecrated 3d Octo- 
ber, 1847. 

This District comprises Lanarkshire, 
Renfrewshire, Ayrshire, Wigtonshire, Dum- 
bartonshire, Bute and Arran, Argyleshire, 
the Hebrides or Western Islands, and the 
Southern part of Inverness-shire, by a 
line drawn across the country from Loch- 
alsh to the confines of Aberdeenshire, 
where it borders with the Northern Dis- 
trict. 

Northern District, 

The Right Rev. James Eyle, D.D., 
Bishop of Germanicia, and Vicar Apos- 
tolic ; ordained 21st March, 1812, conse- 
crated 28th September, 182a 

This District comprehends Aberdeen- 
shire, Banffshire, Morayshire, Nairnshire, 
the Northern part of Inverness-shire, Ross- 
shire, Cromartyshire, Sutherlandshire, and 
Caithness-shire, along with the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands. 
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The Byzantine or orthodox Greek 
Church, acknowledging the supremacy 
of the patriarch of Constantinople, and 
the Russian Greek Church, governed hj 
a council at St. Petersburg, called the 
Holy Legislative Synod, are essentially 
agreed in their doctrines. They differ 
fiK>m the Church of Rome as to the 
authority of the later general councils, 
the number of the sacraments, the use 
of both kinds by the laity in the eucha- 
riist, the time of observing Easter, the 
doctrine of purgatory, the mode of 
making the sign of the cross, the celibacy 
of the clergy, the use of the Scriptures 
by the laity, and the infallibility and 
8uprema(nr of the Bishop of Rome. The 
Latin and Greek churches substantially 
agree with each other, and differ with 
all Protestant churches, in holding 
the doctrines of transubstantiation, 
prayer to the virgin and saints, image 
worship, priestly absolution, and the 
efficacy ex opere operato of the sacra- 
ments. 

The Greek Church recognises tradi- 
tion as a source of belief supplementaiy 
to the Holy Scriptures, in this also 
agreeing with the Church of Rome. 
The former church considers the Septua- 
gint as the authentic version of the Old 
Testament, yielding it the same rever- 
ence which the Romish Church pa3rs to 
the Vulgate. 

The rites and ceremonies of the 
Gre^ Church are numerous and diver- 
sified. The daily services are eight in 
Bumber, but are practically reduced to 
three. The service-books occupy more 
than twenty folio volumes. Every day 
IB the year is consecrated to a saint, 
and frequently to more than one. Every 
day of the week is impropriated in the 
chorch service, to some peculiar object 



of adoration. There are four fsats in 
the year, whidi are observed with great 
austerity. The service is performed in 
the ancient Greek, which is as much a 
dead language in this church, as Latin 
is in the Church of Rome. 

The administration of baptism by the 
Greek Church is truly curious and 
worthy of particular attention. Accord- 
ing to Dr. King, they baptize by im- 
mersion, and they use the true immer- 
sion, or form of dipping the child in 
water thrice, which is the most ancient 
manner; but, previous to baptism, the 
child, though not two months old, must 
be solemnly initiated into the church, as 
a catechumen, through the medium of 
its sponsors, when exorcism is used on 
the occasion. When the child is bap- 
tized, the priest immediately proceeds to 
anoint it with the holy chrism ; for this, 
though reckoned a distinct mystery, is 
inseparable from baptism. Previous to 
baptism, the child was anointed with 
oil, which was likewise used in the 
consecration of the baptismal water; 
but this chrism is very different from it, 
and consists of various oils and other 
precious ingredients, which, in different 
proportions are all boiled together, and 
afterwards solemnly consecrated by a 
bishop. It can be prepared only by a 
bishop, and only on Maundy Thursday, 
i.e, Thursday in Passion week. This 
anointing the Greeks call ** the seal of 
the ^ft of the Holy Ghost," which 
words the priest repeats while he applies 
the chrism or holy oil to the forehead, 
eyes, nostrils, mouth, ears, breast, 
hands, and feet of the diild. 

In some respects (says Mr. Conder, 
in his View of all Religions,) the Greek 
Church presents a more hopefril state 
than that which bears the yokft ^^ 
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Popery. It has never resisted the cir- 
culation of the Holy Scriptures, for which 
the highest veneration is entertained; 
and the recent introduction of the Bible 
into Greek schools is a most important 
step towards the diflnsion of religious 
knowledge in the east. The clergy and 
members of the Greek Church exhibit 
also, for the most part, a far more 
tolerant spirit towards Protestants, are 
more open to conviction upon points of 
faith, and more willing to abide by an 
appeal to the inspired records as the 
i*ule of faith. In this respect, an im- 
portant change is taking place in the 
public mind. It is observable also, 
that many of the errors and corruptions 
common to the Latin and Greek churches 
are, in the latter, of comparatively recent 
introduction, and may be traced to the 
influence of Romish teachers. In dis- 
owning the pretended supremacy and 
infallibility of the Roman pontiff, the 
easterns consider themselves as in some 
measure making common cause with 
the Protestants. But, what is more 
important, the circumstance of their 
acknowledging * no living depository of 
tradition, nor any binding authority in 
matters of faith posterior to the first 
seven councils, together with their 



reverence for the Greek Scriptures, 
leaves open the way for their return to 
a more Scriptural &ith. 

The Patriarch of Constantinople is 
elected by the votes of the bishops and 
optimates, subject to the sanction of 
the Sultan, so that the appointment 
virtually rests with the Mahommedan 
government, to which a fee or tribute 
of 20,000 or 30,000 dollars, is payable 
as the price of institution. His influ- 
ence with the government is very con- 
siderable. His jurisdiction nominally 
extends over Thrace and the other 
countries now comprised in European 
Turkey, including Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, as well as Greece, and the Greek 
islands, and the greater part of Asia 
Minor. The Patriarch of Constantinople 
nominates to the three patriarchates of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
subject to the election of the clergy of 
their respective districts, and the sanc- 
tion of the Ottoman Porte. The ortho- 
dox Greek Church comprehends within 
its pale about 8,000,000 souls, and in- 
cluding the Russian Church, which 
numbers about 47,000,000 within its 
pale, the entire Greek Church consists 
of about 50,000,000. 



THE RUSSIAN GREEK CHURCH. 



The Patriarch of Constantinople at 
first extended his supremacy over the 
Russians, and appointed the metropoli- 
tan, but this could be no longer tolerated 
after the patriarchate fell under the 
Mussulmans. In 1589, the patriarch 
consented to place an independent pon- 
tifical ruler at the head of the Russian 
Church; and from that time till the 
reign of Peter the Great, the patriarchate 
was occupied by a succession of rulers 
who commanded the homage even of 
the Czar. Hadrian^ the tenth and last 
of the number, died in 1700. A Synod 
of twelve ecclesiastical rulers was then 
invested with the power formerly exer- 
cised by the patriarchs, and this form 
of government continues at the present 
time. The number of the Russian 
dergj is about 215,000. Government 



allows them for their support 2,000,000 
roubles, or ^80,000, which is supple- 
mented by the free-will offerings of the 
people. The two sums united yield a 
very inadequate support. 

The secular clergy are called Pro- 
toires, (n^oro/s^s/^,) or white clergy. 
They were formerly called Protopopes. 
They consist of priests and deacons, and 
also readers and sacristans. 

Dr. Pinkerton says, that ''all the 
Protoires, priests and deacons, must 
have been educated in the spiritual 
schools, and must be manied before 
they can be admitted to these offices ; 
but are restricted fix>m marrying wi- 
dows. The death of then: wives, how- 
ever, does not now prevent them, as 
formerly, firom officiating as priests, 
though they are not allowed to marry a 
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second time. Bat they are at liberty to 
enter into the order of the black clergy, 
by becoming monks ; and thus the way 
is open before them to the first dignities 
of the Russian church. Those, again, 
who desure to marry a second time, must 
first resign their office in the priesthood, 
and are for ever excluded from that 
order." 

The state of learning among the 
clergy is much improved, through the 
judicious measures employed by Peter 
the Great and his successors, with re- 
spect to their education. Their * spi- 
ritual schools' belong to the most ancient 
institutions for learning in Russia; many 
of them were founded at the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. The number of 
these schools is fifty-eight; of which 
four are termed academies, thirty-six 
seminaries, and eighteen are inferior 
schools. There is one seminary for each 
diocese. The eighteen schools were 
erected in the year 1800. In the whole 
number of schools about 26,000 young 
men were, in 1814, educated principally 
at the expense of the government. In 
the four academies the number of stu- 
dents was about 4000, with upwards of 
fifty preceptors ; in the thirty -six semi- 
naries there were above 20,000 students, 
and 297 teachers ; and in the eighteen 
schools nearly 2000 scholars and thirty 
teachers. The sons of the clergy are 
generally sent to these institutions when 
about ten years of age. They begin 
with the Latin and Sclavonian languages, 
and are afterwards instructed in the 
ancient and modem languages, and the 
various branches of study that are ne- 
cessary for a liberal and professional 
edncation. Their theological instruc- 
tions are confined to the writings of the 
Greek Fathers, such as Ohrysostom, 
Gregory Nazianzen, &c., and to the 
works of the Russian divines. Among 
the most distinguished of these are, the 
writmgs of Platon, the metropolitan of 
Moscow ; of Demetrius, metropolitan of 
Rastoff ; of Theophanes, archbishop of 
Pleskoff ; and of Michael, archbishop of 
Tscbemiga. Some of the works of the 
last-mentioned anther are sermons, and 



a treatise on * the Old and New Man,' 
of which Dr. Pinkerton speaks in high 
terms. 

Dr. Pinkerton describes the church 
service as follows : — " Let any one, on 
his first arrival in St. Petersburg, enter 
the church of St. Nicholas, for instance, 
on a holiday, in the time of service, 
and, placing himself in a comer, calmly 
contemplate the scene before him : he 
might easily be led to the conclusion, 
that the Russians are to be counted 
among the most ignorant and supersti- 
tious of nations. The splendour of the 
building with its gaudy decorations; the 
sumptuous dresses of the clergy, com- 
posed of bright-coloured brocades, co- 
vered with embroidery and bespangled 
with gems ; the vocal music ; the odours 
of incense ascending before the sacred 
pictures, firom the golden censer waving 
in the hand of tlie officiating priest ; the 
great number of pictures covering the 
walls, overlaid with gold and silver 
plates in the form of robes, studded with 
pearls and precious stones, before which 
some hnndreds of wax-lights and lamps 
of difierent sizes are burning; the people 
of all classes standing and worshipping; 
(for none sit there;) some tuming to 
then: respective tutelary saints, and pro- 
strating themselves before them in vari- 
ous acts of humiliation, others bargain- 
ing for tapers at the stalls where they 
are sold in the church, then lighting 
them, and, with many crossings and 
ceremonies, placing them before their 
favourite pictures, as an ofiering and a 
symbol of the sincerity of their devo- 
tion: — having beheld these, let him 
tum his attention firom the almost con- 
founding splendour and stupifying effects 
of this crowded scene, more minutely to 
contemplate its parts, and mark the 
peculiar dresses, and looks, and atti- 
tudes of individuals ; he will see much 
to excite his feelings of compassion and 
sympathy : — here, the aged sire of four- 
score, devontly crossing and slowly pro- 
strating himsdf before the picture of his 
tutelary saint, his legs and arms trem- 
bling beneath him, ere his forehead and 
hoary locks reach thepv7eni<^\.\ (sV^VwaX 
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miiBt it cost Mioh a feeble old man to 
perform this most fatigaing act of bis 
devotion, perhaps forty or Sty times in 
a morning!) tbere, tbe devont mother 
with her babe in her arms, teaching its 
infant hand to make the figure of the 
cross, by toncbing, with the thumb, and 
first two fingers united, first its fore- 
head, then its breast, next the right 
shoulder, and afterwards the left, and 
to lisp the Gospodi Pomilui ; and when 
the priest brings out the crucifix at the 
end of the service to bestow the bene- 
diction, behold I she presses forward in 
the crowd, and devoutly embraces the 
feet of the image of the suffering Sa- 
viour, and the infant follows her exam- 
ple. ... On beholding this and 
similar scenes, without any further 
knowledge of the service, people, and 
principles of the Greek churqh, the tra- 
veller must at once come to the conclu- 
sion, that the £astem church is, in all 
respects, as corrupt in doctrine, and as 
superstitious in practice, as the Church 
of Rome. On obtaining better informa- 
tion, however, he finds this a hasty con- 
clusion, as it regards doctrine, and not 
borne out by facts; for the Church 
that permits every one of its members 
to read the Holy Scriptures in a lan- 
guage which he understands, and ac- 
knowledges this Word as the highest 
tribunal in matters of faith on earth, is 
still possessed of the best reformer of 
all superstition. A reformation will no 
doubt take place with the increase of 
learning and Scriptural knowledge, both 
in Russia and in Greece." 

Some of the ceremonies and obser- 
vances of the Greek Church are thus 
described in Chantreau's **' Travels into 
Russia:*' — ^^At the beginning of the 
year, the king' s day is a singular festi- 
val, which the Russians call the Bene- 
diction of Waters. On the Neva, then 
frozen, there is raised for the ceremony, 
a kind of temple of an octagonal figure, 
on the top of which is a St. John the 
Baptist, and the inside is decorated 
with pictures, representing tbe baptism 
of Jesus, his transfiguration, and some 



other parts of his life. There your at- 
tention is drawn to an enormous Holy 
Ghost, appearing to descend firom hea- 
ven : a decoration common in the Greek 
Church, which introduces the Holy 
Ghost everywhere! In the middle of 
the sanctuary is a square place, where 
the broken ice leaves a communication 
with the waters running below, and the 
rest is ornamented with rich tapestry. 
Around this temple there is erected a 
kind of gallery which communicates 
with one of the windows of the imperial 
palace, at which the empress and her 
family come out to attend the ceremony, 
which begins as soon as the regiment of 
guards have taken post on the river. 
Then the archbishop, at the sound of 
the bells, and of the artillery of the for- 
tress, comes out of the palace, and walks 
in procession, with all his clergy, to the 
little temple we have just mentioned. 
When arrived at the place where the 
ice is broken, he descends, by means of 
a ladder, to the side of the water. There 
he dips his cross three or four times, 
afterwards says some prayers, an orison 
to the great St. Nicholas, and the wa- 
ters are then thought blesAed. The pre- 
late sprinkles the water on the company 
around him, and on the colours of 
all the regiments that ba{^)en to be at 
St. Petersburg. After this benediction 
the archbishop retires. Then the people 
crowd towards the hole by whidi this 
prelate has blessed the waters. They 
drink of them with holy avidity. Not- 
withstanding the cold, the mothers 
plunge tbeur infants, and the old mea 
their heads, into them. Everybody 
makes it a duty to carry away some for 
the purification of their houses, and 
curing certain distempers, against which 
the good Russians pretend this holy 
water is a powerful spediSc. While 
every one proceeds to this useful provi- 
sion, four popes, who are at the four 
comers of the sanctuary, sing a kind of 
litany, in which they rehearse all the 
titles of the empress, and to which the 
people answer by these words, Pameloi'' 
Bog ! — ^May God take pity on her ! '* 
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The Anti-Byzantme or MonophjBite 
cfanrcheB, wbioh have renounced the 
oommunion both of the Greek and 
Russian churches, are the following: — 
▼IE. the Syrian Jacobite Church, and 
the Coptic or Alexandrian Church, each 
with a patriarch of its own ; the Abys- 
sinian or Ethiopia Church, acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the Jacobite 
patriarch of Alexandria, and therefore a 
branch of the Coptic ; the Kestorian and 
Chaldean; the Indo-Syrian; and the 
Armenian. 

There are also churches in the east 
acknowledging the Church of Borne, 
and known as Greek Catholics, Arme- 
nian- Catholics, Syrian Catholics (or 
Maronites), Nestorian Catholics, &c 

The Jacobite Syrians, who are sub- 
ject to the patriarch of Antioch, are 
now chiefly found in Mesopotamia and 
on the banks of the .Tigris. The Ma- 
ronites dwell in a mountainous canton 
of the Lebanon, named the Kesrouan. 
The Chaldeans are a separation from 
the Nestorian brancL The Copts of 
the present day share with the Jews 
the internal trade of Egypt. Their ec- 
desiastics are of the lowest class, and 
the people are ignorant and superstitious 
to excess. They are fond of ceremonies, 
and during service the priest goes 
through a laborious routine of bodily 
exercise, incensing the saints, pictures, 

« books, &C., incessantly. They have seven 
aacramoits and four lents. The Ethi- 
opic Church is remarkable for the simi- 
larity of many of its observances to the 
ancient Jewish ritual TheAbyssinians 
have of late years been accessible to the 
missionaries of a purer fiiith, and a 
mission was sent amongst them by the 
Church Missionary Society in 1826. 
The Nestorians, according to the Arme- 
nian missionaries, number about 320,000 
souls, inhabiting the region of Koordis- 

' tan. The Nestorians and Chaldeans 
speak a vulgar Syriac. The Nestorians 
<»11 themselves Nusrany, Nazarene. 
Of all the native Christians of Western 
AtkA, they are said to be the best 



armed with argwnents against Popery, 
all derived from Scripture. The Indian 
branch of the Syrian Church exists in 
Travancore and Cochin. Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan visited some of their stations 
in 1806, and gives an interesting ac- 
count of them in his *^ Researches." 
He counted fifty-five churches in Ma- 
layala. He did not believe that they 
were Nestorians. 

The tribes dwelling amongst the 
mountain heights of Koordistan have 
been visited of late years by Mr. Ains- 
worth, Dr. Layard, Dr. Grant, and others, 
from whom we learn that the people 
consider themselves to be descendants 
of the ancient Chaldeans of Assyria, 
Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, who were 
driven to the mountains by Mahomedan 
persecutions. Although they acknow- 
ledged the authority of the Sultan, and 
paid a small annual tribute till the mas- 
sacre of Bedr Khan in 1843, no Turk 
exercised any real authority in their 
villages. Few of this once wide-spread 
race are now to be found except in these 
mountains, preserving their old forms 
and ceremonies, their festivals, their 
chronology, and then: ancient language 
in their prayers and religious books. 
They are at present engaged in a con- 
test with their brethren who have 
adopted the Romish faith, and from 
whom they have suffered persecution. 
Dr. Grant believes the present Chaldean 
tribes, or Nestorians, to be the descen- 
dants of the Ten Tribes, who were car- 
ried away in the first Jewish captivity. 
He asserts that the tradition is general, 
and universally believed by the Nesto- 
rians throughout Assyria and Media, 
and that the enmity existing between 
them and the Jews, forbids the idea of 
the tradition having been fabricated. 
The central portion of Assyria was for- 
merly called Adiabene (or the country 
round the river Zab.) In Adiabene 
Proper, there were in 1840, nearly a 
hundred thousand Nestorians, while only 
a small remnant of Jews can be found 
among them. On the opposite bank of 
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the Habor, nearly the whole country 
from Adiabene and Halah is settled by 
Nestorians, while the nominal Jews of 
Media and Assyria do not exceed twenty 
thousand sools. It will not be supposed 
that these are all that remain of the 
Ten Tribes ; and if it be admitted that 
they were carried captive into Assyria, 
there is no evidence to lead to the belief 
that they were ever removed from that 
country. They were still in the land of 
their captivity in the first century of the 
Christian era, according to Josephus; 
and Jerome, who had an intercourse of 
twenty years with the Jews of Palestine, 
states, that in the fifth century of our 
era ** the Ten Tribes are subject unto 
the king of the Persians/' From that 
time to the present we hear no more of 
them. To these reasons for his belief 
that the Nestorians represent the lost 
tribes, Dr. Grant adds, then: constant 
observance of Jewish customs, namely, 
the offering of the atoning sacrifice or 
sin-offering of the Levitical code, the 
gifts of first-fruits or tithes, their pecu- 
liar regard for the sanctuary, and the 
distinction between meats. On the 
other hand, Mr. Ainswoith has argued, 
that allowing all these facts to be as 
Dr. Grant has represented, the claim 
for the Nestorians is not so strong as 
fi>r the Jewish families still inhabiting 
the plains of the Tigris and Upper 
Euphrates. Mr. Ainsworth is also at 
issue with Dr. Grant as to the state- 
ment that the Jews agree with the 
Nestorians in admitting a common an- 
cestry ; besides, he asks, if the Chal- 
deans of the present day are Jews, what 
has become of the ancient Chaldeans? 
The religious observances referable, 
according to Dr. Grant, to the an- 
cient Jews, are some of them Pagan, 
and others Mahomedan, and common 
throughout the east. The theory of 
Dr. Grant is also invalidated by the 
circumstance of the Nestorians/ sup- 



posing them to have been Jews, being 
now Christians as they have professed 
to be from early times ; for the Jews of 
the captivity were far removed firom the 
country in which the Gospel was first 
preached. 

The Nestorians of Koordistan and 
Urmiah, in the Persian provinces, were 
ignorant of the existence of their 
brethren in India, till they were informed 
of the fact by some American mission- 
aries who visited Armenia some years 
ago. The tie of brotherhood betwixt 
them was immediately recognised by the 
Chaldean bishop, Mar Johannan, who 
sent an affectionate letter to the Indian 
Nestorians. 

The Indian branch practises some 
peculiar observances, one of which is 
dancing. The men dance by themselves, 
and the women also by themselves, with 
all becoming modesty and decorum. 
Before they begin, they make the sign 
of the cross, chant the Lord's Prayer, 
and sing a hymn in honour of St. 
Thomas. The practice of dancing has 
probably been acquired from the Indians 
amongst whom these people live, and 
who make this exercise part of the wor- 
ship they offer to th§ir idols. 

The Armenians number about 
1,700,000 souls, distributed as follows : 
— in the Russian provinces, 42,000; in 
Turkey, 1,500,000; in Persia, 70,000; 
in India, 40,000; in the Austrian 
dominions and other parts of ^ Europe, 
10,000. The Armenians follow the 
Council of Nice, and accept the apostles' 
creed. They believe that the saints will 
not be admitted into heaven till the day 
of judgment, and that in the meantime, 
neither the souls nor the bodies of any 
saints or prophets are in heaven, except 
the Virgin Mary and Elias. Their rites 
and ceremonies resemble those of the 
Greek Church. They admmister the 
sacrament of the supper in both kinds 
to the laity. 
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In the following saccinct account of 
the Cbnrch of England, it is intended 
rather to delineate her present aspect in 
constitution and doctrine than to trace 
her career throagh the history of past 
ages. It will be desirable, however, in 
a few words, to sketch the origin of her 
existence, and to mention some of the 
principal events connected with her 
progress. 

Tradition affirms that the Gospel of 
Jesns Christ was introduced into Britain 
in the time of the Apostles. About the 
close of the second century, Tertullian 
observed that places considered inacces- 
sible to the Roman arms^ were ahready 
reached by the heralds of Christianity ; 
and it is certain that, at the commence- 
ment of the fourth century, there were 
Christians in England who were the 
objects of persecution. We now, also, 
read of bishops proceeding from Britain 
to attend foreign councils-— as, for ex- 
ample, the Council at Aries, m the year 
314; and, from this time— with the 
exception of a severe struggle on the 
part of the Britons to preserve the 
Church, when aknost exterminated by 
the inroads of the Saxons, in the fifth 
and sixth centuries — the Christians con- 
tinued to multiply, and the ancient rites 
of the natives, and of the other inhabi- 
tants of the island, gradually ceased. 

It thus appears that the Church in 
England dates her existence from an 
early period. Towards the end of the 
•ixUi century, the Bishop of Rome, Pope 
Gregory the Great, was instrumental in 
enlarging the number of converts ; for, 
in the year 696, he despatched a monk, 



(Augustine) with forty companions of 
his own order, who were received fa- 
vourably by Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
and the Gospel spread itself through 
the other kingdoms of the Heptarchy. 
Augustine founded an abbey at Can- 
terbury, and was consecrated the first 
archbishop in England. 

The blessing which was thus derived 
by the visit of missionaries from Rome, 
brought with it the commencement of 
a series of evils ; and these continued 
steadily to increase, until the simple 
truths of the Christian religion were al- 
most eclipsed under the shadow of the 
Papal power. Paganism receded, and 
became extinct; and, whilst the heathen 
rites were giving place to the new doc- 
trines, the land was being divided into 
dioceses,' and the churches, and the 
bishops, and the clergy, were graduaUy 
augmented throughout the whole of 
Britain. Theodore, the sixth arch- 
bishop fi*om Augustine, is supposed to 
have introduced, in the seventh century, 
the division of the land into parishes. 
Evils, however, were developed in rapid 
succession. The pope struggled for su- 
premacy ; the bishops and clergy— ex- 
cepting a few faithful men occupied 
with holier duties — succeeded in " lord- 
ing it over God's heritage ;'' a constant 
warfare was maintained between Rome 
and the sovereigns of England, with al- 
ternating success — the former striving 
for power and supreme dominion over 
the English Church, and the latter seek- 
ing to preserve their own authority, as 
well in ecclesiastical as in temporal 
affairs, and to be independent of the 
Church of Rome. During this contest, 
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every dogma of the Romish Church was 
engrafted, one after another, npon the 
pore doctrines of the Gospel, as first in- 
troduced into Britain ; the simplicity of 
apostolic life, and of apostolic preaching, 
were exchanged for the possession of 
secular privileges, and for the establish- 
ment of a ceremonial ritual ; the wealth 
of the Church, through the agency of 
the Roman system, became enormous ; 
and we have now only to regard the 
Church of England, in common with 
the Churches of the continent in the 
mediaeval ages, as, whilst emitting here 
and there an occasional ray of light, 
yet deeply involved -in the oorruptions 
and superstitions of the times. 

In the sixteenth century, a new era 
borst upon Europe. The previous cen- 
tury had prepared the way. Faithful 
preachers and martvrs were raised up 
at home and abroad to testify against 
the wickedness of both priests and 
people. The fearful struggle of the Re- 
formation was pursued in earnest by 
Luther, Melancthon, Zuinglius, and 
others on the continent ; whilst in Eng- 
land, and on behalf of the reformation 
in the English Church, there were 
Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and Hooper 
among the bishops, and many of the 
clergy and laity, who, "not counting 
their lives dear unto themselves,^' 
laboured for the removal of ecclesiasti- 
cal abuses, and for the evangelization 
of the people, even to the sacrifice of all 
that they possessed; and they only 
ceased to expostulate and to reform, 
when their voices were hushed by the 
sofierings of the martyr^s death. 

It was in the reign of Elizabeth, that 
the Church of England began to realise 
the return of a more primitive and 
spuritual worship. Men of high Pro- 
testant principles, and of sound learn- 
ing, were chosen for the office of 
bishops; an evangelical clergy were 
also raised up and encouraged ; the 
Holy Scriptures were printed and cir- 
culated ; many of the religious cere- 
monies were abolished as superfluous 
and dangerous ; the supremacy of the 
Sovereign, in emphatic opposition to the 



claims of the Pope, was carefully se- 
cured ; and, in short, the Church of 
England, already firmly rooted in the 
land by the growth of centuries, con- 
tinued to be what she had heretofore 
been, the Established Church of the 
kingdom, purified through the instru- 
mentality of the Reformation, and 
liberated from the dominion and inter- 
ference of Rome. 

Such, in brief, has been the origin 
and histpry of the English Church. The 
elements , of trouble £d not cease with 
the struggle for liberty and purity, and 
therefore, both fi*om within and with- 
out, she has witnessed several subse- 
quent and severe contests ; and also the 
services and discipline of the Church 
have been altered or modified at periods 
since the Reformation; but as there have 
been no changes demanding notice in 
this rapid sketch of the past, we shall 
soon be prepared to speak of the Church 
of England as at present existing, in 
respect to her constitution and doctrine. 

Let us first understand the proper 
limit of our subject. In the fullest 
sense of the words, the Chuech of 
England comprises, besides the eccle- 
siastical Establishment in England 
and Wales and Ireland, all Episcopali- 
ans who, having been admitted by bap- 
tism into her communion, continue to 
acknowledge her discipline, and are 
amenable to the authority of her tri- 
bunals. In the East Indies, the clergy 
of the three Presidencies, including the 
army chaplains and missionaries, ai^ 
subject, although in a restricted degree 
(as being, in tlie case of the chaplains, 
under the immediate control of the 
Indian Government) to the oversight of 
the Bishops respectively of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. In the British 
colonies, there are ^' colonial chi^lains^* 
and missionaries ; and the following dio- 
ceses are under the spiritual rule of colo- 
nial bishops consecrated and sent out by 
the Church of England : — Colombo, 
Victoria, Capetown, Quebec, Montreal, 
Toronto, Nova Scotia, Frederi(^ton, 
Newfoundland, Rupert's Land, Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, Antigua, Guiaoa, Sydney, 
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Newcastle, Melbourne, Adelaide, Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, and Sierra Leone. 
There is also the Bishop of Gibraltar, 
whose authority, althongb very limited, 
extends over the English clergy in the 
Mediterranean and the South of Europe. 
And in Jerusalem, there is an English 
bishop, appointed by the Crown of Eng- 
land, *^to exercise spiritual jurisdiction 
over the ministers of British congrega- 
tions'* in Syria, Ohaldea, Egypt, and 
Abyssinia. The Church of England has 
no bishops in the North of Europe nor in 
Scotland ; but in these countries she has 
consular chaplains, or other clergymen, 
who ofiSciate for the benefit of English 
congregations. There are also militair 
and naval chaplains in her Majesty s 
service in various parts of the world ; 
and these, being under no bishop, al- 
though in strict communion with the 
Church of England, do not require any 
episcopal license, but are subject at 
home to the particular Government de- 
partment by which they are employed. 
The consular chaplains are stationed in 
foreign countries, as in Amsterdam, 
LislxH], Malaga, Marseilles, Madeira, 
&C. ; they are paid partly by their con- 
gregations, aiHi partly by the British 
Crovemment, and are generally nomi- 
nated by the former but appointed by 
the latter; they are entirely exempt 
from the legal jurisdiction of any bishop, 
although the Bishop of London has been 
erroneously supposed to exercise author- 
ity over the English clergy in foreign 
places; and they are under the im- 
mediate control of her Majesty's Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affaira. 
In the army (exclusive of the troops in 
India) there is one ^^ Chaplain-Gene- 
ral," and five " Chaplains to the 
Forces,*' in active service ; that is, one 
Ohaplain to the Forces at each of the 
following five military stations, namely 
— London, Chatham, Mauritius, Malta, 
and Barbaidoes, besides ** military chap- 
lains" in other garrisons, as in Gibraltar, 
Corfu, Quebec, Hong-kong, Cape Town, 
&c., &o. The naval chaplains, about 
one hundred in number, are officiating 
ia ships of war (not hdow the rate Si 



a firigate), and in hospital ships in all 
quarters of the globe, as also in Green- 
wich hospital, and at the dock-yard 
chapels at home and abroad. 

There is in Scotland an Episcopal 
Communion, presided over by seven 
bishops, and numbering about 115 
ministers ; but this body must not be 
considered as a branch of the Church of 
England. It is an independent and 
voluntary church, altogether uncon- 
nected with the State, having its own 
laws, appointing its own bishops, differ- 
ing from the Church of England by 
using, in some instances among its con- 
gregations, a peculiar " Communion 
Offic^'' at the administration of the 
Lord's Supper; and the bishops, in point 
of law, possess neither dioceses nor 
titles, nor any jurisdiction in the 
country, nor have they any rank 
beyond what is courteously given to the 
senior pastors of other independent 
churches ; for their episcopal functions 
are limited to the clergy and people 
who may be willing to acknowledge 
them. Hence, in the large towns in 
Scotland*, as in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Montrose, there are 
" English chapels," for members of the 
Church of England, with regularly or- 
dained English clergymen, "protected 
and allowed" by Act of Parliament 
(10th Queen Anne, chap, vii.) as com- 
petent to ofBciate in Scotland without 
the license of a Scotch bishop, and who 
preserve their congregations in full 
communion with the Established Church 
of England. The Scotch bishops have 
not the power to ordain clergymen for 
the English Church ; nor can a minister 
ordain^ by a Scotch bishop officiate 
in England except by special permis- 
sion, for " any one day or any two 
days, and no more." (Act of 1840.) 

It will now appear that the Church 
of England is represented almost 
throughout the world. Her proper 
designation is — ^'Thb Estabushed 
AND United Chukch of England 
AND Ireland," for, in the year 1801, 
the Established Churches of England 
and IreUmd were united into one body 
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by Act of Parliament, and they are 
identical in doctrine, and, in all im- 
portant points, in constitntion also. The 
clergy ordained by Irish bishops, are 
eligible to hold chorch preferment ui 
England, and the Ghnrch in Ireland is 
equally accessible to the English clergy. 
In short, the union between the two is 
complete ; so that, when speaking of the 
constitntion and doctrine of the one, we 
may be understood as including the 
doctrine and constitution of the other. 
However, for the sake of conciseness 
and perspicuity, we will withdraw our 
attention from Ireland and the colonies ; 
and the following observations will be 
restricted to the present aspect of the 
Church of England as established in 
England and Wales. 

The Constitution. — 1. The Sove- 
reign is the Governor of the Church of 
England — ^* the only supreme head on 
earth" (2. 3. Anne, cap. xi.)^and, 
therefore, ^* hath the chief power in this 
realm of England, and other his domi- 
nions, unto whom the chief government 
of all estates in this realm, whether 
they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all 
causes doth appertain.*' {Articles of 
the Church of England^ Art. xxzvii.) 
The clergy make the following sub- 
scription :— *^That the King's majesty, 
under God, is the only supreme Gover- 
nor of this realm, and of all other his 
Highnesses dominions and countries, as 
well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical 
things or causes, as temporal.*' (Canon 
xzzvi.) But, in order to remove any 
doubts that might possibly offend Chris- 
tian people, as to the import of the 
royal supremacy in spiritual affairs, the 
same authority which designates the 
Sovereign " Defender of the Faith, and 
Supreme Governor of the Church of 
England," declares — "We give not our 
princes the ministering either of God's 
Word or of the Sacraments ; the which 
thing the injunctions also lately set 
forth by Elizabeth our Queen do most 
plamly testify; but that only pre- 
rogative, which we see to have been 
given alwajTB to all godly princes in 



holy Scriptures by God himself : that is, 
that they should rule all estates and de- 
grees committed to their charge by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or tem- 
poral, and restrain with the civil sword 
the stubborn and evil doers.*' (Article 
zxxvii.) And the following " Injunc- 
tions by Queen Elizabeth," alluded to 
above, will show that the maintenance 
of the royal supremacy in the Church 
of England has especial reference to a 
specific evil : — ** For certainly her Ma- 
jesty neither hath nor ever will chal- 
lenge any authority, than that was 
chdlenged and lately used by the said 
noble Rings of famous memoiy, King 
Henry VIII. and K. Edward VI., which 
is and was of ancient time due to the 
imperial crown of this realm, that is, 
under God, to have the sovereignty, 
and over all manner of persons bom 
within these her realms, dominions, and 
countries, of what estate, either eccle- 
siastical or temporal, soever they be, 
so as no other foreign power shaU or 
ought to have any superiority over 
them^ (Anno 1559. Sparrow's Col- 
lection.) It appears, then, that whilst 
the British Sovereign is upheld as the 
" Supreme Governor" of the Church of 
England, there is no room for sup- 
posing that the Headship of Christ 
is denied, or even overlooked by 
English Churchmen. The prerogative 
ckwned is simply to ** conserve and 
maintain the Church committed to onr 
charge, in unity of true religion and 
ui the bond of peace ; and not to suffer 
unnecessary disputations, altercations, or 
questions to be raised, which may nour- 
ish faction both in the Church and 
Commonwealth." (His Majesty's De- 
claration, prefixed to the Articles.) It 
is also expressly allowed that '^ the 
Church hath power to decree rites or 
ceremonies, and authority in contro- 
versies of faith ;" and that " the 
Church be a witness and a keeper of 
Holy Writ." (Art. xx.) Nor are we 
in any uncertainty as to what is here 
intended, for **the visible Church of 
Christ is a congregation of faithful 
men, in the which the pure Word of 
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God ifl preached, and the Saoraments 
be duly ministered, according to Christ^s 
ordinance." (Art. xix.) 

2. The country is divided into the 
two Provinces of Canterbury and York, 
and each province is under the govern- 
ment of an Archbishop. But, whilst 
the two Provinces embrace the whole 
country, and confer superior dignity upon 
the archbishops, there are also two 
Dioceses of Canterbury and York — 
much more circumscribed territories 
— in which the archbishops, respect- 
ively, perform the usual duties attached 
to the other bishops. England and 
Wales are divided into the following 
twenty-eight bishoprics or dioceses : — 
Canterbury, York, London, Durham, 
Winchester, Bangor, Bath and Wells, 
Carlisle, Chester, Chichester, Ely, 
Exeter, Gloucester and Bristol, Herefoid, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, Llaudaff, Manches- 
ter, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Ripon, Rochester, Salisbury, St. Asaph, 
St. David's, Worcester, Sodor and Man. 
The word " diocese" firom hoUinsiS', 
signifies administration or household^ 
and it is applied to the ecclesiastical 
arrangement of territory, ^^for this 
realm has two divisions, one into shires 
or counties, in respect of temporal 
policy — another into dioceses, in re- 
spect of jurisdiction ecclesiastical." 
(Oowel.) The Bishops of London, 
Durham, and Winchester, rank imme- 
diately after the archbishops — they take 
preoedenoe of the other bishops, and 
always have a seat in the House of 
Lords. The Bishop of Sodor and Man 
does not sit in the House of Lords, un- 
less he happens to be a peer in his own 
right ;* but all the other English prelates, 
except the bishop who was last conse- 
crated, are spuitual peers ; and the 
junior bishop, when he ceases to be 
junior by the creation of another bishop, 
takes the vacant place as a peer among 
the Lords. 

3. The archbishops are chosen, as 
yacancies occur, from among the 

^ Tlie present Bishop is the Earl of Anddand, 
and fher^ore sits in uie House of Lords as a 
tai9orai Feet. 



bishops. The appointment is vested in 
the Crown. The Sovereign has also 
the nomination of all the bishops. The 
rule is as follows: — On the death of 
a bishop, the Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedral in the vacant diocese apply 
for the ^* Royal License" to elect a 
successor; the license (called conge 
d' elire) is sent to the Cathedral ; but, 
at the same time, the Dean and Chap- 
ter receive **• Letters Missive" firom the 
Crown, mentioning the name of the 
person to be elected, and which con- 
tain the following passage : — " We 
have been pleased, by these our letters, 
to name and recommend him unto you, 
to be elected and chosen to the said 
Bishopric of : Wherefore we re- 
quire you, upon receipt thereof, to pro- 
ceed to your election, according to the 
laws of this our realm, and our conge 
cT eUre herewith sent unto you ; and 
the same election, so made, to certify 
unto us under your common seal." 
The will of the Sovereign, therefore, in 
the appointment is absolute. *'• The 
only choice the electors have under this 
restraint is, whether they will obey the 
King or incur a praemunire. The 
election, from beginning to end, pro- 
ceeds, seemingly, upon the conge 
cT elire, without any appearance of re- 
straint from the letters missive, and in 
the same manner as if there were no 
such restraint ; and the only circum- 
stance remarkable in it, is the solemn 
declaring of the person elected to the 
clergy and people assembled in the 
churchy wherein we see the footsteps of 
the more ancient way of electing, and of 
the part which they had in the elec- 
tion." (Bp. Gibson's Codex, I. 109.) 
The consent of the person elected is 
next formally obtained. Letters certi- 
ficatoiy of ^e election ^xe then sent to 
the Crown ; the royal assent is suppli- 
cated ; and the Crown issues *^ Letters 
Patent" to the Archbishop of the pro- 
vince requiring him to proceed with 
the confirmation and consecration. 
When the day is fixed for the confir- 
mation, notice is published in the 
I chnrch in which the oeremony is to tak& 
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place, and all partieswhoma}^ be opposed 
to the election are thereby cited to come 
forward. The dean and chapter dele- 
gate one or more persons to attend and 
present the bishop-elect to the arch- 
bishop, or to his representative, the 
vicar-general. A proctor, in the name 
of the dean and chapter, requests that 
all opposers not then appearing may be 
precluded from further opposition, and 
that the election may be confirmed. 
The regularity of the election is then 
proved ; the bishop takes the oaths, 1st, 
of Allegiance, 2d, of Supremacy^ 3d, 
of Simony, and 4th, of Obedience to 
the Archbishop; and now follows 
*^The Definitive Sentence, or the Act of 
Confirmation, by which the judge com- 
mits to the bishop elected, curam, regi- 
men^ et administrationem, spiritualium 
dicti Episcopatus, and then decrees him 
to be installed and enthronized.' ' (Gib- 
son's Codex, I. iii.) No person can be 
consecrated a bishop until he is full thirty 
years of age. The consecration must 
always be performed on some Smiday or 
holiday, whereupon the bishop-elect is 
presented to the archbishop of the pro- 
vince (or to some other bishop ap- 
pointed by lawful commission) by two 
bishops. The archbishop demands the 
royal mandate, and causes it to be read ; 
the oaths of supremacy and obedience 
to the archbishop are taken ; and the 
remainder of the service is continued 
according to the form in the Book of 
Common Prayer. It is a rule of 
ancient date in the Episcopal Churches, 
that there shall be no consecration un- 
less three bishops, at least, are present 
at the ceremony, and lay their hands, 
at the same moment, on the head of the 
new bishop. 

4. The government of the Church 
of England is, ^^ under her Majesty, 
by Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, Arch- 
Deacons, and the rest that bear 
office in the same." (Canon vii.) 
The archbishops and bishops alone have 
the power to ordain clergymen; and no 
bishop can ordam a person for a diocese 
in England, Wales, or Ireland, other 
than bJB own, imlesa at the request of 



the bishop of the other diocese. The 
Canon-Law requires that ordinations 
take place at ^^ allotted certain times," 
and " only npon the Sundays immedi- 
ately following Jejunia qudtuor tern- 
porum, commonly called Ember Weeks, 
appointed in ancient times for prayer 
and fasting, (purposely for this eanse at 
their first institution,) and so oontmued 
at this day in the Church of England ; 
and that this be done in the cathedral 
or parish church where the bishop re- 
sideth, and in the time of divine ser- 
vice, in the presence not onfy of the 
archdeacon but of the dean, and two 
prebendaries at the least, or (if they 
shall happen by any lawful cause to be 
let or hindered) in the presence of four 
other grave persons, bebg masters of 
arts at the least, and allowed for public 
preachers." (Canon xxxi.) This law, 
however, as respects the season and lo- 
cality, has not been generally observed. 
Candidates for the ministry are usu- 
ally graduates of either the Universities 
of Cambridge or Oxford, or of Trinity 
College, Dublin, or else of Durham, 
Lampeter, or St. Bees ; but the bishops 
are not bound to restrict ordination to 
members of any university or college. 
The law is — ^'No bishop shall hence- 
forth admit any person into sacred, 
orders which is not of his own diocese, 
except he be either of one of the uni- 
versities of this realm, or except he shall 
bring letters dismissory (so termed) 
fix)m the bishop of whose diocese he is ; 
and, desiring to be a deacon, {& thi^ee- 
and-twenty years old, and to be a priest, 
four-and-twenty years complete, and 
hath taken some degree of school in 
either of the said universities, or at 
least except he be able to yield an ac- 
count of his faith in Latin, according 
to the articles of religion approved in 
synod of the bishops and clergy of this 
realm, one thousand five hundred sixty 
and two, and to confirm the same by 
sufficient testimonies out of the holy 
Scriptures; and except, moreover, he 
shall then exhibit letters testimonial ot 
his good life and conversation, under the 
seal of some college of Cambridge ac 
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Oxford, w1i«re before he remained, or 
of three or foor grave ministers, toge- 
ther widi the subscription and testi- 
BMHij of other credible persons who have 
known his life and behavioor bv the 
flpace of three years next before.** 
^Canon xxxiv.) Although the bishops 
may thus dispense with mn academical 
degree on the part of a candidate for 
ordination, provided the candidate gives 
anfficient proof of capability, yet it is 
only in ^ctraordinary instances that any 
person except a graduate is admitted. 
The Bishop of London departs from the 
general rule in favour of gentlemen 
educated at the Church Missionary Col- 
lege at Islington, and intended to labour 
as missionaries among the heathen. 

No person can be ordained who has 
**• not first some certain place where he 
might use his function.'* (Canon 
xxxiiL) This indicates what is meant 
by the fiimiliar expression, a title for 
orders. The candidate must show that 
there is a vacant field of duty offered 
to Itim, before the bishop will accept 
his application ; that is, be must have 
aecored the presentation to a curacy or 
a ehaphiincy, or he must be the feUow 
of a college, or a ^^ master of arts of 
^ve years standing, that liveth of his 
own diarge in either of the universi- 
ties," before he can be ordained. The 
most general title (or orders is a curacy. 
** And if any bishop shall admit any 
person into the ministry that hath none 
of these titles as is aforesaid, then he 
shall keep and maintain him with all 
things necessary, till he do prefer him 
to some ecclesiastical living." (Canon 
xxxiii.) The bishops have absolute 
power to refuse ordination to any party 
whom they may consider ineligible. 
The usual course is as follows: — The 
candidate writes to the bishop of the 
diocese in which the curacy offered to 
km as a title is situated, and requests 
to be ordained. He obtains a personal 
interview with the bishop, and passes 
throogfa a viva voce examination as to 
Iria theological opinions and attain- 
ments. If approved, he is permitted to 
send in hia papers — that is, the regis- 



ters of his age and baptism, testimoni- 
als from his ooilege, a certificate of 
character attested by three beneficed 
clergymen, and another document called 
Si qid$^ which is a paper signed by the 
clergyman and ehurch-waidens <k the 
parish in which the candidate resides, 
and which certifies that his name has 
been publicly called in the parish 
churchy and that no objections have 
been raised against his being admitted 
into the ministry. He is now allowed 
to proceed, with the other candidates, 
to the examination, which is conducted 
by the bishop's examining chaplain, 
and is sustained, in some dioceses, 
during the whole of three or four days. 
It is strictly theological and ecdesiasti- 
caL The approved candidates take 
the Oath of Supremacy, sign a " De- 
claration" that they will cotijform to the 
Liturgy, and, moreover, subscribe the 
following three articles : — 

I. ^^ That the Ejiig's Majesty, under 
God, is the only supreme Governor of 
this realm, and of all other his High- 
nesses dominions and countries, as wdl 
in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or 
causes, as temporal; and that no 
foreign prince, person, prelate, state or 
potentate, hath, or ought to have, any 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre- 
eminence, or autliority, ecclesiastical or 
spiritual, within his Majesty's said 
realms, dominions, and countries. 

U. '' That the Book of Common 
Prayer, and of Ordering of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, containeth in it 
nothing contrary to the Word of God, 
and that it may lawfully so be used ; 
and that he himself will use the form 
in the said Book prescribed in public 
prayer, and administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and none other. 

III. "That he alloweth the Book of 
Articles of Religion agreed upon by the 
Archbishops and Bishops of both Pro- 
vinces, and the whole Clergy, in the 
Convocation holden at London in the 
year of our Lord God one thousand five 
hundred sixty and two ; and that he 
acknowledgeth all and every the Arti- 
cles therein contained^ b^^\xvtiv\\s\^» 
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nkie-aiid-thirty, besides the ratification, 
to be agreeable to the Word of God." 

The ordination service, as arranged 
in the Book of Common Prayer, is per- 
formed in the cathedral of the diocese, 
or in some church or chapel, in the 
presence of the congi*egation. The 
candidates are there formally intro- 
duced to the bishop by the archdeacon, 
or his deputy, in these words : — " Re- 
verend Father in God — I present unto 
you these persons present to be ad- 
mitted deacons." Towards the close of 
the service, the bishop, laying his hands 
severally upon their heads, says — 
"Take thou authoritv to execute the 
office of a deacon in the Church of God 
committed unto thee, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen." And then, 
placing the New Testament in the 
band of each, he adds — "Take thou 
authority to read the Gospel in the 
Church of God, and to preach the 
same, if thou be thereto licensed by the 
bishop himself." Hence it appears 
that a deacon in the Church of England 
is an ordained minister. He is compe- 
tent to take any clerical duty, except 
that he cannot consecrate the elements 
at the Sacrament of the Lord*s Supper, 
nor can he read the forms, of absolu- 
tion ; and he is not qualified to hold 
a living, nor any other independent 
charge. (13. li. Car. II., cap. 4, 
par. 14.) He continues a deacon, 
generally — although not necessarily, 
provided he is the full age of twenty- 
four— for one year '* to the intent he 
may be perfect and well-expert in the 
things appertaining to the ecclesiastical 
administration." (Rubric) He: is 
then obliged to undergo another exami- 
nation, conducted, as before, by the 
bishop's chaplain, and severer than the 
former ; and, when this is satisfactorily 
ended, he is admitted, as before, by the 
bishop in public, to the order of Pres- 
byter or priest.* The Ordination Ser- 

* The word Priest^ as nsed in tbe Charch of 
England, means simply a Presbyter. It is a 
corruption of the word vfir/Svrt**^ , through the 
Jivaait/ffigtirefPretre, 



vice difi^ers in some measure from the 
service which admits to the order of 
deacon. Several of the presbyters pre- 
sent, as well as the bishop, lay their 
hands simultaneously on the head of 
every candidate, and the bishop says — 
" Receive the Hoty Ghost for the office 
and work of a Priest in the Church of 
God, now committed unto thee by the 
imposition of our hands. Whose sins 
thou dost forgive they are forgiven ; and 
whose sins thou dost retain they are 
retained ; and be thou a faithful dis- 
penser of the Word of God, and of his 
holy Sacraments : In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen." And then, delivering 
to each one a Bible, he adds — ^^ Take 
thou authority to preach the Word of 
God, and to minister the holy Sacra- 
ments in the congregation where thon 
shalt be lawfully appointed thereunto." 
When once ordained a presbyter, he is 
competent to take any duty, and to 
hold any kind of preferment short of a 
bishopric, withui the pale of the Church 
of England. 

5. The ministrations of the clergy 
are variously apportioned to Deans, 
Canons (or Prebendaries), Archdeacons, 
Chancellors, Rural Deans, Rectors, 
Vicars, Chaplains, and Curates. Several 
of these designations may belong to one 
individual. A .dean, for instance, is 
generally the rector or: vicar of some 
parish, and may, at the same, period, 
hold a chaplaincy. The rector of one 
parish may be the vicar of another, and 
at the same time he may be both a chap- 
lain and a curate. Any one clergyman 
may possess, within certain limits, 
several pieces of preferment of different 
descriptions. 

Curates are unbeneficed clergymen 
— that is, they do not possess a per^ 
manent charge. They are engaged 
by the rector or vicar of a parish, 
or by the incumbent of a church or 
chapel, either to assist in the duties 
of the place, or to act as the represen- 
tatives in the absence of the beneficed 
pastor. They are called stipendiary 
curates, to distinguish them from per* 
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petual curates. The latter, when once 
appointed, cannot be dismined at the 
inil of the patron ; and although the 
appointment differs from a rectoiy or 
▼icarage in respect to its origin and pay- 
ment of income, yet the perpetual 
corate of a parish or church is as trulj 
an incumbent as any other beneficed 
dergjman. The stipendiary curate, 
howerer, is liable to lose his curacy 
whenever his services are no longer re- 
quired. He is 80 far protected by law 
tiiat he may demand six months^ notice 
before he is removed ; and, on the other 
hand, he is bound to give three 
monM notice to the bishop before he 
leaves a cure to which he has been 
licensed. (1. 2. Vie., cap. 106.) Cler- 
gymen often take occasional duty, 
or the temporary charge of a parish, 
without an episcopal license ; but, as a 
rule, and both for the sake of discipline 
and finr the protection of the clergyman 
himself, '*No curate or minLster shall 
be permitted to serve in any place with- 
out examination and admission of the 
bishop of the diocese, or ordinary* of 
the place having episcopal jurisdic- 
tkm, in irriting, underf his hand and 
seal, having respect to the greatness of 
the care and meetness of the party. 
And the said curates and ministers, if 
tiiey remove firom one diocese to another, 
dudl not be by any means admitted to 
serve without testimony of the bishop 
of the diocese, or ordinary of the place, 
as aforesaid, whence they came, in 
writing, of their honesty, ability, and 
eonformity to the ecclesiastical laws of 
the (%nrdi of England." (Canon xlviii) 
The bishops have absolute power over 
curates, either to refuse or to withdraw 
alloense. 

The term Chaplain has a variety of 
apfdications. The incumbents or curates 
may be chaplains.' Clergymen ap- 
pointed to minister to the inmates of 
workhouses, jails, and hospitals, are so 
The army and navy have 



* Tbe Mshop. in his duMraeUr of eceUskutieai 
JMml it tlie Ordinary; Inat an ecclesiastical 
Jatea^ **hsviiiff eiiiaooiMa Jnriadictioii** is also 
aaiMBavj, aMMNifl^ not a Biahopk 



thdr chaplains ; and so also have tbe 
bishops, and the nobility, and her Ma> 
jesty, either thdr honorary chaplaiv.^ 
or diaplains who are residoit and offi- 
ciate in their houses or private chapels. 
Vicars and Bectors are beneficed 
clergymen, to whom the spiritual care 
of parishes is permanently entruz^ted. 
They enjoy, as a freehold, the livings in 
the Church. These livings are in the 
gift of a large number of patrona, 
among whom are the Crown, Uie Lord 
Chancellor, the Duchy of Lancaster, tbe 
Archbishops and Bishops, the Dean and 
Chapter of each Diocese, the Universi- 
ties, certain corporate bodies, trustees^ 
and private individuals throughout the 
kingdom. Private interest or merit 
leads to preferment ; and unbeneficed 
or stipendiary curates possessing either 
the one or the other are prefcmd, as 
the case may be, to vicarages and rec- 
tories. The distinction between these 
two may be explained as follows : — 
'* A rectory or parsonage is a spiritual 
living, composed of land, tithe, and 
other oblations of the people.'* (Spel- 
man.) Hthes are divided into great 
and small. The great tithes comprise 
the tenth part of all kinds of grain, &c., 
whilst the small tithes oansist of the 
tenth part of the milk,*egg8, cheese, 
&C., produced on the farms of the living. 
These tithes are the property of the 
rector. Tbe right to possess them con- 
verts an ecclesiastical bene6ce into a 
rectory. But, in former times, the 
church lands^ in certain cases, passed 
into the possession of either bishops or 
laymen, and thereby the great or moit 
valuable tithes were diverted from their 
original purpose. The tithes became 
either impropriated or .appropriated. 
**• An impropriation is properly so cailled 
when the (^urch land is in tlie hands oS 
a layman, and an appropriation is 
when it is in the hands of a. bishop, 
college, or religious house, : though 
sometimes these terms are confounded." 
(Ayliffe.) The vicar, then, of a parish, 
is the incumbent. of either an appro- 
priated or impropriated benefice ; and, 
wbik« die tmM tithes axft i«»cr«^ ^& 
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his portion, the great titheB are received 
either by the bishop or layman into 
whose possession the ohnrch lands may 
have Men. A layman that has the 
right over church lands is called the 
Impropriator, and the living in this 
case is denominated a vicarage. It is 
nsnal to commute the tithes, both great 
and small, for money. 

No person can be instituted to any 
parsonage (t. e., rectory), vicarage, 
benefice, or other ecclesiastical promo- 
tion, unless in priest's orders. (13, 
14. Car. II. cap. 4.) Nor can a bishop 
**" institute any to a benefice, who hath 
been ordained by any other bishop, 
except he first show unto him his ^ let- 
ters of orders,' and bring him a suffi- 
cient testimony of his former good life 
and behaviour, if the bishop shall re- 
quire it; and lastly, shall appear on 
due examination, to be worthy of his 
ministry." (Canon xxxix.) Although 
the patron has the exclusive right 
of presentation, yet the presentee 
is admitted and instituted by the 
bishop, and afterwards he is in- 
ducted by the archdeacon, or by some 
other competent person. Tlie "ad- 
mission,, strictly speaking, is when the 
bishop, upon examination, admitteth 
the clerk (the presentee), to be ahle^ 
and saith, Admitto te habikm; but 
institution is the actual conveyance of 
the spiritual cure, when the bishop 
saith — Instituo te Rectorem talis 
ecclesice cum cura animarum, and 
Acdpe curam tuam et meam" The 
clerk is not "complete incumbent" 
until he has been inducted, or has 
received, as the canon law calls it, 
" corporal possession." (Gibson's Co- 
dex, II. 814.) At the Institution, the 
presentee subscribes, in the presence of 
the ordinary, the Thirty-nine Articles 
of Religion, also the Three Articles 
quoted above from Canon xxxvL, and 
which are subscribed at ordination, 
and whenever a clergyman is licensed 
to a new charge. An oath is taken 
against simony — " I, A. B., do swear 
that I have made do snnoniacal pay- 
aent, contraet, or promise, durectly or 



indirectly, by myself, or by any other, 
to my Imowledge or with my consent, 
to any person or persons whatsoever, 
for or concerning the procuring and 
obtaining of this ecclesiastical dignity, 
place, preferment, office, or livings- 
{respectively and particularly naming 
the same, wheretmto he is to be ad- 
mitted, instituted, collated^ installed, 
or confirmed] — nor will at any time 
hereafter perform or satisfy any such 
kind of payment, contract, or promise, 
made by any other without my know- 
ledge or consent. So help me God, 
through Jesus Christ."* Also the Oath 
of Allegiance — " I, A. B. do sincerely 
promise and swear, that I will be faith- 
ful and bear true allegiance to her Ma- 
jesty, Queen Victoria. So help me 
God." And the Oath of Sovereignty — 
^' I, A. B., do swear, that I do from my 
heart abhor, detest, and abjure, as im- 
pious and heretical, that damnable 
doctrine and position, that princes ex- 
communicated or deprived by the pope, 
or any authority of the See of Rome, 
may be deposed or murdered by their 
subjects, or any other whomsoever. 
And I do declare that no foreign prince, 
person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath 
or ought to have any jurisdiction, 
power, supesiority, pre-eminence or 
authority, ecclesiastical or spuitual, 
within this realm. So help me God." 
(1 Will. & Mary, cap. 8.) There is, 
likewise, the Oath of Canonical Obe- 
dience to the bishop ; and every clergy- 
man, on being either licensed to a 
curacy, or instituted to a benefice, 
signs the following declaration : — " I, 
A. B., do declare that I will conform to 
the Liturgy of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, as it is now 
by law established ;" which is sub- 
scribed in the presses of the bishop, or 
of some other person appointed by the 
bishop as bis *' commissary." A par- 
ticular and distinct entry q£ the insti- 
tution, mentioning the date, the name 

* This oath is administered " to avoid the de- 
testable sin (Xf aimony, because buying and 
selling of spiritnal and ecclesiastical functions, 
offices, promotions, dignities, and livings, is 
execrable baftire God." (Canon zL) 
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of the patron of the living, &o., is 
made in the public register of the ordi- 
nary ; **• and it is of great importance, 
both to derk and patron, that soch 
entries be duly made and oarefollj 
preserved — ^to the clerk, whose letters 
of institution may be consumed or lost, 
and to the patron, whose title may 
soffer, in time to come, by the want of 
proper evidence, upon whose presenta- 
tion it was that institution was given." 
(Gibeon II. 813.) The next step on 
the part of the bishop or ordinary, is 
to issue a mandate for induction, di- 
leeted to the archdeacon, except where 
^e benefice is exempt from archidiaconal 
jurisdiction ; ^^ and the archdeacon, or 
other person to whom the mandate is 
directed, if he induct not in his proper 
person issues a precept to others to do 
it." The proper end and nature of 
indiiction is ^* the vesting of the incum- 
bent with full possession of all the pro- 
fits belonging to the church, which the 
mandate calls the inducting him in 
realenii actualem, et corporalem pos- 
sessionem ecclesice de — -— , cum juri- 
hus^proficuis, et pertinentiis universis. 
And accordingly, the words commonly 
used by the inductor (when he takes 
the clerk by the hand, and lays it upon 
the key, or upon the ring of the church 
door, or if the key cannot be had, and 
there is no ring on the door, on any part 
of the wall of the church or church- 
yard), are these that follow, or othersr 
to the same effect : — * By virtue of 
tixia mandate, I do induct you into the 
teal, actual, and corporal possession of 
the church of , with all tlie rights, 
profits, and appurtenances thereunto 
belonging.' After \Fhich the inductor 
opens the door, and puts the person in- 
ducted into the church, who usually 
toQs a bell to make his induction noto- 
rious to the parish." (Gibson II. 815.) 
The archdeacon or his representative 
then certifies the induction, either in a 
distinct instrument, or, which is more 
usual, on the opposite side of the. man- 
date; and the encumbent, now insti- 
tuted to the spuritnal cure, and in- 
ducted to the tempond emdaments of 



his benefice, reads the Common Prayer 
in the church at an early opportnnity, 
^^ withui two months next after that he 
shall be in the actual possession of the 
said ecclesiastical benefice'^ — (13, 14, 
Car. II. cap. 4.) — and, in the presence 
of the congregation, he says aloud — '* !» 
A. B., do here declare my unfeigned 
assent and consent to all and everything 
contained and prescribed in and by the 
book, entitled the Book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of the Sa- 
craments, and other Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Church, according to the 
use of the Church of £ngland, together 
with the Psalter, or Psidms of David, 
pointed as they are to be sung or said 
in Churches; and the Form or Man- 
ner of Making, Ordaining, and Conse- 
crating of Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons." (IhitL) He is also required to 
read the Thirty-nine Articles ^*in the 
same church whereof he shall have 
cure, in the time of conmion prayer 
there, with dedaratton^of his unfeigned 
assent thereunto,'* within two months 
after his induction. Further, he must 
^^ publicly and openly read" the decla- 
ration tiiat he will conform to the 
Liturgy of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland; and, at the same 
time, *''' in his parish church, where he 
is to officiate, in the presence of the 
congregation there assembled," he must 
read a certificate to the effect that he 
has subscribed the Declaration in the 
presence of the bishop or ordmary of 
the diocese. Such are the prmcipal 
rules and requirements to be observed 
by presbyters, on taking possession of 
then: benefices. There are exceptions 
— as in the case of Donatives* — but 
it is unnecessary to notice them here. 

Rural Deans are clergymen who have 
assigned to them, in addition to their 
own parochial labours, the inspection of 
a certain number of parishes in their 
respective parts of the several dioceses. 
The title seems to have originated from 

* Donatives are so called because they are 
given and fully possessed by the single cfoim- 
tum of the patron in writing, without pr«i«i/rt- 
Mon, imtUviion, or UtdMion. (Oibtonls GQdfi,v 
IL 8J».) 
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the; circnmstance that formerly each 
rural dean exercised a certain amount 
of superintendence over ten parishes or 
ministers stationed in the country.* 
*> The proper office of a rural dean 
(however constituted), was the inspec- 
tion of the lives and manners of the 
clergy and people within their district, 
in order to be reported to the bishop." 
(Gibson, II. 972.) 

The Archdeacon holds a higher posi- 
tion in the church. He dates the in- 
stitution of his office as far back as the 
latter end of the third century ; and, 
" by the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, he seems to have been fully pos- 
sessed of the chief care and inspection 
of the diocese in subordination to the 
bishop." (iftw/, p. 9C9.) The several 
dioceses are divided into two or three, 
and in some cases even into four, arch- 
deaconries, with one archdeacon for 
each division. The appointment is in 
the gift of the bishop of the diocese. 
Triennial visitat^pus are held by the 
archdeacons in their respective locali- 
ties, and charges are delivered by them 
to the assembled clergy of the arch- 
deaconry. These charges treat of a 
variety of ecclesiastical matters, bearing 
on the present state or future prospect 
of the church, and they direct attention 
to any change made by the Legislature 
in respect to church discipline. An 
important part of the duty of an arch- 
deacon is to visit and inquire into the 
condition of the different ecclesiastical 
edifices throughout his district, '^ once 
in every three years, in his own person, 
or cause the same to be done." (Canon 
Ixxxvi.) 

The Chancellor occupies a station 
that requires forensic knowledge — he 
must be *^ learned in the civil and ec- 
clesiastical laws." (Canon cxxvii.) 
In some cases he is a layman, and in 
others he is chosen by the bishops from 
among. their «lergy^- Occasionally there 
are-tif^o- chancellors inva^bishopric — ^the 
chancellor, of l^^chprch, and the chan- 
cellor of the diocese. 
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And, lastly, there are the Deflns, so 
called because the office was originaUy 
given to a presbyter, who, in virtue of 
the office, obtained superiority over ten 
other presbyters attached to a cathedral 
or collegiate church. Tlie cathedral is, 
as it were, the parish church of the 
whole diocese, under the exclusive and 
peculiar care of the dean and chapter. 
The chapter consists of the canons, of 
whom there are several connected with 
a cathedral ; and sometimes a canonry 
is held by a bishop. There are canons, 
honorary canons, . and minor, canons. 
The dean is the head of the chapter. His 
appointment, which ranks next to a 
bishopric, is bestowed by letters patent 
direct from the Crown. Among his 
immediate duties it is provided that 
^^he, with the rest of the canons or 
prebendaries resident, shall take special 
care that the statutes and laudable cus- 
toms of their church, not being contrary 
to the Word of God or prerogative 
royal,*' be observed — (Canon xliL) 
— and that ^^ every dean, dean and 
chapter, .... shall survey the 
churches of his or their jurisdiction onoe 
in every three years in his own person, 
or cause the same to be done." (Canon 
Ixxxvi.) In the cathedrals there is 
divine service twice every day through- 
out the year, and the dean and canons 
'^ shall not only preach there in their 
own persons so oflen as they are bound 
by law, statute, ordinance, or custom, 
but shall likewise preach in other 
churches of the same diocese where 
they are resident, and especially in 
those places whence they or their 
church receive any yearly rents or pro- 
fits." (Canon xhii.) 

It may be mentioned that the digni- 
taries of the church — as the higher 
clergy in the Church of England are 
called — hold exalted rank, not only 
among ecclesiastics, but in the empire; 
and they are distinguished by styles 
peculiar to each rank. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury takes precedence of the 
Lord Chancellor, and therefore has the 
highest position in the kingdom next 
to members of the royal famUy. Tlie 
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ArchlHshop of York has precedence im- 
mediately after the Lord Chancellor ; 
and the Bishops having seats in the 
House of Lords hold a position inter- 
mediate between Viscounts and Barons. 
Archbishops are styled Most Reverend; 
Bishops, Right Reverend Lord ; Deans, 
Very Reverend ; Archdeacons, The 
Venerable and Reverend ; and Chan- 
cellors, if in holy orders, The Worship- 
ful and Reverend, It appears that 
bishops " long before William the Con- 
queror changed bishoprics into baronies, 
were, as bishops, members of the 
Witena-gemot^ or the Great Council of 
the Land." (Gibson's Codex, L 127.) 
6. The whole country is divided into 
parishes, and many of these have been 
in late years subdivided, and, in conse- 
qnence of the increase of population, 
even the sub-divided parishes have 
given off portions into ecclesiastical 
districts. £ngland is supposed to have 
been divided into parishes in the seventh 
century. In any one parish, there may 
be the parish church, the chapel of ease, 
and several district churches, besides 
chapels, which, although private pro- 
perty, are in connection with the Esta- 
blished Church, and are licensed by the 
bishop of the diocese. Churches can- 
not be erected without the consent of 
the bishop, and their erection may be 
prevented if good cause is shown by 
the incumbent of the parish. They 
are consecrated by the bishop — that is, 
they are formally dedicated to God, and 
set apart for sacred purposes by an act 
of solemn and special service, and '^ the 
law takes no notice of churches or 
chapels till they are consecrated," al- 
though the canon law supposes that, 
with consent of the bishop, divine ser- 
vice, including the administration of 
the sacraments, may be pcrt'ormed in 
churches and diapels not consecrated. 
(Gibson L= 190.) It is ordered that 
** the churchwardens or questmen 
shall take care and provide that the 
<AQrohes be well • and sufficiently re- 
paired, and so from time to time kept 
and.muDtained, that the windows be 
wdl glased, and that the floors be kept 



paved, plain, and even ; all things there 
in such an orderly and decent sort, 
without dust, or anything that may be 
either noisome or unseemly, as best 
becometh the house of God.'' (Canon 
Ixxxv.) The rector is bound to keep 
the chancel of the parish church in 
good condition, whilst the other parts of 
the edifice are repaired at the expense 
of the parishioners. '^ Of common 
right, the soil and freehold of the church 
is the parson's ; the use of the body Of 
the church, and the repair of it, common 
to the parishioners ; and the disposing of 
tlie seats therein the right of the ordi- 
nary." (Gibson, L 197.) The ap- 
propriation of the seats is, in common 
practice, under the management of the 
churchwardens. 

The usual means for meeting the 
expense of repairs are the church 
rates; and these are made by the 
churchwardens, together with the 
parisl^oners assembled, afWr public 
notice has been given in the church; 
^^ and the major part of them that ap- 
pear shall bind the parish, or, if 
none appear, the churchwardens alone 
may make the rate, because they, and 
not the parishioners, are to be cited and 
punished in defect of repairs.'* And 
further—*^ If the churchwardens make 
any new addition in or abput the 
church, they must have the consent of 
the parish, otherwise they have no right 
to a rate ; and if it be within the 
church, the license of the ordinary is 
also to be obtained, lest some inconve- 
nience should thereby arise to render 
the church in any respect less fit for the 
performance of divine service, of which 
the ordinary is. judge ; and whatever 
is added by license of the ordinary be- 
comes from henceforth a necessary part 
of the church, and is to be repaired at 
the charge of the parishioners, but in 
ordinary- repairs ' the churchwiar^exts 
need not take the consent of. the fpansn- 
ioners .•>...■ because . the •: parish 
have made them their trusted.'': {Ibid. 
p. 196.) . hi 

Among other duties ate the follow- 
ing : — " The. chuiolnvvA^ ^\ ^*^% 
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men of every chnrch and chapel shall, 
at the charge of the parish, provide the 
Book of Common Prayer." '* And if 
any parishes be yet nnfamished of the 
Bible of the largest volume, or of the 
Book of Homilies allowed by authority, 
the said charchwardens shall, within 
convenient time, provide the same at 
the charge of the parish." ^^The 
churchwardens or questmen, at the 
common charge of the parishioners in 
every church, shall provide a comely 
and decent pulpit, to be set in a conve- 
nient place within the same, by the dis- 
cretion of the ordinary of the place, if 
any question do arise, and to be there 
seemly kept for the preaching of God's 
Word.'' (Canons Ixxx. and Izxxiii.) 
It is also ordained that church- 
wardens or their assistants (commonly 
called sidesmen), shall not allow any 
^* profane usage to be kept in the 
church or chapel, or churchyard, neither 
the bells to be rung superstitiousl^^ upon 
holidays or eves abrogated by the* Book 
of Common Prayer." Canon Ixxxviii. 
The law by which church officers, 
entrusted with so many important and 
often difficult functions, are appointed, 
is as follows : — *'*' All churchwardens or 
questmen in every parish shall be chosen 
by the joint consent of the minuter and 
parishioners, if it may be ; but if they 
cannot agree upon such a choice, then 
the minister shall choose one, and the 
parishioners another : and without such 
a joint or several choice, none shall take 
upon them to be churchwardens, neither 
shall they continue any longer than 
one year in that office, except, perhaps, 
they be chosen again in like manner. 
And all churchwardens, at the end of 
their year, or within a month after at 
the most, shall, before the minister and 
the parishioners, give up a just account 
of such money as they have received, 
and also what, particularly, they have 
bestowed in reparations and otherwise 
for the use of the church. And, last of all, 
going out of then: office, they shall truly 
deliver up to the parishioners whatso- 
ever money or other things of right be- 
JoDging to the oburdi or parish, which 
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reroaineth in their hands, that it may 
be delivered over by them to the next 
churchwardens by bill indented." (Canon 
Ixxxix.) The usual practice is for the 
rector to make a selection from the 
laymen of the parish, and this person 
is commonly known by the name of 
the Rector's Churchwarden; and, at 
the same time, the paiishioners assem- 
ble in the vestry, and there appoint their 
own churchwarden. '^The choice of 
which persons — ^viz. churchwardens or 
questmen, sidemen or assistants— shall 
be yearly made in £a8ter week." — 
(Canon xc.) 

There is yet one other person of whom 
mention must be made— the parish 
clerk. Canon xci. says — " No parish 
clerk, upon any vacation, shall be 
chosen within the city of London, or 
elsewhere within the province of Can- 
terbury, but by the parson or vicar, or 
where there is no parson or vicar, by 
the minister of that place for the time 
being." Formerly, the parish clerks 
were all clergymen,* and the duties 
connected with the office embraced the 
ordinary functions of a curate. They 
assisted the incumbent in the perform- 
ance of divine service — reading the 
portions of Scripture appointed for the 
day, and leading the choral part of the 
devotions. At present, in some places, 
the parish clerk is in holy orders ; 
but, in such cases, the work is per- 
formed by a layman of inferior station, 
who is paid by the clerk as his deputy. 
The more general custom now prevail- 
ing, is for the incumbent to give the 
appointment to a layman, whose usual 
duties are to lead the responses, and to 
give out the psalms or hymns during 
service in the church ; also to an- 
nounce from his desk on the Sundays, 
in the presence of the congregation, 
notices of vestry or parochial meetings, 
to attend on the officiating minister at 
baptisms, marriages, and funerals, and 
to assist in keeping a careful register of 
these ceremonies. Funerals, when at 

* The word Ckrk, is ftrom the Latin dericus. 
a clergyman ; and ordained minister! are still 
designated by this tens. 
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the parish charch, instead of in public 
cemeteries, come under the more im- 
mediate superintendence of the sexton,* 
who sees that the graves are properly 
prepared, settles with the parties about 
payment of the fees, apprises the cler- 
gyman of the time fixed for the burials, 
and is present himself at each inter- 
ment. 

7. The property belonging to the 
Ohnrch of England is obtained through 
many different channels, and is very 
valuable, although, if provision were 
made for the emlowroent of new 
churches, and for the sustentation of an 
increased number of ministers, the vari- 
ous sources of wealth would prove in- 
adequate to even a reasonable demand. 
The church lands in some dioceses, as 
in Durham, derive much of their value 
from the minerals. In other parts, as 
in the Eastern Counties, and especially 
in the Fens, church property has par- 
ticipated in the general benefit result- 
ing from drainage, and other agricul- 
tural improvements; whilst elsewhere, 
as in the neighbourhood of London, 
the conversion of comparatively un- 
profitable ground into handsome streets 
Las greatly augmented the ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues. The incomes of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
are, respectively, £15,000 and £10,000 
a-year. The Bishops of London and 
Durham are in the possession of an- 
nual receipts which seem to vary from 
£12,000 to £20,000 ; but, at present, 
the amount of these episcopal salaries, 
and of the revenue of other bishops, 
is so uncertain, that it will be impossible 
to particularize them with accurate 
figures. In the Clergy List the income 
of the Bishop of Durham is given at 
£8000 ; but it is known that this pre- 
late netted, lately, in one year, no less 
a sum than £26,000, whilst his average 
receipts are said to be about £16,000. 
This extraordinary state of things ap- 
pears to have arisen from the circum- 
fitancethat the Ecdesiastical Commis- 

* The word Sexton is a corruption from Sa- 
eristan^ an ofBcer vbo formerlv had charge of 
tbe MMsred utensils and moTeables of a church. 



sioners gave to the Bishop of Durham the 
option either to pay over to them every 
year the sum of £ 1 1,200, " taking his 
chance of the £8000 named by Parlia- 
ment, or to make over to them the 
whole revenues of the See, receiving an 
annual payment of £8000."* The 
Bishop preferred the former alternative, 
and has thereby doubled, on an average, 
the intended salary. With respect to 
the intention of the Legislature, the 
subjoined extract from the Act of Parlia- 
ment (6 and 7 Will. IV. cap. 77,) will 
show how the matter stands : — " That, 
in order to provide for the augmentation 
of the incomes of the smaller bishoprics, 
such fixed annual sums be paid to the 
Commissioners out of the revenues ot 
the larger Sees respectively, as shall, 
upon due inquiry and consideration, be 
determined on, so as to leave as an 
average annual income to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury £15,000, to 
the Archbishop of York, £lO,000, to 
the Bishop of London, £10,000, to the 
Bishop of Durham, £8,000, to the 
Bishop of Winchester, £7,000, to the 
Bishop of Ely, £5,500, to the Bishops 
of St. Asaph and Bangor, £5,200, and 
to the Bishops of Worcester, and Bath 
and Wells, respectively, £5,000. And 
that out of the fund thus accruing, 
fixed annual pa^^ments be made by the 
Commissioners, in such instances and 
to such amount as shall be in like man- 
ner determined on, so that the average 
annual incomes of the other bishops, 
respectively, be not less than £4,000, 
nor more than £5,000."t An adjust- 
ment of these pecuniary matters will 
be effected in the coarse of time, for 
they have lately engaged a large share 
of public attention ; and also the pro- 
perty of the cathedral establishments is 
being subjected to inspection, for a very 
general feeling prevails that it might be 
diverted into channels better adapted 
than at present to the spiritual wants of 

♦ Speeches on Ecclesiastical Aflfaire, by Ed- 
ward Horsnian, Esq , M. P . in the sessions of 
1847 and 1848, page 87. Published by Seeleysi 
London, 1849^ 

t Quoted \>y Hi. HoinKQaai, Ilid^^.AX. 
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the coantry. The revenue of the Cathe- 
dral of Canterbury is " about £20,000 
a-year, of which £8,000 is divided among 
the chapter — the dean taking two 
shares, and each of the [six] canons 
one share. Now, besides the estates 
from which this revenue is derived, the 
dean and chapter are patrons, by them- 
selves or their nominees, of about forty 
livings, and by law they may present 
themselves to these livings, each canon 
being permitted to hold one benefice in 
conjunction with his cathedral stall."* 

The total revenues of the Church of 
England are estimated asbeingnot under 
£5,000,000 a-year, andyet— so unequal 
is the distribution — there are, out of 
10,500 benefices, no less than 6,800 with 
incomes under £300 a year, and of these 
there are 3,460 livings whose annual 
yalue is under £150. Some of the 
clergy, holding several pieces of pre- 
ferment,' are in the receipt of from 
£2,000 to £5,000 a-year, while many 
bard-working curates and ministers in 
populous' and poor districts are re- 
ceiving not more than £50 or £70 for 
their yearly stipend. The ordinary pay 
of a curate in a large town ranges, 
according to circumstances, from £70 
to £l50, and in a few cases, where the 
curates are paid by church fees,f the 
annual income will vary from £I50 to 
£300; but this high salary is pre- 
carious, and exceedingly rare. The in- 
cumbents of district churches and 
chapels of ease, and also the ministers 
of proprietary and private chapels, ob- 
tain their incomes generally from the 
pew rents, although in some of these 
instances there are endowments through 
the liberality of individuals. These 
incomes range from £IOO to £800 
a-year. It is customary for the 
parishioners, at Easter, to contribute 
small sums called Easter Offerings; 
and these sometimes form a consider- 
able item in the receipts of a clergyman. 



* Speeches on Ecclesiastical Affairs, by Ed- 
ward Horsman, Esq., M.P., page 66. 

t The Church Fees are for ofiSdating at ftine- 
rals and marriagefli and for registering the bap- 
tisms, ^c. 



There are also Lectureships^ founded 
in olden times in some parishes of 
the larger towns, and thes^ are usually 
worth £80 or £100 a-year, and occa- 
sionally they yield a much larger 
sum. The income of the rector of a 
parish is derived from the tithes, from 
Easter offerings, and from church fees. 
The oath against Simony, quoted 
above, will show that a clergyman 
cannot purchase for himself preferment 
without violating the law of the land ; 
and yet the property of the Church, 
like any other property, enters the 
market and is sold to the highest bid- 
der. The legal distinctions to be ob- 
served in the sale of church preferment 
are — 1st, The clergyman preferred must 
not make any pecuniary bargain what- 
ever, directly or indirectly, with the 
patron — he cannot buy a living for 
himself. 2d, The patron may sell the 
next presentation to a benefice — that 
is, he may dispose of his right, as 
patron, to present a new incumbent 
when next the benefice becomes vacant ; 
and the right of presentation returns to 
the patron whenever the church is again 
void. In this way there may be a 
continuous traffic in church property ; 
and, although prohibited from present- 
ing themselves to benefices under such 
circuraistances, preferment may be 
bought for clergymen by their relatives 
or friends. 3d, The patron, if he de- 
sires to sell the next presentation, must 
conclude the bargain during a period 
in which the incumbency is occupied — 
he cannot dispose of it ^^ whilst the 
church is void, so as to be entided 
thereby to such void turn.'* If, for 
example, the rector of a parish dies 
whilst the next presentation is unsold, 
the patron must not then sell his right, 
but he must give the vacant living to a 
new incumbent. 4th, Patrons may not 
only make a grant of the next presen- 
tation, but also they can dispose of the 
advowson. *^ The nght of advowson, 
or of presenting a clerk to the. bishop 
as oft as a church becomes vacant, 
was founded in the building, or giviftg 
land to build on, or the endowing of 
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8odi dntrch.*' (Gibson II., 756.) And 
thia right beoune attached to the 
manor, and the tithes of the manor 
were idao annexed to the church. The 
persons who thus obtained the privilege 
of nominating dergjmen to bene6ces, 
** were caDed advocati and patroni, be- 
canse they were bound to protect and 
defend the rights of the church and 
their clerks from oppression and yio- 
lence.*^ {Ibid,) And hence the term 
advawson, from advocati, signi6e8 the 
jus patronatus, or right of patronage. 
An advowson, then, may be sold like 
any other property, subject, of course, 
to all ecclesiastical claims upon it ; and 
in this way many advowsons have be- 
come separated from the estates to 
which they originally belonged. Such 
is the law and custom in the Church of 
England. " But the notion and prac- 
tice of making merchandize of ad- 
Towsons and next avoidances," observes 
Bishop Gibson, *'is not so easily re- 
conciled either to the laws of the 
church, or to the ancient laws of the 
land, or to the nature of advowsons, 
considered (as they certainly ought in 
reason and good conscience to be con- 
sidered), in the nature of mere trusts, 
for the benefit of men's souls. Nor 
does it foQow, either from the patron's 
being now vested with that right by the 
common law, or from its being annexed 
to a temporal inheritance, that it is 
itself a temporal inheritance, or ought 
(legally speaking) to be considered 
otherwise than as a spiritual trust" — 
(^Ibid, II., 758.) In cases where the 
incumbent of a church is elevated to a 
bishopric, the Crown — ^as if in return 
for the honour conferred on the benefice 
^-claims the right of the next presen- 
tation. 

S. In taking a review of the pre- 
ceding Sketch of the Constitution of the 
Church of England, it will appear that 
England and .Wales are divided, first, 
into two provinces, under the Arch- 
l»8h|^ of .Canterbury and York ; and, 
teooodf into twenty eight-dioceses, in- 
vading tJioee of. York and Canterbury, 
.«Mh diooete bdog under a bishop. The 



whole of this territory is further divided 
into parishes, each parish being under 
a rector, or vicar, or perpetual curate ; 
and in the more populous parishes, we 
notice the sub-division of districts, each 
ecclesiastical district being under the 
spiritual superintendence of an incum- 
bent or curate. There are also the 
cathedral establishments and collegiate 
churches; and throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, there are stipendi- 
ary curates and chaplains, licensed to 
officiate in parishes, or in hospitals, 
jails, and workhouses. The clergy are 
on the increase with the growing popo- 
lation ; and, at present, there are not 
less than 17,000 men whose names are 
enrolled in the Clergy List as ordained 
ministers of the (£uroh of England. 
The population of England and Wales 
is about sixteen millions. The number 
of benefices is 10,500. There are 
churohes and chapels, 13,154. The 
dignitaries of the church, heads of col- 
leges, &C., are 1,147. The working 
clergy are in number more than 
13,000. Of clergymen without duty 
there are 1,568 ; and the chaplains in 
the navy, and on foreign stations, are 
372. These figures show that there 
are above 16,000 clergymen belonging 
to the Established Church in England 
and Wales.* The " Clergy List" for 
the year 1851 gives the number at 
17,352, but this large return includes 
many colonial chi^lains and missioii- 
aries. And yet there is great defiden^ 
of labourers in this vast field of sixteen 
millions of souls at home — not to men- 
tion the inadequate supply that almost 
necessarily accompanies our emigrants 
in their rapid flight to the colonies. In 
the large dties and towns of England, 
such as Manchester and Liverpool, and 
throughout the manufacturing and min- 
ing districts, there are considerable 
masses of the people, nominally mem- 
bers of the English Church, who never 

* These statistics are made up prindpaDy tj 
Mr. Horsman, for the year 1849. See ^peedkei^ 
page 13. The numbers of chmvfaea, bene- 
fices, and clergymen, are constantly changing 
with the increase of popnlatioo and dirUioo 
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enter a place of worship, and are 
as sheep without .a shepherd. The 
strenuous efforts of late years — great 
and beneficial as they have been — are 
not commensurate with the wants of 
an accumulating population. Not only 
the parishes, but even the congre- 
gations in noany parts of the kingdom, 



remain — not through negligence so 
much as from necessity — without being 
regularly visited by their ministers. 

The following Table, constructed in 
the year 1849, by Mr. Horsman, will 
show the spiritual destitution — as far 
as the Church of Eogland is concerned 
— in the metropolitan districts : — 



Parish. 



Population. No of Gergy with 
Cure of Souls- 



St. George's, Southwark 50,000 5 1 

St. George's, East, 42,000 4 1 

Poplar, 21,000 2 1 

Limehouse, 22,000 2 1 

Shadwell, 10,000 1 1 

Spitalfields, 21,000 2 1 

Shorcditch, St. Leonard, 36,000 3 1 

„ Hoxton, 24,000 2 1 

„ Haggerstone, 19,000 2 1 

Cleikenwell, St. James, 30,300 2 -..1 

„ St. John, 8,600 1 1 

St. Luke, Old Street, 15,300 2 1 

„ St. Barnabas, 14,000 1 1 

Newmgton, Surrey, 60,000 7 1 

Christ Church, 15,000 2 1 

St. Anne, Soho, 17,000 2 1 

Stepney, St. Dunstans, 25,000 3 1 



Proportion. 

in 10,000 
„ 10,500 
„ 10,500 
„ 11,060 
„ 10,000 
„ 10,500 
,,11,666 
„ 12,000 
„ 9,500 
„ 16,000 
„ 8,600 
„ 7.500 
„ 14,000 
„ 8,670 
„ 7,600 
„ 8,600 
„ 8,300 



It is obvious that the goveTiiment of 
80 large a body of ecclesiastics, occupy- 
ing so many dissimilar positions, de- 
mands a machinery for the execution of 
discipline. In the Church of England 
there are various spiritual courts. ** Till 
the reign of William the Conqueror, 
the court for ecclesiastical and temporal 
matters was one and the same, namely, 
the county court, where the bishop and 
the Sheriff, or their representatives, sat 
jointly for the administration of justice 
— the first in matters ecclesiastical, by 
the laws of the church, the second in 
matters temporal, by the laws of the 
state." (Gibson, II. 1001.) But 
these two jurisdictions were separated, 
and spiritual causes were subsequently 
referred to ecclesiastical tribunals. The 
archbishops and bishops have severally 
their Consistories, or chdrch courts — a 
court for each diocese. Jurisdiction is 
committed unto deans, chancellors, 
commissaries, officials, and arphdeacons. 
The churchwardens have assigned to 



them the particular duty of observing 
the morals of the people in their reepec-"* 
tive parishes ; and they *' shall faith- 
fully present all and every of the said 
offenders, to the intent that they, and 
every of them, may be punished by the 
severity of the laws, according to their 
deserts." (Canon, cix.) And ''If the 
churchwardens or qnestmen, or assist- 
ants, do or shall know any man within 
their parish, or elsewhere, that is a 
hinderer of the Word of God to be 
read or sincerely preached, or of the 
execution of these our constitutions, or 
a fautor of any usurped or foreign 
power, by the laws of this realm jusUy 
rejected and taken away, or a defender 
of Popish and erronedus doctrine, they 
shall detect and present the same to the 
bishop of the diocese, or <H*dinary of 
the place, to be censured and punished 
according to such ecclesiastical laws as 
are prescribed in that behalf.*' (Canon 
ex.) And again — *^In all visitations 
of bishops and arohdeaoons, the ohoroh*- 
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wardens or qnestmen, and sidemen, 
shall tnilj and personally present the 
names of all those which bcliave them- 
selves mdely and disorderly in the 
church, or which, by untimely ringing 
of bells, by walking, talking, or other 
noise, shall hinder the minister or 
preadier." (Canon cxi.) Thus pro- 
viaon is made in every parish for bring- 
ing irregnlarities nnder the cognizance 
of the spiritual authorities. 

The rural deans, of whom mention 
has been already made, are the eyes of 
the bishops. It is their province to 
notice and report to their superiors any 
misconduct or heretical teaching on the 
part of the clergy residing or labouring 
within their districts ; and the arch- 
deacons are bound not only to ins|)ect 
the churches and church-yards through- 
out their archdeaconries, but also to ex- 
ercise a vigilant regard for the efficiency 
and orthodoxy of sdl clerical duties, and 
for the spiritual welfare of the parishes 
within their jurisdiction. It ought not 
to be expected that men, educated as 
ministers of the Gospel are, and placed 
in a public and responsible position, 
with the most solemn vows upon them 
for the faithful discharge of their duties, 
and under the surveillance of constituted 
authorities, should expose themselves 
to any serious accusation, in respect 
either to their private character or 
public ministrations; yet it seems not 
possible that there should be a body of 
17,000 men, however favourable their 
circumstances, which shall escape &om 
the vexations proceedings, or from the 
occasional moral delinquencies of re- 
fractory or unprincipled members. 
Hence the necessity of ecclesiastical 
discipline. It has been already re- 
marked that the bishops, in their 
several dioceses, have absolute control 
over all clergymen who are merely 
licensed or stipendiary curates — they 
can rev(^ a curate's license at pleasure ; 
they can also refuse peremptorily to 
admit any mabeneficed minister to a 
curacy within their jurisdiction ; and, 
moreover, the will of a bishq) is abso- 
hrte m ngeoting any oaodidate for holy 



orders. Immense responsibility, there- 
fore, rests with the chief overseers of 
the Church of England. The law en- 
trusts them with a power which may be 
as readily abused as beneficially em- 
ployed ; and examples are not wanti^^ 
of episcopal authority being exerted 
rather for the suppression than encour- 
agement of faithful expositors of Chris- 
tian tmth. The lay members of the 
English Church are, in law, amenable 
to spiritual jurisdiction, although in 
practice, the authority of church courts 
is, as a general rule, restrained to the 
correction of the clergy. The Canons 
are explicit — "The mmister, church- 
wardens, questmen, and assistants, of 
every parish church and chapel, shaU 
yearly, within forty days after Easter, 
exhibit to the bishop or his chancellor 
the names and surnames of all the 
parishioners, as well men as women, 
which, beiog of the age of sixteen 
years, received not the communion at 
Easter before." (Canon cxii.) And 
again — " It shall be lawful for every 
minister, churchwardens, and sidemen, 
to present offenders as often as they 
shall think meet ; and likewise, for any 
godly-disposed person, or for any ec- 
clesiastical judge, upon knowledge or 
notice given unto him or them of any 
enormous crime within his jurisdiction, 
to move the minister, churchwardens, 
or sidemen, as they tender the glory of 
God and reformation of sin, to present 
the same, if they shall find sufficient 
cause to induce them thereunto, that it 
may be in due time punished and re- 
formed." (Canon cxvi.) 

The principal point remains to be 
noticed. In what way is church discipline 
applied to beneficed clergymen? The 
rector, or vicar, or perpetual curate of a 
parish, is as independent and secure in 
his position as any dignitary or bishop. 
No bishop can exercise arbitrary power 
in this direction. AU beneficed clergy- 
men are protected by the law of the 
land, and cannot be dispossessed of 
their livings, or in anywise punished 
without a trial before the appointed 
tribunals. Nor can any bishop, imlefls 
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flapported by the ecoleaiastical courts, 
prevent the institation and induc- 
tion of a qualified clergyman, when 
duly nominated by the patron to a 
benefice within his diocese. In the case 
of refusal, there is an appeal to the 
Court of Queen's Bench or to the Court 
of Arches, and to her Majesty in Coun- 
cil ; and, should the refusal of the 
bishop, after being over-ruled by these 
higher authorities, be continued, the 
clergyman is instituted to his living 
by the archbishop of the province, 
without any necessary concurrence of 
the bishop of the diocese. By these 
means, the rights of patrons are guarded, 
and the clergy cannot be debarred from 
taking possession of their preferment, 
unless sufficient cause is proved in an 
open court, and confirmed by the 
highest judicial authority in the realm. 

It is not necessary to speak here of 
the several Consistories, or other church 
courts, established in England during 
many centuries, because the ancient 
rule has been in some measure repealed 
by the Legislature, and the law of 
Henry VII. for the " punishment of 
priests,*' has been superseded by ^^An 
Act for better enforcing church^discip- 
line," in the reign of Victoria. (3d 
and 4th Victorias Reginse, cap. 86.) 
The course at present followed will be 
understood from a perusal of the sub- 
joined epitome of the principal clauses 
of the enactment : — 

I. In every case of any clerk in holy 
orders of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, who may be charged with 
any offence, or concerning whom thei'e 
may exist evil report, it shall be lawful 
for the bishop of the diocese, on the 
application of any party complaining, 
or of his own mere motion, to issue a 
oommission to Jive persons^ of whom 
one shall be his vicar-general, or an 
archdeacon or rural dean within the 
diocese, for the purpose of making in- 
quiry as to the grounds of such charge 
or report, — provided that intimation of 
the circumstances connected with the 
charge shall be sent by the bishop 
to 3ie party accused fourteen days 



at least before sach commission shall 
issue. 

II. It shall be lawful for the said 
commissioners, or any three of them, 
to examine upon oath all witnesses who 
shall be tendered to them for exami- 
nation, or whom they may deem it ne- 
cessary to summon, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether there be sufficient 
prima fade ground for instituting fur- 
ther proceedings ; and notice of the 
time when, and place where, every meet- 
ing of the commissioners shall be holden 
shall be given to the party accused, 
seven days at least before the meeting ; 
and it shall be lawful for the party ac- 
cused, or his agent, to attend the pro- 
ceedings and to examine the witnesses ; 
and all such preliminary proceedings 
shall be public, unless on the application 
of the party accused ; and when such, 
proceedings, whether public or private, 
shall have been closed, one of the com- 
missioners shall openly declare the opi- 
nion of the majority of the commission- 
ers present at such inquiry, whether 
there be or be not sufficient prima 
facie ground for instituting further 
proceedings. 

III. The said commissioners, or any 
three of them, shall transmit to the 
bishop the depositions of witnesses, and a 
report of the opinion of the majority of 
the commissioners whether or not there 
be sufficient prima yaa'g ground for 
instituting proceedings against the party 
accused; and the bishop shall, upon the 
application of the party accused, cause 
to be delivered to such party a copy 
of the said report and of the deposi- 
tions. 

IV. In all cases where proceedings 
shall have been commenced against any 
such clerk, it shall be lawful for the 
bishop, with consent of such clerk and 
of the party complaining, to pronounce, 
without any further proceedings, such 
sentence as the bishop shall think fit, 
not exceeding the sentence which might 
be pronounced in due course of law. 

V. If the commissioners shall report 
that there is sufficient primd facie 
ground for instituting proceedings^ and 
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if the bishop, or the pai*ty complaining, 
shall thereupon think fit to proce^ 
against the party accused, articles shall 
be drawn up, and, when approved 
and signed by an advocate practising 
in Doctor's Commons, shall, together 
with a copy of the depositions taken by 
the commissioners, be filed in the 
registry of the diocese ; and any such 
party shall be entitled to inspect, or to 
have copies of such depositions ; and a 
copy of the articles so filed shall be 
served upon the party accused ; and it 
shall not be lawful to proceed upon any 
sach articles until after the expiration 
of fourteen days after the day on which 
such copy shall have been served. 

YL It shall be lawful for the bishop 
to require the party to appear either 
in p^^on or by his agent, at any place 
within the diocese, after the expiration 
of the said fourteen days, and to make 
answer to the said articles ; and if the 
party shall appear, and by his answers 
admit the tmth of the articles, the 
bishop or his commissary shall forth- 
with pronounce sentence according to 
the ecclesiastical law. 

VII, If the party accused shall re- 
iiise to appear and make answer to the 
said articles, or shall make answer 
other than an admission of the truth 
thereof, the bishop shall proceed to 
bear the cause, with the assistance of 
three assessors, nominated by the bishop, 
one of whom shall be an advocate in 
the court of the archbishop of the pro- 
vince, or a sergeant-at-law, or a barris- 
ter of seven years' standing, and 
another shall be the dean of his cathe- 
dral church, or one of his archdeacons, 
or his chancellor ; and upon the hear- 
ing of such cause, the bishop shall de- 
termine the same, and pronounce 
sentence according to the ecclesiastical 
law. 

Yin. It shall be lawful for the bishop 
of any diocese, either in the first in- 
stance, or after the commissioners shall 
have reported that there is sufficient 
primd facie ground for instituting pro- 
ceedings, and before the filing of the 
• srtides, but not afterwards, to send the 



case, by letters of request, to the court 
of appeal of the province, to be there 
heard and determined according to the 
law and practice of such court. 

IX. In every case in which it shall 
appear to the bishop that great scandal 
is likely to arise from the party ac- 
cused continuing to perform the ser- 
vices of the church while such charge 
is under investigation, it shall be law- 
ful for the bishop to cause a notice to 
be served inhibiting the said party from 
performing any services of the church 
within such diocese, until sentence shall 
have been given in the said cause. 

X. It shall be lawful for any party 
who shall think himself aggrieved by 
the judgment pronounced in the first 
instance by the bishop, or in the court 
of appeal of the province, to appeal 
from such judgment ; and such appeal 
shall be to the archbishop, and shall 
be heard before the judge of the court 
of appeal of the province, when the 
cause shall have been heard and de- 
termined in the first instance by the 
bishop ; and the appeal shall be to the 
Queen in council, and shall be heard 
before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, when the cause shall 
have been heard and determined in the 
first instance in the court of the arch- 
bishop. 

XI. And it is enacted. That every 
archbishop and bishop of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, who 
now is, or at any time hereafter shall 
be sworn of her Majesty's most honour- 
able Privy Council, shall be a member 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council for the purposes of every such 
appeal as aforesaid ; and that no such 
appeal shall be heard before the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, 
unless at least one of such archbishops 
or bishops shall be present at the hear- 
ing thereof. 

XII. £very suit or proceeding against 
any such clerk in holy orders, for any 
offence against the laws ecdesiastica), 
shall be commenced within two years 
after the commission of the offence 
in respect of which the salt ot '^'C5^« 
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cecding shall be iostitnted, and not 
afterwards. 

Soch, then, is tbe present state of the 
law for the maintenance of orthodoxy 
and good behaviour among the clergy 
of the Church of England * It will 
be observed that any accused party not 
wishing to confide the case to the judg- 
ment of his own bishop, has the alterna- 
tive of an appeal either to the arch- 
bishop of the province, or to the Queen 
in Council. An appeal to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for example, is 
brought into the Court of Arches. 
'^The person who administers justice 
nnder this style is the official principal 
of the archbishop, who was called 
officiaUs de arcubtM, and the court 
itself curia de arcubus, from its being 
anciently held in Ecclesia B. Marice 
de arcuhus, or Bow Churchy] by 
reason of the archbishop having ordi- 
nary jurisdiction in that place, as the 
chief of his Peculiars in London, and 
the church where the dean of those Pe- 
culiars (commonly called the Dean of 
the Arches) holds his courts. And, be- 
cause these two courts were held in the 
same place, and the dean of the arches 
was usually substituted in the absence 
of the official, while the offices remained 
in two persons, and the offices them- 
selves have in many instances been 
united in one and the same person, as 
they now remain ; by these means a 
false notion hath obtained that it is the 
Dean of the arches, as such, who hath 
jurisdiction throughout the province of 
Canterbury, whereas the jurisdiction of 
that office is limited to the thirteen 
Peculiars of the Archbishop in tbe city 
of London, and the jurisdiction through- 
out the province for receiving of ap- 
peals, &c., belongs to him only as 
official principaL^^ (Gibson, IL, 
1004.) The court of arches, therefore, 
is the archbishop^s court, and here 



* This lav will probably be altered, as it does 
not give satis&ction. 

t Bote Church, in Cheapside, London, has its 
name from the arches which help to form the 
roof; and hence the familiar term, Cottrt <jr 
^rcAei, Msltore explained. 



cases of appeal are reviewed on behalf 
of the archbishop, by his official prin- 
cipal, commonly eall^ tbe Dean of the 
arches^ who is a layman educated as an 
ecclesiastical lawyer, and elevaled to tbe 
dignity of a judge. From Uiis court 
an appeal may be made, under certain 
limitations, to the Queen, as temporal 
head of the Church, who, by the advice 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, reverses or confirms tbe sen- 
tence of the lower court. It will be 
noticed, that in spiritual causes, the 
Judiciid Committee cannot hear ap- 
peals unless an archbi^bop or bishop, 
being a member of the Privy Council, 
is present. In tbe recent case of 
Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter^ tbe Ju- 
dicial Committee consisted of five of 
her Majesty's principal lay judges, as- 
sisted by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Bishop of London — 
a competent court of appeal, eminently 
qualified for tbe purpose, and intended 
—not to make laws for the Church, nor 
to determine tbe doctrines of Scripture, 
but to express an unbiassed and cor- 
rect judgment a^ to whether or not 
the principles of the Church of England, 
as exhibited in her accredited Formu- 
laries and Articles, have been violated 
or infringed by the party appealing to 
her Majesty im protection. 

9. In the English Church, there are 
some benefices, or ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, distinguished by tbe name of 
Peculiars or Exemptions — so desig- 
nated because they are peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced, and are exempt, in a great 
measure, from episcopal jurisdiction, or 
from the jurisdiction of the bishop in 
whose diocese they may be situated. 
For example, as stated above — the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has, in tbe city 
of London,- thirteen Peculiars, including 
Bow Church ; and these are subject to 
the authority, not of tbe Bishop of 
London, but of the Dean of the arches 
on behalf of the archbishop. There are 
other peculiars that are nnder tbe 
jurisdiction of the deans and chapters 
of cathedrals. Tbe donatives, already 
explained, are also exen^>tion8. Hos- 
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pitiils— snob as Sherbora Hoflpital, in 
the ooonty of Dnrham-Hsommand the 
same immonity; the master, warden, 
or chaplain, being independent of the 
bishop of the diocese. The chaplains 
of Chelsea and Greenwich hospitals re- 
quire no episcopal license, and are 
exempt from episcopal visitations ; and 
a similar remark applies to onr consnlar 
chaplains, and to the chaplains in the 
army and navy. So that a large body 
of the English clergy, not only in foreign 
countries, but ministering to congrega- 
tions in dioceses at home, are exempted 
from the operation of those ecclesias- 
tical laws which generally regulate the 
clergy of the Establishment. It forms 
no part of the constitution of the Church 
of England that her ordained ministers 
should hold a license from a bishop — a 
license, as shown above, is necessary 
where the sphere of labour is within 
the jurisdiction of a bishop ; but epis- 
eopid jurisdiction is limited, and beyond 
these Umits the clergy possess full power 
—on the authority of their letters of 
orders, received from the bishops by 
whom they were severally ordained — 
to administer the sacraments, and to 
preach the '^ unsearchable riches of 
Christ*' wherever the opportunity is 
granted, in any part of the world. 
Hence, on the continent, there are 
English clergymen labouring without a 
license from any bishop; and, under 
the same sanction of her ecclesiastical 
polity, the Church of England has in 
Scotland several congregations, which, 
with their ministers, are necessarily 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
prelates of their own church. An 
English bishop may perform any of his 
episcopal functions north of the Tweed 
whenever he pleases (as, indeed, has 
already occurred), and without the con- 
sent of any party ; but he cannot either 
exercise or impart authority in Presby- 
terian Scotland. The Scotch bishops 
possess no jurisdiction whatever ; for 
*'the Protestant Episcopalian Church 
in Scothmd is mamtained by the law of 
the land, under the spiritual authority 
of bishops, exercising; episcopal functions 



within given districts, but without any 
fixed sees or titles recognized by law p 
and ^^ to exercise spiritual functions as 
a bishop is one thin^ — ^to exercise eccU' 
siastical jurisdiction aa a bishop is 
another."* It follows, therefore, that 
the Church of England congregations 
in Scotland, as distinguished from the 
Scottish Episcopal Communion, are in a 
position analogous, in some respects, to 
the pecoliars and exemptions in Eng- 
land, or to Church of England congre- 
gations on the continent; and the 
ministers who officiate in Scotland 
without connecting themselves with the 
Scotch bishops, do not in any wise violate 
or disregard the ecclesiastical pi:inciples 
by whi(£ they are bound. Hence, the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, speak- 
ing on this subject in the House of 
Lords, observed — **I feel a sympathy 
with those members of our church who, 
residing in Scotland, are naturaUy de- 
sirous of enjoying t^e ministration of 
clergy whose sentiments are identified 
with their own ; and if any clergyman 
circumstanced like themselves should 
be presented to a benefice in my diocese, 
I shall not scruple to receive him, with- 
out waiting for a mandamus, if he 
brings a sufficient testimonial of con- 
duct and orthodoxy/* And the present 
Archbishop of York has said — ^* I shall 
not object to license, in my diocese, 
clergymen duly qualified (according to 
my judgment) in soundness of doctrine 
and character, who, having officiated in 
English chapels in Scotland separate 
from the Scottish Episcopal Church, do 
not possess a testimonial from a Scotch 

Bishop."t 

Although there are many positions 
which the clergy may occupy without 
coming under the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of a bishop, yet, in the event of 
misconduct on the part of any minister 
holding preferment, the late act (3 and 

* Letters Apostolic, Considered with Refer- 
ence to the Law of England, by Trarers Twiss, 
D. G. L. of Doctor's Commons, Commissary- 
General of the Diocese of Canterbury, pages 
11,62. 

t Report of the Debate in the House of Lords, 
Hay 2£ 1849, pages Sfi, 97. Published by Hat- 
ched, London. 
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4 Vic. cap. 86) provides that "every 
archbishop and bishop within the limit 
of whose province or diocese respec- 
tively, any place, district, or prefer- 
ment, exempt or peculiar, shall be 
locally situate, shall, except as herein 
otherwise provided, have, nse, and exer- 
cise all the powers and authorities 
necessary for the dae execution by them 
respectively of the provisions and pur- 
poses of this act, and for enforcing the 
same with regard thereto respectively, 
as such archbishop and bishop respec- 
tively would have used and exercised 
if the same were not exempt or peculiar, 
but were subject in all respects to the 
jurisdiction of such archbishop or bishop, 
. . . provided that the peculiars be- 
longing to any archbishopric or bishopric, 
though locally situate in another diocese, 
shall continue subject to the archbishop 
or bishop to whom they belong, as well 
for the purposes of this act as for all 
other purposes of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction." 

10. The next point to be noticed is 
Convocation, by which is signified " an 
assembly of the clergy for consultation 
on matters ecclesiastical, in time of Par- 
liament ; and as the Parliament consists 
of two distinct Houses, so does this — the 
one called the Upper House, where the 
archbishops and bishops sit severally 
by themselves ; the other the Lower 
House, where all the rest of the clergy 
are represented by their deputies. 
(Cowel.) At the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, the Crown issues a writ, where- 
by Convocation is summoned to assem- 
ble in the provinces of Canterbury and 
York. The whole Church is sometimes 
erroneously supposed to be represented 
in these two ecclesiastical bodies ; but, 
in fact, as the laity are excluded, and 
have no part in the election of the con- 
stituent members, the Convocation of 
either province can only pretend to re- 
present its own share of the clergy. 
The Upper House, consisting of the 
archbishop and bishops of the province, 
is not liable to any change in its mem- 
bers except as they arc removed by 
death; but the Lower House^ being 



formed of clergymen chosen, in part at 
least, by the sufirages of their brethren, 
may be considerably altered by the in- 
troduction of new members on every 
occasion of its being summoned. The 
representatives are called Proctors, 
These are elected by the clergy of tho 
several archdeaconries, before the meet- 
ing of Parliament; and, besides the 
representatives of the parochial clergy, 
there fu«, as members of the Lower 
House, the deans, archdeacons, cban> 
cellors, and a cerikain number of the 
canons. The Lower House, in tho 
province of Canterbury, consists of 
about twenty-three deans, fifty-seven 
archdeacons, twenty-four proctors for 
the chapters, and forty-two proctors 
for the parochial clergy — that is, of 
146 members ; and, after Convocation 
has been opened by the Archbishop, 
these clergymen are desired to choose 
from among themselves a Prolocutor, 
to preside over their proceedmgs. It 
is usual for Convocation in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury to meet in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, or in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, adjoining Westmmster Abbey ; 
and Convocation in the province of 
York assembles in Yoi^ Cathedral, 
under the direction of its own arch- 
bishop, and consists of the bishops, 
deans, archdeacons, and proctors of the 
province, resolving themselves, as in 
the province of Canterbury, into an 
Upper and Lower House. Two distinct 
ecclesiastical assemblies are therefore 
constituted in virtue of writs from the 
Queen, whenever the Parliament of 
Great Britain is opened. 

Since the year 1717, Convocation has 
ceased to possess power. It has been 
found, in tdl ages of the church, that 
ecclesiastical bodies, nninfluenoed by 
the lay element, and entrusted with 
power to legislate, are detrimental to 
the commonwealth. Hence, in Eng- 
land, the clergy are prohibited from 
meeting in Convocation unless sum- 
moned by the Crown. '^ General coun- 
cils may not be gathered together 
without the commandment and will of 
princes ; imd when they be gathered 
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togct1]er(rora8mnc1i as tbcy be an asBem- 
bly of men, whereof ail be not governed 
with the spirit and word of G^), they 
may err, and sometimes have erred, 
even in things pertaining unto God. 
Wherefore, things ordained by them as 
necessary to salvation, have neither 
strength nor authority, unless it may be 
declared that they be taken out of Holy 
SCTipture." (Thirty-nine Articles, Art. 
xxi.) The Canons of 1603 affirm that 
it is not ^^ lawful for any sort of minis- 
ters and laypersons, orof either of them, 
to join together, and make rules, orders, 
or constitutions in causes ecclesiastical, 
without the King's authority." (Canon 
zii.) And the clergy shall henceforth 
not *^ presume to attempt, alledge, claim, 
or put in use any constitutions or ordi- 
nances, provincial or synodal, or any 
other canons, nor shall enact, promulge, 
or execute, any such canons, constitu- 
tions, or ordinance provincial, by what- 
soever name or names they may be 
called, in their convocations in time 
coming (which always shall be as- 
semble by authority of the King^s 
writ), unless the same clergy may have 
the King^s roost royal assent and 
license to make, promulge, and execute 
such canons, constitutions, and ordi- 
nances, provincial or synodal, upon 
pain of every one of the said clergy 
doing contrary to this act, and being 
thereof convict, to suffer imprisonment, 
and make fine at the King's will." 
(26 Henry VIII., cap. 19.) This Act 
was repealed in the reign of Philip and 
Mary, and restored by the Parliament 
of Elizabeth (1 Eliz. cap. I.) Although, 
therefore. Convocation assembles in 
both provinces with the meeting of Par- 
liament, and in obedience to the Queen's 
writ, yet the prelates and clergy at such 
timed are restricted to the voting of an 
address to the Crown, and are power- 
less in matters of legblation. Convo- 
cation has not even the privilege of 
adjournment ; and, therefore, if a dis- 
cussion on the proposed address ensues, 
and is protracted beyond the first day, 
the archbishop, by his own authority, 
prorogues^ but does not adjourn the 



meeting.* When the Parliament is pro- 
rogued, the Crown sends a writ to the 
archbishop to prorogue Convocation; 
but, during the sitting of Parliament, 
the archbishop himself, as head of the 
province, prorogues Convocation fix)m 
period to period, until the address is 
adopted by both Houses; and then a 
further prorogation takes place until 
after the Christmas recess, usually until 
Parliament reassembles in February, 
when the bishops and clergy are again 
brought together, simply for the pur- 
pose of receiving firom the Queen an 
answer to their address. If a com- 
mittee of members of either the Upper 
or Lower House of Convocation be 
formed, and ecclesiastical matters are 
therein discussed, and propositions en- 
tertained, all such proceedings are, 
in point of law, null and void, and can 
be regarded only as the opmions of pri- 
vate individuals ; for, without permis- 
sion from the Crown, synodical action 
in the Church of England is illegal. 

An effort is being made by the High 
Church party to prevail on the Crown 
to restore the active functions of Convo- 
cation, but it is hoped by the great ma- 
jority of English Churchmen, that, 
unless there be an entire change in the 
construction of this ecclesiastical body, 
the license to act will i^emain in abey 
ance. The principal objections to Con- 
vocation being permitted to legislate for 
the Church may be mentioned — 1st, 
The Church of England is so essential 
a part of the British Constitution, that 
it would be almost impossible for Con- 
vocation to proceed with any question of 
importance without the risk of placing 
itself in a position antagonistic to the 
two Houses of Parliament. 2d, The ex- 
perience of former ages shows that 
there is danger to the quietude and 
prosperity of the commonwealth when- 
ever the State and the Church are 
brought into collision, through the 

* It is a point of dispute, in some quarters, 
whether the archbishop has by law tliis powen 
or whether Conyocation cannot be proroiniea 
exca)t by the tmited voices of the bishops of the 
provmce. Precedent is in ftvoar of the arch- 
bishop's right 
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ageDcy of kffUlative power conferred 
upon synodfl pnrely cferioal. 8d, In 
the present times, whilst polemical 
strife prevails within the Church, it 
would not be possible for Convocation 
to advance a step without exhibiting to 
the world a humiliating spectacle of 
controversial bitterness, with its accom- 
panying and lamentable results. 4th, 
Convocation, under present drcum- 
stances, does not truly represent the 
United Church of EngUmd and Ireland; 
for Ireland is not represented, and the 
English Church in the colonies — al- 
though the colonial bishops are suffra- 
gans of the archbishop of Canterbury- 
is not represented; nor are the lay 
members of any portion of the Churd^ 
represented ; and, even with respect to 
the ecclesiastics themselves, a mere 
fraction iof the 17,000 clergymen 
are represented by their proctors. 
For these and other reasons, it is not 
desirable that the dormant power of 
Convocation should be revived. 

We have now completed our first in- 
quiry into the present aspect of the 
Church of England ; we have examined 
the several points and features of her 
Constitution^ and the subject next to be 
considered is the Charoxter of Tier 
Teaching^ as authorised in the formu- 
laries of the Church, and enjoined upon 
her bishops and clergy. 

The Doctrines.— 1. The Church of 
England is the Church of the Befor- 
roation. Her existence, indeed, as 
mentioned at the commencement of this 
article, can be traced back to an early 
period ; for, long before Rome was in 
the ascendant, she was imparting the 
light of the Gospel to the inhabitants 
ofancient and benighted Britain. The 
moral darkness, however, which spread 
over the continent of Europe, extended 
to the English Church ; and it was not 
until the fieformation in the sixteenth 
century that she recovered, f]x>m the 
midst of errors and superstitions, the 
primitive doctrines which she had lost. 
Whilst the leaven of scriptural prind- 
pka was ivorking in other countries, 



through a variety of channels, and 
whilst the people of Scotland were 
emancipating ^emselves ftom the 
spiritual thraldom of ages, the Church 
of EngUmd was feeling the effects of 
the labours pursued by Wickliffe so early 
as the fourteenth centtiry, and at a later 
period by the godly martyr Tyndale. 
The supremacy of the Pope was over- 
thrown, the Book of Common Prayer 
was revised, articles of religion were 
framed,the Scriptures were translated and 
circulated, monasteries and superstitious 
ceremonies were suppressed, and, after 
a severe struggle in the reign of Queen 
Mary — accompanied by the sacrifice of 
a host of martyrs, induding Cranmer, 
Bidley, Latimer, and Hooper, bishops 
of the English Church — the doctrines 
which characterised the general Pro- 
testant movement in Scotland and in 
other countries, were adopted by, and 
continue to be the fundamental princi- 
ples of, the Reformed Church of England. 
'^In the century of the Reformation, 
Catholic Spain, fforged with the blood 
of the children of Qod, fell, overthrown 
by the arm of the Eternal; and re- 
formed England took her place upon 
the throne of the seas, which has been 
justly called the throne of the world. 
The winds which engulphed the Armada, 
drew this new power from liie abyss. 
The country of Philip II.— struck to 
the heart because she had struck the 
Lord's people — ^let fall firom her hands 
the sceptre of the ocean ; and the land 
of Elizabeth, strengthened by the Word 
of God, found it floating upon the 
seas, seized and raised it, bemg called 
upon to use it to subject all the people 
of the earth to the ELing of Heaven. 
It is the Gospel which has given our 
antipodes to EngUmd. All that she 
possesses has b^ given her by the 
Gospel. If the Gospel dies in these 
illustrious isles from the blows which 
Romanism and Pnseyism now unite to 
give, then must be written upon their so 
long triumphant banner — ^*Ichabod I 
^ glory of the Lord is departed,*^ 



* "Geneva and Oxford,** 1>7 D'Anbignd, 
pageM. 
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2. An appeal to the accredited Stan- 
dards of a church is the only safe cri- 
terion by which we can judge of her 
authorised doctrines ; and when we 
have to enquire into the religious prin- 
ciples of a community where there are 
at least 17)000 ecclesiastics to direct 
and influence the lay members, it is the 
more imperative that our judgment 
should be formed, not from the opinions 
<^ individual divines, but from the for- 
mularies adopted and subscribed by the 
whole body. The Church of Scotland 
—recognized, as such, by the English 
Church, in the Canons of 1608 — has 
her Confession of Faith^ and by this 
document all her members (Presbyte- 
rians) are strictly bound. In like 
manner, the Church of England gives 
expression to her principles in the 
Thirty-Nine Articles^ and in the 
Liturgy; and every clergyman minis- 
tering in her communion is inhibited 
from teaching any doctrine at variance 
with these formularies. 

At the period of the Reformation, it 
was considered expedient to prepare 
Articles of Religion, in the hope that 
thereby peace and sound doctrine might 
be cherished and preserved. The Pro- 
testants of Germany showed the example 
by preparing the " Confession of Augs- 
bnrgh.'' In the year 1536, Kmg 
Henry the Eighth, after much consulta- 
tion with the clergy, authorised the 
publication of some articles, wherein 
certain popish dogmas were disclaimed, 
but which still sanctioned several erro- 
neous opinions. When Edward TI. 
ascended the throne, the Reformation 
was promoted in earnest ; and, in the 
year 1552, forty-two articles, drawn 
up, probably, by Cranmer and Ridley, 
and based on the Augsburg Confession, 
were set forth by royid mandate. 
Queen Mary soon destroyed what had 
been effected by her illustrious prede- 
cessor. The articles of Edward were 
repealed. The reign of Elizabeth again 
tamed the tide in favour of Protestantism. 
Archbishop Parker told the clergy that 
^ they had now in their hands an opportn- 
lutjof reformingall things in the Church. 



The Queen did earnestly desire it, and 
so did many of the nobility. He sent 
them to choose a Prolocutor, and re- 
commended Nowel, Dean of St. Paul's, 
to them. They chose him upon that ; 
and on the 16th January, 1562, Parker 
exhorted them to consider against the 
next session what things wanted refor- 
mation.'** The Archbishop proposed 
that the articles of 1552 should be re- 
viewed ; and, after deliberating at three 
different sittings of the Upper House of 
Convocation, the bishops unanimously 
agreed, on the 29th of January, in 
adjusting the matter-— the Articles of 
Edward YI. were corrected, and reduced 
in number from forty-two to thirty- 
nine; and these Thirty-nine Articles 
of the year 1562, were subscribed both 
by the prelates and the rest of the 
clergy. In the year 1571, the Articles 
were again revised, a few slight emen- 
dations were made, and they were 
published in English and Latin. This 
business was transacted in Convocation, 
which opened on April 8d, and was 
dissolved on the 30th of May. The 
Queen also gave her assent, and issued 
her ratification. Since that period they 
have not been altered — they are now, 
as they were then; although they 
passed under the notice of Convocation 
in 1604, and were again solemnly sub- 
scribed by the clergy. In the year 
1628, King Charles I. caused an* edi- 
tion to be published, and ordered to be 
prefixed a ^^ Declaration,'' of which the 
following extract is a part: — "That, 
therefore, in these both curious and un- 
happy differences, which have for so 
many hundred years, in different times 
and places, exercised the Church of 
Christ, we will that all fruiher curious 
search be laid aside, and these dis- 
putes shut up in God's promises, as 
they be generally set forth to us in the 
Holy Scriptures, and the general mean- 
ing of the Articles of the Church of 
England, according to them. And that 
no man hereafter shall either print or 
preach, to draw the article aside any 

* Btehop Burnet's History of the Reforma- 
tion, voL uL, p. 462. Dr. i^area' editL<sa« 
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way, but sball snbmit to it in the plain 
and fhll meaning thereof, and shall not 
put hiB own sense or comment to be 
the meaning of the article, bat shall 
take it in the literal and grammatical 
sense.*^ It has been already shown 
that the ministers of the Chorch of 
£ngland subscribe the Thirty-Nine 
Articles; and it is obvious that they 
are bound to instruct their parishioners 
or congregations in strict acoordanoe 
with the literal meaning of the 
language in which these Articles were 
compiled by the Reformers, a lopted by 
Convocation, and authorised by the 
Sovereign, as chief governor of the 
Church. 

The Book of Common Prayer must 
also be noticed, because, by the Act of 
Uniformity (13, 14 Car. II., cap. 4), 
every clergyman must adhere, in public 
worship, to the use of this Book ; and, 
moreover, he subscribes, as mention- 
ed above, the following article, con- 
tained in Canon xxxvi. : — " That he 
himself will use the form in the said 
Book prescribed, in public prayer, and 
administration of the Sacraments, and 
none other, ^^ Before the Reformation, 
the only liturgical service was in Latin, 
and consisted of prayers, partly ancient, 
and partly of more modem date, inter- 
mingled with many superstitious obser- 
vances. In the reign of Henry YIIL, 
the first attempt was made to correct 
the abuses of preceding ages. The 
Convocation appointed a Committee, in 
the year 1537i to compose a book, 
which was called ^^ The Godly and 
Pious Institution of a Christian Manf^ 
and it contained a declaration of the 
Lord's Prayer, the Ave Maria, the 
Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Seven Sacraments. It was altered 
and again published in the years 1540 
and 1543, under the title of *^ A Ne- 
cessary Doctrine and Erudition for any 
Christian Man.*' These publications 
indicated the dawn of a better period, 
but this is all that can be advanced in 

* For farther Information the reader is re- 
ferred to " Bennet's Essay on the Thirty-Nine 
ArticJeti, " cliapters ilL. yi , zix., xxviL 



their favour. In the year 1540, a 
Committee of Bishops and divines was 
appointed by the King to reform the 
rituals of the Church ; and the labours 
of the Committee were reviewed by 
Convocation in 1542-3, and in the next 
year the improved offices were put 
forth in English and publicly used. Ah- 
otherbook,called the King's Prtm6r,con- 
taining, among other things, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Command- 
maits,yenite, TeDeum, and other hymns 
and collects in English, was published 
in 1545. In 1547, King Edward YI. 
having now come to the throne, the 
Convocation declared that the commu- 
nion ought to be administered to all 
persons in both kinds; a committee was 
appointed to ^'compose an uniform 
order of communion, according to the 
rules of Scripture, and the use of the 
primitive church ;'' and a Liturgy was 
compiled in the following year for 
Sundays and holidays, with special 
services for baptism, confirmation, 
matrimony, burial of the dead, &c., 
and embracing the office for the admi- 
nistration of the Lord's Sopper. This 
Book of Common Flayer was approved 
by the two Convocations of Canterbury 
and York, and by the Parliament. 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was one of those who assisted in its 
composition — so also was the godly 
and learned martyr, Bishop Ridley. 
It is distinguished as the Fir^t Liturgy 
ofEdwardVI.,A.D., 1549. 

Early in 1551, it was thought neces- 
sary to re-consider the Liturgy, and 
Cranmer invited Martin Bucer and 
Peter Martyr from Germany to assist 
in the important work. The book was 
revised, and again confirmed by Par- 
liament ; and it has been since distin- 
guished as the Second Liturgy of Ed- 
ward VL, A.D., 1552.* In the reign 
of Mary these Liturgies were both re- 
pealed; but Elizabeth resumed the 



* Those who desire to know in what consists 
the difference between these two Books, are 
referred to the "Liturgies of Edward VI," 
published by the Parker Society; also to 
W heatly on ih« Book of Conunon Prayer. 
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labonrs of the early Reformation. Tlie 
aeTeral Offices of the Church were re- 
viewed ; the second Liturgy of Edward 
VI. was chosen as the model, and 
altered in a few particulars ; some col- 
lects were added ; and, in this state, 
the Book of Common Prayer continued 
until the first year of James I., when 
some forms of thanksgiving Wjsre 
added, and the Catechism was enlarged 
on the subject of the Sacraments. In 
the reign of Charles II., the Liturgy 
was again slightly altered, and unani- 
mously '' subs^ibed by both Houses of 
Convocation of both provinces, on 
Friday, the 20th December, 1661.*'* 
And, in the same year, the Parliament 
passed the Act of Uniformity in Public 
TFbrsAip— (13, 14, Car. U., cap. 4)— 
by the authority of which all ministers 
of the Church of England are at this 
moment solemnly bound. 

S. We are now prepared to appeal 
to the authorised formularies of the 
Church of England. ' The quotations, 
selected exclusively from the Articles 
and Book of Common Prayer, will 
prove what are her principles on all 
the frmdamental or important points; 
and it will not be necessary to speak, in 
this place, of doctrines of minor conse- 
quence. 

L The Holy Trinity.— "There. is 
but one living and true God, everlast- 
ing, without body, parts, or passions ; 
of infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness ; the Maker and Preserver of all 
things both visible and invisible. And 
in unity of this Godhead there be three 
persons, of one substance, power, and 
eternity ; the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost." {Article L) "The Ca- 
tholic faith is this : — That we worship 
one God in Trinity; and Trinity in 
Unity ; neither confounding the Persons, 
nor dividing the Substance. For there 
is one Person of the Father, another of 
the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. 
But the Godhead of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one ; 
the glory equal, the majesty co-eternal. 
8och as the Father is, such is the Son, 
* I\lieaae7. 



and such is the Holy Ghost.** (Creed af 
SL Athanasius,) " God, the Father, 
of heaven, have mercy upon us, miser- 
able sinners. God, the Son, Redeemer 
of the world, have mercy upon us, mis- 
erable sinners. God, the Holy Ghost, 
proceeding from the Father and the Son, 
have mercy upon us, miserable sinners. 
holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, 
three persons and one God, have mercy 
upon us, miserable sinners." (The 
Litany. ) " Almighty and everlasting 
God,' who hast given unto us thy ser- 
vants grace by the confession of a true 
faith to acknowledge the glory of the 
eternal Trinity, and in the power of the 
Divine Majesty to worship the Unity ; 
we beseech thee, that thou wouldest 
keep us steadfast in this faith, and ever- 
more defend us firom all adversities, who 
livest and reignest, one God, world with- 
out end. Amen." (Collect for Trinity 
Sunday,) 

IL Thr Divinity and Humanity 
OF Christ. — " The Son, whioli is -the 
Word of the Father, begotten from over- ' 
lasting of, the Father, the very and eter- 
nal God, of one substance with the 
Father, took man^s nature in the womb 
of the blessed Virgin, of her substance ; 
so that two whole and perfect natures, 
that is to say, the Godhead and man- 
hood, were joined together in one per- 
son, never to be divided, whereof is one 
Christ, very God, and very man ; who 
truly sufiered, was crucified, dead and 
buried, to reconcile his Father to us, 
and to be a sacrifice, not only for ori- 
ginal guilt, but also for all actual sins 
of men." (Art. IL) " For the right 
faith is, that we believe and confess, 
that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, is God and man ; God, of the sub- 
stance of the Father, begotten before the 
worlds ; and man, of the substance of 
his mother,, bom in the world : perfect 
God, and perfect man ; of a reasonable 
soul and human flesh subsisting; equal 
to the Father, as touchmg his Godhead, 
and inferior to the Father, as touching 
his manhood : who, although he be God 
and man, yet he is not two, but one 
Christ ; one, not by conversion of the 
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^CkKlhead into flesh, but bjr taking 
of the manhood into God ; one alto- 
gether, not by confosion of snbstance, 
bnt by unity of person. For as the 
reasonable sonl and flesh is one man, 
80 God and man is one Christ.** {Creed 
of St, Athanasius.) ^^ Almighty God, 
who hast given ns thy only begotten Son 
to take oar nature upon Him, and as at 
this time to be bom of a purp virgin ; 
grant that we being regenerate, and 
made thy children by adoption and 
grace, may daily be renew^ by thy 
Holy Spirit ; through the same our Lord 
Jesos Christ, who liveth and reigneth 
with Thee and the same Spirit, ever 
one God, world without end. Amen." 
{Collect for Christmas Day,) 

HI. Thb Holy Spieit.— " The Holy 
Ghost, proceeding from the Father and 
the Son, is of one substance, majesty, 
and glory, with the Father and the Son, 
very and eternal God." {Art V.) " The 
Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God. And yet they are 
not three Gods, but one God.'' {Creed 
of St, Athanasius,) ** God, who as at 
this time didst teach the hearts of thy 
faithful people, by the sending to them 
the light of thy Holy Spirit ; grant us, 
by the same Spirit, to have a right 
judgment in all things, and evermore 
to rejoice in his holy comfort; through 
the merits of Christ Jesus our Saviour, 
who liveth and reigneth with thee, in 
the unity of the same Spirit, one God, 
worid without end. Amen." {Collect 
for Whitsunday.) " First, I learn to 
believe in God the Father, who hath 
made me and all the world ; secondly, 
in God the Son, who hath redeemed me 
and all mankind ; thirdly, in God the 
Holy Ghost^ who sanctifieth me and all 
the elect people of God." {Catechism,) 

IV. The Sinful Natubb of Man. 
—^'Original sin standeth not in the 
following of Adam, (as the Pelagians 
do vainly talk,) but it is the fault and 
corruption of the nature of every man 
that naturally is engendered of the ofif- 
spring of AcUtm ; whereby man is very 
far gone from original righteousness, 
jmd is of his own nature inched to evil. 



so that the flesh lusteth always con- 
trary to the Spirit; and, therefore, in 
every person bom into this world it de- 
sorveth God's wrath and damnation. 
And this infection of nature doth re- 
main, yea, in them that are regenerated ; 
whereby the lost of the flesh, called in 
Greek (p^vinfia vct^Kog, which some 
do expound the wisdom, some sensua- 
lity, some the affection, some the de- 
sire of the flesh, is not subject to the 
law of God. And although there is no 
condemnation for them that believe, and 
are baptized, yet the apostle doth con- 
fess that concnpiscence and lust hath of 
itself the nature of sin." {Art, ix.) 
'* Voluntary works, besides, over and 
above God*s commandments, which 
they call works of supererogation, can- 
not be taught without arrogancy and 
impiety: for by them men do declare 
that they do not only render unto God 
as much as they are bound to do, but 
that they do more for his sake than of 
bounden duty is required: whereas 
Christ saith plainly, ^When ye have 
done all that is commanded to you, 
say. We are unprofitable servant^'" 
{Art. xiv.) " Almighty God, Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, Maker of- all 
things, Judge of all men, we acknow- 
ledge and bewail our manifold sins and 
wickedness, which we, from time to 
time, most grievously have committed, 
by thought, word, and deed, against 
thy Divine Majesty, provoking most 
justly thy wrath and indignation against 
us. We do eamestly repent, and are 
heartily sorryi^for these our misdoings ; 
the remembrance of them is grievous 
unto us ; the burden of them is intoler- 
able. Have mercy upon us, most mer- 
ciful Father; for thy Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ's sake, forgive us all that 
is past; and grant that we may ever 
hereafter serve and please thee, in new- 
ness of life, to the honour and glory of 
thy name ; through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen." {General Confession^ 
Communion Service.) 

V. The Helpless Nature of Man. 
— ^' The condition of man, after the fall 
of Adam, is such that he cannot tum 
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and prepare himself by his own natural 
strength and good works to faith and 
calling npon God : wherefore we have 
no power to do good works pleasant 
and acceptable to God, without the 
grace of God by Christ preventing as, 
that we may have a good will, and 
working with as when we have that 
good will." (Art. x.) " Works done 
before the grace of Christ and the inspir- 
ation of his Spirit are not pleasant to 
God ; forasmuch as they spring not of 
&ith in Jesus Christ, neither do they 
make men meet to receive grace, or (as 
the school-authors say) deserve grace 
of oongruity ; yea, rather for that they 
are not done as God hath willed or com- 
manded them to be done, we doubt not 
but they have the nature of sin.'* {Art, 
xiii.) ** Almighty God, who seest that 
we have no power of ourselves to help 
ourselves, keep us both outwardly in 
our bodies and inwardly in our souls, 
that we may be ddended fix)m all adver- 
sities which may happen to the body, 
and from all evil thoughts which may 
assault and hurt the soul ; through Je- 
ans Christ our Lord. Amen." {Col" 
Ject^ Second Sunday in Lent.) 

VI. ChbistwithoutSin. — "Christ, 
in the truth of our nature, was made 
like unto us in all things, sm only ex- 
cept, from which he was clearly void, 
both in his flesh and in his spirit. He 
came to be the Lamb without spot, 
who, by sacrifice of himself once made, 
shotdd take away the sins of the world ; 
and sin (as St John saith) was not in 
him. But all we the rest (although 
baptized and bom again in Christ) yet 
offend in many things ; and if we say 
we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us." 
{Art, XV.) "Thou didst give Jesus 
Christ, thme only Son, to be bom as at 
this time for us ; who, by the operation 
of the Holy Ghost, was made very man 
of the substance of the Virgin Mary his 
mother ; and that mthout spot of m, 
to make us dean from all sin.** (Com' 
nnmon Service.) 

YTL JUSTDICATIOK BY ChBTST. — 

"We are acoonnted righteone b^m 



God, only for the merit of our Lord 
Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not 
for our own works or deeervings; 
wherefore, that we are Justified byfiuth 
only, is a most wholesome doctrine, and 
very full of comfort, as more largely ia 
expressed in the Homily of Justifica- 
tion." (Art xi. ) " They also are to 
be held accursed, that presume to say» 
that every man shall be saved by the 
law or sect which he piofesseth, so that 
he be diligent to firame his life accord-' 
ing to that law and the light of nature. 
For holy Scripture doth set out unto us 
only the name of Jesus Christ, whereby 
men must be saved." (Art, xviii^ 
" The Romish doctrine conceming pur* 
gatory, pardons, worshipping and ado- 
ration, as well of images as of reliques, 
and abo invocations of saints, is a fond 
thing, vainly invented, and grounded 
npon no warranty of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the Word of God.'* 
{Art. xxii.) " The offering of Christ 
once made, is that perfect redemption, 
propitiation, and satisfaction for iJi the 
sins of the whole world, both original 
and actual; and there is none other 
satisfaction for sin but that alone. 
Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, in 
the which it was oommonly said that 
the priest did offer Christ for the quick 
and the dead to have remission of pain 
or guilt, were blasphemous fables, and 
dangerous deceits.** (Art. xxxi.) " Al- 
mighty God, our heavenly Father, who 
of thy tender mercy didst give thine 
only Son Jesus Christ to si^er death 
upon the cross for our redemption ; who 
made there (by his one oblation of him- 
self once offered) a fullt perfect, and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole world,'* 
&C. (Communion Service.) 

yni. Salvation thbough Grace. 
— " Predestination to lifo is the ever- 
lasting purpose of God, whereby (before 
the foundations of the world were laid) 
he hath constantly decreed by his coun- 
sel, secret to us, to deliver firom curse 
and damnation those whom he hath 
chosen in Christ out of mankind, and 
to bring them by Christ to everlasting 
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MilTatioii, as yessels made to honour. 
Wberefore they which be endued with 
00 excellent a benefit of God, be called 
aooordmg to 6od*8 pnrpose by hia Spirit 
working in dne season ; they through 
grace obey the calling : they be justified 
fineely ; they be made sons of God by 
adoption ; they be made like the image 
of his only begotten Son, Jesns Christ ; 
they walk religiously in good works, 
and at length, by God^s mercy, they 
attain to everlasting felicity. As the 
godly consideration of predestination 
and our election in Christ is full of 
sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable oom- 
Ibrt to godly persons, and such as feel 
in themselves the working of the Spuit 
ef Christ, mortifying the works of the 
flesh, and their earthly members, and 
drawing up their mind to heavenly 
things ; as well because it doth greatly 
establish and confirm their faith of 
eternal salvation, to be enjoyed through 
Christ, as because it doth fervently kin- 
dle their love towards God; so, for 
curious and carnal persons, lacking the 
Spiritof Christ, to have continually before 
their eyes the sentence of God's predes- 
tination, is a most dangerous downfal, 
whereby the Devil doth thrust them 
either into desperation, or into wretch- 
lessness of most unclean living, no less 
perilous than desperation. Further- 
more, we must receive God's promises 
in such wise as they be generally set 
forth to us in Holy Scripture ; and in 
our doings, that will of God is to be 
followed, which we have expressly de- 
clared unto us in the Word of God." 
(Art. xvii.) " Almighty God, who 
bast knit together thine elect in one 
communion and fellowship, in the mys- 
tical body of Thy Son Christ our Lord, 
grant us grace so to follow thy blessed 
saints in all virtuous and godly living, 
that we may come to those unspeakable 
joys which thou hast prepared for them 
that unfeignedly love Thee, through 
Jesus Christ Our Lord. Amen." {Col- 
lect, All Saints Day.) 

IX. Baptism. — ** Baptism is not only 
a sign of profession, and mark of difier- 
eoce^ whereby Christian men are dis- 



cerned firom others tliat be not chris- 
tened ; but it is also a sign of regenera- 
tion or new birth, whereby, as by an 
instrument they that receive baptism 
rightly are grafted into the Church ; the 
promises of forgiveness of sins, and of 
our adoption to be the sons of God by 
the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and 
sealed; faith is confirmed, and grace 
increased by virtue of pray^ unto God. 
The baptism of young children is in any 
wise to be retained in the Church, as 
most agreeable with the institution of 
Christ" {Art. xxvii.) — " Seeing now, 
dearly beloved brethren, that this child 
is regenerate, and grafted into the body 
of Christ's Church, let us give thanks 
unto Almighty God for these benefits ; 
and with one accord make our prayers 
unto him, that this child may lead the rest 
of his life aocording to this beginning." 
{Baptismal Service,) — " Not every sin, 
willingly committed after baptism, is sin 
against the Holy Ghost and unpardonable. 
Wherefore the grant of repentance is not 
to be denied to such as fall into sin after 
baptbm. After we have received the 
Holy Ghost, we may depart fix>m grace 
given, and fall into sin, and by the 
grace of God we may arise again and 
amend our lives. And therefore they 
are to be condemned, which say, they 
can no more sin as long as they live 
here, or deny the place of forgiveness to 
such as truly repent." (Art xvi.) 

X. The Lord's Supper.— "The 
Supper of the Lord is not only a sign of 
the love that Christians ought to have 
among themselves one to another; but 
rather is a Sacrament of our redemption 
by Christ's death; insomuch that to 
such as rightly, worthily, and with faith 
receive the same, the bread which wi9 
break is a partaking of the body of 
Christ ; and likewise the cup of blessing 
is a partaking of the blood of Christ. 
Transubstantiation(orthe change of the 
substance of the bread and wine) in the 
Supper of the Lord, cannot be proved 
by Holy Writ ; but is repugnant to the 
plain words of Scripture, overthroweth 
the nature of a sacrament, and hath 
given occasion, to many 0up^:stitions. 
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The body of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten in the Sapper, only after an hea- 
venly and spiritual manner. And the 
mean whereby the body of CbrUt is re- 
ceived and eaten in the Sapper is faith. 
The Sacrament of the Lord's Sapper was 
not by Christ's ordinance reserved, car- 
ried abont, lifted np, or worshipped.** 
{Art, zxviiL) — " Question : Why was 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Sapper or- 
dained? Answer: For the oontinnal 
remembrance of the sacrifice of the death 
of Christ, and of the benefits which we 
receive thereby. Question : What is the 
ontward part or sign of the Lord's Sap- 
per ? Answer : Bread and wine, which 
the Lord hath commanded to be re- 
ceived. Question : What is the inward 
part or thing signified? Answer : The 
body and blood of Christ, which are 
verily and indeed taken and received by 
the fidthftd in the Lord's Sopper. Ques- 
tion : What are the benefits whereof we 
are partakers thereby ? Answer : The 
strengthening and refreshing of oar sonls 
by the body and blood of Christ, as oar 
bodies are by the bread and wine. 
QuegtUm : What is reqmred of them 
who come to the Lord's Sapper? An- 
swer : To examine themselves whether 
they repent them trnly of their former 
sins, stedfastly pnrposiug to lead a new 
life ; have a Uvely fiuth in God's mercy 
throngh Christ, with a thankfal re- 
membrance of his death ; and be in 
charity with all men." {Church Gate- 
chism,) — '* The wicked, and such as be 
void of a lively faith, although they do 
carnally and visibly press with their 
teeth, as St. Aagastine saith, the Sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Christ, 
yet in no wise are they partakers of 
Christ, bat rather to their condemnation 
do eat and drink the sign or sacrament 
of so great a thing." {Art. zxix.) 

XL Two Sacbaments Only. — '* Sa- 
craments ordained <^ Christ be not only 
badges or tokens <^ Christian men's 
profession, bat rather they be certain 
sore witnesses, and effectual signs of 
grace, and God's good will towards ns, 
by the which he doth work invisibly in 
B8, and doth not only qoicken, bot also 



strengthen and confirm onr faith in him. 
There are two Sacraments ordained of 
Christ our Lord in the Gospel, that is to 
say. Baptism, and the Sapper of the 
Lord. Those five commonly called Sa- 
craments^ that is to say. Confirmation, 
Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and £x* 
treme Unction, are not to be counted for 
Sacraments of the Gospel, being such as 
have grown partly of the corrupt fol- 
lowing of the Apostles, partly are states 
of life allowed in the Scriptures ; bnt 
yet have not like nature of Sacraments 
with Baptism, and the Lord's Suppet, 
for that they have not any visible sign 
or ceremony ordained of God. The &i- 
craments were not ordained of Christ to 
be gazed upon or to be carried about; but 
that we should duly use them. And in 
such only as worthily receive the same, 
they have a wholesome effect or opera- 
tion : bnt they that receive them unwor- 
thily, purchase to themselves damnation, 
as St. Paul saith." (4r<.xxv.)— "How 
many Sacraments hath Christ ordained 
in his Church? Answer: Two only, 
as generally necessary to Salvation, that 
is to say, Baptism, and the Supper of 
the Lord." {Church Catechism,) 

XIL Both the Bbead ajw the 
Wine. — " The cop of the Lord is not 
to be denied to the lay-people ;' for both 
the parts of the Lord's Sacrament, by 
Christ's ordinance and commandment, 
ought to be ministered to all Christian 
men alike." (^Art. zxz«) 

XIIL The Holy Scriptures. — 
^' Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation: so that what- 
soever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of 
any man, that it should be believed as 
an article of fiiith, or be thought requi- 
site or necessary to salvation. Li the 
name of the Holy Scripture we do un- 
derstand those CanoniojEd Books of the 
Old and New Testament, of whose 
authority was never any doubt in the 
church." {Art, vi.) ** The Old Testa- 
ment is not contrary to the New ; for 
both in the Old and New Testament 
everlasting life is offered to mankmd by 
Christy who k the only Mediator be- 
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tween God and man, being both God 
and man. Wherefore they are not to 
be heard which feign that the ancient 
fathers did look only for transitory pro- 
mises. Although the law given from 
God to Moses, as touching ceremonies 
and rites, do not bind Christian men, 
nor the civil precepts thereof ought of 
necessity to be received in any common- 
wealth; yet, notwithstanding, no 
Christian man whatsoever is free from 
the obedience of the commandments 
which are called moral." (^ArL vii.) — 
*'The Church hath pow^ to decree 
rites or ceromonies, and authority in 
controversies of fiiith ; and yet it is not 
lawfril for the Church to ordain any 
thing that is oontrair to God^s Word 
written, neither may it so expound one 
place of Scripture that it be repugnant 
to another. Wherefore although the 
Church be a witness and a keeper of 
Holy Writ, yet as it ought not to de- 
cree any thing against the same, so 
besides the same ought it not to enforce 
any thing to be believed for necessity 
of salvation." (^Art. xx.)—" Nothing 
is ordained to be read but the very pure 
Word of God, the Holy Scriptures, or 
that which is agreeable to the same ; 
and that in such a language and order 
as is most easy and plain for the under- 
standing both of the readers and hear- 
era.*' "The Old Testament is ap- 
pointed for the first lessons at morning 
and evening prayer,* so as the most 
part thereof will be read every year 
once, as in the calendar is appointed. 
The New Testament is appointed for the 
second lessons at morning and evening 
prayer, and shall be read over orderly 
every year thrice, besides the £pistles 
and Gospels; except the Apocalypse, 
out of which there are only certain 
proper lessons appointed upon divers 
feasts." (^Preface to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer ») '^Blessed Lord, who 
hast caused all Holy Scriptures to be 
written for our learning ; grant that we 
may in such wise hear them, read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest them, 
that by patience and comfort of thy I 
Holy Word, we may embrace and ever! 



hold fast the blessed hope of everlast- 
ing life which thou hast given us in 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen." 
{Collect, Second Sunday in Advent,^ 

XIV. The Church.--" The visible 
Church of Christ is a Congregation of 
faithful men, in the which the pure 
Word of God is preached and the Sacra- 
ments be duly mmistered accordmg to 
Christ's ordinance, in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the 
same. As the Church of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Antioch have erred, so 
also the Church of Rome hath erred, 
not only in their living and maim^ of 
ceremonies, but also in matters of 
faith." (Art xix.)— " It is not lawful 
for any man to take upon him the office 
of public preaching, or ministering the 
Sacraments in the congregation, before 
he be lawfolly called and sent to execute 
the same. And those we ought to 
judge lawfully called and sent, which 
be chosen and called to this work by 
men who have public authority given 
unto them in the congregation, to call 
and send ministers into the Lord's 
vineyard." {Art, xxiiL) — "Lord, we 
beseech thee to keep thy household the 
Church in continual godliness ; that 
through thy protection it may be free 
from all adversities, and devoutly given 
to serve thee in good works, to the 
glory of thy name ; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen." {CoUect^ 
Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity.) 

4. The above extracts prove the doc- 
trinal views of the Church of England 
to be in harmony with the principles of 
the glorious Reformation. It will be 
observed that, in common with all the 
Reformed Churches, the English Church 
maintains the doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity; the divine nature and proper 
manhood of Jesus Christ; the person- 
ality and divinity of the Holy Spirit ; 
the universal corruption of human na- 
ture, occasioned by the fall of our first 
parents ; the impossibility of man turn- 
ing to God of his own free will, as the 
effect of the introduction of the element 
of moral evil into his nature ; and the 
sufficiency of the one sacrifice, once for 
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all, of the Lord Jefltis Christ as an 
atonement for all the sins of his belier- 
iog people. Moreover, the doctrine of 
justification by faith, or that faith Is 
the instmment whereby the benefits of 
the atonement are realized by the indi- 
vidual believer, is distinctly defined. 
The regeneration and sanctification of 
the people of God by the indwelling in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit ; the sove- 
reignty of God in the choice of his 
people, predestinated unto everlasting 
life, and fore-known and elected before 
the foundation of the world ; the au- 
thority and su£5ciency of Holy Scrip- 
ture to the exclusion of all traditions ; 
and the necessity of a renewed and holy 
life, not as preceding or meriting, but 
as resulting from, our incorporation by 
faith into the mystical body of Christ ; 
— these tenets were all held by the Re- 
formers of the sixteenth centuiy, and 
are set forth in the Formularies of the 
Church of England. 

5. Unhappily, notwithstanding the 
care taken in the arrangement of the 
Thirty- nine Articles, and Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the English Church is 
periodically visited with a storm of 
religious controversy; and the chief 
points of contention are generally asso- 
ciated with an efibrt either to exalt the 
priesthood and sacraments, or to de- 
press the doctrines of election and final 
perseverance of the saints. It is not 
intended to enter upon disputation in 
this place. The reader must form his 
own judgment after a careful perusal 
of the quotations given. Let him con- 
sider Articles x. and xviL cited above. 
Do they, or do they not, proclaim the 
sovereignty of God in the salvation of 
his people? Every clergyman of the 
Church of England subscribes those 
Articles, and is bound to subscribe 
them, ex animo, and to understand 
them in their grammatical sense. The 
Article on Baptism is also perspicuous 
and decisive. But the controversy on 
this point is severe. Does the Church 
of England teach that all infants, regu- 
lariy baptized, are, at the time, regene- 
rated by the Spirit? It is said that the 
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minister pronounces the diild to be '* re- 
generate ana grafted into the body of 
Christ's Church." But, in &ct, the 
same principle of assuming that the 
prayers of the congregation are actu- 
ally answered, pervades all the services 
of the Church of England; and the 
reason, whether sound or otherwise, is, 
that, resting implicitly on the Redeem- 
er's words, *'A11 things whatsoever ye 
ask in prayer, believing, ye shall re- 
ceive" — she concludes that the bap- 
tized are regenerated, on the charitable 
hypothesis that the spiritual blessing 
was sincerely desired, and fervently 
sought with believing prayer. In the 
Church Catechism, it is said :— '^ What 
is required of persons to be baptized ? 
Answer — Repentance, whereby they 
forsake sin; and &ith, whereby they 
steadfastly believe the promises of 
God made to them in that sacra- 
ment. Why then are infonts baptized, 
when, by reason of their tender age, 
they cannot perform them? Because 
they promise them both by their sureties, 
which promise, when they come to age, 
themselves are bound to perform." Re- 
pentance and faith, therefore, are de- 
manded as pre-requisites even in the 
case of infant baptism. And before 
the ordinance is administered, prayer 
is enjoined to be ofiered on behalf of 
the child. One of the appointed Col- 
lects contains this petition : — *^ We call 
upon thee for this infant, that he, com- 
ing to thy holy baptism, may receive 
remission of his sins by spiritual regen- 
eration. Receive him, Lord, as thou 
hast promised by thy well-beloved Son, 
saying, * Ask, and ye shall have ; seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you :' So give now unto 
us that ask; let us that seek find; 
open the gate unto us that knock ; that 
this infant may enjoy the everlasting 
benediction of thy heavenly washing, 
and may come to the eternal kingdom 
which thou hast promised by Christ our 
Lord." The church here pUads the 
promise of Christ, and assuming that 
the repentance^ and faith, and prayer 
of the parties present are gennine^ shi^ 
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praises God, after the child is baptized, 
for having bestowed, in fulfilment of 
his promise, the particular blessing 
that was asked. No erroneous doctrine 
is taught The Church of England, if 
she errs at all in this matter, errs sim- 
ply by adopting an expression of charity 
more extensive than is warranted by 
the circumstances of her position. The 
blessing of regeneration, as shown in 
the Articles Hiid Prayer-book, is a con- 
tingent blessing ; it is neither promised 
nor received absolutely in baptism, but 
promised, and affirmed to be received, 
when the administration of the rite is 
accompanied by prayer and faith. ^* In 
baptism,*' says Archbishop Cranmer, 
^* those that come feignedly, and those 
that come unfeignedly, both be washed 
with the sacramental water, but both 
be not washed with the Holy Ghost and 
dothed with Clirist.''* 

The same hypothetical construction 
appears in the Burial Service. God is 
there thanked for having delivered 
** this our brother out of the miseries of 
this sinful world ;'' and these words are 
repeated, without qualification, at the 
grave side of the wicked as well as over 
the remains of the pious. The reason, 
whether judicious or not, arises out of 
the supposition that all the nominal 
members of the Church are firmly 
grafted into Christ, and therefore die in 
a state of acceptance with God. When, 
therefore, the minister pronounces the 
baptized infant to be "regenerate, and 
grafted into the body of Christ's 
Church,'' it should not be pretended 
that, in every case, regeneration is 
vouchsafed, any more than we believe 
that every individual, at whose burial 
the service is read, has passed into the 
enjoyment of heaven. The language 
used in the one case is not more abso- 
lute and unqualified than in the other. 
It is felt, however, that the adoption of 
expressions founded on such illimitable 
hope is open to objection. The offices 
would probably have been further re- 
vised at the Reformation, if the oppor- 



* Book on the Sacrament Legh Bichmond's 
editton^p. 49i, 



tunity had occurred. "We receive,** 
said the Reformers, ^* or rather tolerate, 
until the Lord shall give us better times, 
the interrogations to infants, and the 
sign of the cross in baptism, and kneel- 
ing at the Lord's Supper."* 

The doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion is held by a large body of In^ish 
Churchmen; but it is also dem'ed by 
vast numbers both of the clergy and 
laity. The important question — as far 
as the formularies of the Church are 
concerned — has recently been authori- 
tatively settled. In the case of appeal 
(Gorham v. Exeter) the Judicial Com- 
mittee of her Majesty's Privy Council 
declared that the rejection of the dogma 
does not disqualify a ' dergyman from 
being instituted to a benefice. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
were present, as members of Council, 
and gave their cordial assent to the 
judgment. If, therefore, any point has 
ever been decided by authority, it is 
now definitely ruled that the uncondi- 
tional efficacy of baptism ifi the case 
of all infants is not the doctrine of the 
Church of England. 

6. It is not possible to embrace, in 
the present article, a more particular 
view of the several Offices appointed 
to be used in the public worship. The 
rite of Confirmation needs only to be 
mentioned. It is a valuable ceremony, 
when understood and applied in its 
simple meaning. The younger members 
of a congregation are hereby brought 
under the spedal notice of their minis- 
ter ; and, if he is a faithful guide, they 
are afiectionately reminded of their 
baptismal vows, and are examined and 
prepared for the exhortations of the 
Bishop. It is thus, under the kind and 
scriptural advice of their pastors, suc- 
ceeded by the fatherly counsd of the 
diocesan, that the Church designs to 
con/?rm the faith of the young believers. 
Since, however, the administration of 
the ordinance is restricted to a bishop, 

* Letter from Bishqm Grindal and Horn to 
Henry Bnllinger and Ralph Ooalter, Febmary 
6th, 1M7. Gnndal waa saccessively Bishop of 
London and Axcbbiahop of York and Canter- 
Imiy. 
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and therefore not always attainable, 
and as the rite itself is of secondary 
importance, it is wisely provided in the 
mbrical directions of the Prayer Book, 
that the absence of confirmation is not 
to prevent any persons from partaking 
of the Lord's Supper, if only they " be 
ready and desirous to be confirmed." 

Conclusion. — We have now laid 
before the reader a rapid sketch both of 
the doctrinal teaching and of the con- 
stitutional aspect of the Established 
Church of England. Nothing of im- 
portance has been intentionally omitted. 
It might have been interesting to de- 
scribe the progress of her missionary 
labours in almost every part of the 
worid, and to speak of the energies of 
the laity, who contribute in England 
half a million of money yearly for the 
support of religious societies. Great 
indeed is the influence possessed by 
the English Church. She has been a 
powerful instrument, under the provi- 
dence of God, for the extension of 
Christ^s kingdom throughout the dark 
places of the earth ; and, with all her 
faults, she has been a bulwark since 
the sixteenth century against the in- 
roads of superstition and infidelity. In 
her bosom have been reared martyrs 
faithful unto death. The principles of 
the Reformation were recovered and 
firmly established through the labour 
and sufferings of these martyrs. From 
that period to the present hour, although 
severe controversies have been sustained, 
and vital religion has been at times 
almost paralysed, she has never been 
without witnesses to the sublimity and 



simplicity of the Gospel of Jesus Christ ; 
and she has nurtured in every depart- 
ment of theological literature a succes- 
sion of scholars whose works will com- 
mand respect as long as the British 
empire endures. In the early part of 
this century, evangelical religion was 
revived and has continued to advance. 
The happy effects of the writings and 
preaching of Cecil, Bomaine, Legh 
Richmond, John Newton, Thomas Scott, 
Simeon, and Edward Bickersteth, are 
seen and felt throughout the kingdom. 
These men sought not to exalt the 
priesthood — they sought the exaltation 
of Christ. They esteemed Christ their 
all in all: and God blessed their la- 
bours. Happy would it be for the 
English Church, and for the whole em- 
pire of England, if men like these were 
raised up and multiplied. But antago- 
nistic principles are at this moment 
agitating the Church, so as not only 
to impede her vital action, but also to 
threaten her existence. Here may be 
noticed the value of a prescribed form 
of prayer; for, whatever may be the 
sentiments of individual ministers, the 
Liturgy must be used in public worship, 
and erroneous teaching, through the 
agency of extemporaneous devotions, is 
hereby avoided. The Liturgy, more- 
over, as used in the English Church, is 
so constructed as to destroy the notion, 
that the clergy are intercessors for the 
people; for, in conformity with the 
Prayer-book, the people pray, alter- 
nately, with the minister. A beautiful 
example occurs at the end of the Litany. 
It is as follows: — 



Mmister. — ^From our enemies defend as, Christ 

People, — Graciously look upon our afflictions. 

Minister. — Pitifully behold the sorrows of our hearts. 

People, — Mercifully forgive the sins of thy people. 

Minister. — Favourably with mercy hear our prayers. 

People. — Son of David, have mercy upon us. 

Minister. — Both now and ever vouchsafe to hear us, Christ 

People. — Graciously hear us, Christ; graciously hear us, Lord Christ 

Minister. — Lord, let thy mary be showed upon us. 

People, — As we do put our trust m thee. 
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The Protestant members of the Ghnrcb 
of England have, indeed, cause to ap- 
preciate then* Litorgy. Every congre- 
gation must feel its valne. It occasion- 
ally serves to correct the errors of the 
preacher. It brings forward a large 
portion of Holy Scripture, and directs 
that the lessons selected for public wor- 
ship shall ** be read distinctly with an 
audible voice.*' In all parts of the 
Prayer Book the people are reminded of 
each fundamental principle of the Gos- 
pel. The depths of human corruption, 
the frailty of our nature, the justice and 
holiness of God, the perfection of the 
atonement, the mediatorial character of 
Jesus Christ, dependence on the Holy 
Spvit, and the necessity of a renewed 
and heavenly life, with the frequent as- 
surance of a blessed immortality, are 
truths which engage the attention in 
almost every page. And hence — con- 
sidering the latitude tolerated in the 
pulpit, and the certainty of great varie- 
ties of opinion where the clergy are so 
numerous — we may acknowledge with 
thankfubess that the devotions are 
sustained not only in a language intel- 
ligible to all, but through the medium 
of a Form which secures to every wor- 
shipper within her fold soundness and 
uniformity of doctrine. 

Still whatever advantages she com- 
mands, the Church of England is pass- 
ing through a period of severe trial 
Her piost dangerous enemies are not the 
strangers by whom she is surrounded — 
her chief difficulty in the present strug- 
gle has arisen from the folly and un- 
Sdthfulness of her own children. The 
same causes that induced the Reformers 
to anticipate pernicious consequences 
are still operating in a similar manner 
to the prejudice of truth. The human 
mind is naturally superstitious. It is 
soon attracted by external symbols sup- 
posed to possess some religious efficacy 
or charm. People are apt to confound 
the sign with the thing signified. The 
generality of men find it easier to pro- 
strate their bodies before a visible shrine, 
than to humble the soul in the presence 
of the invisible Jehovah ; and it better 
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accords with the miregenerate heart to 
adore a material cross, and to kneel 
before the elevated figure, than to re- 
ceive, so as to be influenced by, the 
world-denying doctrines of Christ cruci- 
fied. And here is one aspect of our dan- 
ger — a fondness for the ceremonials in 
preference to the substantialities of re- 
ligion. 

The troubles of the English Church 
also arise, not from her connection with 
the State, nor on account of the supre- 
macy of the Crown in the government 
of ecclesiastical affairs, but the present 
danger has sprung out of a restless spirit 
manifested by certain portions of the 
Church in a desire to restore dominion 
to the priesthood. It is not in modem 
times that the Crown has interfered 
with the progress of vital religion. 
There is no attempt on the part of the 
Government to restrain godly mi- 
nisters from exhibitmg to the people 
the truths of the Gospel in all their 
fulness and simplicity. It is not 
the connection between Church and 
State that will prevent clergymen from 
devoting all thdr faculties to the arduous 
work of rescuing their parishioners, or 
other fellow-creatures from infidelity 
and vice. From what cause, then, arise 
our humiliation and our peril? The 
English clergy enjoy opportunities such 
as are possSised by no other body of 
men, for promoting the glory of God in 
the evangelization of the world ; but, 
alas I whilst the world lies at theur feet^ 
wrapped in heathenism and scepticism, 
and whilst spuitual destitution is visible 
in every parish of the kingdom, the 
proper duties of an evangelist are ne- 
glected in the effort to introduce cere- 
monies, and to familiarize the people 
with the notion that peculiar sanctity 
and extraordinary powers are the pre- 
rogatives of bishops and priests. The 
dogma of sacramental justification — 
or that the soul is saved through the 
medium of the Sacraments, when ad- 
ministered by an Episcopalian clergy- 
man — ^involves the doctrine of apostoli- 
cal succession, and exalts the minister 
to a position as dangerous to himself as 
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it is detrimental to the spiritaal inte- 
rests of the nation. Yet, for the sake 
of obtaining this position, the peace of 
the Chnrch is disturbed, and her effi- 
denoy in certain quarters almost para- 
lysed. ^^ Do we marvel," said Bishop 
Andrews, ^* that the spirit doth scarcely 
pant in us? — that we sing and say, 
Come, Holy Ghost, and yet He oometh 
no &8ter ? Why, the day of Pentecost 
is come, and we are not all of one ac- 
cord. Accord is wanting — ^the very 
first pomt is wanting, to make us meet 
for his coming.''* 

How oppoi^ were the Reformers, and 
how opposed is the Reformed Church 
of England, to all these elements of 
ooBfiBionl '* Where the devil is re- 
sident and hath his plough going," 
said Bishop Latimer, ^* there, away 
with books and up with candles, 
away with Bibles and up with beads, 
away with the light of the Gospel and 
up with the light of candles, yea, at 
iioon-day."t ^^ ^^ Homilies of the 
English Church are not less severe in 
condemning every practice that tends to 
materialise the perceptions of the de- 
vout worshipper. *^ Let us, therefore, 
of these latter days," such is the advice 
which they offer, *^ learn this lesson of 
the experience of ancient antiquity, that 
idolatry cannot possibly be separated 
from images any long time ; but that, 
as an inseparable accident, or as a 
shadow followeth the body when the 
snn shineth, so idolatry followeth and 
deaveth to the public having of images 
in temples and churches, ijid, finally, 
as idolatiy is to be abhorred and avoid- 



tinctly, that they maybe nnderstanded of 
the people." (Art zxzv.) There are 
two books : the former was published in 
1547, and the latter in 1560. We ap- 
peal to them, therefore, with confidence. 
And what is their estimate of apostoli- 
cal succession? ^^What shall we say 
of him that came into his popedom 
like a fox, that reigned like a Uon, and 
died like a dog? Shall we say that 
he had God's Holy Spirit within him, and 
not rather the spirit of the devil? 
Such a tyrant was Pope Boniface the 
Eighth."* In this strain the Homily 
proceeds with other examples. The 
same opinion was common to the 
Reformers. ^* I deny, my lord," said 
archdeacon Philpot, ''that succession 
of bishops is an infallible point to 
know the Church by; for there may 
be a succession of bishops known 
in a place, and yet there be no Church, 
as at Antioch, and Jerusalem, and in 
other places, where the apostles abode, 
as weU as at Rome. But if yon put to 
the succession of bishops, snccession of 
doctrine withal, as St. Augustine doth, 
I will grant it to be a g<x>d proof for 
the ca&olic church: but a local snc- 
cession is nothing available." t In like 
manner taught Bishop Pilkington: — 
'^ So stands the succession of the Church, 
not in mitres, palaces, lands, and lord- 
ships, but in teaching true doctrine, and 
rooting out the oontrary."^ 

It is obvious that the Romanising 
party in the Church of England have 
no encouragement from the Formularies 
of the Church, unless, indeed, inferences 
are drawn fix)m isolated expressions; 



ed, so are images, (which cannot be i and it is the knowledge of the fact that 



long without idolatry) to be put away 

and destroyed." t Can any language 

be more condemnatory of the attempt 

to introdnoe crosses and pictures into 

places of worship ? The Homilies are 

books of authority in the Church of 

England. The Thirty-Nine Articles 

enjoin that they '^ be read in churches 

by the ministers, diligently and dis- 

* SermapB. Edition 1641, page 699. 

f SennoiML Edition 1576, page 1& 

t HomOjontliePerilofldolatnr, partiiL 



the Church of England, in her Articles 
and Prayer-book and Homilies, is Pro- 
testant and Evangelical, that gives en- 
couragement to her attached members, 
and fosters the hope of a brighter day. 
In the meantime, it is well to consider 
the admonition of the bte Bishop Bar- 
rington: — "As Protestants, we are 
bound (from the king to the humblest 

* Homily fiyr Whitsunday. 

t Worlu pabliahed by Parker Society, p 139. 

X Works, Ibid , p. S08. 
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of his subjects) bj an imperions dntj to 
the Reformation. If the Reformation 
was worth establishing, it is worth 
maintaining ; and it can only be main- 
tained by a constant vigilance in sup- 
port of those principles which effected 
it in the sixteenth century."* What 
these principles are, has been admirably 
shown by a modem writer: — ^ The 
formal principle of Christianity may be 
express^ in these words— the Word of 
God, alone. That is to say, that the 
Christian receives the truth only on the 
Word of God, and admits no othar 
source of religious knowledge. The 
material principle of Christianity may 
be as shortly expressed — the grace of 
Christ, alone. That is, that the Chris- 
tian becomes possessed of salvation only 
by the free grace of Christ, and ac- 
knowledges no other meritorious cause 
of eternal life. The personal principle of 
Christianity, indicated by the sunplest 
terms, is — ^the work of the Spirit, alone. 
That is, that in eveiy soul redeemed, 
there must be a moral and personal 
work of regeneration wrought by the 
Spirit of God, and not by mere admis- 
sion to the Church and the magic influ- 

* Charges, p. 48G. 



ence of ceremonies.'** As long as the 
Church of England appreciates these 
principles of the glorious Reformation, 
there will be hope of her deliverance 
from eveiy peril. Let both the clergy 
and the laity unite in resisting, with 
firmness and yet with forbearance, 
whatever may possibly encourage a re- 
trograde movement. The liberty and 
happiness of millions may be involved 
in the purity and stability of the Church 
of England. May she go forward and 
prosper — may her ministers exhibit, in 
their doctrine and in their lives, the 
power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ — 
and may harmony, and peace, and love 
be restored throughout the Church of 
England ; whilst eveiy spiritual bless- 
ing descends upon every member of the 
Church Univeisal, by whatsoever name 
distinguished, throughout the world! 
^*' U)rd, we beseech thee, let thy con- 
tinual pity cleanse and defend thy 
Church; and because it cannot con- 
tinue in safety without thy succour, 
preserve it evermore by thy help and 
g^>odness; through Jesus. Christ our 
Lord. Ameo.'^t 

* D^Aubigntf. 

t Collect for the Sixteenth Sunday after Tri- 
nity. 
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Tbb (£|»flQopal) Ghnroh in Scotland 
daims to be thb Bqn'esentative of the 
Chnrch of ChrUt, loam tenens^ as 
emandpated fh)m the nsurpatiooa and 
oonnptions of Papal thr^dom on the 
one hand, and as uncontaminated bj 
the novel developments of Genevan^ 
or John Calvin heresies on the other. 

Those who contemplate without pre- 
judice the conduct of icHgious parti- 
zans in Scotland, during the sixteenth 
oentuiy, will find none of them exempt 
ftom serious faults, which gave rise to 
sad evils. The burning of Hamilton, 
Forreclt, Gourhij, Straiten, Russell, 
Kennedy, Wallace, Mill, &c., (who were 
all Romish Clergy, and in whose minds 
the *^ Reformation*' first was formed), 
for supposed heresy, together with in- 
numerable imprisonments and banish- 
ments for the same offence, disgusted 
the majority of the nation; and the 
want of energy and zeal which the pre- 
lates of the Romish party evinced when 
their opponents gained the ascendancy, 
together with their immoral lives, threw 
almost the whole nation at once into 
the cause of the Reformation. In 1560, 
the reforming party having petitioned 
for a relief firam persecution, until a 
lawful General Council might deter- 
mine the pending controversies, were 
powerful enough to obtain, from a Con- 
vention of Estates, a sanction of tj^eir 
faith, the suppression of the Spiritual 
Courts (wliich had aggrieved them for 
thirty years), and a proscription of the 
Office of the Mass. The reforming party 
bad of course been treated as heretics 
by those who submitted to the authority 
of the Bishop of Rome (who never be- 
fore the days of David L had even the 
nnwilling spiritual subn^ssion of Scot- 
land)y but ere long the whole nation, 
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being disgusted with the lasciviousness, 
inconsistency, and oppression of the 
Romish clergy, became unanimous for 
reform. The papal party soon dwindled 
to nothing — their bishops forsook their 
Sees and went abroad ; but the ancient 
churches of St. Andrews, Glasgow, &c., 
still continued, and were presided over 
by archbishops and bishops, some of 
whom had been constituted before the 
Reformation, and others, with the con- 
sent of the Convention of the Church, 
in 1571, which agreed that the Sees 
then vacant should be filled, that the 
bishops should exercise spiritual juris- 
diction in their dioceses, should be 
elected by the chapter, &c. Even the 
Convention of 1671 did not revive, far 
less introduce the Episcopate, but 
merely approved its continuance, as 
being the institution of the Church of 
Christ. The '^Superintendents," who had 
been constituted in 1560, bv Mr. Knox, 
waxed into extinction with their own 
existence, being merely a human inven- 
tion, like the so-called ^^ Religion" over 
which the Order ruled. The novel 
principle of *' unlawluhiess of Episco- 
pacy" was first introduced into Scotland 
by a Mr. Andrew Melville, about 1575« 
who had just returned from Geneva, 
and was eager for introducing the kind 
of discipline which had got established 
there. He succeeded in exciting great 
disturbances in the church; and, in 
1580, an assembly of clergy at Dundee 
even declared the office of bishop un- 
lawful! However, government by 
Episcopacy was never abolished until 
the Grand Rebellion under Charles I., 
when the nobility, irritated by the 
King's revocation of the grant of 
churoh lands, and jealous of the bishops, 
united themselves with the MeMUian 
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party, which broke into insurrection 
against the King, abolished Episcopacy 
by Act. of Parliament, and instituted 
" 21ie Solemn League and Covenant,^^ 
dooming the bishops to death and con- 
fiscation. 

During that moral hurricane of re- 
bellions, treasons, and tumults, that at 
this era swept our land, the ancient 
line of Scottish bishops — (by whom the 
greater part of Saxon England had 
been first evangelized) — came to an 
end in the person of James Beaton, 
Archbishop of Glasgow, who died April 
24th, 1603. This is a fact,in history 
which English readers should mark 
well, viz. — that in the seventh century 
(as fully narrated in Bede's Hist Ecd.) 
the Scottish Church conveyed the gift of 
the Apostolical Succession to England, 
in the northern parts of which the 
lately-planted branch of the Church 
CathoUc had been overthrown. She 
then consecrated and sent forth, at the 
request of King Oswald, first, Aidan, 
and then in succession, Finan, and 
Colman, and Tuda, all iit)m the island 
of lona, to be Bishops of Landisfame, 
by whose mission and labours Christi- 
anity was again restored in England. 
So, in the providence of God, did Eng- 
land repay the debt she owed ; for, in 
the seventeenth century, did she restore 
that divine gift of succession which was 
conveyed to her in the seventh. In 
October, 1610, the Christians in Scot- 
land received a fresh succession of 
bishops from England ; when John 
Spottiswoode, An£ew Lamb, and Gavin 
Hamilton, were consecrated respectively 
Bishops of Glasgow, Brechin, and Gal- 
loway, by the Bishops of London, Ely,, 
and Bath. During the reign of hypo- 
crisy and fanaticism which succeeded, 
this succession came likewise to an end, 
in the person of Thomas Sydserf, 
Bishop of Orkney, who died in 1663. 
But, previously to his death, another con- 
secration of Bishops for the Church of 
Scotland had been obtained from Eng- 
land; for, on December 15, 1661, 
James Sharpe, Andrew Fairfull, Robert 
LeJijsfliton, and James Hamilton, were 



consecrated respectively to the Sees of 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, Danblane, and 
Galloway, by the Bishops of London, 
Worcester, Carlisle, and Llandaff. 

The legal establishment of Episcopacy 
under these prelates, and others con- 
secrated by them, continued till the 
Revolution of 1688, when Presby- 
(erianism (founded by Andrew Mel- 
ville), in its most absolute parity, 
without even *^ Superintendents,^' was 
finally established as '^the national 
religion of Scotland." The persecu- 
tion of the Episcopal Clergy at and 
after the Revolution, cannot be paral- 
leled in history. They Were ruthlessly 
sacrificed by the new Government to 
the fanatical rage and fury of the Cove- 
nanters, who openly asserted that tliey 
were bound to persecute the clergy, by 
the obligations of that detestable instru- 
ment, ^* The Solenm League and Cove- 
nant'* — ^preserved till the present day as 
part of '* The Confession of Faith*' of 
the Kirk of Scotland ! Under this in- 
famous Covenant, the Episcopal Clergy 
were rabbled out of their churches and 
houses — their furniture broken or 
burnt — what money or provision they 
possessed plundered by the rabble — and 
no means afforded them of recovering 
any part of their property. It has 
been attempted to excuse the merciless 
crudties that were inflicted on the 
*^ Episcopal*' Clergy, by pointing to the 
Covenanters ; but the cases are essen- 
tially different The Covenanters would 
neither accept toleration themselves nor 
tolerate others. They were <^ such se- 
ditious and ungovernable tempers, thaf 
Parliament was obliged to enact laws 
to curb and suppress them. Notwith- 
standing, they were in a constant state 
of rebellion. In three distinct cases 
they assembled in arms for the express 
purpose of overturning the Government. 
Not one of the traitors who were executed 
after these rebellions ever suffered for 
conscience' sake. They suffered as 
traitors and rebels, but not in any one 
instance on account of their religion. 

Although at- the Revolution the Scot- 
tish bishops and clergy were deprived 
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of all the power, rank, and emolument 
which they had enjoyed in virtue of 
their connection witli the State, they 
did not lose their spiritual authority. 
The inherent gifts and pqwers of thd 
church remain the same, be earthly 
power for or against her. That any 
religions community should have suffer^ 
in this oountry as the Scottish (Episco- 
pal) Church suffered during the last 
century and more, appears now almost 
incredible and unaccountable. Its de- 
pression, too, after the Revolution, was 
much augmented and prolonged by the 
conscientious adherence of its members 
generally to ^' the exiled House.'* For 
it was not until the death of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, in 1788, that 
public prayers were offered up in the 
Scottish Church for the reigning family, 
and that she transferred to the House 
of Hanover that unshrinking loyalty 
which, during a century of extreme 
suffering for conscience' sake, she main- 
tained towards the House of Stuart. 
The Acts of 1746 and 1748, which, 
under the pretence of eradicating the 
''* Scotch Episcopalians' " attachment to 
the House of Stuart, were so contrived 
as to preclude tnch of their clergy as 
were willing to pay allegiance to the 
reigning Sovereign, and to pray for the 
Boyal Family by name, from reaping the 
smallest benefit fit)m their loyalty; — by 
taking the oaths to Government they 
were neither qualified to hold livings in 
England, or even to enjoy a toleration 
in Scotland. An '* Episcopal" clergy- 
man was prohibited from officiating to 
more than four persons besides his own 
fanuly ; and any peer or freeholder who 
attended such twice in one year, for- 
feited all his political privileges. The 
clergy were subjected to the penalty of 
six months' imprisonment for the first 
offence, and transportation for life for 
the second I The present Bishop of 
Aberdeen— Primus Wm. Skinner's — 
grandfather (the author of ^^Tulloch- 
gorum"), when a very old man, was 
unexpectedly apprehended and put in 
Aberdeen jail for six months, com- 
mencing 26th May, 1753, for reading 



the Liturgy to more than four persons 
besides his own family! Many did 
duty on the same Sunday sixteen several 
times, keeping, so far as might be, 
within the law. 

From the Revolution in 1G88 till the 
24th October, 1804, no subscription of 
any kind was imposed on the clergy. 
Still, though the Church was reduced 
to the very lowest ebb— though there 
was no formal subscription — a strict at- 
tention was paid to all the ancient land- 
marks which guard the essentials of the 
Christian &ith. In particular, the 
holy Sacraments— with which the most 
vital truths of the glorious Gospel, doc- 
trinal and historical, are necessarily 
associated — ^were regarded with pecu- 
liar reverence. In like manner, the 
constitution, the faith, and the customs 
of the Church in the purest times of 
primitive Christianity, were held in 
peculiar estimation, the rather in that 
the proscribed state of^ the Church at 
the time resembled this more than 
that of any other branch of the Church 
Catholic in the worid. 

The fate of the Scottish Litubgt, 
authorised by King Charles I., and or- 
dered by him to b& introduced in the 
several churches in Scotland on Easter, 
1637, is well known. Such was the 
reception it received from Presbyterian 
matrons, chiefly of the lower orders, 
who had been stirred up to commence 
an uproar and murmuring when the 
service commenced, that it must be ad- 
mitted that it was a fatal error in 
Royalty to enforce its use on such a 
bigotted, ignorant, and sacrilegious 
people. 

The severity of the civil penalties 
did not succeed in altogether blasting 
the Church ; but a serious disaster now 
befell her from some of her own house- 
hold, which to the present day has not 
altogether ceased to persecute her. 
Many who preferred the Liturgy to the 
extempore services of " t^e Establish- 
menty*^ but who, at the same time, 
preferred the enjoyment of their civil 
privileges to the maintenance of eccle- 
IsiasticS unity, and otlViQ^QtiL^ 'vci ^^ 
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fdi(b, procnred the Bervices of Irish or 
English men in Holy Orders, who held 
the anomalonfl position of professing t6 
be ^* Episcopalian^^* without placing 
themselves under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishops of Scotland, or having Epis- 
copal superintendence at all, or any 
benefit from any Episcopal or Apos- 
tolic rite. The places in which such 
officiated, were styled *' quaUfied 
chapels"/ In 1792, the penal laws 
were resdnded. By that time they had 
become a dead letter in the Statute 
Book ; but still they enabled opponents 
to point to them as a memorial that the 
ancient Church was not recognized nor 
tolerated by the State, while every pro- 
perly-prindpled Churchman would have 
abhorred any attempt to triumph, for 
such a meam protection and support 
at best. With a view to remove every 
remdning obstacle to the union of the 
**qualifi^ chapels*' with the Scottish 
Church, the Bishops and other Clergy 
resolved to meet together for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting some public testi- 
mony of their agreement, in Doctrine 
and Discipline, with ^^ The United 
Church of England and Ireland," 
Accordingly, on the 24th October, 1804, 
a Convocation of the whole of the 
Scotch Clergy met in the Chapel of 
Laurencekirk (bemg the most central 
pUce to which thev could all resort), 
and publicly subscribed their names to 
the ^^ Articles of the United Church 
of England and Ireland "—of course 
adopting such as in unison with the 
other Doctrinal Formularies and Offices 
contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

No sooner did the Revolution in 
1688 disunite the Church and State in 
Scotland, than the Bishops, betaking 
themselves solely to spiritual concerns, 
endeavoured to place all matters eccle- 
siastical on the footing of Primitive 
and Original Independence, Early in 
the reign of Queen Anne, through the 
liberality of fiiends in England, a large 
supply of English Common Prayer- 
Books was obtained by the ^ected 
JflebopsandClergy'^noi that the Church 



had relinquished her partiality to her 
own appointed Edition, prepared at the 
desire of that Royal Mar^, Charles 
I., but because the English Prayer- 
Book was so easily procured, while 
copies of the Scottish, tiAer the ravages 
committed on it in St. Giles', Edin- 
burgh, by Jenny Geddes and Co., 
were few in number, and the 'times 
would not admit of printing it. The 
efiects of the Revolution were not merely 
confined to the overthrow of the Estab- 
lished Religion in Scotland. Many poli- 
tical differences, in consequence of that 
event, took place in England; and 
many eminently-learned divines, refus- 
ing allegiance to WiUiam, King of the 
Orangemen, were dispossessed of their 
preferments. Of similar political prin- 
ciples with their Episcopal brethren in 
Scotland, they naturally took a lively 
interest in all their proceedings. There- 
fore the chief Theologians in England 
have, in their correspondence and 
printed works, repeatedly asserted that 
** The Scotch Communion Office,'^* de- 
clared by the present Canons to be of 
^^ Primary Authority,** has the decided 
advantage over the Communion Office 
in the Prayer-Book of the Church of 
England now in use, inasmuch as it 
more clearly defines Eucharistic doctrine, 
has a better arrangement of parts, firom 
following the m(rael of the Eastern 
Liturgies, and as indicating the powers 
which every Particular or National 
Church has to ordain its own Rites : 
for the (Episcopal) Church of Scotland, 
during no period of her existence, ever 
acknowledged subjection to the Church 
of Englan£ Otherwise, the (Episcopal) 
Church of Scotland in her Worship has 
adopted the Book of Common Prayer 
of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, adhering to several ancient 
Usages which were from time to time, 
in different verrions therein omitted— 
such as the Use of the Sign of the Cross 
at Confirmation, the Mixture of Water 
with the Wine at the Eucharist, the 
Anointing of the Sick, and some other 
minor disciplinary acts, which several 
of the Scottish Clergy still keep up. 
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Her National Communion Office ^mod- 
elled npon that in Edward the Sixth's 
reign), is thoroughly opposed, both in 
arrangement and diction, to the Romish 
doff[n& of ** Transubstantiation^^^ or 
^* Consvhstantiation^^* as well as to the 
Porgatoiy of the Romish Church. But 
that Christ is ^ verity and indeed " 
present in the Lord*8 Supper, and 
*^ taken and received by the faithful " 
ID that Holj Sacrament, is not only the 
doctrine of the Scottish (Episcopal) 
Church, but that of the Church of Eng- 
land (with whom she is in full commu- 
nion), as also of every branch of the 
Church who uses her Catechism, Com- 
munion Office, and Articles. While she 
teaches and believes in the real pre- 
sence of Christ in the Sacrament of the 
Altar, she maintains that it is in a 
mysticcdj spiritual^ not in a corporeal 
manner. Eeal and Spiritual are not 
opposed to, nor inconsistent with each 
other ; for Christ's presence is not the 
kia real in being spiritual, but rather 
the more real, as things spiritual are 
the only true realities. Hence, it is 
with the eye of faith, not with the eye 
of the body, that we can discern him. 
In common with the greatest Divines of 
the Church of England, her humble 
Scottish Sister asserts and maintains 
the doctrine of the Commemorative 
Sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist, using, 
too, the present liturgy of the English 
Church as comprehencUng it — her own 
Office reducing to practice what is 
tl^erein implied. 

After the Laurencekirk-Convocation, 
there existed then no longer any politi- 
cal reason for Irish or English-or- 
dained clergymen acting so contrary 
to the principles of Episcopacy as to 
set up altar against altar, instead of 
placing themselves and their congrega- 
tions under the superintendence of those 
Bishops who were the Successors, in 
this oountry, of those Bishops who had 
been deprived of worldly status at the 
Revolution. One difficulty was by 
some opined to be in the path to their 
doing so. As these immigrants were 
naturally desirous to retain the Form of 



administering the Holy Communion 
they had heretofore used, the '^Abticlbs 
OF Union** drawn up therefor, gave 
express permission to their retaining 
the use of the English Office. This 
was an arrangement much more for the 
benefit of sudi ministers and thdr con- 
gregations than of the Church. It 
pla^ them in a position they had not 
enjoyed before : they were now to be- 
come truly Episcopalians, by being 
received into the bosom of an Episco- 
pal Church ; while it only brought an 
increase of numbers — desirable in a 
worldly point of view, and advantageous 
to themselves — ^but adding nothing to 
the character of the Church as a pure 
and poor Branch of the ^* One Catholic 
and Apostolic Church.*^ Numbers do 
not always imply an increase of strength 
or purity of faith, and it may be feared 
the present is an example of this. 

On the 14th November, 1784, in the 
providence of God, it was given to the 
Scottish (Episcopal) Church to conse- 
crate the FIRST Bishop for Amebica, 
when ** fipom an upper room' ' in Aber- 
deen, Dr. Samuel Seabuiy, D.D., Pres- 
byter in Connecticut, was ordained 
Bishop, and therefirom went forth to con- 
vey the grace of the Apostolate and the 
Voice of the Church to these far western 
lands. The consecration of Bishop Sea- 
buiy reminded the Church of England 
that a forlorn and depressed branch of 
the Church Catholic existed in Scotland, 
having the same Orders and Book of 
Common Prayer ; and in order to per- 
petuate the Succession which had thus 
been begun, the Rev. Dr. White, Elect- 
Bishop of Philadelphia, and the Rev. 
Dr. Prevost, Elect-Bishop of New-Tork, 
were consecrated in the Chapel of Lam- 
beth Palace, on the 4th February, 1 787^ 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, as- 
sisted by the Archbishop of York, and 
the Bishops of Bath and Wells, and of 
Peterborough. So that, in the first in- 
stance, from Bishop Sbaburt, and 
thereailer from Bishqw White and Pre- 
vost, are the Planting and Succession of 
the American Churoh derived; and 
from this thtercommunion^tA x&sse^assok. 
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none other, is the full fellowship of 
the ScottUhy American, and English 
Branches of the Church of Christ in- 
controyertiblj manifested. In justice 
to this most flourishing and extensive 
American Church, to her gratitude be it 
said, she has ever kept fresh in the 
memory of her members, both clerical 
and hij, the benefit which God im- 
parted to her Jirst from the primitive 
Bemnant of the ancient Church of Scot- 
land, while under the most oppressive 
persecutions. 

£ver smce those foul blots (to which 
allusion has been made above) were 
erased from the Statute-Book, and this 
Scottish Church was being restored to 
the use of her Apostolic l^rvices with- 
out risk of incurring the fearful, ludi- 
crous penalties imposed by an unholy 
race of legishitors, her poverty and 
paucity of numbers kept her in such a 
state of obscurity that her very name 
and existence were unknown to the 
world at large. The first forty or fifty 
years of her freedom were spent in 
doing little more than congratulatmg 
herself that the power of the foe was 
snapped asunder. Nothing was done 
to forward the prevalence of those holy 
Principles which were preserved to her 
through no ordinary difficulties. Al- 
though the Scottish Church is numeri- 
cally a small body, compared with the 
flocking sects surrounding her, she is 
still composed of the wealthiest landed 
proprietors, whose united incomes ex- 
ceed THBBE MILLIONS Sterling annu- 
ally I Yet the Scottish Clergy are the 
poorest in the Christian world, and in 
very many instances, have great diffioultr 
in struggUng through the year. Theur 
minimum income, as fixed by the Epis- 
copal Society, is £100 per annum ; and, 
as few of them have private incomes, 
in many cases that must be the maxi- 
mum iJso. Some one or two, doubt- 
less, have £300, or £400, or £500 
even ; but the Country and Highland 
Charges are almost all upon the Society's 
resources. Some twenty years ago, the 
Clergy officiated in many places gra- 
tmtouB)y to two or three stations, and 



even built and sustained the Chapels 
out of their own hard-earned finances. 
The strength of Dissenting Bodies 
lies in numerical force ; and al- 
though they have few of the high and 
rich classes among them, they include 
vast numbers of that middle rank, 
whose contributions are always more 
ready, and even proportionally infinitely 
more liberal than those of the aristo- 
cratic race. On the other hand, the 
Scottish Church has few of the middling 
dass, consisting chiefly of the two ex- 
treme sections of society, whereof the 
one cannot, the other cares not to sup- 
port her measures. To corroborate the 
latter part of this assertion, let only an 
analysis be made of what the Scottish 
Episcopal Lairds do for their Church. 
Some of them, within the last dozen 
years, were content to roll along the 
way in various sorts and shapes of 
curricles, and after depositing in a 
pewter plate at the door, one half' 
penny ^ found their way to an enclosure 
with cushioned seats in it, upon step- 
ping-stones placed in the passages of 
the hovels in which they worshipped, by 
their foot-men, to admit of the ladies 
getting forward dry-shod. Indeed, many 
of the best country churches were little 
better than long bams, having square 
windows, with patched boards as out- 
side shutters. Within the last few 
years, however, there have been a 
most wonderftd revival and increase — 
the number <^ clergy and churches 
having tripled. The peculiar position 
of the Church prevented her Principles 
being fully carried into practice: now 
has she baily Public Prater, Weekly 
Communicm, Choral Services, Cathe- 
drals, and Colleges. 

Tbinitt Collboe, romantically situ- 
ated in Glenalmond, Perthshire, was 
projected in 1841. Before this was in 
operation, the Scottish Episcopal Stu- 
dents, after having attended one or 
other of the Scottish Universities, and 
completed the usual curriculum of four 
sessions, and taken a degree in arts, 
subsequently attended the lectures and 
other exercises given by the Professors 
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of Divinity and Chnrch Histonr (founded 
by the Pantons and Dr. Bell, in Edin- 
bar^h\ who were always Bishops. The 
oandidate for Holy Orders, as the Canon 
No 6. declares, ** shall be properly ex- 
amined as to his literature, by two or 
more Presbyters appointed for that pur- 
pose by the Bishop who is to Ordain 
him ; and whom, as his examiners, he 
must satisfy of his being sufficiently 
acquainted with the whole of the New 
Testament in the original Greek, and 
at whose bidding he must compose a 
short treatise in Latin on some article 
of faith, as also a discourse in English 
oq any text of Scripture which they 
shall prescribe, and answer such ques- 
tions connected with theology and 
ecclesiastical history as they shall think 
proper to put to him ; and, before his 
admission to examination, the Bishop 
must, by sufficient Letters Testimonial, 
and by an attestation that the form 
usually called Si Q^i8 has been publicly 
read, be satisfied of his good life and 
conversation, as well as his good learn- 
ing. . . . And no one shall be 
promoted to the order of Priest until he 
shall have passed a more lull and com- 
plete examination." 

Trinity College, to the extent it is 
finished, is the most magnificent pile of 
scholastic buildings in Scotland. Its 
acoonmiodations and management will 
challenge comparison with those of any 
simihir establishment in England. It 
stands in the mountain valley of the 
Almond, one of the tributaries of the 
Tay, lying at the foot of the Grampians, 
about ten miles firom Perth. The situ- 
ation enjoys the advantage of complete 
seclusion ; while, from the circumstance 
of so many railways having their ter- 
mini at Perth, it is easily accessible 
from all parts of the kingdom. The 
climate is remarkably healthy, and the 
wild and beautiful scenery of the dis- 
trict cannot fail to afiect beneficially 
the youthful hearts which are brought 
under its inflnence. The buildings 
themselves (as designed for ultimate 
completion) form, apart firom the Chapel, 
a quadrangle^ 190 feet square, the en- 
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trance to which — an arched gateway 
surmounted by a tower — stands in the 
centre of the west side; the souUi 
side of the square being merely a clois- 
ter leadmg from the western front to 
the southern comer of the east front, 
from which latter point the Chapel H 
the College projects to the rear of the 
other buildings. The north side con- 
tains school-rooms, bed-rooms, and 
dormitories for the elder and younger 
boys of the school The west side con- 
tains additional bed-rooms and dormi- 
tories, accommodation for the students 
of the Theolojncal Department, and the 
residences of the warden, and sub- 
warden. The masters' rooms are placed 
in different parts of the building, so as 
to bring all the boys' bed-rooms and 
dormitories within reach of one or other 
of them. The south and east sides of 
the quadrangle are not yet erected* 
The latter is to contain a large school- 
room, and half the former is to be a 
cloister, completing the quadrangle. 
The Gbounds comprehend a space of 
twenty acres, which has been laid out in 
kitchen garden, walks, and plav-ground 
for cricket, fives, &c., for the boys and 
students. The Works already com- 
pleted have cost £42,000. This sum 
was contributed by the munificenoe and 
piety of many friends in many lands. 
In the list are to be found the names of 
the revered Adelaide, the Queen-Dow- 
ager, the late Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
the Bishops and Clergy of England and 
Scotland, the Society for Propagating 
Christian Elnowledge, &c., &c. The 
Chapel for the use of the College, was 
consecrated on the 1st May, 1861, and 
its cost, £8600, was solely defrayed by 
the present Warden, the Rev. Charles 
Worasworth, A.M., who is, at the time 
the printer is waiting this Sketch, 
Bishop-elect of the See of St. Andrews, 
Dunkeld, and Dunblane. This Chapel is 
one of the finest religious structures the 
Scottish Church possesses, and will not 
shame us when our hungry English 
brothers come up to spy out the eccle- 
siasUoal nakedness or our land. T^^ 
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two departmeDts of the CoHege — the 
Theological, intended ezcloBiyely for 
those who mean to take Holy Orders, 
and the Public School, which includes 
pupils of every variety of future profession 
-—are both carried on in one building, 
nnder the same authority, and, to a 
great extent, with similar influences. 
Many of those in School will, it is sup- 
posed, pass into the other department, 
and receive the whole of their educa- 
tion in the same place, and that par- 
ticular TRAiKiNQ suited to the especial 
calling of those who intend to have the 
core of souls. With regard to the sys- 
tem pursued in the Theological Depart- 
i^ent, the following may serve to con- 
vey an idea of its character : — Every 
student is required, before admission, 
to undergo a preliminary examination, 
to ensure the possession of a certain 
amount of Scriptural and classical 
knowledge. During the collegiate 
oourse, the main branches of study are 
—The Holy Bible, standard divinity 
works, moral philosophy, and church 
history. Each student has his own 
private room, with either a recess, or a 
small adjoining bed-room, which se- 
cures the privacy which is indispensable 
ibr study and retirement, and the prac- 
tice, also, of that individual life which 
his future callmg must involve. The 
Daily Public Prayers in the Chapel, the 
observation of those Fasts and Feasts 
which the Common Prayer-Book Kalen- 
dar marks, and the weekly Celebration 
of the Holy Communion, are closely ad- 
hered to as indispensable portions of the 
system. The number of students of aU 
kinds is not yet 100. They wear, 
ordinarily, the Oxford Scholars* Gown 
and Square Cap. The bays are attired 
in the Winchester Gown, and a round 
Black Cap, somewhat resembling the 
Prince Charlie Bonnet. On Sundays, 
Holy-Days, and Eves, the whole wear 
Surplices. Wondrous contrast, truly, 
with those Scarlet Bibs ordained for 
wear and tear at the Scotch Universi- 
ties! Query — Are such any relics of 
''The Scarlet LadyV We protest 
Bgaiast such ''Papal Aggression,** 



There are scholarships, from £10 to 
£30 per annum in value, which are 
awarded to those who deserve them. 
So much for the Theological Col- 
lege OF THE SCOmSH (EPISCOPAL) 

Chubch, which has elidted so much 
envy, jeidousy, and fidse assertion from 
those who detest the Church of Christ 
and all her holy ways. We oome 
next to 

St. Xinian's Cathedbal and 
College, Pebth. — This was the 
first Scottish Cathedral erected since 
the '* Reformation,*' and which was 
duly consecrated on the 11th De- 
cember 1861, by Dr. Forbes, the 
Lord Bishop of Brechin, acting ibr the 
aged Diocesan, Dr. Tony. This was 
certainly a mighty work. Those who 
had been accustomed to worship in a 
loft above weavers* shops, or in mud- 
built, straw-thatched bams, might well 
marvel at such a transition, when they 
were able to exchange these for em- 
bellishment and ornament at a cost of 
a half score thousands of pounds. The 
building occupies a prominent situation 
in the outskirts of Perth, and abuts 
upon the street which forms part <^ the 
road leading to Dunkeld. As yet, no 
more than the choir and transept, with 
a small portion of the nave and aisles, 
have been erected; but, when com- 
pleted, the nave will be extended to 
four compartments, or bays, with two 
square towers at the western end of 
each aisle, 160 feet high. The roof of 
the interior of the nave is of simple 
stained openwork; thai of the choir 
carvedrand richly painted. The Font, 
(placed at the door, where it ought), is 
of Fifeshire stone, with pillars of Peter- 
head granite^a very tasteful combina- 
tion of materials, which is also to be 
observed in the choir screen. The Altar 
is considered (by those whose opinion 
in architecture is worth the having) 
to be the finest in Great Britain. Since 
it was reared, however, the Altar in the 
College Chapel of Cnmbrae rivab it. 
Perth, placed in the very centre of Scot- 
land, being the capital of one of its largest 
and most populous counties, and having 
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a .great nnmber of strangers constantly 
passing through it — for these reasons 
it was well adapted for manifesting to 
a large nnmber of natives and strangers 
the beanty of the Churches Ritual, and 
her progressive advance towards her 
positive and proper position. It is 
further pointed out, bj its locality, as a 
most appropriate place for the residence 
of the Bishop of Dunkeld ; while, from 
its vicinity to Glenalmond, the seat of 
Trinity College, it must exercise a 
poweriul influence on the future desti- 
nies of the Church throughout the 
country. The Dean, Chancellor, Canons, 
&C., of this Cathedra], employ their 
whole time in the College, which is at- 
tached, for educating youth, or in the 
Services of the Cathedral, which are 
public twice every day, or in visiting 
the poor, whole and sick. The Clergy 
could not work half so well among the 
pooVf nor could they stand the drudgeiy 
of their toil, nor the constant reproaches 
they meet with (which, by the way, 
strengthen the cords of the Church very 
wonderfully,^ if they had not their ele- 
gant and hope-inspiring Church to 
soothe their spirits in the various acts 
of Worship. Men, wholike to be "Free," 
may use their Freedom in blasting 
their smoke against what they call 
**Formali8in;** but as long as the 
spirit is confined within a tabernacle of 
flesh, men will be deeply afflicted by 
external things. An elegant Church, 
with characteristic and corresponding 
Worship, is a type of Heaven ; and no 
one who has the fear of God, and the 
hope of worshipping as they in Heaven 
do, can enter such a Place without peni- 
tence, reverence, and awe. A very re- 
markable instance of the advance of 
the Scottish Church was signally deve- 
loped in this Cathedral by the Burial 
therein on the Idth Oct., 1852, of Dr. 
Tony, the Lord Bishop of St. Andrews, 
Dunkeld, and Dunblane. This venerable 
Prelate died atPeterhead on the 8d of the 
month, in the seventieth year of his 
Priesthood, in the forty-fourth of his Epis- 
copate, and in the eighty-ninth of his age. 
Ordained at a time when the Church in 



Scotland was ^^ under dond,*' he saw it 
pass through many changes of circum- 
stance. From a state of prostration, 
it had come to be fawned upon by <*the 
powers that be" — ^from a state of the 
most scanty provision, it had become, 
in several instances, comparatively rich 
and exalted. Without one comely Edi- 
fice that she could call her own at the 
time when he took her yoke upon him, 
and voluntarily shared the burden of 
her sorrows, — Houses of Prayer bad ra- 
pidly risen up, of the most stately pro- 
portions and exquisite workmanship. 
The good Bishop began his Ministry in 
a kitchen, and continued without any 
better accommodation for several years ; 
yet he lived to preside over the first Dio- 
cese in which the Cathedral System was 
revived, and his Funeral Obsequies were 
Celebrated with a pomp and honour 
never equalled since the '^Reforma- 
tion." His Body lay in state in the 
nave of his own Cathedral the night 
prior to the Funeral, while the Cathec&al 
Clergy relieved each other by turns in 
watching and singing Psalms. The 
Coffin was covered with a black pall, 
embroidered with a crimson Cross, hav- 
ing also the Mitre and Crosier laid 
thereon. On the piers of the arches, 
and over the west door, were hung the 
Arms of the three Dioceses. Six tapers, 
three on each side, were placed by the 
Body. The Sanctuary of the Cathedral, 
hung with black cloth, the bier, the 
hearse or canopy shrouding the Corpse, 
the funeral hatchments, the immense 
concourse of people who were admitted 
to pass round the bier — all seen by the 
dim light of the tapers — it was, indeed, 
a sight to strike with awe, and one 
which will not be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. On the day of the 
Funeral, the Bishop's Body was borne by 
aged and middle-aged men — all of them 
Communicants at the Altar of St. Ni- 
nian's, and many of them Converts 
within the last four years to the Church. 
As the procession moved up the nave 
from the western porch, the Sentences 
were chanted by the Choristers, the 
Cathedral Bell tolUn^ ^^^i:^ xg&bl\)^j^ ^^ . 
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while ; and the whole of the Burial Office 
was 80 affectingly solemn, that veiy few 
eyes were dry during its performance. 
He that had executed his Office in a 
ham, was thus at last laid in his Grave 
at the North side of the Altar of his own 
Cathedral Church; in the veiy city 
where that infturiated Demagogue, John 
Knox, first despoiled and pillaged the 
Church of God, seconded by a lawless 
mobil 

St. Margaret's College, Crieff, 
is another evidence of zeal and success 
within the last half dozen years. This , 
Institution was established for providing 
young ladies with superior training and 
education, in accordance with the Prin- 
ciples of the Church. Heretofore Church 
families were at a loss to know what to 
do in the education of then* daughters, 
as, when they were boarded in fiesby- 
terian and other boarding-houses of like 
quality, they were incessantly teazed 
and laughed to scorn by the majority of 
voices. Here, however, parents can 
possess the highest possible guarantee 
that their children will be treated with 
the tenderest care, and their moral and 
religious feelings watched over with the 
most sedulous solicitude, which are 
rarely to be met with, except under the 
parental roof. This is veritably a kind 
home. Crieff possesses eveiy advan- 
tage that can be desired for an estab- 
lishment of this kind. Situated in the 
beautiful vale of Stratheam, at the foot 
of the Grampians, the salubrity of its ! 
climate, and the grandeur of its scenery, 
can hardly be surpassed. 

Church and College of the 
Holy Spirit, Isle of Cumbrae.— 
On the 29th May, 1849, the Hon. G. 
F. Boyle, laid the first stone of these 
magnificent Buildings, after the usual 
prefatory Services appointed for such 
occasions. This nobleman is probably ^ 
the exception, in modem times, who! 
has dedicated his fortune to holy pur- j 
poses. These Piles have ahready cost I 
him £30,000. Mr. Butterfield, (the' 
architect of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, 
and of St. Ninian's, Perth,) designed 
tAe plans. The College Chapel very 
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much resembles, in the interior, the 
Perth Cathedral. To it there is attached 
a steeple one hundred and sixty feet 
high, with a chime of twelve bells, and 
a clock that strikes the quarters : off the 
chou*, in an arched recess there is placed 
a very valuable and large organ ; and 
adjacent, there is an Oratory, or private 
Chapel, where are kept, as in ancient 
Religious Houses, the *' Seven Canonical 
Hours of Prayer," in compliance with 
the saying of the Psalmist, ^^ Seven 
times a-day do I praise Thee." The 
College and Choristers' House are con- 
tiguous: on the ground floor are the 
large Hall or Library, next the Lecture 
Room fitted up with School apparatus, 
and the private Studies for the Clergy. 
A Dinmg-Hall, or Refectory, is apart 
from the College, which is approached 
through a spacious cloister. In the 
upper storey are the dormitories for 
the students, infirmary, and rooms for 
the Founder, Provost, and Canons. 
In the belfiry are the bells used for 
the Oratory and for other specialties 
connected with the College. The Com- 
munion Vessels got the prize at the 
Great Exhibition in London. The site 
occupies a rising ground in the rear 
of tiie Garrison, (where Mr. Boyle re- 
sides, being also the residence of the 
Countess Dowager of Glasgow, his 
mother,) commanding extensive views 
down the Frith of Clyde, Ailsa Craig, 
the mountains of Arran, and having 
the watering-place of MUlport at the 
foot. The fiiying out of the grounds in 
terraces is most tasteful. Besides the 
College and College Chapel, there are 
erectd a School for the children in the 
village who may choose to attend the 
Sei*vices of the Church, together with a 
neat little Church, dedicated in honour of 
St.Andrew. The Founder beingweightily 
impressed with the sad state in which 
the Scottish Nation is, through multi- 
farious divisions, conceived it his duty 
to exalt the Worship of the Scottish 
Church to that degree of sigi^ficant 
Ceremonial which might indicate the 
relationship which ought to be exhi- 
bited in the Churdi below, as fore- 
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shadowing the adorations of the Hosts 
above — but which were hindered by the 
protracted sufferings and drawbacks 
which she had to undergo. 

High time was it that such Institu- 
tions as those of Cnmbrae, Glenalmond, 
Perth, and Crieff should be in operation, 
as guardians of youth from such awful 
DELUSIONS as are taught by other sys- 
tems. — God in no part of His Word 
teaches that He elects any particular 
persons, absolutely and unconditionally, 
unto eternal life. Those Texts which 
self-opinionated followers seize hold of, 
with presumptuous assurance, startling 
some and maddening others, amount to 
no more than this, viz., that God does 
of His own free will, elect certain indi- 
viduals into His visible Church upon 
earth, i,e. into the Kingdom of Heaven; 
or Kingdom of Grace, — or into that 
Net which gathers fish of every kind. 
There they are placed by God^s choice, 
blest with the privileges and bound by the 
duties of the Catholic Faith ; and bein^ 
placed there, and distinguished by the 
seal of Holy Baptism from the heathen 
world, with whom he has made no 
covenant, ^though we have no war- 
rant from that to infer their condem- 
nation,) these Baptized, or Regenerated 
by Water and the Holy Ghost, or In- 
corporated into Christ's Mystical Body 
(all which are synonymous terms) — 
these will, if they '* make their calling 
ing and election sure,'' finally reach 
their Heavenly Inheritance. But, alas ! 
for their own wilful perverseness and 
neglect of the Means of Grace (which 
can alone ordinarily flow or come 
through Christ's Holy Church or Mys- 
tical Body) although " many be" thus 
"called,'* "few," comparatively, we 
are told, " will be chosen.'' 

In the administration of the affairs of 
earth, the Creator is often pleased to 
employ the feeblest instruments, as they 
appear to us, for the accomplishment of 
most important ends; and to select 
what we might deem the most unpro- 
mising spots, as centres of great attrac- 
tion. loNA, one of the smallest of the 
British Isles, possessing no enticement 



but that of cheerless barrenness, has 
obtained imperishable renown as the 
conservatory of the Christian Faith at a 
time when the darkness of heathenism 
hovered over almost the whole of 
northern Europe, and as the fountain- 
head whence issued the evangelization 
of that empire, which, although a mere 
speck in the map, may justly sustain its 
designation as ^^ Mistress of the 
WorldJ*^ So, in God's own good time, 
from the noble Fanes wondronsly up- 
reared on this other Western Isle, hope- 
ful are we that its well-nurtured in- 
mates may yet stand rivals with those 
of ancient IcolumkilL 

Believing that Presbyteriani8m,'mih 
its multiform offshoots, is a mere human 
device, invented along with its creduli- 
ties in these " latter days ;** — ^believing 
that its system of worship (if worship it 
is) is neither Apostolic nor Primitive; 
— believing that its whole conglomera- 
tion is the ingenuity of a Swiss ; — ^un- 
trammelled, in a great measure, as our 
youth now are from defective Educa- 
tional Establishments, so far as Reli- 
gion is concerned; — cheered with the 
revival and steady increase which have 
of late confounded " the army of the 
aliens ;" — we are not faithless in believ- 
ing in a glorious future, when our own 
members will appreciate more and more 
their once buried, but now risen Zion, 
and when a nominal Faith will be 
severely scrutinised, and birth-right 
adherence will give way to every can- 
did and inquiring thinker. At present 
there is an evident current of events, 
which day by day advances the in- 
terests of the long-depressed Scottish 
Church, seemingly the more that she is 
reviled by those whose tongues are no 
slander. In the wonderful providence of 
God, her existence, character, position 
and daims, have become well-known, 
and are now strongly advocated in Eng- 
land. Recent Acts of the Legislature 
have not merely rescued her from ob- 
scurity and abasement, but have placed 
her in a position, by means of which 
she has struck more deeply and firmly 
her roots. 
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Albeit the Legal reoognition that the 
(Episcopal) Church of Scotland is in 
fall Communion with the United Church 
of England and Ireland, (vide Act of 
8d and 4th Victoria, cap. 83, 1840,— 
to say nothing of the repeatedly printed 
Speeches in Imperial Parliament, and 
Testimonies of her Bishops, Peers, &c.,) 
one nnfratemal hindrance is in the path 
of the Scottish Ordained Clergyman, 
viz., the Legal disability to hold 
*^ Preferment" in England or Ireland. 

The deplorable nuisance exists in the 
Scottish (Episcopal) Church of having 
** Vestries^^^ or a few individuals, titled 
**Mani^er8" or "Proprietors," em- 
powered with the "right of Presenta- 
tion to any Chapel vacant.** The usual 
jkest for a Candidate is the reading the 
Service^ and the preaching a Sermon 
or two! 

Those parties who guarantee the 
Minister's salary are the Patrons of a 
Charge, it has been said. In con- 
travention of the Canon, rarely is any 
Stipulation given, which it is the 
Bishop's duty to insist upon; a host 
of sundry ofiScials is kept, who share in 
a fiir better ratio than the Minister, being 
frequently paid months before him, 
while he is left, as it were, residuary 
legatee. This anangement oftentimes 
osJy affords godless individuals a conve- 
nience to rebuff their Clergyman with im- 
pudent, illiterate gibes at their meetings, 
if he happen to have pricked to the quick 
their guilty consciences in the discharge 
of OiBSce. The chief avengement which 
they of low degree in Faith and Prac- 
tice can award upon their Spiritual 
Guides, is shutting up the exchequer, 
— " giving up their seats,** or rather by 
retaming them and sitting rent-free. 
In a body supported by optional offer- 
ings, the Clergyman is tempted to with- 
hold sound Doctrine and needftd Re- 
buke, and to curry the favour of the 
ignorant and profane, l^ty him if he 
beso unfortunate as to reach his "three- 
score years and ten,*' when his faculties 
begin to wane, when his life of slavery 
wiU be only amnesty^ resembling in 
de&mtiYe characteristic the position of a 



worn-out horse, whose former applauded 
value, is now estimated at the lowest 
discount. 

The Kevival which has been going 
on for nearly the last score years, more 
in England than in Scotland (the for- 
mer having far the most need, inas- 
much as there the hindrance was a lack 
of life, while in the latter it was ctr- 
cumstantial disability that intervened) 
has been by the popular voice (cer- 
tainly far from being a trustworthy one) 
nicknamed " PuseyisnC* vel " Trac- 
tarianism,** Prior to this Revival in 
England, the Services of the Church 
were too generally coldly and irrever- 
antly Cel&ated. Chimsfaes, especi- 
ally those in large towns, which should 
ever be open, were closed day by day, 
as if Religion were to be attended to 
only on one day out of seven, and ne- 
glected the rest. Holy Communion, in 
many places, was but rarely Celebrated 
— perhaps only three or four times a- 
year — whereas in the Apostles' days, it 
was weekly y if not daily. The occa- 
sional OfiSces were curtailed and muti- 
lated to suit individual tastes, and 
square with peculiar views and theories, 
and not with those laid down in the 
Book of Common Praver. In the per- 
formance of Divme Worship, little at- 
tention was paid to th» Rubrics, or Di- 
rections for conducting the Services. 
Lnkewannness, apathy, and neglect, 
were the crying dns of the Chime's 
Officers and Members. At length, the 
Voice of God called to the Church to 
awake from her lethargy. That Voice 
was heard, and awakened zeal and 
energy began to repiur the waste places 
of the bmd. Churches, beantiftd to 
look upon, and Schools for the young, 
rose up in every land. The belles— long 
silent but on Sundays— sent forth their 
Daily summons to the House of God. 
On every Sunday and Festival, in nume- 
rous Churches, the Blessed Eucharist — 
the chief act of Christian Worship- 
was now Celebrated. The Ritual Obser- 
vances and significant Ceremonials have 
been restored— costiy Decorations have 
been bestowed on God's House, as more 
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worthy of such than any private domi- 
ofle — and Ordination Yows solenmly 
made, have been scrapnlonsly kept It 
was not to be expected that sncb a 
change should take place without pro- 
voking remark and exciting hostility. 
Existing habits were broken in upon — 
old but authorized Customs revived. 
The unhappy conduct of some who have 
proved unfaithful to the Church of their 
Baptism, by joining the Romish Com- 
munion, has added fuel to the fire of 
vimlency, and impaired the endeavonra 
of those who wished to adhere to the 
plain grammatical sense of the Church's 
Formularies. Now, the Scottish (Epis- 
copal) Church thoroughly joined in all 
this fiEYiYAL. However, there were 
not two parties within her bosom, 
neither had she any clerical amuse- 
ments to subvert, nor Advowsons for 
disposal, nor Sectors sporting in the 
Continent : the stigma upon her was 
and is in her lofty Patrons allowing 
those ^^ who minister about Holy Things 
not to live of the Sacrifice," and in 
callously 8u£Eering those *^ who wait at 
the Altar not to be partakers with the 
Altar." 

The great stumbling-block of the 
present generation is the Doctrine of 
Sacramental Efficacy^ and especially 
of Holy Baptism, For this, as for 
eveiy other Doctrine, Kite, or Cere- 
mony, our appeal is to the Formularies 
of the Church, Let any one read dispas- 
sionately the o£Gice8 for Baptism in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and then 
form his judgment. Some who have 
endeavoured to force a non-natural in- 
terpretation upon our Articles of Faith 
to make them square with their own 
conceptions, have at length been driven 
firom their £Edse position, and compelled 
to acknowledge that there can be no 
doubt as to the teaching of the Church 
on Baptism. In his work on ihe Union 
of Church and State, The Hon. B. W. 
Noel says, Q). 418,) " I once laboured 
hard to convince myself that our Re- 
formers did not and could not mean 
that In&nts are Regenerated by Bap- 
tism, — but no reasoning ayails. This 



language is too plain." In a foot-note 
Mr. Noel quotes fix>m a Charge of the 
present Bishop of Worcester, in which 
the following passage oocm's : — ^* It 
seems impossible in the &ce of the Ar- 
ticles of our Church, and of the above 
expressions directed to be used in the 
Catechism, and the Services for Bap- 
tism and Confirmation, to deny that the 
Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration is 
distinctively the doctrine of the Church." 
Baptist Noel was consistent in aposta- 
tizing from the Church, when he could 
not conscientiously believe in her Doc- 
trines; and it would be well for the 
Church if those self-dotted ^^Evangeli- 
calSf** or " Low Churchmen,'*^ would 
also retire from the Ministry of the 
Church whose Doctrines they don't up- 
hold and teach ; or rather be Excom- 
municated therefrom, as this latter pro- 
cess would make their earlier harvest of 
such cumberers. 

Think over these extracts from the 
writings of the ^* Refosmebs." ^id- 
let (Bishop of London — ^martyr, 1555) 
says, in the Parker Society Edition m 
his works, p. 240 — "The water in 
Baptism hath grace promised, and by 
that Grace the Holy Spirit is given: 
not that Grace is included in Water, 
but that Grace cometh by Water." 
Latimer (Bishop of Worcester — ^mar- 
tyr, 1555), says, in Park. Soc. Edition 
of his works, vol. ii. p. 134 — " In what 
trouble and calamity soever we be let 
us remember that we be Baptized." 
Cranheb (Archbishop of Canterbury 
— ^martyr, 1556), says, in P. S. Ed. of 
his works, vol. i. p. 26 — "St. Paul 
says, ^as many as be baptized in 
Christ put Christ upon them ;' never- 
theless, this is done in divers respects ; 
for in Baptism it is done in respect of 
Regeneration, and in the Holy Commu- 
nion in respect of Nourishment and 
Augmentation." /&id, p 176— "What 
Christian man would say that we be 
not Regenerated, both body and soul, 
as well in Baptism as in the Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of Christ? or 
that in Baptism we be not united to 
Christ' B Urnmty \rj \s» Umc5bs*AV^ 
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Thid, p. 3i66 — ^^Afl in Baptism we 
must think that as the Priest pntteth 
his hand to the child outwardly, and 
washeth him with Water, so most we 
think that God pntteth to His hand in- 
wardly, and washeth the in&nt with 
His Hdy Spirit; and, moreover, tiiat 
Christ dKmself cometh down upon the 
child, and apparelleth him with His 
own Self." '' The Second Birth is bj 
the Water of Baptism, whidi St Pan! 
calleth the Bath of Regeneration, be- 
canse onr sins be forgiven ns in Bap- 
tism, and the Holy Ghost is ponred into 
OS as into God's beloved children ; so 
tiiat by the power and working of the 
Holy Ghost we be bom again spiritn- 
lUly, and made new creatnres. And so 
by Baptism we enter the kingdom of 
God, and shall be saved for ever, if 
we continue to our lives' end in the 
ftuth of Christ." Jewel (Bishop of 
Samm — died, 1571) says, in Tracts of 
the Angl. Fathers, v. i. p. 80— '< Such 
s change is made^in) the ^Sacrament of 
Baptism. Through the power of God*e 
working, the Water is turned into 
Blood ; they that be washed in it re- 
ceive the remisdon of sins. The grace 
of God doth always w(H*k witii His 
Sacraments ; bat we are taught not to 
sedk the grace of God in the Sign, but 
to assure ourselves, by receiving the 



Sign, that it is given us by the thing 
signified. For tbb cause are in&nts 
baptised, because they are born in sin, 
and cannot become i^nritnal but by this 
New Buth of Water and the Spirit'' 
Notwithstanding llie explicitness of 
this language, penned by men who 
burned at t£e stake for the Church of 
England, the Scriptural Doctrine of 
Baptismal Begeneratioa is actually de- 
nied, not only by many of the laity-— 
(who may perha^ do so from ignor- 
<mo«)— but even by the dergy. 

So the term ^^Pubeyism," which 
Newi^p^vtyros exult in applying to 
B(q>ti8mal Eegeneratum, as also to a 
certain dass of other Doctrines, to 
which may be applied the testing Rule 
for the reception of all Doctrines, viz., 
AzniQUiTY, UioyEBSALiTT, and Con- 
seivt, may, with justice, be equally 
palmed on Cranmer^ Latimer, Bidley, 
and Jewels (indnding the Booh of 
Common Prayer,) than to any person 
or party who may admire Dr. Puse/s 
Writings ; (which, by the way, ought 
not to be condemned before having 
been read) 98 Baptismal Regeneration, 
is proved by the above quotations to 
have been unflindungly hdd as Scrip- 
tural, Three Centuries before that holy 
and erudite Divine was bom. 
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The Gbqrch of Scotland, or the 
Kirkf as it is often called, is that 
brandi of the Church of Christ which 
is by law established in the northern 
part of Britain, and to the maintenance 
<^ which its inhabitants, amid many 
severe and protracted struggles, have 
dung with hereditary attachment for 
more than three centuries. From the 
time of the Reformation down to 1740, 
the great mass of the population pro- 
fessed the religion, and ranged them- 
selves within the pale of that establish- 
ment. With the exception of a very 
small number of Catholics, Episcopa- 
lians, and Cameronians, dissent was 
entirely unknown ; and even now that 
the ancient unity in ecclesiastical affairs 
has in form been broken up, there is 
still a greater harmony of opinion and 
feeling on religious matters in Scotland, 
than is to be found perhaps in any other 
country of Christendom. Of the vari- 
ous sects that have sprung into exist- 
ence, the principal, in point both of 
numbers and influence, while seceders 
from the communion, adhere faithfully 
and zealously to the standards of the Es- 
tablished Church. In other words, though 
in a state of separation, they continue 
amid their several peculiarities to follow 
her doctrine, discipline, and form of 
government; and, therefore, as she is 
the model from which so many of 
them have drawn their derivative forms 
of ecclesiastical worship and polity, it 
may be expedient to give a frdl view of 
her constitution, such as may render 
unnecessary the repetition of similar 
detailiei, in ijae snbseqoent notices to be 



given in this work, of Presbyterian sects 
in Scotland. 

The form of worship is exceedingly 
simple and solemn. The service is 
begun by the singing of a psalm, 
previously announced and read aloud 
by the minister. Then a prayer is 
offered, a chapter generaUy reaa from 
the Old or New Testament, and *a 
smaller portion of a psalm sung. These 
preliminaries over, a discourse is ad- 
dressed to the people assembled, which 
having been followed by prayer and 
praise as before, the service is dosed by 
the minister pronouncing with extended 
hands the apostolic benediction. The 
service is usually finished in less than 
two hours. 

Such is the ordinaiy routine of wor* 
ship in the Church of Scotland, and, as 
thus described, it seems to have been 
studiously arranged by its founders, in 
order that by the extreme simplidty of 
its forms it might be as &r removed as 
possible from the pompous ceremonial 
of the Popish Church, which it sup- 
planted at the Reformation. There is 
no altar, no liturgy, no organ or instru- 
mental music of any kind — ^no cere- 
monies of human invention to engage 
the senses or imagination : evety part 
of the service seems to have been 
ordered as with a jealous anxiety to 
exclude every thing that mi^ht prevent 
the great truths of rdigion from reach- 
ing, through the medium of the under- 
standing, the devotional fedings of tha 
heart. Thus, at the very commence- 
ment of the service, in the department 
of sacred music, where it mi^lit bA 
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supposed that scientific taste might be 
indulged with less risk to piety than in 
any other part, the Presbyterian worship 
displays the simplicity of her character. 
This interesting portion of the service, 
instead of being left to a choir of mer- 
cenary musicians, is performed by the 
whole congregation present, who, with 
miited voices, follow the precentor after 
he has commenced the first notes, or 
finished the first line, esteeming it their 
privilege as well as their duty to take 
a personal share in singing the praises 
of their God and Kedeemer. The 
words of this sacred music are furnished 
fix)m two sourC'CS. The first is a met- 
rical version of the Psalms of David, 
which, having been sanctioned by the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, and 
Btill fiirther improved by our General 
Assembly, was ratified by an act of the 
S6ottish Parliament at Edinburgh, 8th 
January, 1650. It is a version in which 
although there are many uncouth, 
quaint, and inharmonious lines, these 
blemishes are far outbalanced by the 
manifold exceUencies that distinguish 
it — its simple versification, and the 
extraordinary closeness with which it 
approaches to the style of the prose 
translation, enabling the worshipper to 
employ in his devotional strains the 
very words which the Spirit indited. 
The second source of Scottish Psalmody 
is found in a collection of Metrical 
Translations and Paraphrases of Scrip- 
ture, supplementary to the Psalms, and 
containing interesting announcements 
of the grand blessings of the gospel, as 
well as plain statements of Christian 
duty— in short, embodying such senti- 
ments as an evangelical preacher is 
likely to enlarge upon, add expressed 
in that lively style which tends to 
quicken and elevate the tone of devo- 
tional feeling, which his previous 
exhortation may be supposed to have 
begun. This collection of hymns, 
original and selected, after having been 
for many years under the earnest con- 
sideration of the church, and subjected 
to the most rigid scrutiny to make it 
suitable both in sentiment and language 



for the purposed of public worship, at 
length received the formal sanction of 
the General Assembly of 1781, which 
appointed it "to be used in public 
worship and in congregations, wherever 
the minister finds it for edification.'* 
This caution was necessary — for the peo- 
ple at large and many even of the clergy 
of the period could not be reconciled to 
its introduction, on the ground of strong 
conscientious scruples, to employ in 
the praises of God any composition that 
flowed ft-om an uninspired source. 
Such prejudices, however, have long 
ago died away, and the almost univer- 
sal suffrage of the Christian public in 
Scotland is borne to the fact, that this 
selection of Metrical Translations and 
Paraphrases appointed to be used by 
the authority and sanction of the 
Church is, for beauty of sentiment, as 
well as a fine vein of Scriptural sim- 
plicity and devotional feeling, second 
to none in the English language. 
These are the sacred songs whidi are 
used in the worship of the Scottish 
Church. They are sung, not chanted ; 
and the tunes which obtain the greatest 
favour everywhere, even in the most 
educated and fashionable congregations, 
are, with the exception of a few by 
modem composers, those slow, solemn, 
and impressive strains which have been 
hallowed by long and venerable associ- 
ations with the memory of our Presby- 
terian forefathers. To a stranger the 
Psalmody of the Presbyterian Church 
appears dull and lifeless ; and Wesley, 
whose susceptible ear had been long 
habituated to the varied measures and 
light airs of the Methodist hymns, has 
recorded his feelings of surprise and 
disappointment at "the cold and unin- 
teresting manner of singing in Scotland." 
But the tunes are sufficient to enliven 
the calm and reflecting minds of Scots- 
men, and they awaken associations that 
find a response in every bosom. So 
averse are the people generally to 
innovations in these melodies, that 
when early in the present century the 
"repeating tunes" were introduced, 
i.e., tunes in whidi one or another of 
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the lines in a stanza were snng twice 
over, numbers of the old people refused 
to join in the praise, or lef); the place 
of worship altogether. At a still 
earlier period, when, in consequence of 
the generally increasing ability to 
read amongst the church-going popula- 
tion, a strong desire arose in singmg 
the praises of God, to go on without 
the intermission of the precentor read" 
ing each line before the congregation, 
the Assembly of 1746 resolved to 
introduce the change gradually, by 
recommending the adoption of the new 
method to the people, first, in their 
private houses and at family worship. 
These, facts illustrate the strong hold 
which the forms of the national worship 
have taken of the Scottish mind, and 
show that the popular character is so 
strongly moulded by the simple genius 
of Presbytery, that the refinements and 
artificial graces of composition, either 
in Psalmody or Sacred Music, are 
entirely unsuitable and distasteful. 
One peculiarity, however, remains to 
be noticed, which is less worthy of 
commendation, viz., that the congrega- 
tion continues seated while in the act 
of sui^g the Psalms; and whether 
this practice arose at first from the 
great distances people travelled to 
dinrch, or from the long prayers that 
precede and follow the psalmody, the 
impropriety of the posture is so mani- 
fest, that nothing but the force of 
immemorial custom could make it be 
overlooked. 

The people all rise at the prayer, 
which is offered by the minister 
standing also in front of the congrega* 
tion, with clasped hands and with eyes 
shut, the better to secure his mind from 
being interrupted by external objects 
while in the solemn act of ad- 
dressing God. The public prayers 
are always without the shackles of 
prescribed forms; for the directory of 
public worship shows only the manner, 
and not, except m very general terms, 
the substance of the sentiments to be 
expressed. This custom of praying 
extempore is one of the x^gious 



practices of their ancestors, of which 
the Scottish people have always been 
peculiarly tenacious, and there is 
nothing which they are universally less 
willing to endure, or more prone to 
ridicule, than repeated prayers. Hence, 
as the devotions are the momentary 
effusion, or, at least, the private com- 
position of the speaker, and every man's 
thoughts are apt to run in a certain 
channel, and to be expressed in certain 
words or combinations of words that 
become familiar to his mind, min- 
isters are obliged more or less to study 
variety in conducting the devotional 
part of the service. There is some 
difiiculty in doing this in the opening 
prayer, which always mdudes a 
statement of those wants and feelings, 
and a supplication for those blessings • 
which nature and Christianity lead us 
to reiterate at every approach to God. 
But the utmost variety is attainable in 
the concludmg prayer, in which it ia 
customary to recapitulate the leading 
topics that pervaded the discourse in 
the form of petitions for grace to enable 
the hearers to carry the lessons of 
heavenly wisdom into practice. These 
prayers usually last for a quarter of an 
hour — perhaps too great an effort for 
the generality of minds to engage with 
sustained attention in a pure act of 
devotion. But the people are accus- 
tomed to such protracted standing, and, 
where the service is strictly of a devo- 
tional character, that space of time is 
not too long for overtaking all the 
topics which a public prayer ought to 
embrace. 

The discourse holds a prominent 
place in the worship of the Scottish 
Churchy So much are the people 
accustomed to regard it of pre-eminent 
importance, that this habit of thought 
has moulded then* common conversation; 
and, while an inhabitant of England 
speaks of going to chapel, or attending 
service, a native of Scotland compre- 
hends all the purposes of church 
attendance in the phrase of going to 
hear a particular minister. The fore- 
noon's discourse OQuaiata ^ ^^ V^!(;^:QS!^ 
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or exposition of Scripture. The nsnal 
practioe is to select a book, say one of 
the gospels or epistles, and to proceed 
from beginning to end regolarlj through 
its successive chapters, expounding a 
considerable portion, longer or shorter, 
as its connection with the context may 
indicate, on every Sabbath. This is a 
most useful species of instruction, which 
is almost peculiar to Scotland, and is 
attended with many advantages, — espe- 
cially as it both enables a minister, by 
bringing all his natural and acquired 
resources to bear on the illustration of 
a passage, to exhibit to his hearers a 
full and connected view of Divine truth, 
and affords him, at the same time, as 
diversified topics are brought in the 
course of review before him, an oppor- 
tunity of admonishing his people on 
many faults in their life and practice, 
without incurring the charge of an invi- 
dious reference. The aflemoon's dis- 
course, which is always a sermon, is in 
like manner founded on a short passage 
or single verse of Scnpture, prefixed not 
as a motto, but a text, out of which the 
address is formed, and instead of being 
a superficial essay, or a loose harangue, 
it is a solid, substantial discussion oif 
one leading subject — the burden of it 
being to blend doctrine with duty, 
principle with practice, illustrations 
of faith with evangelical motives 
to obedience. Where there is only 
one diet of worship on a Sabbath, 
as in the generality of country parishes, 
it is customary to give both a lecture 
and sermon at the same meeting, a 
short interval being afforded by the 
interposition of a psalm and a prayer. 
The preparation of two and sometimes 
three discourses a-week, each of which 
occupies from forty to fifly minutes in the 
delivery, makes the stated public duties 
of a Presbyterian minister a very onerous 
task, especially as the high measure of 
intelligence that distinguishes the great 
body of the people forbids him to 
descend to a low colloquial strain, or 
to dole out merely stale and common- 
place truths. He is obliged — even 
fyJieD preaciung to congregations in the 



country, where the people, through the 
medium of the parish schools, as 
well as family instruction, acquire 
from their early years a more or less 
intimate acquaintance with the range 
of Biblical subjects — to aim at a digni- 
fied style of elocution, and variety and 
richness of illustration, as there are few 
places in Scotland where the hearers are 
not capable of appreciating the merits of 
a weU-prepared and connected discourse. 
The labour of preparing those public 
discourses is immensely increased, by 
the necessity of delivering them as 
spoken addresses. Owing to the deep 
and long-prevailing disl'^e of written 
notes, the clergy — in a countiy where 
acceptability is indispensable to useful- 
ness in their sacred office, feel them- 
selves under a moral necessity of yield- 
ing to the popular prejudice ; and accord- 
ingly from time immemorial, the prac- 
tice in Scotland, down till a considerable 
time afler the Revolution in 1688, was, 
that sermons pronounced in Scottish 
pulpits were unread. In such circum- 
stances, however, one of two things is 
the inevitable result — that either the 
minister having confidence in himself, and 
in his power of extempore speech, will 
abandon all idea of preparatory study, 
and content himself with going through 
the public service in a loose manner, 
and with the unselected words of the 
moment; or, if he is not possessed ol 
this natural fluency, he will be obliged 
first of all to write out his discourses, 
and aflerwards commit them verbatim 
to memory. This latter method, judg- 
ing torn the average extent of ability 
in speaking, will be the most common ; 
and many, who have neither quick nor 
retentive powers of recollection, will 
find the effort so great as to occupy one 
or sometimes two days a-week, to the 
neglect of other duties, and of tlie general 
improvement of their minds. To escape 
fix)m this drudgery, an attempt was 
made early in the middle of the last 
century to depart from the ancient prac- 
tice of delivering sermons, and, in imi- 
tation of the preachers in the English 
Church, to read them from beginning 
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to end. ThU innovation was intro- 
daoed by a few of the moderate 
clergy, whose ministrations were ex- 
tremely unpopular, and who affected to 
entertain the greatest -contempt for the 
opinions and feelings of the people on 
this subject. For a long time the prac- 
tice was confined to the boldest and 
most careless of that class, the more 
respectable adherents declining to 
give their countenance to a novelty 
which drew forth such general condem- 
nation. Their scruples, also, gradu- 
ally disappearing, the practice was 
adopted to a large extent by the clergy 
of this description, and finally became, 
for nearly half a century, a mark or 
criterion of the party in the church to 
which a preacher belonged. Many 
of the principal men among the 
moderate party, however, continued 
to oppose it as a dangerous innova- 
tion ; and Blair, to the end of his life, 
directed against it the weight of ids 
immitigated censure, as destructive of 
ail pulpit eloquence. In process of 
time, numbers of the evangelical 
minbters had recourse to it, on the 
ground of age, and bodily or mental 
infinnities. More recently, the examples 
of Sir Henry Moncrieff and Dr. Andrew 
Thomson in Edinburgh, and of Dr. 
Chalmers in Glasgow, whose fervid and 
sanctified eloquence carried c^tive the 
hearts of thousands m spite of their 
exhibiting the appearances of written 
preparation, had a most powerful effect 
in changing the popular views on this 
point; and now the practice of reading 
their sermons in the pulpit is quite 
general amongst the ministers of all 
parties in the large cities and towns. 
In the country, however, the prejudice 
continues as wide- spread and inveterate 
as ever. Ministers in the rural parishes, 
especially in the remoter parts of the 
land, are in the habit for the most part 
of delivering then: discourses memoriter^ 
and voluntarily impose on themselves 
the schoolboy task of mandating what 
they have previously written, as an 
indispensable means of rendering their 
initructions acceptable and useful 



But the matter of a discourse is of 
infinitely more importance than the 
manner of its delivery; and we hasten 
to remark, that the sermons delivered 
from week to week in the pulpits of the 
Church of Scotland, are thoroughly per- 
vaded by the leaven of that Calvinistic 
doctrine which is embodied in the West- 
minster Confession. For purity and 
soundness in the faith — for fulness in 
the exhibition of Divine truth — for the 
enforcement of duty by the peculiar 
motives of the Gospel, as well as for 
fervour and impressiveness in the deliv- 
ery, the instructions given by the minis- 
ters of the Established Church generally, 
will stand a favourable comparison with 
those of any Christian denomination in 
the land. That this was not alwavs 
the case, is unhappily a matter of fact 
which cannot be denied nor concealed. 
There were not a few in the latter half 
of the preceding century, who enter- 
tained sentiments at variance with the 
standards of then: Church, as theur pub- 
lished writings too plainly attest; and 
it must be acknowledged, also, that 
the General Assemblies of that period 
were exceedingly remiss in taking notice 
of the progress of error, as well as guilty 
of dealing too leniently with the teachers 
of heterodox doctrine, instead of inflict- 
ing on them the sentence of expulsion. 
The Church of that period did to a great 
extent exhibit symptoms of degeneracy, 
both in the conduct of her ecclesiastical 
courts, and in the quality of the spirit- 
ual food that was dealt out from many 
of her pulpits. This, however, was no 
more than is true of other religions 
denominations in the land, ovar all of 
which a blight, more or less noxious, was 
cast by the prevalence of French philo- 
sophy. But that period of temporary 
decline has long ago passed away, and 
ever since the commencement of the 
present century tha% has been a con- 
stant and rapidly advancmg growth of 
evangelical prindjde and purity in all 
the departments of the Church's pro- 
cedure. The old distinction of moderate 
or moral preadiers has virtually or 
entirely ceased, and we beheve it tA ^ 
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as imdeniable as it is a gratifying fact, 
that there is at the present day but one 
Gospel preached in all the pnlpits of the 
Chmtih of Scotland. 

The datj of conducting public wor- 
ship is committed to a minister, as he 
is universally called in Scotland, trained 
by a regular course of theological edu- 
cation, and ordained by an ecclesiastical 
court to the functions of the sacred 
office. The institution of this minis- 
terial order is a feature that distin- 
guishes the Presbyterian, in common 
with the Episcopalian system, from that 
of Independents and Baptists, who, by 
a single act or vote, appoint any lay- 
meml^r of their body, thought to be 
possessed of the proper qualifications, 
to be the pastor of a congregation. 
The whole worship in the Presbyterian 
Church is conducted by one minister ; 
and when the charge is collegiate, or 
the clergyman of the parish is obliged 
from age or other infirmities to employ 
the partial services of an assistant, 
instead of the service being performed 
^ partly by one and partly by another, 
the practice is for each to undertake a 
diet of worship, or to officiate on alter- 
nate Sabbaths. While performmg their 
sacred duties, ministers in the Church 
of Scotland are attired in the Geneva 
gown and band, although, in many 
remote districts, the band only is used, 
that being the external badge of an 
ordained clerg3rman ; and they occupy 
the same pulpit firom the commencement 
to the dose of the service. 

Along with the branches of public 
worship enumerated above, we must 
class the dispensation of Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper. Baptism is, for the 
most part, adiministered publicly, and, 
although no objection is made to 
private baptisms in cases of sickness, 
inclement weather, or great distance, 
yet there is a strong feeling in favour 
of the ordinance being dispensed in the 
Church. The history of the primitive 
church, as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, evidently sanctions baptism 
in private ; but from the great abuses 
wiOi whii^ that practice was attended, 



both in early and in Popish times, as 
well as from its being solemnly de- 
nounced in the Articles of Perth, the pre- 
vailing disposition in Scotland has always 
been to have the rite administered in the 
church. The time appropriated to this 
service is immediately after the discourse 
is concluded, while the minds of the 
assembled congregation, solemnized by 
the influence of the previous devotions, 
are supposed to be in a frame the best 
fitted to receive further benefit from 
witnessing the symbolical rite. It 
ought to be mentioned, that admission 
to this and the other sealing ordinance, 
though in theory an act of the kirk- 
session, is practically committed to the 
minister, whose duty it is to have a 
private conference with the applicant, 
and who always acts according to his 
own discretion, except in peculiar or 
difficult cases. The general rule of 
procedure, however, is clearly defined ; 
for the ecclesiastical laws do not allow 
him to refuse the ordinances of the 
Church to any except those lying under 
a charge of immorality, or disqualified 
by gross ignorance. Where these 
obstacles do not intervene, the elder, 
after due inquiry, certifying the Chris- 
tian morals of the applicant, and the 
minister being satisfied with the mea- 
sure of his religious knowledge, he is 
admitted to the privilege ; and while 
provision is made for the baptism of 
adults who require it, the ordinary 
practice of this Church is to baptize 
infants. This procedure she grounds 
on the general principle, that as reli- 
gious privileges were transmitted from 
parents to children in the Old Testa- 
ment Church, the same spiritual relation 
is presumed to subsist in the New, 
since there is no statute of Christ 
dissolving it; and this principle is 
thought to afford a satisfactory explan- 
ation of many passages in the writings of 
the Apostles, as well as of their recorded 
acts in baptizing whole households on 
the conversion of their head. At the 
same time, the Church of Scotland 
sanctions the practice of infant baptism 
according to a very modified form : for 
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she allows no sponsor but the parent or 
parents of the child ; and, whereas in 
the Church of £ngland, they solemnly 
promise in its name that it ** will 
renounce the devil and all his works, 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world," the Presbyterian Church only 
brings them under a promissory engage- 
ment to rear the infant in the principles 
of the Christian faith. It is justly 
esteemed a high privilege inherited by 
children, that while the parents are led 
by the ties of nature to make d provision 
snitable to their means and station in 
society for the temporal well-being of 
Iheu: offspring, they are bound, by the 
higher and more solemn obligations of 
religion, through the help of Divine 
grace, to train them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Ix)rd. Accord- 
ingly, on the appointed day, the child 
is brought into the church, when the 
parent, being requested to stand up in 
presence of the congregation, has 
the duties he owes to his infant 
shortly set before him. On the 
conclusipn of this brief address, he 
is expected to bow assent to the obliga- 
tions rehearsed. A short prayer having 
been offered, the child, held on the 
arms of its father, is baptized in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; and it is common, in the act 
of baptizing, to pronounce aloud his 
Christian name — a practice borrowed 
from the usages of the ancient Jews at 
the time of circumcision, and which, 
although the name forms no part of 
the Christian rite, has the strong recom- 
mendation of associating that name in 
perpetual connection with his solemn 
introduction into the Church of Christ. 
The ordinance is dispensed by sprink- 
ling, the water being contained in a 
vessel usually attached to one side of 
the pulpit, or, as in Glasgow, a small 
font placed on the floor in front of it. 
On such occasions, the early portion of 
the concluding prayer in the public 
service is dedicated to the case of this 
parent and child, who are particularly 
commended to the providential care 
and the sanctifying grace of God. 



Public thanks, at the same time, are 
always rendered for the recovery of the 
mother ; and it is considered, with 
right Christian feeling, a duty with 
women, after confinement, not to go 
abroad anywhere, until they have first 
appeared on this occasion in the church. 
The sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
is dispensed less frequently in the Churcli 
of Scotland than in most other Protes- 
tant churches : being celebrated only once 
a-year in country parishes, and twice 
in the towns ; although, in many of the 
chapels connected with the Scottish 
Establishment, the practice has for 
some years been introduced of having 
quarterly sacraments. This infrequency 
has arisen from the numerous diets of 
worship which, according to venerablo 
usage, accompany a communion season; 
and which, from the interruption they 
occasion to general business, render a 
more frequent celebration of it inconve- 
nient and impracticable. The introduc- 
tion of such a multiplicity of services 
originated during the prevalence of the 
religions wars of the seventeenth cen-' 
tury, when the people enjoyed only rare, ' 
and those frequently stolen opportuni- 
ties of social worship ; and hence, when 
some brief interval of tranquillity, or the 
shelter of a sequestered spot, s^orded 
to the persecuted adherents of Presby- 
tery the much-prized luxury of attend- 
ing their favourite pastors, they natn* 
rally sought to compensate for their 
previous privations by protracting the 
period of spiritual privilege. These 
circumstances investing a communion 
season with extraordinary interest, gave 
rise to many other services being asso- 
ciated with that solemnity — services 
which, by their reflex influence, tended 
to animate the minds of tfie worshippers 
with increased energy in adhering to 
their Presbyterian principles, and the 
hallowed recollection of which led to 
their continuance long after the period 
that had originated them had passed 
away. Nearly the whole week pre- 
ceding the communion was occupied 
with preparatory exercises. There was 
a mectington Tuesday, for the purpose 
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of purging the roll of commnnicants — 
that is, reviewing the list of church 
members, in order to consider whether 
any since the last celebration of the 
sacrament had rendered themselves 
unworthy of being re-admitted to the 
privilege. There were three services 
on the fast day ; a meeting on Friday 
for special prayer in behalf of those 
who were to officiate, that they might 
be imbued with the proper spirit of 
their office ; two services on Satui-day ; 
a sermon in the morning and another 
in the evening of Sabbath, besides the 
intermediate services at the table ; and 
these were followed by two services on 
Monday. Early in the last century, 
more than one decided attempt was 
made to curtail these services, with an 
ultimate view to pave the way for a more 
frequent dispensation of the sacrament. 
But strenuous opposition was made to 
the contemplated changes, as a dai)gerous 
innovation on the religious habits of 
the people, and, after a considerable 
agitation of the subject in the ecclesi- 
astical courts, as well as from the 
press, the whole result amounted only 
to a very slight abridgment of the 
services: permission being granted to 
the extent of having only one on 
Saturday and one o^ Monday, while 
all who chose were left at liberty to 
follow the ancient practice, which, in 
many places, is continued to this day. 
The fast day, as the designation indi- 
cates, was originally marked by a com- 
plete or partial abstinence from food; 
but, although the name remains, this 
part of the original observance is 
almost universally forgotten, or allowed 
to fall into desuetude; and the only 
object now contemplated is the dedica- 
tion of the day to the preparatory 
duties of humiliation and prayer. The 
service of the fast day is commenced by 
the minister of the parish or congrega- 
tion offering up a prayer, embracing a 
full and solemn confession of public and 
private sins : after which two sermons 
are delivered successively by other 
clergymen. The third sermon in the 
ereningj except it be amfOunced in 



connection with some public or 
charitable object, is now generally 
discontinued. Tokens of Amission 
to the table are usually distributed 
on this day to the ordinary members 
of the congi'egation, to strangers 
on the production of a certificate 
of Christian character, and lastly to 
young communicants, who, like the 
catechumens in the primitive Church, 
have been passing through a course of 
religious training for some time previ- 
ously, and who are suitably addressed by 
the minister on their formal admission 
into the Chuith of Christ. The distri- 
bution of these tokens, which are 
generally small, square, or oval pieces 
of lead, inscribed with the figure of a 
communion cap, and on the reverse the 
legend "do this in remembrance of 
me," is an act of the kirk-session, and 
is done by the minister and elders 
respectively, as known parties apply to 
them, or as they take charge of differ- 
ent portions of the parish. The ancient 
practice was for each elder to deliver 
the tokens at the houses of the people 
in his district, or for the members 
belonging to that division to wait upon 
him. For a long time a less trouble- 
some method has been followed, of 
inviting the congregation to repair, at 
the conclusion of the service, to the 
minister and elders, who take their 
station at the base of the pulpit. This 
is the general practice throughout the 
Church ; but it has been, for the most 
part, abandoned in the cities for a 
more quiet and orderly arrangement — 
according to which the elders, having 
divided the church into manageable 
sections, deliver the tokens to the 
people in their pews. The roll is still 
purged on this occasion, though it is 
not done in the same formal manner as 
in the times of our forefathers. The 
Saturday's service has nothing peculiar, 
except it be that a practice, once 
universal, is still retained in many 
country places, for the minister to 
pirlekeuy* as it is called, t.e. to repair to 

♦ A corrnption of the French parkr a la 
tfueue— speaking at the end. 
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his pulpit before the close of that day's 
service, and recapitulate the leading 
topics in the discourses addressed by 
the assisting clergymen on that as well 
as the fast day, and endeavour still 
further to animate the devotions of his 
flock. The discourse that introduces 
the service, on a Communion Sabbath, is 
called the action sermon, and the 
subject is always selected with a view 
to bear on the intended solemnity : — 
•the love of God, or the grace of the 
Saviour, or the blessings conferred by 
the Gospel. The action sermon is 
followed by a prayer and the singing of 
a psalm, so as to complete the usual 
forenoon's service, and then it is that 
the peculiar services of the day are 
commenced, by the minister proceeding 
" to fence the tables " — that is, give a 
brief address, the purport of which is to 
debar the ignorant, the unbelieving, 
and the pro&ie, from the holy table, 
and, at the same time, to state the 
leading characteristics of worthy com- 
municants. This duty is done, more or 
less, by the generality of ministers, on 
some Sabbath preceding the commu- 
nion. But the Church has appointed it, 
according to a venerable custom, to be 
formally done on that occasion, and it 
is considered an essential preliminary 
towards the dispensation of a Presby- 
terian sacrament. This introductory 
address is followed by an appropriate 
psalm, such as Psalm cxxxii. 7-10, 
or Par. xxxv ; and, during the singing, 
the elders retire to bring forward the 
elements, while intending communicants 
take their seats around the communion 
table, which, in the Scottish Church, is 
arranged to preserve as much as possi- 
ble the idea of a supper — a social feast. 
On the seats being filled, the presiding 
minister descends from the pulpit to the 
communion table, and, having first read 
the detailed account of the institution 
of the Lord^s supper, from 1 Cor. xi. 
23, invites the people to join with him, 
while, after the example of Christ, he 
oflers up a prayer. This, in popular 
language, is called the ^* consecration 
prayer;" but as the Church teaches 



that **the sacrament is a means of 
grace effectual for salvation, neither 
fix)m any virtue in it, nor in him who 
administers it," the true character of 
this prayer is a tribute of thanksgiving 
to God for his mnspeakable gift. The 
prayer ended, the minister gives a brief 
appropriate address to those occupying 
the table, which is caUed " serving the 
table." In the course of this exhortation, 
while repeating the words of institution, 
he dispenses the elements, giving them 
with his own hands to tlie persons, gene- 
rally his assistant brethren, who are seat- 
ed on each side of him, while the elders 
distribute to the rest of the communi* 
cants, going slowly round to see that 
all are supplied with the sacred viands. 
A short pause is made during the act 
of conimnnicating, which is done by 
each communicant passing to his 
neighbour the bread and wine after 
partaking of them : the most solemn 
and impressive silence reigns — all being 
left to their own private meditations. 
The act being finished, the minister rises 
to add a few words of suitable advice ; 
after which he dismisses the communi- 
cants from the table with a benediction. 
It being impossible, according to the 
observances of the Scottish Church, that 
a whole congregation can engage in 
one simultaneous act, the commu- 
nicants are admitted by companies, 
which, of course, occasions a succession 
of four, six, and sometimes even of ten 
services, to accommodate as many 
hundred communicants. At the end of 
the first service, the people rise to leave 
the table, which they are always desired 
at the outset to do by the passage 
opposite to that at which they entered ; 
for, while they are in the act of re- 
moving, another company are ready to 
occupy the seats vacated. During this 
process a psalm is sung, usually a few 
stanzas of the 103d, which, it is observ- 
able, is now almost the only occasion 
when the precentor reads the line in 
advance. The table being again filled, 
is addressed by one of the assisting 
ministers, on whom this part of the 
sendee devolTes-^the minister of the 
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pariah taking his seat in the character 
of a communicant. The addresses vary 
in length from ten to twenty minutes, 
thongh some injudiciously exceed these 
limits. They form a very peculiar part 
of ministerial duty, requiring a solem- 
nity of manner, an elevation of lan- 
gnaffe, and an unction with pathos of 
sentmnent — in short, a combination of 
qualities not always found in the same 
individual ; and, accordingly, there are 
comparatively few who excel in it. 
All having had an opportunity of join- 
ing in the act of communion, a hymn 
of thanksgiving, after the example 
of Christ, is sung; when the presiding 
minister re-ascends the pulpit, and ad- 
dresses a final exhortation to all who, at 
the tables, professed their faith in the 
Saviour, to walk worthy of their Chris- 
tian vocation — especially to the lambs of 
the flock, whose names have that day 
been enrolled for the first time amongst 
the Lord^s people. The solemn duties in 
which they have all been engaged make 
these concluding moments be felt pecu- 
liarly as mollia tempora fandi, — mo- 
ments when their hearts, warmed to a 
high pitch of devotion, are more than 
nsually open and susceptible of impres- 
sions ; and therefore pvery minister who 
feels a lively solicitude for the spiritual 
welfare of his people, will endeavour, 
, by a judicious strain of exhortation, to 
improve them. After a fervent prayer 
for each class in the congregation, and 
the singing of the 122d Psalm, the 
people are dismissed to re-assemble 
again in the evening. 

It firequently happened in former days, 
that in one parish the neighbouring 
churches being shut, in consequence of 
the ministers of those parishes being 
required to assist elsewhere, an immense 
concourse assembled on a communion 
occasion. In these circumstances, as the 
vast crowd could not be all admitted 
within the walls of the church, a small 
wooden tabernacle or tent, kept in readi- 
ness for the occasion, was erected in the 
churchyard or some adjoining field, to 
serve the purpose of a pulpit, whence 
ona of the assisting ministers conducted 



worship, and preached to those that were 
without. During the whole day this 
tent-preaching was maintained by min- 
isters who undertook the duty in rota- 
tion, and who had to lay theur account 
with a very fluctuating body of hearers, 
as some were engaged, while others 
were waiting to succeed them at the 
communion table in the church. The 
evening sermon was generally preached, 
it being the summer solstice, to the 
whole united assemblage in the open 
air ; and it is scarcely possible for the 
imagination to conceive a more inter- 
estmg and impressive spectacle than 
those meetings, so common in all parts 
of Scotland forty or fifty years ago, 
when congregations of sever^ thousand 
people were seated, on a fine summer 
Sabbath eve, on the green grass, by 
the mountain side, listening, with all 
the visible tokens of solemn devotion 
and lively interest, to the proclamation 
of the glad tidings of the gospel. But 
however much the people of God were 
delighted and edified by these impres- 
sive field gatherings, there was another, 
and unhappily too numerous, a class, 
who prostituted them as occasions of 
indulging in intemperance and vice. 
In course of time they gave rise to 
scandalous abuses, which sdOforded a fer- 
tile theme for the satirical pen of Bums, 
and filled the hearts of the godly with 
the deepest regret. Measures were, in 
consequence, taken to have the sacra- 
ment dispensed in many of the neigh- 
bouring parishes on the same Sabbath : 
and this judicious arrangement gradually 
leading to the discontinuance of tent- 
preaching, it is now known in the 
southern part of Scotland only as a 
matter of history. But the spectacle is 
still exhibited, with all its ancient 
accompaniments, in those parishes 
which lie in the embouchure of the 
Highlands, and which are inhabited by 
a mixed population, speaking partly the 
English and partly the Gaelic lan- 
guages. The service of Monday, which 
is the same as that of an ordinary 
Sabbath, is called the thanksgiving 
service. It was introduced at Shotts 
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in 1654, and, the practice speedily 
becoming general, has been continaed 
ever since. 

The preceding details describe the 
ordinary as well as the merely occasional 
services of public worship in the Chnrch 
of Scotland. These, however, do not 
comprise the only, or, perhaps, the most 
important duties which miubters in 
this church are expected to perform. 
For, not to dwell on calls for spiritual 
consolation to the sick and dying, as 
well as at the celebration of funeral 
ceremonials — there is a system of week- 
day instruction which every minister 
has to pursue in the private houses of 
his people, and in the different villages 
or farmsteads of his parish. The moide 
of conducting such diets of visitation 
may be briefly described as follows : — 
Once every year, the minister, accom- 
panied by the elder of the district, 
makes the circuit of the whole parish. 
Having previotisly announced the time 
and place of the visitation, he enters 
into each house in succession, the 
inmates being generally prepared to 
welcome him with a respectful recep- 
tion; and, after spending some little 
time in the interchange of friendly 
conversation, inquu*ing with paternal 
interest into the welfare of the house 
hold, the progress of education amongst 
the children, or the prospects of those 
who are setting out in life, he engages 
in a short religious service, either with 
the members of that family alone, or 
with a few of the contigu(tus families, 
congregated in some neighbouring house, 
capable of affording the requisite accom- 
modation. This practice of pastoral 
visitations from house to house has 
been co-existent with the history of the 
Church of Scotland, and is of incalcu- 
lable value, by affording rare opportu- 
nities, of which a man of prudence and 
judgment knows well how to avail him- 
self, for promoting the best interests of 
those committed to his charge. They tend 
to strengthen the bonds between pastor 
and people, and to foster those genial 
influences that spring from the dear 
and tender asaooiatiOQB of mutual 



acquaintance. Moreover, they enable 
a minister, when he is aware of any 
circumstances that call for special 
sympathy or warning admonition, to 
address " a word in season " to the 
mourner or the delinquent in tiie 
familiar manner most likely to be 
effective in reaching the heart; and, 
above all, they fumbh him with that 
general knowledge of the character and 
habits, the state of intelligence and the 
progress of religion amongst his parish- 
ioners, which is indispensable for the 
practical adaptation of his instructions 
to the good of all who attend his pnUio 
ministry. 

Another branch of the system of 
private instruction consists in the 
catechetical examination of the parish- 
ioners. It used to be in public, and 
to embrace all classes, but it is 
now confined to the chjldren and 
servants of a house, who are con- 
vened in presence of their parents 
or masters, to be examined by the 
minbter with respect to their reUgions 
knowledge; and, in performing this 
part of lus pastoral duty, it is usual for 
him, instead of adhering closely to the 
order or language of the church's 
catechism, to launch out into a wide 
and general range of inquiry, — into their 
acquaintance with the events and 
characters of sacred history, or with 
the great doctrines and duties of 
Christianity. The peculiar advantage 
of this kind of meeting is, that it stimur 
lates parents and heads of families to 
the Christian superintendence of their 
households, and trains the vonng 
especially, to the excellent habit of 
reading the Scriptures with care and 
intelligent reflection. It is held yearly, 
or on alternate years, with the pastoral 
visitations, although in many parts of 
the country it has been obliged to be 
discontinued, so far as adult servants 
are concerned, owing to the natural 
apprehensions of passing through the 
ordeal of a formal examination. But 
one or other of these visitations is made 
every year, and never at any former 
I period with greater regularity than in 
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the present day, throngh all the parishes 
of Scotland. The ministers offer their 
risits to ail indiscriminately, although, 
hj some of the Dissenters, these are not 
ftcoepted ; for the olergy of the Estab- 
lishment conceive that they have a 
double daty to perform — a duty they 
owe to the State, by accepting her civil 
emoluments, to furnish all within the 
range of their parochial superintendence 
with the means of grace ; while, on the 
other hand, they have another duty to 
discharge to the Church, in training up 
those, on whom they confer Christian 
privileges, to the standard of knowledge 
and character she requires. Of course 
tiie measure of pastoral fidelity and 
zeal, as well as of good sense and judg- 
ment, with which those visitations are 
conducted, will differ considerably in 
so large a body as that of the ministers of 
the Church of Scotland ; and, in like 
manner, there must be a corresponding 
diversity in the frequency of those domi- 
ciliary services, as it is much easier to 
overtake the population of a parish 
comprising only 500 inhabitants, than 
where they amount to 15,000 or 20,000, 
and one that is a compact lowland 
country parish, lying in an area of five 
square miles, than one divided by high 
mountainous ridges, or intersected by 
numerous arms of the sea. The detail 
of duties now given is specially appli- 
cable to rural parishes, and describes, we 
believe, with literal truth, the amount 
of pastoral labour which country minis- 
ters do generally perform every year 
throughout the Church of Scotland. 
The pastoral duties of a parish in large 
cities are, of course, substantially the 
same as in country parishes, but they 
are necessarily modified by a great 
variety of circumstances. ¥^hile in a 
rural parish, the people who wait on the 
public ministrations of the minister on 
the Sabbath consist exclusively of those 
who reside within its legal boundaries, it 
is, for obvious reasons, very different in 
a town, where a congregation is often 
drawn from quarters totally uncon- 
nected with the immediate locality for 
irJbsi^ the diurch is provided. « And 



when it is considered how many 
demands will be made for his attend- 
ance on the sick and the dying amongst 
the members of a numerous congrega- 
tion; of how many educationfJ and 
charitable institutions he is charged 
with the interests; and how much 
more elaborate care the intelligence of 
a city audience requires in the iitreekly 
preparation for the pulpit — it is impos- 
sible that city ministers can render to 
their parishes the full benefits of the 
parochial system, without a greater 
number of assistants or missionaries 
than they are able to command. 

In the discharge of these private duties 
of their ofiSce, ministers in the Church of 
Scotland are left to their own discre- 
tion. They use their own liberty in 
determining both the times for visiting 
the sick and catechising the young, as 
well as the most suitable manner of 
conducting ministerial intercourse. But 
although invested with this discretionary 
power, they are under a constant 
and vigilant superintendence. Very dif- 
ferent from the dignitaries in the 
Church of England, who can employ 
their curates to relieve them of much of 
their pastoral labour, they cannot dele- 
gate to another, for any considerable time, 
those duties for which they are personally 
responsible. Residence is strictly en- 
forced on all, and no minister is at 
liberty to absent himself from his parish 
for more than six consecutive weeks, 
without leave asked and obtained from 
the proper ^quarter. He is, in short, 
subject to the laws and ordinances of 
the Church; and while every parocliial 
mmister of the Church of Scotland has 
his individual share in the ecclesiastical 
administration — the Presbyterian prin- 
ciple being that of universal parity in 
official rank and privileges, — yet the 
muiisters of this Church, in their col- 
lective capacity, form a body of supe- 
riors to which each of them is persondly 
bound to give subjection. These 
eodesiastical courts, according to me- 
thods to be afterwards described, exer- 
cise over the motfds and pastoral 
functions of every minister in the Church 
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a system of gnrveillance, which, 
inBtead of lying dead or donnant in 
the archives of coDStitational law, is 
maintained in vigilant and constant 
operation, and has proved a hundred 
times more efficient than the oversight 
of a single man can ever be. 

That ministerial parity which ob- 
tains in the Church of Scotland,^ is 
founded on the principle, that the words 
" bishop " and " elder ** are, m the 
New Testament, used interchangeably 
and as synonymous terms to designate 
one class of office-bearers, who are 
appointed to perform the same spiritual 
duties. But, although this Church docs 
not recognise a diversity of ranks 
amongst her clergy, nor any superiority 
except what is founded on character 
and talents, her general' rule of equality 
admits of one slight modification in the 
case of the minister who presides at 
ecclesiastical meetings. This officer, 
who is called the moderator, is primus 
inter pares during his occupation of 
the presidential chair, to which he is 
elevated by election, or in course of 
rotation. His sole distinction is, that 
he is invested with power for the pur- 
pose of maintaining order, and has a 
casting vote m cases of equal division 
in the court. But even this superiority 
ceases when his term of office expires. 
He then falls back, as before, to a 
common level with the rest of his 
brethren; and the Church, m her anxiety 
to prevent all tendency to the encroach- 
ments of prelatic influence, or the 
establishment of a prcestos ad vitam, 
ordains that the moderators shall be 
frequently changed. 

Besides the duty of preaching, every 
pastor is considered as possessing, for 
the full discharge of his sacred func- 
tions, the power of governing also; 
and, along with the minister, there is, 
in this department of his duty, associ- 
ated a body of lay elders — men esteemed 
for their Christian characters and their 
respectable rank — so called, because 
they are not qualified to preach or to 
dispense the sacraments; but their 
province is to assist him in wielding 



the reins of spuritual authority, and in 
the management of all matters relating 
to the general interests of the Chnrch, 
they are mvested with power co-ordi- 
nate and co-equal to hit. The Chorch 
of Scotland founds this practice on the 
bearing of the apostolic language in 
Rom. xii. 8 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; and 1 Tim. 
V. 17i interpreted by the light of the 
Jewish synagogue, which is thought 
to have been the model chiefly followed 
in the formation of the primitive 
churches, and in which discreet and 
pious men, not in the priestly ranka, 
firequently held office. The admission 
of ruling elders is an essential feature 
in the constitution of the Church of 
Scotland, and experience shows it to be 
possessed of many advantages: the 
chief of which are, that it obviates a 
charge to which the exclusive exercise 
of power by ecclesiastics has been 
oflen exposed, of degenerating into 
spiritual tyranny — that it secures the 
benefit of counsellors who have a 
practical knowledge of the world as 
well as experience in the mode of 
conducting business — and that their 
known character and intelligence, as 
well as their station in society, ensure 
respect and submission being given to 
all decisions which they assist in pro- 
nouncing. 

The government of the Church, de- 
posited in the hands of this executive 
administration, is carried on by them 
through means of a graduated system 
of ecclesiastical courts. In the 15th 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, an 
account is given of a question whidi, 
having greatly agitated the church of 
Antioch, was i^erred to a genial 
convocation of the apostles and elders 
at Jerusalem, and the judgment of that 
venerable council, having been embodied 
in writing, was transmitted as an 
authoritative decision for the guidance 
and regulation of all the churches ^^ in 
Syria and Cilicia." This incident in 
the history of the prunitive church is 
regarded by Presbyterians as sanction- 
ing the principle of f^)pellate jurisdic- 
tion, and forma iJlie foondatkHi on wbioh 
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their scheme of ecclesiastical polity is 
erected. It differs fi'om Independency 
in this respect, that instead of vesting 
in each congregation the exclusive 
right of managing her own affairs, it 
affords the privilege of appeal to the 
general body of associated Christians ; 
and it is recommended by the obvious 
advantage of transferring qnestioos of. 
difficolty or strife to the deeision of a 
tribanal, exempt from the passions of 
interested parties, and beyond the 
influence of local prq'udices. In a 
srnaH canton like Geneva, where Calvin 
introduced this form of church govern- 
ment, it might be sufficient to have 
only one court of review, composed of 
delegates from its different congrega- 
tions. But in an extensive and popu- 
lous country like Scotland, such unity 
being impracticable, a multiplicity of 
appellate 4X)urts is obviously required, 
and this more lengthened course, — 
though it may postpone the period of 
final judgment, yet, by removing every 
case of. appeal to a distance from the 
original seat of controversy, and in- 
creasing the number of intelligent and 
dispassionate judges, tends to give 
greater perfection to the system. 

The lowest ecclesiastical court is the 
kirk session. Every parish has a court 
of this description, consisting of the 
minister, who is, ex officio, moderator, 
and the elders, whose numbers ought 
to be proportioned to the population. 
They cannot be less than two : for it 
requires that number, along with the 
minister, to form a quorum; and in 
some overgrown parishes, such as 
St. Cuthbert's, Edinburgh, they have 
amounted to as many as seventy. 
New elders to fill up vacancies are 
nominated by the existing members of 
the court, whose duty it is to select 
persons of piety, intelligence, and 
general respectability ; and where there 
are either no elders at all, or not enough 
to form a quorum, application is made 
to the presbytery, who appoint two of 
their number to restore the session to 
its legal functions, and to co-operate 
m^ the minister of the parish in the 



choice of lay persons competent for the 
office. Although, however, the nomi- 
nation belongs to the members of 
session, no appointment can take place 
until the names of those proposed as 
eligible shall have ben duly announced 
to the congregation. Accordingly, the 
minister having made this necessary 
intimation firom the pulpit, whioh is 
called serving the edict, ten free days 
are allowed for objections to be stated, 
and on the lapse of this period, if no 
objections are made, or none but such 
as are considered frivolous, he proceeds 
to ordain, or set the nominees apart to 
the office of the eldership in that par- 
ticular parish, by prayer without laying 
on of hands ; after this, by describing 
their duties, and adding some suitable 
admonitions. The ceremony is concluded 
by the newly-made elders then, or after 
retiring to the session house, receiving 
from their brethren the right hand of 
fellowship : their names are added to the 
roll, and they are required further to 
sign, at least to declare their willing- 
ness to sign, if required, the Confession 
of Faith. The proper duty of the kirk- 
session is to provide for the due dispen- 
sation of the ordinances — to maintam 
a prudent oversight over the general 
morals of the parish, especially over the 
Christian behaviour of those who ai-e 
members of the Church — to exercise 
discipline on delinquents, except in 
cases of great atrocity, the disposal of 
which is reserved for the weightier 
judgment of the presbytery — to admit 
communicants, which, although pro- 
perly an act of the session, is practically 
lefl to the minister, who, firom his 
previously training them, is presumed 
to be better acquainted with their 
character and qualifications — to attend 
to the wants of the' poor, an ancient 
function of the elders, of which, how- 
ever, the recent poor-law act has 
relieved them — and to superintend the 
interests of education in the parish. 
A kirk-session is convened by public 
intimation from the pulpit, or by 
private citation sent to each of the 
members. Bat although duly con- 
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vened, and all the constituent members 
are present, it is not legally constituted, 
unless it be both opened and closed by 
prayer, and this formality be inserted 
in the minutes. The meetings of this 
court are always private, there being 
no admission either of the general 
public, or even of counsel, — as it is 
justly thought that if agents were 
allowed to be present, they would, by 
the arts of legal subtlety, greatly 
obstruct the exercise of wholesome 
discipline. But although the proceed- 
ings of the kirk-session are, for pru- 
dential reasons, conducted in privacy, 
a record must be kept of the leading 
transactions ; for, as it is competent for 
a party aggrieved, by reference, com- 
plaint, or appeal, to bring his case before 
the superior court, it is necessary to 
have a full and accurate register of the 
sederunt attested by the minister, ready 
to be produced if called for. At first 
the kirk-session met once every week ; 
but the matters that come under the 
cognizance of this radical court being 
now of a much more limited description 
than they were in earlier times, such 
frequent meetings are no longer neces- 
sary; It is still requisite, however, to 
meet periodically at short intervals, 
and although, for tlie sake of conveni- 
ence in the country, it is not uncommon 
for the kirk session to be convened at 
the close of divine service, it is gener- 
ally thought better to keep the sacred- 
ness of the Sabbath unbroken, and the 
eldership secure more respect for their 
office when they hold their stated 
meetings on a week-day. 

The court immediately superior to 
the kirk-session is the presbyter}', 
composed of the ministers of several 
contiguous parishes, who are ex officio 
members, and of one elder duly author- 
ized to represent each session for a 
limited period. It varies in extent, 
some presbyteries being small, while 
others arc very numerous ; and as the 
Church possesses the exclusive power of 
erecting or disjoining presbyteries, she 
is guided by a regard to convenience 
and similar circumstances in determin- 



ing the number of adjacent parishes 
that shall thus be presbyterially assod« 
ated in a given district. There are at 
present eighty-two presbyteries in the 
Church of Scotland, and they consist 
always of an equal number of ministers 
and ruling elders, except where there is a 
collegiate charge, or a resident professor 
of divinity, who, though not in the actual 
superintendence of a parish, has, by vir- 
tue of his theological chair, a constitu- 
tional right to a seat in the presbytery. 
As a court of review, it belongs to the 
presbytery to affirm, amend, or reverse 
any proceedings of the kirk-session that 
are duly brought under its considera- 
tion. But, in addition to this right of 
supervision, the presbytery has a sphere 
of duty proper to itself. It performs, 
in fact, the office of a bishop : for it is 
the prerogative of this court to keep a 
vigilant inspection over the morals and 
the pastoral labours of every minister 
within its bounds, whom it is empow- 
ered to admonish, suspend, or even 
depose, as circumstances may demand. 
The presbytery is the court whose 
special business it is to examine stu- 
dents, to announce by circular letters 
to all other presbyteries of the synod 
the names of those students, to grant 
license to preach to those who on trial 
are found qualified, to take cognizance 
of all preachers who reside within their 
bounds, and to furnish them with a 
certificate of character at their depar- 
ture. It is the court to which it pertains 
to maintain a regular dispensation of 
ordinances in vacant parishes, each 
member of presbytery being appointed 
in rotation to preach and preside in the 
kirk-session, until the vacancy be per- 
manently supplied ; and this duty no 
member is at liberty to refuse or 
neglect performing, either in person 
or by deputy, on pain of being called 
to account for his conduct. It is the 
court before which presentations to 
benefices must be lodged, — which has 
the right of trying the qualifications of 
a presentee, even although he has 
received a license from another oo* 
ordinate court, and to which belongs 
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the power of induction. It is the 
province of this court to make an 
annual examination of all the schools 
within its bounds, and to transmit 
reports of these examinations to the 
General Assembly. It is, moreover, 
the court which tries the qualifications 
of schoolmasters, which has the legal 
inspection of these functionaries, and 
which, in the event of continued dere- 
liction of duty or gross immorality, has 
the power of pronouncing a final 
sentence, even to the extent of depo- 
sition. But it is superfluous to enter 
into more minute details. It is suffi- 
dent to add, that the jurisdiction of 
this court extends to every thing 
affecting the conduct and official duties 
of its members, as well as the religious 
and educational interests of all the 
parishes that are within its bounds. 
The presbytery is presided over by a 
moderator, who must be a minister, and 
who, according to existing practice, is 
appointed every six months. At the end 
of the same period, also, the roll of mem- 
bers is made up, the newly-chosen elders 
from the various kirk sessions appearing 
with certificates of their election to take 
their seats. The presbytery holds 
fi'equent and stated meetings, which in 
cities recur once a-month, in country 
districts somewhat seldomer, in propor- 
tion to its amount of local business. 
But independently of the periodical 
sittings of this coiul;, the moderator, on 
his own responsibility, or by a written 
requisition from several of its members, 
may call a pro re natd meeting of 
presbytery, when any matter of urgency 
occurs. In that ca^e, the moderator is 
expected at the commencement to ex- 
plain the occasion of the extraordinary 
summons he has issued ; after which, if 
the explanation is satisfactory, a motion 
is made to approve of the moderator's 
conduct in calling the meeting, and 
this judgment is recorded. There are 
two stated meetings in the year which 
every presbytery must hold: one at 
which a resolution is publicly announced 
to elect members of the General Assem- 
bly;, And the other at which the election 



is made, which must not be less than 
ten days distant, and at least forty days 
before the meetmg of the supreme 
court, except in the case of pi'esby teries 
situated in the northern and western 
isles, in behalf of which there is some 
relaxation of the rule. Whatever 
business is transacted in this court is 
duly registered by the clerk of presbytery, 
as its proceedings are subject to the 
review of the provincial synod, unless 
the matter under its consideration relate 
to manses, glebes, &c. In that case, 
the presbytery sits in a civil capacity, 
and its decisions can be carried by 
appeal to be reviewed by the Court of 
Session. All its meetings must be 
opened and closed by prayer; and it 
is always necessary before the court is 
dissolved to appoint and reoord the 
time of next meeting, otherwise the 
presbytery is considered defunct, and 
can only be restored to its legal char- 
acter and functions by the interposition 
of the superior court. 

The court next in gradation above 
the presbytery, is the provincial synod. 
Its constituent members are the minis- 
ters of the parishes, together with the 
ruling elders who represent their re- 
spective sessions — all, in short, whose 
names are enrolled as members of all 
the contiguous presbyteries during the 
current half year. The number of 
ministers and elders ought generally to 
be equal, nor is this equality disturbed 
by a small addition that is often made 
to the roll through the admission of 
deputies from neighbouring synods, 
which, with the view of maintaining a 
friendly correspondence, possess the 
power of sending each a minister and 
elder as their representatives. These 
strangers, on the production of the 
proper documents, have their names 
registered with the other members, and 
they are invited to sit, deliberate, and 
vote on all mattei-s brought under the 
notice of the court. A provincial 
syno4l, as its name indicates, embraces 
a much larger portion of the Church 
than a presbytery. The number of 
presbyteries it indades is determined 
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bv authority of the General Assembly, 
which appoints also the place and time 
of its meeting. There are sixteen 
synods in the Church of Scotland, and 
the majority of these meet twice, 
though those in the more distant and 
insulated parts of the country only 
once, in the year. The proceedings of 
this court, in consequence of its being 
held but rarely, are opened by a public 
service, the last moderator preaching 
an appropriate sermon — a condo ad 
cUros, Worship being finished, and 
due intimation given that an ecclesias- 
tical court is about to be holden, he 
descends from the pulpit, and, on a 
convenient platform, constitutes the 
meeting by prayer. A new moderator 
is then chosen, who is always the 
oldest minister on the roll of those 
present who has not held the office, 
and then the proper business is com- 
menced. Besides the power of affirm- 
ing, amending, or reversing any judg- 
ments of the presbytery that are 
brought before it, in the way formerly 
explained as to the presbyteries re- 
viewing the sentences of kirk-sessions — 
a synod possesses a separate jurisdiction 
over the members of the court as well as 
the general interests of religion — it con- 
siders the circular letters addressed to 
it from its various presbyteries respect- 
ing the students they propose to take 
on trials, and, if satisfied with the 
evidence adduced of their character, 
authorizes the inferior courts to proceed 
with the trials of the young men ; it 
appoints days of humiliation or thanks- 
giving, according to the afflicted or 
prosperous state of the Church and 
country ; and it takes measures through 
its own agency, or originates proposi- 
tions, under the name of overtures^ to 
the General Assembly on matters of 
great public interest and importance. 
Its proceedings are subject to the 
revision of the General Assembly, before 
which they can be brought according 
to the established forms of ecclesiastical 
procedure. But the judgments of the 
synod, consisting of so numerous a 
body of members, may generally be 



considered as affording a fair index of 
the fate of any overture or cause in the 
supreme court ; and, accordingly, if the 
sentence of the synod be acquiesced in, 
or no appeal taken, its decision is 
authoritative and final. 

The General Assembly is highest 
in the gradation of ecclesiastical 
courts. Theoretically, it includes all 
the parochial ministers of Scotland, 
with a proportionate number of ruling 
elders. But it is obvious, that were 
all the office-bearers of the church to 
convene in this Assembly, it would be 
far too numerous and unwieldy a body 
for the transaction of business ; and, 
besides, the age of many individuals, 
their distance from, the metropolis, as 
well as the impropriety of vacating all 
the parochial churches in the country 
for such a len^i^h of time as the sittings 
of the supreme court last, present 
additional obstacles to the admission of 
all the clergy simultaneously into this 
annual convocation. Accordingly, ne- 
cessity or convenience gave rise to a 
peculiarity in its character and com- 
position; for while in the presby- 
teries and synods all the ministers 
and elders sit and act in their personal 
capacity, in the General Assembly they 
appear by representatives, — the system of 
representation adopted affording every 
parochial minister an opportunity, in 
regular rotation, of becoming a member 
of that court. The several bodies 
which exercise the elective fi-anchise, 
and the proportions according to which 
each of them sends representatives to 
this ecclesiastical parliament, are still 
the same as arranged about the time pf 
the Revolution settlement, and are as 
follows ; — presbyteries, includmg twelve 
parishes or under, possess the right of 
appointing two ministers and one 
ruling elder; presbyteries containing 
between twelve and eighteen parishes, 
nominate three ministers and one ruling 
elder ; presbytoies comprising between 
eighteen and twenty-four parishes srad 
four mmisters and two ruling elders; 
presbyteries having between twenty- 
foui* and thirty parishes send five 
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ministen and two ruling elden ; 
presbjteries comi^ting of n 
thirty psrishea send mx 
■nd three ndinz eldere, and 
proportion — colkgUte diargea bdng- 
cotuidered aa diatinot paruhea, hav- 
ing their respective miniateis. Be- 
ndes the presbyteriw, each of the 
royal burghs has the right of appoint- 
ing a repceeenCatire, Edinburgh ftkiiu 
sending two ; each of the tmiTeraitiee 
is represented bv one of its own body, 
either a clergymaa or layman, and the 
Swtch Presbyterian diurohes in the 
East Indies, in coonectioQ inth the 
Chnrcb of Scotland, bj a 
elder. According to these proportions, 
the nnmber of members annually ap- 
pointed to the General Assembly 
amounts to 363. 

Fnnn tbe presliytala an Hnt, mlDlOai, 200 



None but ministers and bond fdt 
dden of the Church are eligible, aud 
those itho are elected send in their 
oommissioas, drawn up in legal form, 
to the clerks of Assembly, in order that 
the roll of memben may be as much as 
poeeible completed before the meeting 
of the court. 

The General Assembly eqjoys tiie 
high distinction of having the sovereign 
represented m bet meetings by a noble- 



Tbe presence of thia 
dignified official is an act of lespect to 
the Cburch, and " the symbol," to use 
the words of Principal Bill, " of that 
sanation which the dvil authority is 
ready to ^ve to her legal acts." The 
dignity of his own rmk, the liberal 
allowance granted him to maintain his 
high office,* the courteous receptions he 
* ^0001. A-yea; Are ^^Wk him to uphold hli 
,u dlanen of hl& Grace, 



Eivee to all the members of the Aswm- 
ly, and the splendour of his mimic 
comt, are amongst the only traces of 
her andeut grandeur and ceremonial 
whieb Bootlsnd now retiuns ; and his 
oontinoed appointmeot, th^ore, the 
fricDds of the Chiirch have reason to 
biUI as a token of leoognitiou by the 
Stale, of the high aud important place 
she holds amongst the pabUc instiln- 
lions of the onnntt;. But the deference 
that is naturally p^d to this represen- 
tative of royity, and his personal 
attendance in the hall of the Assembly, 
where he sits in militaiy costume, oa 
a raised and canopied throne, aur- 

the gaudy emblems of pomp and 

Eageantiy, is liable to be misconstmed. 
1 point of fact, it does create a suspicion 
amongst ignorant persona and strangers, 
that he is there for the pnipose of pre- 
serving order — of faltering the liberty of 
disoossiOQ, and keeping hunself in readi- 
ness to interpose his authority whenever 
any thing is said or done, dert^loij in 
his opinion to the power or prerogative 
of bis royal master.* It is necessary, 
therefore, to state, that ench impressions 
are altogether fonoded in error ; for 
not only have moat or all the subjects 
brought under the cognizance of the 
Assembly been previously agitated with 
unlettered Ireedom in the inferior courts, 
but the history of the Church, unce the 
Bevolution, has not recorded a single 
instance of interference, on the part of 
the royal commissioner, with the pro- 
ceedings of the court which is honoured 
with his presence. There were, indeed, 
two memorable occasions in 1638 and 
1692, when the roval representative of 
these periods did, contraiy to the 
wishes of the court, dissolve the Asaem- 
bly, withont naming any time for the 
— 'iog of another; but the Assembly, 
'cd by the abrupt departure of this 
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dignitary, continued its sedenmt, and, 
by its own inherent power, fixed a day 
on which the next Assembly should bie 
held. The fact is, that the presence of 
the Lorjl High Cbmmissioner, though 
a usual, is not an essential element in 
the constitution of the supreme court. 
In the years 1644 and 1645 there was 
no commissioner, and yet this latter 
was the Aasembly in which **the 
directory for the public worship of God, 
as drawn up by the Westminster As- 
sembly, was unanimously approven, 
established, and ordered to be put in 
execution throughout this Church."* 
In 1798, the royal commission appoint- 
ing a representative was laid on the 
table, and read at the opening of the 
Assembly, but he did not make his 
appearance till during the second week 
of its sittings. In later times there 
have been many instances when, in 
consequence of indisposition, the com- 
missioner could not attend, or was 
obliged to retire before the conclusion 
of the business, when the court, resolv- 
ing itself into a committee of the whole 
bouse, contiimed its deliberations inde- 
pendently of his absence. 

On the day appointed for the meeting 
of the General Assembly, which is 
always on a Thursday, and in May, the 
Lord High Ck)nm)issioner goes in state 
to St. GUes's church, Edinburgh, where 
a sormon is preached by the last moder- 
ator, and at the conclusion of the ser- 
vice, intimation being giving firom the 
pulpit that the supreme ecclesiastical 
judicatory is about to hold its annual 
sittings, he repairs to the Assembly 
baD, where he opens the court with 
prayer. The first busmess transacted, 
after the roll of members has been 
read, is the choice of a new moderator. 
The present occupier of the chair 
usually proposes his successor, who, 
having been selected by the former 
moderators atcting as a committee for 
this purpose, and his name having been 
previously communicated to the pres- 
byteries, is generally some well known 

* Stevenson's History of the Church and 
State of Scothud. 



and prominent individuaL It remains 
with the house to express their acqui- 
escence in the person nominated from 
the chur, and it is only in peculiar 
circumstances that any opposition is 
made. The moderator now must alirays 
be a minister,* and it is of the greater 
consequence to make a good choice, as 
not only the respectability of the court 
is, to a great degree, affected by the 
character and capabilUies of its presi- 
dent, but, especially, as during the year 
of his official existence, he is the organ 
of communication between the Church 
and the State. The new moderator 
having been introduced and placed in 
the chair, receives firom the throne the 
royal commission, which is read, — the 
whole assembly standing, — ^and ordered 
to be recorded. The commissioner 
addresses the court, and the moderator 
makes a suitable reply. These prelim- 
inaries being gone through, the business 
is commenced by the Assembly dividing 
itself into a number of committees, 1st, 
to answer the royal letter ; 2d, to 
examine commissions, both of which 
meet on Thursday evening; Sd, a com- 
mittee on bills; 4th, on overtures. 
These two last are composed of an 
equal number of the members of court 
chosen indiscriminately, and they are 
of great importance, as their duty is to 
select and arrange the subjects that are 
to be publicly brought before the As- 
sembly. On Friday, the house dedicates 
the sederunt to devotional exercises; 
two ministers, members of court, being 
appointed to conduct the service, who 
are expected to direct their prayers 
especially for divine light and guidance 
to the Assembly in all its delibera- 
tions, and for a blessing on the office- 
bearers and members, the work of the 
ministry, and the missionary schemes 
of the Church both at home and abroad. 
It is satisfactory to mention, that for 
many years there has been an increasing 
attendance on these devotional occa- 
sions, nearly as much so as at other 

• Laymen fidnnerly were eliglWe, as both 
George Buchanan and A. Melyille saccessively 
occapied the chair. The moderator is now 
allowed 2004 to 8iq?port tbo hoDoor of the ofSoeu 
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meetings of the court. The Assembly 
ftdjoonis on Friday at an early hour. 
The committees on bills and on overtares 
respectively bold their first meeting on 
the Thorsday evening, which is gener- 
ally long, and full of anxious flings 
to many. The members of these com- 
mittees have a delicate and sometimes 
difficult task imposed on them: their 
duty being to enumerate and consider 
all the papers which have been trans- 
mitted from the inferior courts of the 
Church for judgment, or which, con- 
taining new propositions originating in 
the Church itself, are intended to be 
brought before the Assembly in its 
legisUtive capacity. The proper func- 
tions of these committees consist in an 
examination of the forms of these 
documents, and the language in which 
they are expressed — to judge whether 
the one is regular and the other 
respectful — to weigh the comparative 
merits of all of them — ^and form a 
judgment, which of them ought to 
receive precedence — which ought to be 
recommended to the notice of the 
Assembly — and which must be post- 
poned or rejected. These committees, 
therefore, are invested with great 
discretionary power ; and it is easy to 
perceive that in times of danger or 
party strife they might be very formid- 
able, — be led through secret influences 
to suppress what they might deem 
inconvenient to be publicly heard, or to 
strangle m the dark what they do not 
wi.sh should see the light. But there 
is an efiectual check to any indiscreet 
or partial exercise of their powers in 
the public discussion which the reports 
of those two committees undergo before 
the house, and in which all who teel 
aggrieved by their decision have an 
opportunity of expressing the grounds 
of their dissent or dissatisfaction. A 
jud^ent adopted unanimously, or by 
a large majority of either of these 
committees, is justly allowed to have 
great weight; and in general it may be 
remarked, that the intrinsic merits of 
every case are so carefully considered 
in committee, and objections to their 



decision so candidly and fully heard iu 
the house, that the utmost impartiality 
is shown in arranging the business of 
the Assembly. A report on this sub- 
ject, so far as it has' been matured, is 
usually given at the meeting of Satur- 
day, as also on the same day a draft of 
the answer prepared to the royal letter 
is read for consideration, and an exami- 
nation made into commissions that 
have been reported faulty or on some 
grounds objectionable. It is customary 
at this meeting also to appoint preachers 
to preach on the two Sabbaths the 
Assembly sits. All these arrange- 
ments are but preliminary, and, being 
completed, the Assembly is prepared to 
proceed on Monday, and during the 
rest of the sittings, to the hearing of 
private causes, as well as the consider- 
ation of any proposed alteration in her 
ecclesiastical laws or practice. 

It may be proper to observe that the 
mode of conducting the proceedings of 
the General Assembly is in form similar 
to what is followed in public meetings 
where the busmess is carried on by 
discussion. The moderator is armed 
with all requisite authority, and should 
any irregularities, such as are incidental 
to all popular assemblies, occur to 
disturb the tranquillity or interrupt the 
decorum of the court, the general 
feeling of the house is enlisted in aid of 
his efforts to restore order. The sense 
of the house is taken by voting. When 
a division is about to take place, the 
doors are ordered to be locked, in order 
that no member may be admitted 
merely for a purpose to influence the 
decision. The names on the roll are 
called over by one of the officers of the 
house, while the others are occupied in 
marking the votes, under the eye 
of the moderator. Each member, 
according to an established rule, is 
expected to rise from his seat, that 
his vote may be distinctly heard, 
and, when the roll is exhausted, 
the result is publicly announced. In 
considering private causes, the Assem- 
bly allows an accused member to plead 
at the bar by counsel, on the merciful 
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ground that, where character and 
interests are at stake, the defendant 
shoold be allowed the privilege of the 
best advice he can command. Coansel 
are also admitted in similar eircam- 
stances to plead at the bar of the synod 
and the presbytery. Bot it must be 
confessed, that however comfortable 
and important it may be for a person 
nnder libel to enjoy the aid of an expe- 
rienced lawyer, the admission of counsel 
frequently produces, by the arts of legal 
ingenuity, unexpected obstructions to 
the course of substantial justice. This 
inconvenience is felt particulariy in the 
General Assembly, where a coansel 
may have brought the case by appeal 
on a mere point of form. This, of 
course, being all that is contained in 
the record, is decided without the 
merits being entered into; and thus a 
bad case may be prolonged till another, 
and even a third assembly, before a 
final judgment can be pronounced. 
But in the discussion of overtures^ that 
is, propositions for the repeal or amend- 
ment of an existing law, or for the 
introduction of a new one, coansel are 
never admitted to take part. The 
consideration of these, as of all else 
that relates to the internal government 
of the Church, is the province of mem- 
bers exclusivelv; and in whatever 
quarter they may have originated, — 
although the author of the project may 
not be present, or the presbytery who 
transmitted it cannot furnish a sup- 
porter of their own measure, — ^yet, in 
the event of its being sanctioned by the 
committee of overtures, some member 
of the house undertakes the duty of 
introducing it. A debate ensues, in 
the course of which it either receives 
unanimous support, or, a counter motion 
being made, its approval or rejection is 
determined by the result of a vote. 

Such is the usual course of proceeding 
in this court. But the General As- 
sembly being the highest judicatory 
of the Church, and meeting only once 
a-year, is invested with full powers to 
decide all matters that properly fsUl 
within the joriadictioii of a spiiitual 



court; and though the cases that are 
submitted to its decision are, for the 
most part, purely ecclesiastical, and 
frequently even of local and limited 
interest, yet, as in every assembly, 
questions d^ also occur of a more 
public and general nature, affecting the 
interests of religion and morality, it 
may be proper to describe, with a little 
more minutoiess, the nature and extent 
of its constitutional authority. 

Its judicial power includes the in- 
fliction or removal of spiritual censures, 
and it extends to every case of that 
description connected wiUi the character 
and morals of the parochial instructors, 
with the exercise of discipline among 
the people, as well as with the conduct 
of the inferior courts. The right of 
finally determining causes which seri- 
ously affect the usefulness, and eveii the 
status and worldly interests of parties, 
is a dangerous power to be lodged in a 
body constituted as the General As- 
sembly is, composed of men of various 
powers of judgment and degrees of 
intelligence, unaccustomed to weigh 
evidence, apt to follow the example of 
some bold or skilful leader, and liable 
to those sudden impulses which are so 
apt to move a popular assembly. 
Hence, in the administration of justice, 
this court is not left to the arbitrary 
will or momentary impressions of its 
members, but is obliged to regulate its 
procedure according to fixed and well- 
defined rules. These rules are embodied 
in the Form of Process which received 
the sanction of the Church in 1707, and 
which describes every step from begin- 
ning to end that must be taken in 
criminal processes instituted in the 
ecclesiastical courts. According to this 
code of laws, it is enacted, that when- 
ever a fania clamosa prevails, the 
Church, as constituted guardian of 
religion and morals, is bound to inves- 
tigate the grounds of the rumour, by 
instituting a process, — if the case relate 
to a layman, in the kirk-session, — if to a 
minister, in the presbytery. An accusa- 
tion must be drawn out in the form of 
a libel or indictment, containing specific 
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charges, and duly served upon the 
acoused. When a case of this natnre 
eomes before the Assembly from one of 
the inferior ooorts, the party is cited to 
the bar, and most appear cither person- 
ally or by his agent ; and althongh a 
court like the Assembly is, in many 
respects, ill-snited for the calm and 
dispassionate hearing of private causes, 
yet, its freedom from local prejudices, 
the previous agitation of the case in a 
succession of inferior courts, the imper- 
ative obligation to prepare the cases in 
a printed form, and the consciousness 
that the eye of the public is watching 
their proceedings — all these curcum- 
Btances tend to pave the way for a 
decision, in which the cause of justice 
is secured, and the purposes of edifica- 
tion promoted. The sentence of the 
Assembly has always been final, even 
when it involves deprivation of office, 
as well as of all the civil emoluments 
attached to it. In consequence of the 
occurrence in 1843, however, there was 
a prevalent impression which, to all 
who had examined the subject, was 
known to be utterly groundless and 
absurd, that this ancient prerogative of 
the Assembly had been taken away, 
and that her judgments, whenever any 
one chose to incur the trouble and 
expense of further litigation, were 
subject to revision by the Court of 
Session. Opportunity for dispelling 
this popular delusion fortunately oc- 
curred, in ?fh\Gh the case of a deposed 
minister, was appealed last summer 
before that civil tribunal, and on its 
being called, the judges unanimously 
declared that they had no jurisdiction, 
nor did they, when the Assembly kept 
within its own province, possess any 
legal title to interfere, even though the 
sentence it pronounced might be 
wrong. Thus the judicial authority 
of the spiritual courts was declared 
to be entirely independent of the civil, 
and the most unchallengeable evidence 
afforded, that a case brought regularly 
from the presbytery and synod to the 
supreme court of the Church shall 
'* there tak* end,'* 



The General Assembly also possesses 
the power of an ecclesiastical parlia- 
ment, as well as of a judicial court : 
for to her belongs the prerogative of 
passing all those enactments which are 
called the "rules of the Church:" — not 
only bye- laws and sets of regulations 
for guiding practice in some delicate 
department, but all those general laws 
which govern the practical working of 
the Presbyterian system. But, in a 
court of brief duration and ephemeral 
authority like the Assembly, in which 
many persons are found displaying 
an irrepressible fondness for legis- 
lation, measures are likely sometimes 
to be proposed and adopted, which 
subsequent experience may show 
to be inexpedient or wrong. To 
prevent precipitation and afibrd time 
for the fiill consideration of all new 
propositions, an act was passed in 
Assembly 1697, by which it was 
provided that the legislative power of 
that supreme court was to be exercised 
within certain limits ; and these limits, 
as de6ned, were, that every measure 
sanctioned by the General Assembly 
should be transmitted to presbyteries, 
by whom it should be deliberately con- 
sidered before the meeting of another 
Assembly, — ^when, if it appear to have 
gained the approval of forty presby- 
teries, it should be enacted into a law. 
This act, which was not legalized till 
itself had run the course it recom- 
mended for general practice, received 
the name of the Barrier act; and, 
according to its provisions, every over- 
ture, which is honoured with the legal 
support, is henceforth ranked amongst 
the permanent laws of the Church. It 
is an important enactment — so impor- 
tant as often to be called the bulwark 
of tlie Church's safety : and as a 
prudent as well as simple expedient to 
prevent a sudden or indiscreet exercise 
of power from whatever quaiter, it 
deserves the highest commendation. 
It is, in fact, an appeal by the members 
of the ecclesiastical parliament to their 
constituents. But experience, ere long, 
showed that it is not easy to secure the 
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immediate attention of so large a 
majority of presbyteries, as is specified in 
the Barrier act ; and hence the Assembly, 
by virtue of its own authority, converts 
every measure intended for transmission 
into an interim act. This arrangement 
gives it at once the force of a law which 
is binding on the office-bearers ; and it is 
recommended by its undoubted influence 
in stimulating the attention of presby- 
teries to report on it to the ensuing 
Assembly, in order to expunge it 5 
bad, or register it in the statute-book, 
if found excellent and workable. 

But neither the judicial nor legisla- 
tive power of the General Assembly 
would be of much avail, if she did not 
possess further the right of snperinten- 
dance and control in directing ail 
ecclesiastical afiairs. The ordinary 
business of the Church, such as licensing 
probationers, inducting ministers, &c., 
she commits to presbyteries, who, in 
the regular performance of their duties, 
act as the officers of the church. A 
■oonsiderable amount of discretion, of 
course, is granted to them; and as they 
are presumed, from their local know- 
ledge, to be the best judges of what 
is for edification, they enjoy, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, full freedom in 
conducting their proceedings as to their 
wisdom may seem fit. But, from the 
first, the powers of presbyteries and 
synods were minutely defined in the 
aecond Book of Discipline, which was 
adopted by the Assembly in 1578, and 
ratified by Act of Parliament 1592 ; 
and, according to this work, which 
still continues an authority in the 
Church, it is a fundamentU principle in 
Presbyterian government, that all the 
inferior courts are amenable to the 
tribunal of the General Assembly. In 
that court is vested the supreme exe- 
cutive authority, which she exercises 
with steady, constant, and, at the 
same time, vigilant activity ; and by 
virtue of which she has appointed, with 
a view of ensuring uniformity, as well 
as regularity and accuracy of proceed- 
ing, that the records of the inferior 
judicatories shall nndergo a periodical 



examination, r-the books of presbytery 
at each meeting of synod, and those of 
the synods during the sitting of the 
Assembly, so that by this means the 
whole ecclesiastical machinery is main- 
tamed in practical efficiency. More- 
over, with a view of enforcing her 
judgments, and carrying her laws into 
execution, the General Assembly, in all 
her deliverances, enjoins the inferior 
courts always to proceed accordmg to 
the rules of the Church. Nay, in the 
exercise of her nobile officium, she 
occasionally summons judicatories and 
individualB to her bar, to receive 
admonition or censure, as circum- 
stances may demand; and in the 
event of her perceiving a presbytery 
refractory, and determined on pursuing 
a course, which the collective wis- 
dom of the Church disapproves, she 
prescribes special directions for their 
observance, describes the place, time, 
and manner of their duties, with a 
minute particularity that deprives them 
of all discretionary power, and imposes 
on them the merely ministerial duty of 
executing her commands. Such a 
right of executive power, exercised with 
wudom, and in the spirit that should 
characterize a Christian court, is calcu- 
lated to be of the greatest utility, as 
not only a check to the influx of irregu- 
larities, but a preservative of soundness 
and purity in doctrine, as well as of an 
orderly and uniform practice in all 
parts of the Church. 

In the disposal of matters so exten- 
sive as those, which, according to the 
preceding view of its great constitu- 
tional powers, it is the province of the 
General Assembly at its annual meeting 
to discuss, much diversity of opinion 
may be expected to appear amongst its 
members. Indeed, considering the 
elements of which it is composed, 
ministers and elders, — the latter of 
whom, besides being certified as bond 
fide acting in that capaci^ in a 
church, are always distinguished by 
their status in society, as well as their 
literary qualifications, — ^Professors of 
universities, and representatives of 
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town councils, members of the aristo- 
cracy, the bar, and, till lately, of the 
bendi, — it is impossible bnt that its 
oooncils should exhibit the most vaiy- 
ing shades of sentiment and feeling, 
according as the subjects brought before 
it are viewed by a body of men moving 
in such different walks, and accustomed 
to such different habits of thought. As 
a popular Assembly, it presents a noble 
arena for eloquence; and we do not 
know any other court in Scotland at 
least, which can exhibit a spectacle of 
eqaal interest, — as when on &Jield day, 
the peer and the untitled country gen- 
tleman, the learned lawyer and the 
humble parish minister, are seen com- 
mingling on the same floor, in the eager 
but blo(KUess strife of intellectual gladi- 
atorship. It is sometimes alleged as a 
discreditable fact, that there are two par- 
ties in the Assembly, and that as aU its 
members, with the exception of a few, 
who may be said, in parliamentary 
phrase, to occupy the cross benches, 
range themselves under the banners 
of a well-known leader on one or the 
other side of the house, — one can almost 
always anticipate in every great ques- 
tion what the result will be. It cannot 
be denied, that there have long been two 
parties, the moderate and the evangelical 
or high flyers, as they have been some- 
times derisively styled. But this circum- 
stance — ^the existence of sect or party, 
unless the triumph of one over the 
other is maintained in the worst spirit 
of partizanship — is no just cause of 
reproach; for party, in the present 
condition of our nature, is unavoidable 
in every highly cultivated state of 
society ; and it may be safely affirmed, 
that there has been no period, in the 
history of the Church of Scotland, or 
indeed of any other church, which has 
been without such divisions. The 
ground of separation between the two 
parties may be said to have ceased, for a 
long series of years, to be a religious one; 
it narrowed, for some time previous to 
1843, to a difference in their theoretical 
views on the constitutional law and 
practice of the Church; while there 



were very many who, shrinking from 
the holders of extreme principles on 
either side, approached each other by 
varying shades of opinion. And yet 
even then, when party strife had 
reached its culminating point, it was 
said by the late Dr. Welsh, in his 
concluding address from the modera- 
tor's chair in the Assembly, 1842, that 
however much the members might be 
divided ott other points, there was but 
one mind and one spirit in the house, 
in maintaining purity of doctrine, and 
supporting the missionary schemes of 
the Church. Since that time, party has 
been in a great measure forgotten, or 
sunk in a common effort to promote 
the weal of the Church ; and certainly 
nothing has occun-ed to affect, but 
much to confirm, the memorable verdict 
of Dr. Wekh. 

It remains only to add, that on 
Monday, the tenth free day of its 
meeting, the General Assembly is 
brought to a close. In the evening of 
that day it is dissolved by the commis- 
sioner, as to its civil capacity in the 
name of Her Majesty, and then by the 
moderator, as to its spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as the head of his Church. 

Many subjects, which properly fall 
under its cognizance, cannot be over- 
taken in the limited period during 
which the Assembly sits, and a portion 
of the business is reserved for the com- 
mission of the General Assembly. This 
is a supplementary court, consisting of 
a committee of all the members of the 
houHc, the moderator having the power 
to add one more. It is invested with 
full power to decide all cases as in the 
Assembly itself, and from its judgments 
there is no appeal But there is a 
means of redress against any alleged 
injustice in the decisions of this com- 
mission, — in the power which belongs 
either to the party aggrieved, or to any 
member of court on complaining to 
the next Assembly; and on hearing 
such complaint, that Assembly may 
reverse or change the sentence, as to 
its wisdom may appei:r right. The 
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Commission holds its first meeting 
generally for three days, on the disso- 
lution of the Assembly. Besides the 
disposal of the cases remitted to it by 
the supreme court, it is invested with 
a high responsibility; for, remaining 
in existence during the whole year, it 
receives general instructions to watch 
over every occurrence that affects the 
interests of the Church, or of religion 
and education in the land. It also 
holds stated meetings every quarter, 
on the second Wednesday of August, 
the third Wednesday of November, 
and the first Wednesday of March. 
But should any emergency arise, 
or a requisition be addressed to the 
moderator by a sufficient number of 
members of last Assembly, it is compe- 
tent for that officer to call an extraor- 
dinary meeting. It requires thirty-one 
to constitute a quorum of the Commis- 
sion, of whom twenty-one must be 
ministers. It holds only a delegated 
authority, and it is answerable to the 
Assembly in the event of having 
exceeded its powers, of interfering in 
public matters without a strong neces- 
sity, or of neglecting its important 
trust to take care, ne quid detrimenti 
respuhlica caperet. 

Such is a general view of the wor- 
ship, constitution, and practice of the 
Church of Scotland, as it has existed 
since the Revolution. An Act of the 
Scottish Parliament was passed in 
1592, which ratified the second Book 
of Discipline, as well as the whole 
system of Presbytery; and that has 
generally been considered the law of 
the land establishing our ecclesiastical 
constitution At the Revolution in 
1688, which restored order after the 
religious wars, and the long unsettled 
state in which the country had been in 
the seventeenth century, an Act was 
passed ^^for securing the Protestant 
religion and Presbyterian church gov- 
ernment," which was afterwards incor- 
porated with the Treaty of Union, and 
became a fundamental article and con- 
dition thereof, in which it " is pro- 
vided and declared, that the true 



Protestant religion, contained in the 
Confession of Faith, with the form and 
purity of worship then in use within 
the Church of Scotland, and its Presby- 
terian church government and disci- 
pline, that is to say, the government of 
the Church by kirk-sessions, presbyter- 
ies, provincial synods, and General 
Assemblies, all established by the Acts 
of Parliament before referred to, pur- 
suant to the Claim of Right, shall 
remdn and continue unalterable ; and 
that the said Presbyterian government 
shall be the only government of the 
Church within the kingdom of Scot- 
land.*' During the long period of more 
than 160 years, since that memorable 
era in our country's history, the Church 
of Scotland has been associated in 
friendly alliance with the State ; nor has 
she, in our opinion, snfiered firom that 
union in the slightest degree in her 
spiritual character, or been subjected 
to any limitation of her powers, except 
what is inseparaole from her existence 
in the form of an establishment The 
public standards that embody her views 
of Christian doctrine and duty, and the 
platform of Presbyterian worship and 
government she erected, continue pre- 
cisely the same as when she first gave 
them " a local habitation and a name " in 
Scotland. But they were also adopted 
by the State, and from the moment she 
became an Established Church, and her 
Confession of Faith, with the Du'ectory 
of Worship, was ratified by the State, 
she could not alter either of ' these 
without a violation of the compact. 
She holds them now by the same 
tenure by which she holds her civil 
emoluments : and every part of them 
is declared by the secular authority, 
so long as she retains her national 
endowments, to be an essential and 
unalterable part of her constitution. 
But we do not see how, by the fact of 
an alliance at first in which she, with 
her recognised creed and existing 
form of government, and all its organi- 
zation, was incorporated among the 
public institutions of the land, she 
surrendered any portion of what pro- 
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perly belongs to her as a Ghnrch of 
Christ. StUl less do we see how, by 
tiie Scotch Benefices Act, passed in 
1843, — ^which was not a new settlement, 
but merely an act declaratory of what 
the law was, it can be said that the 
jurisdiction of the Church was pros- 
trated, and her spiritual independence 
infringed. We are aware that this 
view of her present constitution will 
meet with a denial : — a denial that was 
practically given in 1843 by the seces- 
sion of a large number of ministers, 
among whom were some of high char- 
acter and talents — ^who, while within 
the pale of the church, were its brightest 
ornaments, and whose withdraws^ into 
the ranks of dissent must ever be the 
subject of deep regret. But, agreeing 
with them to a great extent, we have 
all along been of opinion, that, in the 
words of the Duke of Argyle,* they 
pushed their principles to an extreme 
which in no Established Church was 
ever practically reached. Not cer- 
tainly in the Church of Scotland, — ^for 
every one, who has ever been present 
at the discussion of the politico- ecclesi- 
astical questions that are agitated ip 
the General Assembly, is aware that 
particular measures are often objected 
to as being ultra vires; and that 
reference is ever and anon made to Acts 
of Parliament, that define her duties as 
well as her privileges. Besides, it is 
the doctrine of the Church's own 
standard, that the civil magistrate, 
i.e, the State, has a right to call As- 
semblies as well as to preside in them ; 
and surely it is common sense, that if 
the State has guaranteed important 
benefits to her, it has a right to see that 
she carries out her ecclesiastical system, 
or that she should be called to perform 
her duties, if she neglect them. The 
sovereign's presence, by an accred- 
ited commissioner, is the method 
by which satisfactory evidence of 
their performance is obtained. But 
he has nothmg to do with the 
internal management of the Church. 
That duty belongs to her office-bearers 

* Endowment Meeting, City Hall, 1853L 



alone, to whom is committed the power 
of the keys. In matters established by 
human authority, their judgments may 
be appealed from and reversed by the 
civil courts; but, in the management 
of all business of a purely ecclesiastical 
nature, conducted 'in a church court 
that is duly constituted, they possess a 
spiritual independence complete and 
inviolable : — all the more complete and 
inviolable that it rests on the securities 
of fixed and clearly-defined law. 
Moreover, not only does the spiritual 
independence of the Church remain, in 
our humble opinion, undiminished and 
entire, but greatly increased facilities 
have been given since 1843 for the 
practical working of her system as an 
Establishment. Patronage continues 
on the statute-book of the land, but by 
Lord Aberdeen's bill, commonly called 
the Scotch Benefices Act, provision is 
made that the Presbytery shall pay 
regard to the character and number of 
objectors, and have power to judge 
whether, in aU the circumstances of the 
case, it be for edification that the 
settlement shall take place; so that, 
unless the ecclesiastical courts are un- 
faithful to their trust, there can be no 
intrusion of a minister on a reclaiming 
parish. Chapels of Ease, or quoad 
sacra churches, there are in great 
numbers — an inferior kind of churches 
or auxiliary places of worship, which 
the necessities of an increasing popula- 
tion have called into existence. But, 
Sir James Graham's Act provides, that 
instead of the concurrence of three-fourths 
of the heritors, which the law foimerly 
required, the consent of a majority only, 
together with security for a competent 
endowment, is sufficient to raise those 
chapels to the dignity and territorial 
privileges of Parish Churches. In fijie, 
however the Church of Scotland may 
at times, since the Revolution of 1688, 
have eidiibited a secular character, or 
been open to the charge of laxity in 
discipline, or want of zeal in evangel- 
izing, those deficiencies are traceable to 
the conduct of her ecclesiastical courts 
alone, and cannot with truth be said 
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to be the natural or necessary result of 
her position as an Establishment. In 
no degree is she fettered, by the terms 
of her alliance with the State, in the 
discharge of her proper functions as a 
Church of Christ ; and, in the words of 
the nobleman already alluded to, she 
has never as yet used the tenth part of 
the freedom she possesses. 

It remains now only to advert to the 
arrangements by which the ecclesiasti- 
cal system, described in this brief 
sketch, is carried out into practical 
operation ; and this part of the subject 
embraces the qualifications of ministers, 
the mode of their settlement, the legal 
provision made for them, as well as 
the number of parishes. 

Candidates for the ministry are re- 
quired to pass through an extensive 
course of preparation at one of the 
Scottish universities. Four years must 
be successively devoted to the study of 
Latin and Greek, Logic, Moral Phil- 
osophy, and Natural Philosophy, to- 
gether with such other branches as are 
usually comprehended in a liberal edu- 
cation. The literary and philosophical 
curriculum being completed, the stu-v 
dent, on the recommendation of a 
parish minister, is admitted into the 
divinity hall, and spends other four 
sessions in prosecuting the study of 
theology. During two of these sessions, 
he must also indnde Church History 
and Hebrew, while the last of the four 
is called & partial session — that is, a 
regular and daily attendance on the 
prelections during the full sessional 
period is not compulsory. These 
rules, as to the education of students in 
divinity, have been long in force — 
although, during the emergency that 
arose in 1843, they were for a few 
years relaxed, the last or partial session 
having been dispensed with. But the 
Church has lately re-enacted the old 
regulations, and wisely considering that 
a well-famished ministry is of the 
greatest importance to the character 
and usefulness of the Church, is taking 
steps to raise the standard of profes- 
rional qnalificatioiM. 



When the student has finished the 
prescribed course, he is proposed to be 
taken on trials for license before the 
presbytery within which he resides. 
The proposal, accompanied by his 
college tickets, and containing a recom- 
mendation from not less than six min- 
isters, is made in private, and must lie 
a month on the table. If no prelimi- 
nary objections are made, the derk is 
then directed to address circular letters 
to all the presbyteries within the bounds 
of the provincial synod, announcing the 
name of the student, the documentaiy 
evidence he has produced of having gone 
through the required course of education, 
and the intention of the presbytery to take 
him on trials. If that court of super- 
vision grant leave, the presbytery pro- 
ceed to try the qualifications of the 
student, by examining him first in 
private by a committee, then publicly 
in presence of the court, on all branches 
of his preparatory studies, and lastly, 
hearing him deliver a series of five 
discourses, viz., an essay on some 
theological subject, called a homily ; a 
Latin discourse on a controverted doc- 
trine; an exercise and addition, con- 
taining a critical exegesis of a passage 
in the Greek text; a lecture and ser- 
mon, such as are adapted to a popular 
audience. The presbytery, on a con- 
junct view of the trials, declare whether 
or not they have been satisfactory, and 
if approved, the student, having heard 
the act against simony read over, and 
signed the formula of the Church, is 
licensed to preach the Gospel, by the 
moderator addressing him in suitable 
terms, and the members of court giving 
him in turn the right hand of fellow- 
ship. He then acquires the name of 
probationer^ that is, he is capable of 
exercising a ministerium vagum^ and 
preaching in any place in connection 
with the Scottish Establishment; but 
he cannot administer sealing ordi- 
nances, nor perform the ceremony of 
marriage — in short, he is not invested 
with the full powers and privileges of a 
minister until he obtain ordination, 
which this Chuoh confers only with a 
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yiew to a specific charge, in which the 
ministerial duties are to be exercised. 

When a presentation to a benefice is 
laid on the table of a presbjteiy in 
favour of a particular licentiate, the 
first thing that falls to be considered is, 
if the document is a proper instniment 
emanating fi^m the undoubted patron, — 
whether the crown, private individual, 
town council, or communicants in a 
parish, — and is drawn up in legal form. 
The next thing for consideration is, 
the presentee's letter of acceptance, and 
an extract, on stamped paper, of his 
license to preach the Gospel, together 
with a certificate of his having taken 
the oaths to government. These prelim- 
inaries being satisfactorily gone through, 
the presbytery proceed to examine 
his qualifications ; and although he is a 
licentiate of another presbytery, this 
court, within which the parish lies to 
which he has been presented, has a 
right to try him again, by prescribing 
the same course as in the case of 
students for license. No presbytery is 
at liberty to refuse : for, by the Act of 
the Scottish Parliament, 1692, which is 
still in force, ** presbyteries are bound 
and astricted to receive and admit 
whomsoever is presented by the proper 
patron, if they find him qualified." In- 
timation, which is generally done by 
the moderator, and is called ^^ serving 
the edict," is made from the pulpit of 
the parish concerned, that the presentee 
will preach on a particular Sabbath 
before the congregation ; and also, 
according to recent regulations, next 
day in the same church, in presence of 
the presbytery. The discourses thus 
preached are at the conclusion of the 
service, enclosed in a sealed packet, 
and put into the hands of the moderator 
or derk, to be ready for reference, if 
occasion should arise. A day is after- 
wards fixed for the presbytery again 
meeting in the vacant church, and of 
this previous notice must be given fi*om 
the pulpit at least ten free days. At 
the time appointed, a sermon is preached 
by the moderator, and, at the conclu- 
sum of the service, the people, being 



informed of the steps already taken 
towards the settlement of a minister, 
are afibrded an opportunity to express 
their sentiments with respect to the 
presentee — first, by their being invited 
to sign a call in his favour; and, 
secondly, by the question being publicly 
asked, whether any present have objec- 
tions. This is the way in which the 
evils that may arise from the abuse of 
patronage are sought to be prevented in 
the Church of Scotland. It was fix)m the 
neglect or contemptuous disregard of 
these checks by the ecclesiastical courts, 
that the secessions of last «entury took 
place; that the Erskines with their 
associates, and subsequently Gillespie, 
were driven into dissent, because they 
would not be accessory to the settlement 
of obnoxious presentees, — although it 
must be confessed, that these good men 
wished to carry the popular element to 
a greater extent than had ever existed 
in the Church since the establishment of 
Presbytery. The call is an ancient and 
indispensable rule of the Church ; and, 
although Lord Brougham declared, that 
in the eye of the civil law, it had no 
more effect than "the recalcitration 
of the champion's horse on the day of 
coronation," it is an excellent practice 
—of the greatest utility and importance 
in affording to the people an oppor- 
tunity of welcommg their new minister, 
and to him an evidence of their wil- 
lingness to "submit to him in the 
Loni." Formerly, objections could be 
lodged against a presentee only in 
reference to life and doctrine, and in rare 
cases, in which physical defects were 
alleged to exist, such as the wanting of 
Gaelic m a Highland parish, or total 
deafness, weakness of voice, and such 
infirmities, as rendered it impossible to 
discharge the ministerial iunctions. 
But by the existing law, objections of 
every kind can be received ; and the 
presbytery, having regard to the char- 
acter and number of the objectors, as 
well as all the circumstances of the 
case, are empowered, if they see fit, to 
stop the settlement. The presentee, of 
course, can appeal to the superior 
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courts. But if tlie Assembly — the 
oourt of last review — homologates the 
decision, there the matter '•'' taks end," 
and the presentee is set aside. 

Wlien the way is paved for a settle- 
ment, the presbytery, on a day previ- 
ously announced, meet in the vacant 
church, a sermon is preached by one of 
their number who is appointed to 
preside, — after which, having narrated 
the various steps' that have been 
taken, he puts to the presentee, 
in presence of the congregation, a 
series of questions as to his belief in 
the Scriptures, his approval of the 
Confession of Faith, his willingness to 
submit to the rules of the Church, and 
his acceptance of the call to be minister 
in that place. Satisfactory answers 
having been received to these interro- 
gatories, the preacher descends from 
the pulpit to a space in front, where 
he engages in prayer, and, in the 
course of it, he and the brethren 
of presbytery, forming a circle round 
the presentee, who is in the attitude of 
kneeling, lay their hands on his head. 
This forms the whole ceremony of ordi- 
nation to the office of the minister, and 
it is one of the most solemn and im- 
pressive spectacles that can be witnessed. 
At the conclusion, he is declared minis- 
ter of that church, in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and receives the 
right hand of fellowship. This done, 
the preacher, returning to the pulpit, 
addresses suitable advices both to the 
new minister and his flock. At the 
conclusion of the service, an opportunity 
is given to the people to shake hands 
with their pastor at the door as they 
retire. When left alone with the pres- 
hytery, he signs the formula, and his 
name is thereafter added to the roll. 

In the case of a presentee who is 
already discharging the duties of the 
ministry, the same general course is 
observed, with a due regard to the 
difference of circumstances. On his 
presentation being lodged, the presby- 
tery who receive it appoint one or two 
of their number to repair as their com- 
missioners to the presbytery, within 



whose bounds the minister presented is 
at present officiating, and to state such 
reasons as may seem good to them for 
urging his translation to a new sphere. 
That presbytery appoint one of their 
members to officiate in his pulpit on a 
specified Sabbath, for the purpose of 
intimating to his people, at the close 
of the service, that their minister 
is contemplating a removal, and that 
if the congregation have any objec- 
tions to urge against it, they must 
compear at the next meeting of 
the presbytery. It remains with 
that court to determine whether it is 
for the majiis honum ecclesice that he 
should be translated. It may be that 
the people compear to object, and then 
the presbytery, taking into consideration 
the circumstances of the two competing 
parishes, may refuse to sanction his 
translation. Several instances of such 
refusals have occun-ed at no distant 
date. But if the presby tery decern that 
his removal will place him in a greater 
sphere of usefulness, they convey an 
expression of then: concurrence to the 
presbytery, before whom his new pre- 
sentation has been laid. Steps are 
forthwith taken to proceed with this 
translation according to the rules of the 
Churcli, and the same forms are ob- 
served as in the settlement of a presen- 
tee, except that the act of ordination 
is not repeated. 

On a church or parish becoming 
vacant, by death or otherwise, a mem- 
ber of the presbytery is appointed on 
the ensuing Sabbath to declare it so, 
and, at the same time, formal intima- 
tion of the vacancy is sent to the 
patron. Six months are allowed him 
by law to make his selection ; and if, 
on the expiry of that period, he has 
failed to exercise his privilege, the 
right of presentation comes tanquam 
jure devoluto, into the hands of the 
presbytery. Patronages are well known 
to be sold and bought with or without 
the possession of property in the parish 
in which the right of advowson is 
to be exercised. But in a country 
where the greatest horror of simonaicaL 
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practices is entertained, provision is 
made that the sale of a patronage shall 
be nnll and void, if it be made daring a 
vacancy ; and probationers are warned, 
as we have ab^adj said, at the time of 
receiving their license, that the Church 
will scrutinize with the greatest jeal- 
ousy, every charge of a pecuniary 
compact. A patron, in order to present 
to a vacant parish, must qualify to 
government, and an extract of his 
having done so must be laid on the 
table of the presbytery, along with 
the presentation. Persons of any 
evangelical denomination may be 
patrons, but a Papist cannot. In 
general, patronage is held as a 
trust by a superior for the benefit of 
the parish in which he possesses a 
patrimonial interest; and the attach- 
ment which resident proprietors natu- 
ally feel towards the people amongst 
whom they dwell, together with the 
influence of public opinion, affords a 
security for the judicious and careful 
exercise of the right. This observation 
IS especially applicable to the patron- 
ages vested in the crown, which has for 
many years shown a strong disposition 
to settle vacant parishes in accordance 
with the wishes of the people, wherever 
there appears a generid agreement, or 
unanimity in their choice. 

The care of vacant churches devolves 
on the presbytery of the bounds, who send 
one of their number to officiate in rota- 
tion every alternate Sabbath, leave bemg 
usually given to the people, when 
they apply for it, to provide, at their 
own expense, a preacher for the inter- 
mediate days. It is strongly recom- 
mended, that members of presbytery, 
who are appointed to supply vacant 
parishes, appear in propria persona^ 
as there are frequently baptisms or 
other duties that demand the services 
of an ordained minister ; and especially 
on those occasions when presbyterial 
intimations have to be made, no cause 
but one of strong necessity is admitted 
to justify the employment of a substi- 
tute. 

Ererjr paiuHn most have a church 



in which divine worship may be cele- 
brated. The size of a parochial church 
must be proportioned to the number of 
inhabitants, and the law has fixed that 
it shall be capable of accommodating 
two-thirds of the examinable popula- 
tion, that is, two-thu*ds of the parish- 
ioners above twelve years of age. It 
is for the permanent population, how- 
ever, that this provision requires to be 
made ; for if a manufactory or a minusg 
establishment should suddenly spring up 
to occasion, by the influx of workmen, a 
great increase in the number of inhab- 
itants, the requisite church accommoda- 
tion must be provided by the erection 
of a chapel, through means of voluntary 
subscription or private munificence. The 
parish church is designed for the use of 
the permanent residents, and the 
amount of accommodation must be 
provided for the whole inhabitants, 
however much dissent may prevail, 
and even although a part of the popu- 
lation consist of Highlanders, who 
require a Gaelic chapel for themselves. 
The duty of building and repairing 
a parish church devolves upon the heri- 
tors or proprietors ; and the rule usually 
followed in apportioning the aaomit of 
assessment on each, in a purely land- 
ward parish, is, according to the valued 
rent of his estate ; but in a parish partly 
rural, partly burghal, according to the 
real or actual rent of the properties. The 
heritors, when convinced of the urgent 
necessity for repairing an old or build- 
ing a new church, may assess them- 
selves ; but if they f^ to discharge then- 
legal obligation, it is the duty of the 
presbytery, on the report of competent 
tradesmen, to ordain the uecessar; 
repairs, or an entirely new building; 
and this decree of the presbytery, sit- 
ting in a civil capacity, and issued in 
due form, has the force of law. It is 
not the province of the ecclesiastical 
court to interfere with the proposed site 
of the church, with the style of its 
architecture, or with the amount of 
expenditure. They have to determine 
only whether it be sufficient for the 
wants of the population; and even 
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shonld it be contemplated to remove 
the church from one part of the parish 
to another, to the inconvenience of the 
minister and some of the people, the 
right of deciding in sach a case belongs 
not to the presbytery, bnt to the lords 
of session, who act as commissioners, 
and by whom a pnrpose of removal, if 
backed by three-fourths of the heritors, 
and the general voice of the inhabitants, 
may be sanctioned. The church sit- 
tings are distributed according to the 
same rules which determine the propor- 
tion of expense each heritor has to pay 
m the erection or repair of the building. 
The heritors first of sdl choose their family 
seats. After the patron, the chief heritor 
has the right of choice, and all the rest 
according to the relative amount of 
their valued rents. Then the area of 
the church is divided in conformitv with 
the same rules ; difierent parts are ap- 
propriated to different heritors, and as 
the sittings are intended for the accom- 
modation of their respective tenantry, 
it is not competent for any proprietor 
to lease them, or to bestow them on 
strangers. Should he sell his estate, 
or portions of his estate, the sittings 
in the church are transiferable along 
with the property, either in whole 
or in part. This division of the area 
of a church is sometimes made by the 
kirk-session or by the presbytery ; but 
as disputes may arise, and a single 
proprietor has it in his power to dispute 
their arrangement, it is usual to invite 
the services of the Sheriff, whose judi- 
cial distribution carries the force of a 
legal enactment. In landward parishes 
the chiu-ch accommodation is free, but 
in towns magistrates are entitled to let 
the sittings in churches, — only, however, 
for the purpose of levying rent sufficient 
to keep the edifice in proper repair, as 
well as defray the necessary expense of 
ordinances. 

The custody of the church is, for ordi- 
nary purposes, committed to the minis- 
ter, as without his consent or permis- 
sion, — subject of course to that of the 
presbytery, no worship can be cele- 
brated, and no minister^ whether of a 



different persuasion, or even of the 
Established Church, can occupy the 
pulpit. But the church, being not con- 
sidered in Scotland m Ares sacra^ as 
in other countries where such edifices 
are formally consecrated, is used some- 
times during the week for other pur- 
poses than those of worship — for meet- 
ings of heritors, of kirk sessions, of law 
courts, or of freeholders for municipal 
or parliamentary elections. 

The provision made for parish minis- 
ters by the law of Scotland consists of 
a stipend, arising from a tax on land. 
It is raised on the principle of commut- 
ing tithes or ieinds into a modified' 
charge, — the fifth of the land produce, 
according to a method introduced in 
the reign of Charles I., ratified by 
William III., and unalterably estab- 
Ibhed by the treaty of union. To 
make this intelligible, we may observe, 
that at the Reformation the teinda were 
appropriated by the crown, with the 
burden of providing for the minister,^ 
They were in after times often be- 
stowed as gifi» on private individuals 
totally unconnected with the parish, 
and who thus came so far in place of 
the crown. These persons received the 
name of titulars, from being entitled to 
collect frofti the heritors the unappro- 
priated teinds; but they were also 
bound, on demand, to sell to any 
heritor the titnlarship to his own teinds 
at nine years* purchase. From the 
collective land-produce of a parish, the 
court of teinds determines how much it 
to be allotted for the support of the 
minister. This general decree having 
fixed the amount, a common agent, 
appointed by the court, proceeds to 
divide it proportionally among the 
landholders, and this division, when 
fully made, is sanctioned by the court. 
It is called a decreet of modification^ 
and forms the authority or rule, ac- 
cording to which alone the minister 
collects his stipend. According to 
this system, which has proved a 
very happy settlement of a qucBstio 
vexata, the burden falls not on the 
fanner or tenant, as in other oonntries 
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where tithing exactions are made, but 
on the landholder or titular of the 
teinds, to whom a privilege of relief 
is opened by having them fixed. 
He may value them, that is, to use the 
words of Piincipal Hill, ^^ lead a proof 
of their present value before the Court 
of Session, and the valuation, once made 
by authority of that court, ascertains 
the quantity of victual, or the sum of 
money in the name of teind, pay- 
able out of his lands in all time coming." 
The advantage of this system is, that 
it enables proprietors to know exactly 
the extent of the public burdens on 
'their estate, and the teind appropriated 
to the maintenance of the minister, or 
to educational and other pious uses, being 
sacred and inviolable, is always taken 
into account, and deducted in the pur- 
chase or sale of lands. But that would 
not be so advantageous to the minister 
by fixing his income at one invariable 
standard, were it not that provision is 
made for an augmentation of stipend 
every twenty years in parishes where 
there are free teinds. This is done by 
the minister instituting a process before 
the judges of the Court of Session, who 
act as commissioners for the plantation 
of kirks, and valuation of teinds ; and 
in this process the act 1808 requires 
that he shall summon not only the 
heritors of the parish, but also the 
moderator and clerk of presbytery as 
parties. In the event of the minister 
being able to prove a great advance in 
the social and agricultural state of the 
parish, the judges grant his application, 
allocating some additional chalders; 
but where the arguments pleaded 
appear to them unsatisfactory, they 
give a small addition, or refuse alto- 
gether. In many parishes, however, 
ti'om tlie teinds being exhausted, minis- 
ters had no prospect of augmentation 
in the ordinary way ; but redress was 
afforded through the liberality of Mr. 
Percival's government in 1810, which 
used their influence in procuring an 
act of parliament to be passed, accord- 
ing to which all stipends in the Estab- 
lishmeat should, oat of the exchequer, 



be made up to £150. This, thongli 
but a poor and inadequate provision 
for men of a liberal profession, was 
felt and gratefully received at the time 
as a great boon. But such is the 
mutability of human society, that these 
stipends which in 1810 formed the 
minimum, are now greatly superior to 
many which at the same period were 
considered, for Scotland, rich benefices; 
but, which being wholly paid in grain, 
have, through the late agrarian law, 
fallen far below that standard.* The 
incomes of city ministers are paid 
wholly in money. Besides the sti- 
pend, every parish minister has a right 
to a manse or parsonage-house, garden, 
and offices, — the style as well as the 
extent of accommodation being gener- 
ally proportioned to the value of 
the benefice and the character of 
the neighbourhood. According to 
law, the glebe consists of fom: acres 
of arable land, although, in point 
of fact, it generally exceeds that 
measure ; and, besides, most ministers 
have a grass glebe, sufficient for the 
support of a horse and two cows. All 
these, by a late decision of the Court 
of Session, are exempt from poor rates 
and similar public burdens. Ministers 
in royal burghs are entitled to manses, 
but those in other cities and towns 
have none. 

There are 963 parish churches, 42 
parliamentaiy churches, in all 1005. 
In this enumeration, collegiate churches 
are reckoned one parish. There are, 
besides, a great many Chapels of Ease 
and quoad sacra churches, fourteen of 
which have recently been erected 
into new parishes, in terms of Sii' 
James Graham's Act, and seventeen 
additional distncts are in the course 
of erection. " In only five parishes is 
the minister chosen by the people ; in 
581 he is selected by individual noble- 
men or gentry, in 289 by the crown, 
in 52 by town councils, in 31 by the 
crown in conjunction with nobles or 
gentry, in 10 by univeraities," &c. 



* A sum of £8 6s. 8d. is generally aUowed 
over and above for commanion elements. 
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The Free Chnroh of Scotland was 
organized as a distinct religions com- 
mnnitj in May, 1843. The General 
Assembly of the National Church was 
appointed to be held in Edinburgh on 
the 18th day of May in that year. 
When its members had all assembled in 
the ordinary place of meeting, and her 
Majesty's Commissioner, accompanied 
by the principal officers of State in 
Scotland, had taken his place, the Mo- 
derator of Assembly, instead of consti- 
tuting the meeting in the usual form, 
rose and read the following protest, 
which had been previously prepared : — 

Whebeab it is. an essential floctrine 
of this Church, and a fundamental 
principle in its constitution, as set forth 
in the Confession of Faith thereof, in 
accordance with the Word and law of 
the most Holy God, that ^* there is no 
other Head of the Church but the Lord 
Jesus Christ" (ch. zzy. sec. 6) ; and 
that, while God, the supreme Lord 
and King of all the world, hath ordained 
civil magistrates to be under him over 
the people, for his own glory, and the 
public good, and to this end hath armed 
them with the power of the sword '* 
(ch. xxiii. sec. 1) ; and while ^^ it is the 
duty of people to pray for ma^strates, 
to honour their persons, to pay them 
tribute and other dues, to obey their 
lawful commands, and to be subject to 
their authority for conscience' sake,*' 
*' from which ecclesiastical persons are 
not exempted" (ch. xxiii. sec. 4) ; and 
while the magistrate hath authority, 
and it is his duty, in the exercise of 
that power which alone is committed to 
him, n&mely, ^^ the power of the swoid," 



or civil rule, as distinct from '* the power 
of the keys," or spiritual authority, 
expressly denied to him, to take order 
for the preservation of purity, peace, 
and unity in the Churdi, yet *^The 
Lord Jesus, as King and Head of His 
Church, hath therein appointed a go- 
vernment in the hand of church officers, 
distinct from the civil magistrate" 
(ch. xxz. sec 1); which government 
is ministerial, not lordly, and to be ex- 
ercised in consonance with the laws of 
Christ, and with the liberties of his 
people: 

And whereas, according to the said 
Confession, and to the other standards 
of the Church, and agreeably to the 
Word of God, this government of the 
C&nrch, thus appointed by the Lord 
Jesus, in the hand of church officers, 
distinct from the civil magistrate or 
supreme power of the State, and flow- 
ing directly from the Head of the 
Church to the office-bearers thereof, to 
the exclusion of the civil magistrate, 
comprehends, as the objects of it, the 
preaching <^ tiie Word, administration 
of the Sacraments, correction of man- 
ners, the admission of the office-bearers 
of the Church to their offices, their 
suspension and deprivation therefrom, 
the infliction and removal of Church 
censures, and, generally, the whole 
^< power of the keys,*' which, by the 
said Confession, is declared, in confor- 
mity with Scripture, to have been 
committed" (ch. xxx. sec 2) to church 
officers, and which, as well as the 
preaching of the Word and the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, it is likewise 
thereby declared, that *^ the oivil magis- 
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trate may not assame to himself" (oh. 
zxiii sec. 3) : 

And Whereas this jmisdiction and 
government, since it regards only spi- 
ritnal condition, rights, and privileges, 
doth not interfere with the jmisdiction 
of secular tribunals, whose determina- 
tions as to all temporalities conferred 
by the State upon the Church, and as 
to all civil consequences attached by 
law to the decisions of Church Courts 
in matters spiritual, this Church hath 
ever admitted, and doth admit, to be 
exclusive and ultimate, as she hath 
ever giveii and inculcated implidt obe- 
dience thereto : 

And whereas the above-mentioned 
essential doctrine and fundamental 
principle in the constitution of the 
Church, and the government and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction flowing therefrom, 
founded on God's Word, and set forth 
in the Confession of Faith and other 
standards of this Church, have been, 
by diverse and repeated Acts of Parlia- 
ment, recognized, ratified, and con- 
firmed ; — inasmuch as — 

*^ First, The said Confession itself, 
containing the doctrine and principles 
above set forth, was 'ratified and 
established, and voted and approven as 
the public and avowed Confession of 
this Church,* by the fifth Act of the 
second session of the first Parliament of 
King William and Queen Mary, entitu- 
led^ *Act ratifying the Confession of 
Faith, and Settling Presbyterian Church- 
Government' (1690, c. 5) ; to which 
Act the said Confession is annexed, and 
with it incorporated in the statute law 
of this kingdom. 

** Second^ By an Act passed in the first 
Parliament of King James YI., enti- 
tuled, ^ Of admission of ministers : of 
laic patronages' (1567, c. 7), it is 
enacted and declared, ^That the ex- 
amination and admission of ministers 
within this realm be only in the power 
of the Kirk, now openly and publicly 
professed within the same ;' and, while 
the ^presentation of laio patronages' 
was thereby * reserved to the just and 
aaoi&at joatrons^' it was provided, that, 
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if the presentee of a patron should be 
refused to be admitted by the inferior 
ecclesiastical authorities, it should be 
lawful for the patron ^ to appeal to the 
General Assembly of the whole realm, 
by whom the cause beuig decided, shall 
take end as they decern and declare.' 

^^ Thirds By an Act passed in the 
same first Parliament, and renewed in 
the sixth Parliament of the said King 
James YI., entituled, ^ Anent the juris- 
diction of the Kirk' (1567, c. 12, /oZ. 
edit)^ the said Kirk is declared to have 
jurisdiction ^ in the preaching of the true 
Word of Jesus Christ, correction of 
manners, and administration of the holy 
sacraments ' (1579, c 69) ; and it is 
farther declared, * that there be no other 
jurisdiction ecclesiastical acknowledged 
within this realm, other than that which 
is and shall be within the same KirJc^ 
or that flows therefrom^ concerning 
the premises;* which Act, and that last 
before-mentioned, were ratified and ap- 
proven by another Act passed in the year 
1581, entituled, ' Ratification of the lib- 
erty of the true Kirk of God and religion, 
with confirmation of the laws and Acts 
made to that efifect before' ( 1581, c. 99); 
which other Act, and all the separate 
Acts therein recited, were again revived, 
ratified, and confirmed by an Act of the 
twelfth Parliament of the said King 
James YI., entituled, 'Ratification <^ 
the liberty of the true Kirk,' &c. (1592^ 
c. 116); which said Act (having been 
repealed in 1662) was revived, renewed, 
and confirmed by the before-mentioned 
statute of King William and Queen 
Mary (1690, c. 5). 

" Fourth, The swd Act of the twelfth 
Parliament of King James YI., ratified 
and approved the General Assemblies, 
Provincial Synods, Presbyteries, and 
Kirk Sessions ^ appointed by the Kirk ' 
(1592, c. 116), And *the whole juris- 
diction and discipline of the same Kirk;' 
cassed and annulled * all and whatsoever 
acts, laws, and statutes, made at anytime 
before the day and date thereof, against 
the liberty of the true Kirk, jurisdiction, 
and discipline thereof, as the same is 
used and exercised wiUiin this reahn ;* 
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appointed presentations to benefices to 
be directed to Presbyteries, 'with foil 
power to g^ve collation thereupon, and 
to put order to all matters and causes 
ecclesiastical within then: bounds, ac- 
cording to the discipline of the Kurk ; 
providing the foresaid Presbyteries be 
bound and astricted to receive and ad- 
mit whatsoever qualified minister, pre- 
sented by his majesty or laic patrons ' 
(the efiect of which proviso and of the 
reservation in the Act of the first Par- 
liament of King James YI., above-men- 
tioned (1567) c. 7)} is hereinafter more 
fully adverted to) ; and farther declared 
that the jurisdiction of the sovereign and 
his courts, as set forth in a previous Act 
(1584, c. 129), to extend over all per- 
sons his subjects, and ' in all matters,* 
should *• noways be prejudicial nor de- 
rogate anything to the privilege that 
God has given to the spiritual office- 
bearers of the Kirk, concerning heads 
of religion^ matters of heresy, excom- 
munication, collation, or deprivation 
of ministers, or any such like essential 
censures, grounded and having warrant 
of the Word of God ;' by which enact- 
ment, declaration, and acknowledgment, 
the State recognized and established as 
a fundamental principle of the constitu- 
tion of the kingdom, that the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church in these matters was 
'given by God' to the oflSce-bearers 
thereof, and was exclusive, and free from 
coercion by any tribunals holding power 
or authority from the State or supreme 
dvil magistrate. 

'' Fifth, The Parliament holden by 
King Charles II. (1662, c. 1), imme- 
diately on his restoration to the throne, 
while it repealed the above-recited Act 
of the twelfth Parliament of King 
James, and other relative Acts (1592, 
c. 116), at the same time acknowledged 
the supreme and exclusive nature of the 
jurisdiction thereby recognized to be in 
the Church, describing the said Acts as 
'Acts by which the sole and only 
power and jurisdiction within this 
Church doth stand in the Church, and 
in the general, provincial, and presby- 
terial assemblies and Idrk-sessions,' and 



as Acts *• which may be interpreted to 
have given any Church power, jurisdic- 
tion, or government to the office-bearers 
of the Church, their respective meetings, 
other than that which acknowledgeth a 
dependence upon, and subordination to, 
the sovereign power <^ the King, as 
supreme.' 

'' Sixth, The aforesaid Act of King 
William and Queen Mary (1690, c. 6), 
— on the narrative that thdr Majesties 
and the estates of Parliament conceived 
' it to be their bounden duty, after the 
great deliverance that God hath lately 
wrought for this Church and kingdom, 
in the first place, to settle and secure 
therein the true Protestant religion, ac- 
cording to the -truth of God's Word, as 
it hath of a long time been professed 
within this land ; as also the govern- 
ment of Christ's Church within this na- 
tion, agreeable to the Word of God, and 
most conducive to true piety and godli- 
ness, and the establishing of peace and 
tranquillity within this realm,' — be- 
sides ratifying and establishing as afore- 
said the Confession of Faith, did also 
'establish, ratify, and confirm the 
Presbyterian Church government and 
discipline ; that is to say, the govern^ 
ment of the Church by Kirk- SessUnts, 
Presbyteries, Provincial Synods, and 
General Assemblies, ratified and estab- 
lished by the 116 Act of James YI., 
Parliament 12, anno 1592, intituled, 
' Ratification of the liberty of the tme 
Kirk,' &c. (1592, c. 116^ and there- 
after received by the genend consent of 
this nation, ^ to be the only govemmefU 
of Chrisfs Church within this king- 
dom;* and revived and confirmed the 
said Act of King James YI." 

And whereas, not only was the 
exclusive and ultimate jurisdiction of 
the Church Courts, in the government 
of the Church, and especially in the par- 
ticular mattere, spiritual and ecclesias- 
tical, above-mentioned, recognized, 
and ratified, and confirmed — thus ne- 
cessarily implying the denial of power 
on the part of any secular tribunal, 
holding its authority firom the sovereign, 
to revievr the sentenoe of the Chniri^ 
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Courts in regard to snoh matters, or 
coerce them in the ezeroise of each ju- 
risdiction; bat all such power, and 
all claim on the part of the Sove- 
reign to be considered supreme governor 
over the subjects of this kingdom of 
Scotland in causes ecclesiastical and 
spiritual, as he is in causes dvil and 
temporalf was, after a long-continued 
struggle, finally and expressly repudi- 
ated and cast out of the constitution 
of Scotland, as inconsistent m(h the 
Presbyterian Church government es- 
tablished at the Revolution, and there- 
after unalterably secured by the Treaty 
of Union with England ; by the consti« 
tution of which latter kingdom, differing 
in this respect from that of Scotland, 
the Sovereign is recognized to be su- 
preme governor, ^* as well in all spiri- 
tual and ecclesiastical things and 
causes as temporal;*' :Thus: — 

** Firsty the General Assembly hav- 
ing, in the year 1582, proceeded to 
inflict the censpres of the Church upon 
Robert Montgomery, minister of Stir- 
ling, for seeking to force himself, under 
a presentation from the King, into the 
archbishopric of Glasgow, contrary to 
an act of the GenerS Assembly dis- 
charging the office of prelatic bishop in 
the Church, and for appealing to the 
secular tribunals against the infliction of 
Church censures by the Church Courts, 
and seeking to have these suspended 
and interdicted — and having deposed 
and excommunicated him, notwith- 
standing of an interdict pronounced by 
the privy council of Scotiand, the then 
supreme secular court of the kingdom — 
and having at the same time declared it 
to be part of the subsisting discipline of 
the Church, that any ministers thereof 
who ^ should seek any way by the civU 
power to exempt and withdraw them- 
selves from the jurisdiction of the Kirk, 
or procure, obtain, or use any letters or 
charges, &c., to impair, hurt, or stay 
the said jurisdiction, discipline, &c., or 
to make any appellation firom the 
Genera] Assembly to stop the discipline 
or order of the ecclesiastical policy or 
jui'isdiction granted by God's Word to 



the office-bearers within the said Kirk,' 
were liable to the highest censures of 
the Church ; although their sentence of 
excommunication was declared by one 
of the Acts of Parliament of the year 
1584, commonly called the * Black 
Acts,' to be void, yet ultimately the 
King and Privy Council abandoned 
their interference. Montgomery sub- 
mitted to the Church Courts, and the 
statute of the twelfth Parliament of 
King James YI., ah^ady mentioned 
(1592, c. 116), cassed and annulled 
*all and whatsoever acts, laws, and 
statutes made at any time before the 
day and date thereof, against the liberty 
of the true Kirk, jurisdiction, and dis- 
cipline thereof, as the same is used and 
exercised within this realm;* since 
which enactment, no similar interfisr- 
ence with the discipline and the cen- 
sures of the Church was ever attempted 
till the year 1841. 

^^ Second, It having been declared by 
another of the ^ Black Acts ' aforesaid 
(1584, c. 129), entituled, ^ An Act con- 
firming the King's Majesty's royal power 
over all the estates and subjects within 
this realm,' that *• his highness, his heirs 
and successors, by themselves and their 
councils, are, and in time to come shall 
be, judges competent to all persons his 
Highness' subjects, of whatsoever estate, 
degree, function, or condition that ever 
they be of, spiritual or temporal, in ah 
matters wherein they or any of them 
shall be apprehended, summoned, or 
charged to answer to such things as 
shall be inquired of them by our sov- 
ereign lord and his council,' it was, 
by the said before mentioned Act of the 
twelfth Parliament of King James YL, 
(1592, c. 116), declared that the said 
Act last above mentioned ^ shall noways 
be prejudicial, nor derogate any thing to 
the privilege that God has given to the 
spiritual office-bearers of the Kirk, con- 
cerning heads of religion, matters oi 
heresy, excommunication, collation or 
deprivation of mmisters, or any such like 
essentia] censures, specially grounded 
and having warrant of the Word of 
God. 
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" Third, It having been enacted, on 
the establishment of Prelacy in 1612 
(1612, c. 1), that eveiy minister, at 
his admission, should swear obedience 
to the Sovereign as *the onlj lawful 
supreme governor of this realm, as well 
in matters spiritual and ecclesiastical as 
in things temporal,* the enactment to 
this effect was repealed on the restora- 
tion of Presbyterian Church govern- 
ment (1640, c. 7.) 

*^ Fourth, A like acknowledgment, 
that the Sovereign was *the only su- 
preme governor of this kingdom over 
an persons and in all causes* (1661, 
c. 11), having been, on the second esta- 
Uishment of Prelacy consequent on the 
restoration of King Charles U., required 
as part of the ordinary oath of allegi- 
ance, and having been also inserted 
into the 'Test Oath* (1681, c. 6), so 
tyrannically attempted to be forced on 
the subjects of this realm daring the 
reigns of Charles XL and James II., and 
the same doctrine of the King's supre- 
macy in all causes, spiritual and eocle- 
siastical, as well as temporal and civil, 
having farther been separately and spe- 
dally declared by the first Act of the 
second Parliament of the said King 
Charles 11.(1669, c. 1), entituled, 'Act, 
asserting his Majesty's supremacy over 
all persons and in all causes ecclesias- 
tical,' whereby it was * enacted, asserted, 
and declared, that his Majesty hath the 
supreme authority and supremacy over 
all persons, and in all causes eccle- 
siastical, within this kingdom ' (Estates, 
1689, c. 18),— the Estates of this king- 
dom, at the era of the Revolution, did 
set forth, as the second article of the 
' Grievances ' of which they demanded 
redress under their ' Claim of Right,* 
' That the first Act of Parliament, 1669, 
is inconsistent with the establishment of 
Church-government now desired, and 
ought to be abrogated.' 

*^ Fifth, In compliance with this 
claim, an Act was immediately there- 
after passed (1690, c 1), of which the 
tenor follows: — 'Our Sovereign Lord 
and Lady the King and (Queen's Ifa- 
jesties, taking into thdr consideration 



that, by the second article of the Griev- 
ances presented to their Majesties bj 
the Estates of this kingdom, it is de- 
clared, that the first Act of the second 
Pariiament of King Charles the Second, 
entituled, * Act asserting his Majesty's 
supremacy over all persons and in all 
causes ecdesiastical,' is inconsistent 
with the establishment of the Church 
government now desired, and ought to 
be abrogated: Therefore their Majes- 
ties, witii advice and consent of the 
estates of Parliament, do hereby abro- 
gate, rescind, and annul the foresaid 
Act, and declares the same, in the 
whole heads, articles, and clauses there- 
of, to be of no force or effect in all time 
coming.' In accordance also there- 
with, the oath of alle^ance above-men* 
tioned, requiring an acknowledgment of 
the King's sovereignty ' in all causes ' 
(1689, c. 2), was done away, and that 
substituted which is now in use, simply 
requiring a promise to be ' faithful, and 
bear true all^iance' to the Sovereign ; 
and all preceding laws and Acts of Par- 
liament were rescmded, 'in so far as 
they impose any other oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy, declarations and 
tests, excepting the oath deJideU,' By 
the which enactments, any daim on the 
part of the Sovereigns of Scotland to be 
supreme rulers in spiritual and eccle- 
siastical, as well as in temporal and 
civil causes, or to possess any power, 
by themselves or their judges holding 
commission from them, ta exercise ju- 
risdiction in matters or causes spiritual 
and ecclesiastical, was repudiated and 
excluded from the constitution, as in- 
consistent with the Presbyterian Church- 
government then established, and secured 
under the statutes then and subsequently 
passed, ' to continue, without any alter- 
ation, to the people of this land, in all 
succeeding generations'" (1706, c. 6.) 
Ain> WH£HEAS, diverse dvil rights 
and privileges were, by various statutes 
of the Pariiament of Scotland, prior to 
the Union with England, secured to this 
Church, and certam dvil consequenoea 
attached to the sentences of the Courts 
thereof, which were farther directed to 
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be aided and made effectual by all ma- 
gistrates, jadges, and officers of the law ; 
and in particular: — 

" It [was, by an Act of the twelfth 
Parliament of King James YI. (1592, 
c. 1 17)> enacted, * That aU and what- 
soever sentences of deprivation, either 
pronounced already, or that happens to 
be pronounced hereafter by the Presby- 
tery, Synodal or General Assemblies, 
against any parson or vicar within their 
jurisdiction, provided since his High- 
ness' coronation, is, and shall be in re- 
pute in all judgments, a just cause to 
seclude the person before provided, and 
then deprived, from all profits, commo- 
dities, rents, and duties of the said par- 
sonage and vicarage, or benefice of cure ; 
and that either by way of action, ex- 
ception, or reply; and that the said 
sentence of deprivation shall be a suffi- 
cient cause to make the said benefice to 
vaike thereby.' 

^' As also, by the fifth Act of the first 
Parliament of King William and Queen 
Mary (1690, c. 6), it was enacted, 
*' that whatsoever minister, being con- 
vened before the said general meeting, 
and representatives of the Presbyterian 
ministers or elders, or the visitors to be 
appointed by them, shall either prove 
contumacious for not appearing, or be 
found guilty, and shall be therefore cen- 
sured, whether by suspension or depo- 
sition, they shall, ipso facto, be sus- 
pended firom, or deprived of their stipends 
and benefices.* 

*^As also, byan Actpassed inthefourth 
session of the first Parliament of King 
WilKam and Queen Mary (1693, c. 22), 
entituled an ' Act for settling the peace 
and quiet of the Church,' it was pro- 
vided, that no minister should be ad- 
mitted, unless he owned the Presbyte- 
rian Church government, as settled by 
the last recited Act, Uo be the only 
government of this Church ;' ' and that 
be will submit thereto, and concur there- 
with, and never endeavour, directly or 
indirectly, the prejudice or subversion 
thereof;* and it was statute or ordained, 
• that the lords of their Majesties* Privy 
Council, and ali other magistrates, 



judges, and officers of justice, give all 
due assistance for making the sentences 
and censures of the Church, and judica- 
tories thereof, to be obeyed, or otherwise 
effectual as accords :' 

** As also, by an Act passed in the 
fifth session of the foresaid Parliament 
(1695, c. 22), entituled an ^ Act against 
intruding into churches without a legal 
call and admission thereto,' on the nar- 
rative, ^that ministers and preachers, 
their intruding themselves into vacant 
churches, possessing of manses and bene- 
fices, and exercising any part of the 
ministerial function in parishes, without 
a legal call and admission to the said 
churches, is an high contempt of the 
law, and of a dangerous consequence, 
tending to perpetual schism ;* such in- 
trusion, without an orderly call from 
the heritors and elders — the right of pre- 
sentation by patrons being at this time 
abolished — and Megal admission from 
the Presbytery,' was prohibited under 
certain penalties ; and the lords of the 
Privy Council were recommended to re- 
move all who had so intruded, and ^ to 
take some effectual course for stopping 
and hindering those ministers who are, 
or shall be hereafter deposed by the 
judicatories of the present Established 
Church, from preaching or exercising 
any act of their ministerial function, 
which' (^the said statute declares) ^ they 
cannot do after they are deposed, with- 
out a high contempt of the authority of 
the Churoh, and of the laws of the king- 
dom establishing the same.* 

And whereas, at the Union between 
the two kingdoms, the Parliament of 
Scotland, being determined that the 
^^true Protestant religion," as then 
professed, " with the worship, discip- 
line, and government of this Churoh, 
should be effectually and unalterably 
secured,** didin their act appointing com- 
missioners to treat with commissioners 
from the Parliament of England (1705, 
c. 4), as to an union of the kingdoms, 
provide ^* That the said commissioners 
shall not treat of or concerning any al- 
teration of the worship, discipline, and 
government of the Church of this king- 
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dom, as now by law established ;" and 
did, by another Act, commonly called 
the Act of Security (1706, c 6J, and 
entituled, *'Act for securing the Protes- 
tant religion and Presbyterian Church- 
government,*' *' establish and confirm 
the said true Protestant religion, and 
tlie worship, discipline, and government 
of this Church, to continue without any 
alteration to the people of this land in aU 
succeeding generations;" and did *•* for 
ever confirm the fifth Act of the first 
Parliament of King William and Queen 
Mary" (1690, c. 5), entituled, "Act 
ratifying the Confession of Faith, and 
settling Presbyterian Church-govern- 
ment, and the whole other Acts of 
Parliament relating thereto f^ and did 
•* expressly provide and declare, That 
the foresaid true Protestant religion, con- 
tained in the above-mentioned Confes- 
sion of Faith, with the form and purity 
of worship presently in use within this 
Church, and its Presbyterian Church 
government and discipline, — that is to 
say, the government of the Church by 
Kirk-Sessions, Presbyteries, Provincial 
Synods, and General Assemblies, all 
established by the foresaid Acts of Par- 
liament, pursnant to the Claim of 
Right, shall remain and continue un- 
alterable; and that the said Presby- 
terian government shall be the only go- 
vernment of the Churoh within the 
Kingdom of Scotland:" And farther, 
'* for the greater security of the same," 
did, inter alia, enact, " That, after the 
decease of her present Majesty, the sov- 
ereign succeeding to her in the royal 
government of the kingdom of Great 
Britain, shall, in all time coming, at his 
or her accession to the crown, swear 
and subscribe, That they shall inviol- 
ably maintain and preserve the foresaid 
setUement of the true Protestant reli- 
gion, with the government, worship, 
discipluie, rights, and privileges of this 
Church, as above established by the 
laws of this kingdom, in prosecution of 
the Claim of Right;" which said Act of 
Seciurity, "with the establishment there- 
in contained," it was specially thereby 
enacted, " should be held and observed 



in all time coming as a fondamental 
and essential condition of any treaty or 
union to be concluded betwixt the two 
kingdoms, without any alteration there- 
of, or derogation thereto, in any sort, 
for ever;" It being farther thereby pro- 
vided, that "the said Act and settle- 
ment therein contained shall be inserted 
and repeated in any Act of Parliament 
that shall pass, for agreemg and con- 
cluding the foresaid treaty of union 
betwixt the two kingdoms; and that 
the same shall be therem expressly de- 
clared to be a fundamental and essen- 
tial condition of the said treaty of union 
in all time coming." In terms of which 
enactment, this Act of Security was in- 
serted in the Treaty of Union between 
the two kingdoms, as a fundamental 
condition thereof, and was also inserted 
in the Act (1706, c. 7) of the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland ratifying and approv- 
ing of the said Treaty, and likewise in 
the coiTesponding Act of the Parliament 
of England, entituled, "An Act (5 
Anne, c 8) for a Union of the two 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland:" 
ijid whereas, at the date of the sud 
Treaty of Union, the right of patrons 
to present to churches stood abolished 
by statute, after the following man- 
ner — viz.. By the Act of King William 
and Queen Mary (1690, c 5), herein- 
before-mentioned, the Act of James VI. 
(1592, c. 116), also herein-before-men- 
tioned, then standing totally repealed, 
was only revived, subject to the express 
exception of "that part of it relating to 
patronages,'* which consequently re- 
mained repealed and nnrestored, and 
" which," the Act (1690, c. 6), farther 
bore, "is hereafter to be taken into con- 
sideration." The part of the said Act 
thus left repealed and nnrevived, was 
the provision, that Presbyteries "be 
bound and astricted to receive whatso- 
ever qualified minster presented by his 
Majesty or laic patrons," — a provision 
which, while it subsisted, was held to 
leave the Church firee to proceed in the 
collation of ministers, *' according to 
the discipline of the Kirk ;" and non- 
compliance with which implied only a 
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forfeiture of the fruits of the particular 
benefice, which it did by virtue of the 
immediately succeeding statute 1592, 
c 117« whereby it was enacted, that, 
" in case the Presbytery refuses to 
admit any qualified minister presented 
to them by the patron, it shall be law- 
ful to the patron to retain the whole 
fmits of the benefice in his own hands/' 
This subject having accordingly been 
thereafter taken into consideration in 
the same session of Parliament,' was de- 
finitively settled by an Act (1690, c. 23), 
entituled, ^^Act concerning Patronages,'* 
whereby the right of presentation by 
patrons was '* annulled and made void," 
and a right was vested in the heritors 
and elders of the respective parishes 
"to name and propose the person to 
the whole congregation, to be approven 
or disapproven by them," the disap- 
provers giving in their reasons " to the 
efiect the affair may be cognosced upon 
by the Presbytery of the bounds, at 
whose judgment, and by whose deter- 
mination'' (as is declared by the said 
Act), " the calling and entry of a par- 
ticular minister is to be ordered and 
concluded: '' 

And whereas the said Act last men- 
tioned formed part of the settlement of 
the Presb3'terian Church-government 
effected at the Revolution, and was one 
of the "Acts relating thereto," and to 
the statute 1690, c. 5, especially con- 
firmed and secured by the Act of Se- 
curity and Treaty of Union ; yet, not- 
withstanding thereof, and of the said 
Treaty, the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, by an Act passed in the 10th of 
Queen Anne (10 Anne, o. 12), repealed 
the said Act, "in so far as relates to 
the presentation of ministers by heritors 
and others therein mentioned," and re- 
stored to patrons the right of presenta- 
tion, and enacted that Presbyteries 
should be "obliged to receive and admit 
in the same manner, such qualified per- 
son or persons, minister or ministers, as 
shall be presented by the respective pa- 
trons, as the persons or ministers, pre- 
sented before the making of this Act 
ought to have been admitted:" 



And whereas, while this Church pro- 
tested against the passing of the above- 
mentioned Act of Queen Anne, as "con- 
trary to the constitution of the Church, 
so well secured by the late Treaty of 
Union, and solemnly ratified by Acts 
of Parliament in both kingdoms,'' and 
for more than seventy years thereafter 
uninterruptedly sought for its repeal, 
she at the same time maintained, and 
practically exercised, without question 
or challenge from any quarter, the juris- 
diction of her Courts to determine ul- * 
timately and exclusively, under what 
circumstances they would admit candi- 
dates into the office of the -holy minis- 
try, or constitute the pastoral relation- 
ship between minister and people, and, 
generally, " to order and conclude the 
entry of particular ministers: " 

And whereas, in particular, this 
Church required, as necessary to the 
admission of a minister to the charge of 
souls, that he should have received a call 
fi:om the people over whom he was to 
be appointed, and did not authorize or 
permit any one so to be admitted till 
such call had been sustained by the 
Church Courts, and did, before and sub- 
sequent to the passing of the said Act 
of Queen Anne, declare it to be a fun- 
damental principle of the Chureh, as 
set forth in her authorized standards, 
and particularly in the Second Book 
of Discipline (ch. iii. sec. 5), repeated 
by Act of Assembly in 1638, that no 
pastor be intruded upon any congre- 
gation contrary to the will of the 
people : 

And whereas, in especial, this funda- 
mental principle was, by the 14th Act 
of the General Assembly, 1736 (c. 14), 
re-declared, and directeid to be attended 
to in the settlement of vacant parishes, 
but having been, after some time, dis- 
regarded in the administration of the 
Chureh, it was once more re-declared 
by the General Assembly, 1834 ( c. 9), 
who established certain specific provi- 
sions and regulations for carrying it 
into effect in time to come : 

And whereas, by a judgment pro- 
nounced by the House of Lords, in 
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1839,* it was, for the first time, de- 
clared to be illegal to refuse to take on 
trial, and to reject the presentee of a 
patron (although a layman, and merely 
a candidate for admission to the office 
of the ministry), in consideration of this 
fiandamental principle of the Chnrch, 
and in respect of the dissent of the con- 
gregation; to the authority of which 
judgment, so far as disposing of civil 
interests, this Church implidUy bowed, 
by at once abandoning all claim to the 
jus devolutum, — to the benefice, for any 
pastor to be settled by her, — and to all 
other civil right or privilege which 
might otherwise have been competent 
to the Church or her Courts; and 
anxiously desirous, at the same time, 
of avoiding collision with the Civil 
Courts, she so far suspended the operation 
of the above-mentioned Act of Assembly, 
as to direct all cases, in which dissents 
should be lodged by a majority of the 
congregation, to be reported to the 
General Assembly, in the hope that a 
way might be openod up to her for re- 
conciling with the civil rights declared 
by the House of Lords, adherence to the 
above-mentioned fundamental principle, 
which she could not violate or abandon, 
by admitting to the holy office of the 
ministry a party not having, in her con- 
scientious judgment, a legitimate call 
thereto, or by intruding a pastor on a 
reclaiming congregation contrary to 
their will ; and farther, addressed her- 
self to the Government and the Legisla- 
ture for such an alteration of the law 
(as for the first time now interpreted), 
touching the temporalities belonging to 
the Church (which alone she held the 
decision of the House of Lords to be 
capable of afiecting or regulating), as 
might prevent a separation between the 
cure of souls and the benefice thereto 
attached : 

And whereas, although during the 
century which elapsed after the passing 
of the said Act of Queen Anne, Presby- 
teries repeatedly rejected the presentees 
of patrons on grounds undoubtedly ttUra 
vires of the Presbyteries, as having 
* Anchterarder Case, 1689l 
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reference to the title of the patron or the 
validity of competing presentations, and 
which were held by the Court of Session 
to be contrary to law, and admitted 
others to the pastoral office in the par- 
ishes presented to, who had no presenta- 
tion or legal title to the benefice, the 
said Court, even in such cases, never 
attempted or pretended to direct or 
coerce the Church Courts in the exer- 
cise of their functions in regard to the 
collation of ministers, or other matters 
acknowledged by the State to have 
been conferred on the Chnrch, not by 
the State, but by (vod himself. On the 
contrary, they limited their decrees to 
the regulation and disposal of the tem- 
poralities which were derived fi'om the 
State, and which, as the proper sub- 
jects of *' actions civil," were within 
the provmce assigned to the Court of 
Session, by the Constitution refusing to 
interfere with the peculiar functions and 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Courts of 
the Church. Thus, — 

**In the case of Anchtermuchty,* 
where the Presbytery had wrongfnUy 
admitted another than the patron's pre- 
sentee, the Court found, ' That the right 
to a stipend is a civil right ; and there" 
fore that the Court have power to cog- 
nosce and determine upon the legality 
of the admission of ministers in htme 
effectuniy whether the person admitted 
shall have right to the stipend or not ; 
and amply decided, that the patron was 
entitled to retain the stipend in his 
own hands.' 

^^ So also, the same oonrse was fol- 
lowed in the cases of Cuhross, Luiark* 
and Forbes ;t in reference to one of 
which (that of Lanark), the Govern- 
ment of the country, on behalf of the 
Crown, in which the patronage was 
vested, recognized the retention of sti- 
pend by the patron, as the only compe- 
tent remedy for a wrongfiil refiosal to 
admit his presentee; the Secretary of 
State having, in a letter to the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland (January 17, 

* Moncrieff, v. Maxton, Feb. 15, 1785. 

t C!ochrane v. Stoddart, June 26, 1751. 
V. Cannichael, March 3, 1708. Forbes 
lium, February 17ex 
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1752), signified the pleturare of his Ma- 
jesty, * directing and ordering his lord- 
ship to do everything necessary and 
competent by law, for asserting and 
taking benefit in the present case of the 
said right and privilege of patrons by 
the law of Scotland to retain the fruits 
of the benefice in their own hands till 
their presentee be admitted/ 

*' So farther, in the before-mentioned 
case of Gulross,* the Court refnsed, * as 
incompetent,' a bill of advocation pre- 
sented to them by the patron, for the 
purpose of staying the admission by the 
Presbytery of another than his pre- 
sentee. 

** So likewise, in the case of Donse,! 
the Court would not interfere in regard 
to a conclusion to prohibit the Presby- 
tery * to moderate in a call at large, or 
settle any other man,' because ' that was 
interfering with the power of ordina- 
tion, or internal policy of the Church, 
with which the Lords thought they had 
nothing to do.' 

** And so, in the same manner, in the 
case of Unst,t where the party con- 
dnded to have the Presbytery ordained 
to proceed to the presentee's settlement, 
as well as to have the validity of the 
presentation and the right to the stipend 
declared, the Court limited their decree 
to the civil matters of the presentation 
and stipend." 

, Therefore, the General Assembly, 
while, as above set forth, they fully 
recognise the absolute jurisdiction of the 
Civil Courts in relation to all matters 
whatsoever of a civil nature, and espe- 
cially in relation to all the temporalities 
conferred by the State upon the Church, 
and the civil consequences attached by 
law to the decisions, in matters spiritual, 
of the Church Courts, — ^Do, in name 
and on behalf of this Church, and of the 
nation and people of Scotland, and 
under the sanction of the several sta- 
tutes, and the Treaty of Union herein 
belore recited, claim, as of bioht, 

♦ Cochrane, November 19, 1748. 

t Usy V. Presbytery of Dunse, February 26, 
174». 

I Lord DondaB v. Presbytery of Shetland, 
May Iff, 1796. 



That she shall freely possess and enjoy 
her liberties, government, discipline, 
rights, and privileges, according to law, 
especially for the defence of the spiritual 
liberties of her people, and that she 
shall be protected therein from the 
foresaid unconstitutional and illegal 
encroachments of the said Court of 
Session, and her people seemed in their 
Christian and constitutional rights and 
liberties. 

And they declare, that they can- 
not, in accordance with the Word of 
God, the authorized and ratified stan- 
dards of this Church, and the dictates 
of their consdences, intrude ministers 
on reclaiming congregations, or carry on 
the government of Christ's Church, sub- 
ject to the coercion attempted by the 
Court of Session as above set forth; 
and, that, at the risk and hazard of 
sufiering the loss of the secular benefits 
conferred by the State, and the public 
advantages of an Establishment, they 
must, as by God's grace they will, re- 
fuse so to do : for, highly as they esti- 
mate these, they cannot put them in 
competition with the inalienable liber- 
ties of a Church of Christ, which, alike 
by their duty and allegiance to their 
Head and King, and by their ordination 
vows, they are bound to maintain,' 
'* notwithstanding of whatsoever trouble 
or persecution may arise." 

And they protest, that all and 
whatsoever Acts of the Parliament of 
Great Britain, passed without the con- 
sent of this Church and nation, in 
alteration of, or derogation to the afore- 
said government, disdpline, right, and 
privileges of this Church (which were 
not dlowed to be treated of by the 
Commissioners for settling the terms of 
the union l)etween the two kingdoms, 
but were secured by antecedent stipula- 
tion, provided to be inserted, and in- 
serted in the Treaty of Union, as an 
unalterable and fundamental condition 
thereof, and so reserved from the cog- 
nizance and power of the federal Legis- 
lature created by the said Treaty), as 
also, all and whatsoever sentences of 
Courts in contravention of the same 
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goyerament, ducipline, right, and pri- 
▼il^es, are, and shall be, in themselves 
▼Old and null, and of no legal force or 
effect ; and that, while they will accord 
fall sabmission to all snch acts and sen- 
tences, in so far— >thoagh in so far only 
— as these may regard civil rights and 
privileges, whatever may be their 
opinion of the justice or legality of the 
same, their said snbmisfflon shall not be 
deemed an acqaiescence therein, bat 
that it shall be free to the members of 
this Church, or their successors, at any 
time hereafter, when there shall be a 
prospect of obtaining justice, to claim 
the restitution of all such civil rights 
and privileges, and temporal benefits 
and endowments, as for the present they 
may be oompell^ to yield up, in order 
to preserve to their office-bearers the 
free exercise of their spiritual govern- 
ment and discipline, and to their people 
the liberties, of which respectively it 
has been attempted, so contrary to law 
and justice, to deprive them. 

And, FmALLT, the General Assem- 
bly call the Christian people of this 
kingdom, and all the Churches of the 
Reformation throughout the world, who 
hold the great doctrine of the sole 
Headship of the Lord Jesus over his 
Church, to witness, that it is for their 
adherence to that doctrine, as set forth 
in theur Confession of Faith, and ratified 
by the laws of this kingdom, and for 
the maintenance by them of the juris- 
diction of the office-bearers, and the 
freedom and privileges of the members 
of the Church from that doctrine flow- 
ing, that this Church is subjected to 
hs^hip, and that the rights so sacredly 
pledged and secured to her are put in 
peril ; and they especially invite all the 
office-bearers and members of this 
Church, who are willing to suffer for 
their allegiance to their adorable King 
and Head, to stand by the Church, and 
by each others in defence of the doctrine 
af(Mnesaid, and of the liberties and pri- 
▼fleges, whether of office-bearers or 
people, which rest upon it; and to unite 
in supplication to Almighty God, that 
he wodd be pleased to torn the hearts 



of the rulers of this kingdom, to keep 
unbroken the faith pledged to this 
Church, in former days, by statutes and 
solemn treaty, and the obligations, come 
under to God himself, to preserve and 
maintain the government and discipline 
of this Church in accordance with hit 
Word; or otherwise, that He would give 
strength to this Church — office-beitfeFS 
and people — ^to endure resignedly the 
loss of the temporal benefits of an 
Establishment, and the personal suffer- 
ings and sacrifices to which they may 
be called, and would also inspire them 
with zeal and energy to promote the 
advancement of His Son^s kingdom, in 
whatever condition it may be His will 
to place them ; and that, in His own 
good time, He would restore to them 
these benefits, the fimits of the struggles 
and sufferings of their fathers in times 
past in the same cause; and, thereafter, 
give them grace to employ them more 
effectually than hitherto they have 
done for the manifestation of Hia 
glory. 

We, the nnderrigned ministers, and 
eldos, chosen as oommisffloners to the 
General Assembly of Uie Church of Scot* 
land, indicted to meet this day, but 
precluded firom holding the said Assem* 
bly by reason of the drcnmstanoea 
heremafier set forth, in consequence of 
which a Free Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, in accordance with the laws 
and constitution of the said Chnrchf 
cannot at this time be holdoi — 

Considering that the LegisUture, by 
their rejection of the Claim of Bight 
adopted by the last General Assonbly 
of the said Church, and their refusal to 
give redress and protection against the 
jurisdiction assumed, and the coercion 
of late repeatedly attempted to be ex- 
ercised over the Courts of the Church 
in matters spiritual by the Civil Courts, 
have recognized and fixed the condi-* 
tions of the Church Establishment, as 
henceforward to subsist in Scotland, to 
be such as these have been pronounced 
and declared by the said Civil Courts 
in thdr several recent decisions, in re* 
gafd to matters spiritnal and eodeeiaa- 
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tical, whereby it has been held inter 
alia, — 

^' First, That the Courts of the 
Gharch by law established, and mem- 
bers thereof, are liable to be coerced by 
the Civil Courts in the exercise of their 
spiritual functions; and in particular 
in the admission to the ofSce of the 
holy ministry, and the constitution of 
the pastOTal relation, and that they are 
subject to be compelled to intrude minis- 
ters on reclaiming congregations in 
opposition to the fundamental principles 
of the Church, and their views of the 
Word of God, and to the liberties of 
Christ's people. 

'* Second, That the said Civil Courts 
have power to interfere with and inter- 
dict the preaching of the Gospel and 
administration of ordinances as au- 
thorised and enjoined by the Church 
Courts of the Establishment. 

" Third, That the said Civil Courts 
have power to suspend spiritual cen- 
sures pronounced by the Church Courts 
of the Establishment against ministers 
and probationers of the Church, and to 
interdict their ^ecution as to spiritual 
effects, functions, and privileges. 

^* Fourth, That the said Civil Courts 
have power to reduce and set aside the 
sentences of the Church Courts of the 
Establishment deposing ministers from 
the office of the holy ministry, and de- 
priving probationers of their license to 
preach the Gospel, with reference to the 
spiritual status, functions, and privi- 
leges, of such ministers and probation- 
ers — restoring them to the spiritual 
office and status of which the Church 
Courts had deprived them. 

"Fifth, That the said Civil Courts 
have power to determine on the right 
to sit as members of the supreme and 
other judicatories of the Church by law 
established, and to issue interdicts 
against sitting and voting therein, irre- 
spective of the judgment and determi- 
nation of the said judicatories. 

'< Sixth, That the said Civil Courts 
have power to supersede the majority 
of a Church Court of the Establishment, 
lo regard to the exercm of its spiritual 



functions as a Church Court, and to 
authorize the minority to exercise the 
said functions, in opposition to the 
Court itself, and to the superior judi- 
catories of the Establishment. 

" Seventh, That the said Civil Courts 
have power to stay processes of disci- 
pline pending before Courts of the 
Church by law established, and to in- 
terdict such Courts from proceeding 
therein. 

*< Eighth, That no pastor of a con- 
gregation can be admitted into the 
Church Courts of the Establishment, 
and allowed to rule, as well as to teach, 
agreeably to the institution of the 
office by the Head of the Church, nor 
to sit in any of the judicatories of the 
Church, inferior or supreme — and that 
no additional provision can be made 
for the exercise of spiritual discipline 
among the members of the Church, 
though not affectuig any patrimonial 
interests, and no alteration introduced 
in the state of pastoral superintend- 
ence and spuitual discipline in any 
parish, without the sanction of a Civil 
Court. 

^'AU which jurisdiction and power 
on the part of the said Civil Courts 
severaUy above specified,'whatever pro- 
cee^ng may have given occasion to its 
exercise, is, in our opinion, in itself 
inconsistent with Christian liberty, and 
with the authority which the Head of 
the Church hath conferred on the Church 
alone.** 

And farther considering, that a Gene- 
ral Assembly, composed, in accordance 
with the laws and fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Church, in part of commis- 
sioners themselves admitted without the 
sanction of the Civil Court, or chosen 
by Presbyteries composed in part of 
members not having that saaction, 
cannot be constituted as an Assembly 
of the Establishment without dis- 
regarding the law and the legal con- 
ditions of the same as now £S:ed and 
declared ; 

And farther considering, that such 
commissioners as aforesaid would, as 
membecB of an Assembly of the Estab- 
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lishment, be liable to be interdicted 
from exercising their fonctions, and to 
be imbjected to civil coercion at the in- 
stance of any individnal having interest, 
who might apply to the Civil Courts 
for that purpose ; 

And considering; fiirther, that civil 
coercion has already been in divers in- 
stances applied for and used, whereby 
certain commissioners returned to the 
Assembly this day appointed to have 
been holden, have been interdicted from 
daiming their seats, and from sitting 
and voting therein ; and certain Pres- 
byteries have been, by interdicts direct- 
ed against their members, prevented 
from freely choosing commissioners to 
the said Assembly, whereby the freedom 
of such Assembly, and liie liberty of 
election thereto, has been forcibly ob- 
structed and taken away ; 

AkD FABTHEB CONbroEBINO, that, 
in these circumstances, a free Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, by law estab- 
lished, cannot at this time be liolden, 
and that an Assembly, in accordance 
with the fundamental principles of the 
Church, cannot be constituted in con- 
nection with the State without violating 
the conditions which must now, since 
the rejection by the Legislature of the 
Cfaurdi^s Claim of Right, be held to be 
the conditions of the Establishment ; 

And considering that, while here- 
tofore, as members of Church judica- 
tories ratified by law and recognized 
by the constitution of the kingdom, we 
held ourselves entitled and bound to 
exercise and maintain the jurisdiction 
vested in these judicatories with the 
sanction of the Constitution, notwith- 
standing the decrees as to matters spi- 
ritual and ecclesiastical of the Civil 
Courts, because we could not see that 
the State had required submission 
thereto as a condition of the Establish- 
ment, but, on the contrary, were satis- 
fied that the State, by the Acts of the 
Parliament of Scotland, forever and un- 
alterably secured to this nation by the 
Treaty of Union, had repudiated any 
power in the CivU Courts to pronounce 
such decrees, we are now constrained 



to acknowledge it to be the mind and 
will of the State, as recently declared, 
that such submission should and does 
form a condition of the Establishment, 
and of the poasesrion of the benefits 
thereof; and that as we cannot, with- 
out committing what we believe to be 
sin — in opposition to God*s law — in 
disregard of the honour and authority 
of Christ's Crown, and in violation of 
our own solemn vows— oomply with 
this condition, we cannot in conscience 
continue connected with it, and retain 
the benefits of an Establishment to 
which such condition is attadied. 

We, thebefobe, the Mmisters and 
Elders foresaid, on this the first occa- 
sion since the rejection by the Legisla- 
ture of the Church's Claim of £lght, 
when the comuHSsioners chosen from 
throughout the bounds of the Church 
to the General Assembly appointed to 
have been this day holden are convened 
together, do pbotest, that the condi- 
tions foresaid, while we deem them con- 
trary to, and subversive of the settle- 
ment of church-government efSected at 
the Revolution, and solemnly guaranteed 
by the Act of Security and Treaty of 
Union, are also at variance with God's 
Word, in opposition to the doctrines 
and fundamental principles of the 
Church of Scotland, inconsistent with 
the freedom essential to the right coui- 
stitution of a Church of Christ, and 
incompatible with the government 
which He, as the Head of His Church, 
hath therein appointed distinct from 
the civil magistrate. 

And we fiirtfaer pbotest, that any 
Assembly constituted in submission to 
the conditions now declared to be law, 
and under the civil coercion which has 
been brought to bear on the election 
of commissioners to the Assembly this 
day appointed to have been holden, 
and on the Commissioners chosen 
thereto, is not, and shall not be deemed, 
a lawful and firee Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, according to the 
original and fundamental principles 
thereof; and that the Claim, Dedara- 
tkfOt and Protest, of the Geoend As^ 
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sembly which convened at Edinburgh 
in May, 1842, as the Act of a free and 
lawful Assembly of the said Charch, 
sdball be holden as setting forth the 
true constitution of the said Church; 
and that the said Claim, along with 
the laws of the Church now subsisting, 
shall in nowise be affected by whatso- 
ever acts Mid proceedings of any As- 
sembly constituted under the conditions 
now declared to be the law, and in 
submission to the coercion now imposed 
on the Establishment. 

And, finally, while firmly asserting 
the right and duty of the civil magis- 
trate to miuntain and support an estab- 
lishmmt of religion in accordance 
with God's Word, and reserving to our- 
selves and our successors to strive by 
all lawful means, as opportunity shall 
in God's good providence be offered, to 
secure the performance of this duty 
agreeably to the Scriptures, and in im- 
plement of the Statutes of the kingdom 
of Scotland, and the obligations of the 
Treaty of Union as understood by us 
and our ancestors, but acknowledging 
that we do not hold ourselves at liberty 
to retain the benefits of the Establish- 
ment while we cannot comply with the 
conditions now to be deemed thereto 
attached — we protest, that in the, 
' circumstances in which we are placed, 
it is, and shall be lawful for us, and 
such other commissioners chosen to 
the Assembly appointed to have been 
this day holden as may concur with us, 
to withdraw to a separate place of meet- 
ing, for the purpose of taking steps for 
ourselves and all who adhere to us — 
maintaining with us the Confession of 
Faith, and Standards of the Church of 
Scotland, as heretofore understood — for 
separating in an orderly way from the 
Establishment ; and thereupon adopting 
such measures as may be competent to 
us, in humble dependence on God's 
grace and the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
lor the advancement of His glory, the 
extension of the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour, and the administration of the 
affairs of Christ's house, according to 
hh holy Word ; and we do now, ibr 



the purpose foresaid, withdraw accord- 
ingly, humbly and solemnly acknow- 
ledging the hand of the Lord in the 
things which have come upon us, be- 
cause of our manifold sins, and the sins 
of this Church and nation ; but, at the 
same time, with an assured conviction, 
that we are not responsible for any con- 
sequences that may follow from this our 
enforced separation from an Establish- 
ment which we loved and prized — 
through interference with conscience, 
the dishonour done to Christ's crown, 
and the rejection of his sole and supreme 
authority as King in his Church. 

After reading the above document, the 
Moderator and other Members of Assem- 
bly, together with those who adhered 
to the views and principles embodied in 
the Protest, withdrew to another place 
of meeting, and were constituted as the 
Free Church of Scotland. They elected 
Dr. Chalmers as their moderator, and 
proceeded with the business before them 
according to the usual forms. 

The Free Church originated nothing; 
it adopted no new article of faith ; it 
organized no new ecclesiastical consti- 
tution; it prescribed no new forms of 
worship. The ecclesiastical laws — ^the 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms— 
the form of Church-Government— the 
Ritual of Worship, which had been re- 
ceived and observed in the National 
Church, were all retained as they were, 
not by any specific enactment to that 
effect, but in virtue of the position the 
Free Church had been forced to assume. 
In fact, though dis-established, they 
held themseles to be the true National 
Church of the Reformation — the church 
which had hitherto been protected and 
supported by the State, and to which 
the great bulk of the population of 
Scotland belonged. The Free Church 
abandoned nothing but the endowments 
which the State had conferred; and its mi- 
nisters abandoned these not because they 
had changed their views of the relation 
which ought to subsist between Church 
and State, or adopted the opinion that 
it was unlawfrd to receive the pay of 
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the State, but solely becaase the State, 
through its Parliament and the decrees 
of its Civil Courts, had essentially 
changed the conditions under which 
the Establishment had hitherto acted. 
The Ministry, Eldership, and Com- 
munion of the Free Church thus con- 
sisted, originally, exclusively of those 
who had occupied a similar position in 
the Establishment. They did not re- 
gard themselves as a Church newly or- 
ganized and instituted. They neces- 
sarily assigned this character to the 
Establishment, as accepting the New 
Conditions imposed by the State, and 
consenting to act under them. In the 
course of its history, the National 
Church of Scotland has been more than 
once dis-established. This happened 
after the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the State assumed an entire 
control over the Church, and expelled 
all those ministers who refused to ac- 
knowledge the king's supremacy in 
ecclesiastical causes. The State at that 
period had set up a new institution, 
which it recognized as' the Church of 
Scotland. The Church of the Reforma- 
tion was in the mean time dis-estab- 
lished and persecuted, and continued in 
that state until the period of the Revo- 
lution, in 1688, when it was again re- 
stored to its former position. The Free 
Church regards herself as occupying 
towards the existing Establishment 
Tery much the same relation as their 
persecuted fathers did to the Establish- 
ment in their day, and they believe 
that this new ecclesiastical Revolution 
involves esseqtially the same princi- 
ples. 

Different views will be and have 
been entertained regarding the magni- 
tude and vital importance of these prin- 
ciples. It is almost needless to say 
that the Free Church considers them to 
be most vital and essential. The proof 
of this is to be found in the sacrifices 
they willingly made for the maintenance 
of them. It is not credible that nearly 
five hundred ministers would abandon 
entirely their means of temporal sub- 
sistenoe for a mere trifle. When these 



ministers renounced the emoluments 
they had hitherto received from the 
State, and consented to abandon their 
comfortable homes, and relinquish the 
respectable status they had hitherto oc- 
cupied, they did not know what was to 
become of them, and we have reason to 
believe that many of them contemplated 
no other resource than emigration to 
some distant land. Were the questions 
at issue, moreover, between the Free 
Church and the Establishment, to be 
determined, either as to their truth or 
their importance, by the evidence of 
testimony, they admit but of one an- 
swer. The Free Church embraced from 
its commencement, all the ministers who 
were best known in Scotland for talent, 
learning, and devoted piety ; nearly all 
the elders who constituted the ornament 
and support of the Church throughout 
the different parishes of the land ; al- 
most the whole body of Sabbath-school 
teachers in town and country ; and the 
great bulk of the pious families of Scot- 
land. They knew the nature of the 
questions at issue, and formed then* own 
estimate of the importance to be at- 
tached to them, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the protest was virtually 
subscribed by the religion of Scotland, 
in so far as that had been hitherto found 
within the pale of the Established 
Church. And, what the Christians of 
Scotland felt and believed, was found 
to be just what the Christians of other 
lands felt and believed. The value and 
truth of the peculiar principles of the 
Free Church, have been joyfully attested 
by nearly all the Christian churches, 
both of Europe and America. 

To understand what these principles 
are, and to show the position which the 
Free Church occupies, it will not be 
necessary that we should describe her 
form of government, and mode of wor- 
ship, and Confession of Faith. We 
propose to confine our attention to a 
statement as brief as we can make it, 
consistent with clearness, of the charac- 
ter and grounds of the Protest which 
we have inserted above. 

The Protest of the Firee Church 
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IB gromided on fkcts of such recent 
oocorrence, and so notorious, that no- 
thing can be more easy than to establish 
them. It would not be necessary even 
to do this, but for the very equivocal 
position of the Establishment, which, 
professing to remain unchanged in its 
constitution, has a very obvious interest 
in inducing the people either to forget 
the facts which issued in the disruption, 
or to regard them as quite trivial As 
set forth in the Protest, these facts as- 
sume a character of great importance, 
and it must appear that if what is there 
alleged be true, the Church as now 
Established, is denuded of all Christian 
liberty, and has consented in every de- 
partment of her functions to be subject 
to the dictation of the Civil Magistrate. 

1. The Protest alleges that the Courts 
of the Established Church are liable to 
be coerced by the Civil Courts '* in the 
admission to the office of the holy minis- 
try, and the constitution of the pastoral 
rdation, and that they are subject to be 
compelled to intrude ministers on re- 
claiming congre^tions." 

Proof. The Presbytery of Dunkeld 
was interdicted by the Court of Session 
from admitting a licentiate of the ohnreh 
to a pastoral charge in the parish of 
Lethendy, when abDut to be done irre- 
spective of the civil benefice. The 
Presbytery of Irvine was interdicted by 
the Court of Session from admitting a 
licentiate of the churoh to a pastoral 
charge in Stewarton *^ when there was 
no benefice^no right of patronage— -no 
stipend— no manse or glebe—and no 
place of worship or any patrimonial 
right connected therewith." The Court 
of Session issued *' a decree requiring 
and ordaining the Presbytery of Strath- 
bogie to take on trial and admit to the 
office of the holy ministry '* at Mamoch 
^'a probationer or unordained candi- 
date for the ministry contrary to the 
will of the people,'* which had been re- 
peatedly and emphatically expressed. 

2. The Protest alleges that the Civil 
Courts have power to interfere with, and 
interdict the preaching of the Goi^l, 
and administration of ordinances, as 



authorised and enjoined by the Church 
Courts of the Establishment.*' 

Proof. By repeated interdicts grant- 
ed by the Court of Session at the in- 
stance of ministers of the Presbytery of 
Strathbogie, who were first suspended 
and finally deposed from the office of 
the holy ministry, the ministers of the 
Established Church were prohibited 
under the pains of law from preaching 
the Gospel or administering the sacra- 
ments in these parishes ; the Court of 
Session " thus assuming to themselves 
the regulation of the preaching of the 
Word and administration of the sacra- 
ments, and at the same time invading 
the privilege common to all the subjects 
of the realm, of having freedom to wor- 
ship God according to their consciences, 
and under the guidance of the ministers 
of the communion to which they be- 
long." 

3. The Protest alleges *^that the 
Civil Courts have power to suspend spi- 
ritual censures pronounced by the Church 
Courts of the Establishment against 
miuisters and probationers of thechnroh, 
and to interdict their execution as to 
spiritual effects, functions and privileges. 

Proof. Seven ministers in the Pres- 
bytery of Strathbogie had been suspend- 
ed fix)m exercising the functions of the 
ministry by the Courts of the Church. 
This sentence of suspension did not in 
any way interfere with the civil rights 
or the emoluments of the ministers. 
On an application to the Court of Ses- 
sion, the ecclesiastical sentence was re- 
moved, and the seven ministers con- 
tinued to exercise their functions as if 
it had never been passed*. At a subse- 
quent period, and in the regular course 
of ecclesiastical discipline, the seven mi- 
nisters were deposed firom the officeof the 
ministry. The Court of Session mter- 
dicted the execution of this sentence, 
and assumed the power of reponing 
the parties to the status of which they 
had been deprived, and 'of authorizing 
them to continue in the exercise of their 
ministerial functions. 

4. The Protest alleges that the '^ Civil 
Courts have power to reduce and set 
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aside the sentences of the Church Courts 
of the Establishment, deposing mini- 
sters, and depriving probationers of 
their license.'* 

Proof. A probationer, who had re- 
ceived a presentation to the Chorch and 
parish of Lethendy, was aocosed of 
dronkenness, obscenity, and profane 
swearing. The Presbytery of Dunkeld 
proceed^ in the nsaal form to take 
proof of the charges laid against him. 
The Court of Session first interdicted 
the Presbytery from proceeding, and 
when the probationer had been, on the 
proof of these charges, deprived of his 
Kcense, the sentence was set aside, and 
the status of the party restored. The 
seven Strathbogie ministers, who had 
been deposed by the General Assembly, 
were reinstated in their office by the 
Court of Session. « 

5. The Protest alleges that the Civil 
Courts have power to determine on the 
right of persons to sit as members of 
Church Courts, and to interdict ^^ theur 
sitting and voting therein, irrespective 
of the judgment and determination" of 
the Courts themselves. 

Proof. The Court of Session affirmed 
the right of the deposed mmisters of 
Strathbogie to sit as members of the 
General Assembly. The same Court 
granted interdicts to all who applied for 
them against ministers of unendowed 
Churches sitting and voting in Presby- 
teries, Synods, or the General Assembly. 

6. The Protest alleges that the Civil 
Courts have power to supersede the ma- 
jority of a Church Court, and to autho- 
rize the minority to exercise its func- 
tions, in opposition to the Court itself, 
and to the superior judicatories of the 
Establishment. 

Proof. The Court of Session granted 
authority to a minority of the Presby- 
tery of Dunkeld, to proceed with the 
settlement of a minister at Lethendy, 
against the instructions both of that 
I?esbytery and of the General Assem- 
bly. 

7. The Protest alleges that the " Civil 
Courts have power to stay processes of 
discij^ine pending before Courts^ of the 



Church by law established, and to in- 
terdict such Courts from proceeding 
therein." 

Proof. The Court of Session inter- 
dicted the Presbytery of Hamilton 
from pronouncing sentence of deposi- 
tion upon the minister of Cambusnethan, 
who had been found guilty of theft. 
The Presbytery of Stranraer was inter- 
dicted in like manner from proceeding 
in the trial of the minister of Stranraer, 
who was accused of fraud and swind- 
ling. The Presbytery of Dunkeld was 
intwdicted from proceeding with a libel 
agauist the presentee to Lethendy, 
charging him with drunkenness, ob- 
scenity, and profane swearmg. 

8. The Protest alleges that no pas- 
tor can be admitted into the Church 
Courts of the Establishment; and that 
no additional provision can be made for 
the exercise of spuritual discipline among 
the members of the Church, without the 
sanction of a Civil Court. 

Proof. The Court of Session inters 
dieted the Presbytery of Irvine from 
admitting an additional minister, in 
Stewarton, to meet the wants of an in- 
creasing population; from constituting 
a new Kirk Session in that parish, to 
exercise discipline, and from innovating 
on its existing state, ^* as regards pas- 
toral superintendence, its Kirk Session, 
and jurisdiction, and discipline thereto 
belonging." 

By these, and such like acts, those 
who formed the Free Church believed 
that the Establishment had been de- 
prived of those liberties which are essen- 
tial to a Christian Church, and that the 
constitution which the Church of Scot- 
land had hitherto enjoyed in its connco- 
tion with the State was entirely over- 
thrown. In the Protest which we have 
cited above, reference is made to a 
Claim of Bight which the Church had 
presented to the legislature. To under- 
stand aright both the position of the 
Free Churoh and of the Establishment, 
it is necessary to look to the nature of 
that daim. This will be best seen by 
presenting the more important scions 
of it to our readers. 
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This Clam of Right was presented 
to the legislature in 1842. It was iM>n- 
sidered in both Hooses of Parliament, 
and conclusively rejected. It would be 
out of place here to consider whether 
an Established Church aught to possess 
the rights and immunities which are set 
forth in that document. The one thing 
with which we are concerned at present, 
is the/act^ abundantly demonstrated by 
the document itself, that the Church of 
Scotland was possessed of these rights 
and immunities, and had them secured 
to her by the most ample guarantees 
which it is possible for a State to give, 
or a Church to receive. The State did 
not, it is true, through its legislature 
abolish them all, but, in refusing the 
Claim of Bight, it expressly warranted 
and sanctioned their abolition by the 
Court of Session. When King Charles 
IL was restored, he boldly passed an 
Act, rescinding all the privileges and 
liberties which had been previously en- 
joyed by the Presbyterian Church. The 
same thing was as effectually accom- 
plished by successive decisions of the 
Court of Session in 1843, and preceding 
years. The Established Church no 
longer had a guaranteed constitution. 
Its relation to the State was enturely 
changed. It was no longer the friendly 
ally, bat the creature, of the civil gov- 
ernment. Its liberties had been invaded 
at every point. It was no longer free 
to institute to the office of the ministry, 
or to deprive of that office those who 
were unworthy. It was bound to vio- 
late the fundamental articles of its code 
•of discipline, prohibiting the intrusion of 
ministers against the will of the people, 
and practically to deny its own Confes- 
sion of Faith which affirms that ''Christ 
has instituted a government in his 
Church, in the hands of church-officers, 
distinct from the civil magistrate.^' 

The Establishment, consenting to act 
in obedience to sucli decisions, and to 
occupy the new relation to the State 
which they constitute, has become a 
new institution — formed, it is true, not 
by any solemn compact with the legis- 
Mitare, but by a series of harmonious 
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dedsions of the Civil Courts, by whicli 
it has been denuded of its independence 
and power of self-action, and in all de- 
partments of its government subjected 
to the control of the State. These deci- 
sions of the Civil Courts have been ac- 
cepted, both by the State and the Estab^ 
lished Church, as expressing the law 
of the land regarding the constitution 
of the Church. « 

To the attentive reader of the preced- 
ing pages, it will appear that the Pro- 
test of the Free Church, in 1843, was 
in every particular well-grounded ; and 
that those who had adopted the consti- 
tution of the Scottish Churdi could no 
longer consent to remain members or 
office-bearers, in an institution which 
had been so thoroughly revolutionized. 
It still remains to be considered, how- 
ever, whether any/clief has been granted 
by the legislature against the oppressive 
decisions of which the Free Church com- 
plained. After the Disruption bad taken 
place, an Act of Parliament was passed, 
entitled, ^^ An Act to remove doubts re- 
specting the admission of ministers to 
faienefioes in Scotland.'' That Act was al- 
leged by many to contain an ample guar- 
antee for the liberties which the Scottish 
Church had hitherto enjoyed, and to 
remove all just ground of complaint. 
A very brief consuieration of its char- 
acter and provisions will enable ns to 
ascertain whether such an aliegatioa 
was just. 

1. The Act professes to be simply de- 
claratory. It establishes nothing new. 
It merely intimates what the law is, 
and has been, and that only on one 
single point. It was an act passed by 
a legislature which had ahready vindi- 
cated and asserted as legal all the deci- 
sions of the Civil Courts, which had re- 
fused to listen to the Church's Claim 
of Rights expressly on the ground that 
the decisions of these courts must be 
held in all cases as conclusively indi- 
cating what the state of the law is. 
Ttds Act, then, so far from removing 
any grounds of complaint, or re-asserting 
the Hberties which these courts had in- 
vaded, was as formal a confirmation as 
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could Tveli be given of the law as de- 
clared by those very decisions of which 
the Church had complained. 

2. The Church had complained that 
heir jurisdiction had been invaded on 
every conceivable point — ^that she had 
been interdicted from sending ministers 
to preach the Gospel — that hundreds of 
her ministers had been interdicted from 
sitting in presbyteries, synods, and as- 
semblies — that her sentences of sus- 
pen^on and deposition had been reduced 
and set aside — that her presbyteries 
had been superseded, and new courts 
formed to exercise their functions — that, 
in sliort, she had been deprived of all 
the powers of government and discip- 
line which had belonged to her. The 
Act of 1843 does not profess to deal 
with any of these grounds of complaint. 
It takes no notice of them whatever. 
It leaves the law, as declared by the 
decisions of the Civil Courts, com- 
plained against, intact and entire. 

3. The Church had complained that, 
contrary to her own fundsunental laws 
of discipline, she was compelled, under 
heavy penalties, to intrude ministers 
upon congregations against their will. 
The Act of 1843 takes up this subject 
of complaint and this only. But does 
it remove the ground of complaint ? It 
does the very reverse. It makes the 
intrusion of ministers the law of the 
Establishment. It provides '* that it 
shall not be lawful for any presbytery, 
or other judicatory of the Church, to 
reject any presentee on the ground of 
any mere dissent or dislike expressed 
by any part of the congregation of the 
parish to which he is presented." 

The principles maintained by the 
Scottish Church were classified under 
the two heads of Non-intrusion and 
Spiritual Independence. She believed 
that, in order to act as a Christian 
Church at all, it was necessary for her 
to be at liberty to conform to the in- 
structions of tlie Lord Jesus Christ, as 
revealed in His Word. She believed 
that she had no right to force a minis- 
ter upon a Christian congregation. She 
believed that to her had been committed 



what is called the power of the keys, 
that is, that to her belonged the right 
of investing with the ministerial office 
those whom she thought fit, or depriv- 
ing of that office those whom she 
thought unfit, and of determining the 
kind of functions they should exercise. 
This belief has been openly renounced 
by the present Establishment. It has 
adopted the law by which it is com- 
pelled to intrude ministers, without a 
call fix)m, and in the face of a dissentmg 
congregation. It has received as mem- 
bers of its judicatories those ministers 
who had been deposed by the General 
Assembly, without any ecclesiastical 
act reinstating them in tlieir office, but 
by holding that they were so reinstated 
by the decision of the Court of Session. 
It has thus denuded itself of the right 
of ordination to the ministerial office, 
and has t»mmitted the right of deposi- 
tion to the Civil Courts. It has been 
guilty of destroying "the parity of 
ministers, which is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Presbyterians, and is asserted 
in the standards of the Church of Soot- 
land; of taking away, or attempting to 
take away, at the bidding of the civil 
power, firom between two and three 
hundred paste rs, the function of church- 
government which the Lord Jesus has 
authorized and commanded all pastors 
to exercise ; and of dissolving, or at- 
tempting to dissolve, likewise at the 
bidding of the civil power, between two 
and three hundred courts of Christ's 
Church, (the Kirk Sessions of quoad 
sacra churches,) which had been organ- 
ized in his name, and had enjoyed his 
presence and blessing during years of 
a zealous and faithfd execution of his 
laws, among those over whom the Holy 
Ghost had made them overseers." 

The Protest was subscribed by two 
hundred and three members . of the 
General Assembly, who, when it had 
been read, lefl the place of meeting and 
adjourned to a large hall, capable of 
accommodating about three thousand 
persons. The first General Assembly of 
the Free Church of Scotland, was then 
constituted on the 18th May, 1843. 
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They elected Dr. Chalmers as their 
Moderator, and proceeded to transact 
their business in the ordinary way. 
They had parted with nothing but their 
emolnments, derived from the State, 
and they had parted with these, in order 
to maintain the integrity of their prin- 
ciples. 

One of the first things to be done 
was to complete their separation firom 
the Establishment. This was effected 
by a *^ deed of demission,'* and no fewer 
than 474 ministers and professors com- 
pleted their separation from the Estab- 
lishment, by means of this solemn legal 
instrument, renouncing all the temporal 
benefits they had hitherto enjoyed. It 
was an act which moved many to tears, 
which made others proud of their coun- 
try, and which gave a fresh impulse to 
the cause of religions truth, not only in 
Scotland, but throughout the civilized 
world. Of the ministers who thus con- 
stituted the first General Assembly of 
the Free Church, 12 had been ordained 
previous to the year 1800 ; 27 from 
1800 to 1810 ; 59 from 1810 to 1820 ; 
109 from 1820 to 1830; 208 from 
1830 to 1810 ; 89 from 1840 to 1843. 

The Free Church had obviously a 
very arduous work to accomplish. If 
these ministers were to be retained in 
the office and in the service of the 
church at home, it was necessary to 
make provision for their maintenance. 
Some steps had been taken towards 
this, previous to the meeting of As- 
sembly, and a scheme had been matured 
and adopted for securing even to the 
poorest congregations the benefits of a 
Gospel ministry. It was arranged that 
all the contributions which might be 
given for the maintenance of the minis- 
try should be put into one common 
fund, out of which an 'equal payment 
should be made to each minister of the 
Free Church. This has been called 
the Snstentation Fund, and it consti- 
tutes the chief means of support which 
the ministers of the Free Church 
enjoy. Each congregation is called 
upon to contribute to this fund 
what its members may be able or will- 



ing to bestow ; and at the end of every 
year an equal distribution of it is made 
among the ministers of the Churchy 
During the first year it yielded £100 
to each minister, and since that period 
it has afibrded to them an average sti- 
pend somewhat exceeding £120. This 
does not represent the whole income 
enjoyed by all ministers of the Free 
Church. A considerable number o( 
them receive directly from their respec- 
tive congregations a supplemental 
sum, which, according to a law of the 
General Assembly, is appropriated to 
them out of the ordinary church-door 
collections. 

Besides the maintenance of her mi- 
nisters, the Free Church had to contem- 
plate the erection of churches for her 
congregations, and that not merely for 
the 470 ministers who had abandoned 
the Establishment, but also for the con- 
gregations which took the same step, 
and abandoned the ministers who were 
left in the Establishment. These con- 
gregations, in all, amounted to between 
700 and 800. To build so many 
churches, even on the most economical 
plan, within a year, involved an enor- 
mous cost. The Free Church was not 
staggered at the difficulty. The hearts 
of men were remarkably opened to devise 
liberal things. For building and other 
purposes they contributed in 1843-4 no 
less a sum than £366,719 14s. 3d. A 
general building fund was formed, in 
order that the wealthier might aid the 
poorer congregations. This fund was 
distributed in aid of local efforts ; and 
so successfully was the work prosecuted, 
that, when sites could be obtained, the 
building of no church was delayed for 
want of funds. 

This was not all that the Free Church 
set herself to accomplish. It was a 
prime necessity with her to provide a 
college for the education of her fritnre 
ministry. That College has been com- 
pleted, at a cost approaching £40,000, 
and is provided with a more com- 
plete staff of professors than any simi- 
lar institution in Scotland, and with 
more effectual mean9 of training an 
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edacated ministry than elsewbere is to 
be found in Britain. It has attached 
to it a Hebrew tutor for initiating the 
students in the knowledge of the Orien- 
tal languages. A professor of logic and 
a professor of moral* philosophy, to secure 
efficient mental training in those 
branches of knowledge which are related 
more immediately to theological science. 
A professor, whose function it is to in- 
struct the students in natural theology and 
the evidences of Christianity, and also in 
homiletics and pastoral theology, in two 
distinct classes. A professor of dogmatic 
theology, who has also a senior and 
junior class, suited to the progress of the 
students, who attend his prelections 
during two successive years. A profes- 
sor of church history, who conducts 
also two classes, and whose prelections 
the students attend for two successive 
years. A professor of exegetic theology, 
who has also two classes; and a pro- 
fessor of natural science. This institution, 
so richly provided with living teachers, 
has already accumulated a library which 
contains upwards of 25,000 volumes, 
and is believed to be the most valuable 
theological library in Scotland. A 
divinity hall has also been built at 
Aberdeen, and is already partially en- 
dowed.. It has two professors of divin- 
ity and a Hebrew tutor, and embraces 
the same provision for the training of 
theological students which the Univer- 
sities of Scotland had previous to the 
Disruption. These two institutions are 
attended by about 250 students. 

Nor was this all. In October, 1843, 
it was resolved to erect schools in con- 
necUon with the congregations of the 
Free Church; and the educational 
scheme which has, in consequence, 
sprung up, is co-extensive with the 
parochial school system of Scotland. 
It embraces upwards of 600 schools, 
and has an attendance of about 70,000 
scholars. It has two Normal Schools — 
one in Edinburgh and one in Glasgow, 
for the training of schoolmasters. The 
teachers receive a salary from a general 
fund which is raised by monthly con- 
tiibUtioDB in all the congregations, and 



which is divided at the end of the year, 
according to a certain scale, proportioned 
to the qualifications of the respective 
teachers. This fund amounts to up- 
wards of £12,000 annually. About 
£80,000 has been expended in the 
buildmg of schools, and nearly £20,000 
in the purchase or erection of Normal 
Schools. 

Besides all this, in 1845, it was re- 
solved to make an efifort for the erection 
of manses (houses for the residence of 
ministers) in connection with all the 
Free churches. As the result of an 
appeal made during that year to the 
members of the Free Church, a sum was 
subscribed for this object amounting to 
upwards of £100,000. There have 
been built about 500 manses, at a cost 
averaging at least £500 each, involving 
an expenditure of £250,000. 

Without waiting for the accomplish- 
ment of these extensive operations at 
home, the Free Church resolved not to 
abandon any of the missionary enter- 
prizes in which she had been, as ap 
Established Church, engaged in foreign 
lands. At the time of the Disruption 
she had in her employment 14 minis- 
ters and catechists in India. These all 
adhered to the Free Church, and their 
number has not only been maintained, 
but largely increased. In 1843 she had 
8 missionaries labouring among the 
Jews, all of whom also abandoned the 
Establishment, which was left without a 
single missionary in any part of the 
world. The Free Church has main- 
tained this mission also in all its integ- 
rity. Her stations in the colonies have 
been likewise greatly increased since 
the Disruption. From no department 
of labour has she been obliged to with- 
hold her hand, and with a humble yet 
thankful heart, she may say, the Lord 
has blessed her in them all. 

The Free Church, mainly through 
the device of her Sustentation Fund, has 
been enabled to spread her ministrations 
over the whole kingdom. She has not 
merely occupied the cities and populous 
villages, but has penetrated into the 
most remote rural parishes. "Her 
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miuistrations extend to every district, 
and nearly to every parish in the land, 
from the Solway to the Shetland islands, 
and to the furthest Hebrides,— and there 
are whole islands and even large coun- 
ties in Scotland, where haidly any 
other church is named or known." It 
is believed that she embraces in her 
communion about one-third of the whole 
population of the kingdom. She has 
seven hundred and fifty ministerial 
charges, and abont one hundred mission 
stations besides. From year to year 
she has been extending her bordenS^and 



adding to the number of her congrega- 
tions. God has every where honoiued 
her testimony, and is making it an in- 
strument in reviving the cause of reli- 
gious truth and liberty over the earth. 
Her cause is Chbist^s Crown, and her 
motto Nee tamen consumebatur. They 
are closely allied. If she have grace 
faithfully to maintain the cause God has 
given her to plead, she will not perish. 
During the year ending 31st March, 
1852, it was found that the congrega- 
tions had contributed the following 
sums: — 



1. Snstentation Fund, £91,468 15 

2. Building Fund, 37,510 4 H' 

3. Congregational Fund, 80,334 2 3| 

4. Missions and Education, , 48,785 18 2 

5. Miscellaneoas, 9,380 12 10 

Total, £267,479 12 5i 

The following Table will show the revenue of the Free Church, year by 
year, since the Disruption :— 

Total, 1843—4 £366,719 14 8 

" 1844-5 334,483 18 9 

" 1845—6 301,067 5 8 

" 1846—7 311,695 18 7J 

" 1847—8 276,466 14 5i 

" 1848—9 275,081 4 5J 

" 1849-50 306,622 If 

" 1850-51 303,484 6 9i 

" 1851-52 267.479 12 5^ 

£2,743,099 15 C 
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The term Presbyterian in this de- 
signation indicates, of course, the sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical polity to which the 
community so denominating itself ad- 
here ; and the epithet Reformed is pre- 
fixed to express their adherence to the 
Reformation, particularly the principles 
of what has been called, in the history 
of Scotland, the Second Reformation. 
This commonity regard Presbyterian 
charch-govemmoit as divinely insti- 
tuted; and appreciating highly the 
goodness of God in the Reformation 
from Popery, and in the subsequent 
Reformation fix)m Prelacy, they regard 
the latter of these as greatly in advance 
of the former; and to testify their ad- 
herence to its scriptural principles, as 
contrasted with what they consider de- 
pnrtures from these principles at the 
Ilevolution, they have assumed the 
above designation. They do not re- 
gard the Second Reformation as per- 
fect ; but, testing its leading principles 
by the word of God, comparing it with 
the Reformation which preceded, and 
contrasting it with the relinqnisbraent 
of 8ome of its special excellencies at the 
Revolution, they have been constrained 
to assume and maintain the position of 
dissent and protest which was taken by 
their fathers. It is in this connection, 
and not as arrogating to themselves any 
superiority of character that they have 
taken the designation of Reformed. 

This church took its rise, as a dis- 
senting and protesting body, at the 
Revolution. They are deeply sensible 
of the Divine goodness in terminating 
the reign of terror and blood which 
preceded, in restoring civil and reli- 



gious liberties which had been mth- 
lessly invaded and borne down, and in 
defeating the design to restore the Bri- 
tish isles to the dominion of the Roman 
Ponti£ It is not to be wondered if a 
people long goaded with cruel persecn- 
tion, and sighing for relief embrace 
deliverance on more easy terms than 
they would have submitted to in cir- 
cumstances more propitious to calm 
reflection and deliberate resolve; and 
it was so at this interesting juncture. 
To a considerable minority, however, 
the settlement of both Church and 
State was far from satisfactory. They 
saw the preceding ecclesiastical and 
civil Reformation overlooked and left 
under the infiunous ban of Recissory 
Acts — Prelacy re-established in Eng- 
land and Ireland — Supremacy over the 
church restored to the crown — Presby- 
terian government granted to Scotland 
npon the principle of its being more 
agreeable to the taste of the people, 
without the security given to it be- 
tween 1688 and 1650, and with omin- 
ous reference to its imperfect estab- 
lishment in 1592 — the Westminster 
Confession, enacted without any refer- 
ence to the Act of Assembly, 16479 
explicitly asserting the inherent right 
of the church to call her own assem- 
blies — ^the NationaK^ovenants left under 
the odium which had been attached to 
them in the preceding persecution— 
persons who had conformed to Prelacy, 
and who had beep accessary to the perse- 
cution admitted into the Supreme Court. 
On these accounts, and others of kindred 
complexion, a small minority dissented 
firom the proceedmgs of the churchy and 
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protested agi^fut tWaetrngs of the state; 
and in doing this they felt themselves 
much in the position and feeling of the 
few who, when the foundations of the 
second temple were laid, haying seen 
the former house in its gloiy, wept 
when the manj were shouting for joy. 
This minority were joined by three 
ministers of the same yiews, who 
preached and dispensed ordinances 
among them for a time. These mi- 
msters united in submitting a paper to 
the General Assembly, stating their grie- 
vances, and craTiDg relief, which paper 
the Committee of Bills refhsed to trans- 
mit. Some concessions or explanations 
were made to exonerate the consciences 
of the complaining ministers, and they 
acceded to the Establishment. The 
dissenting minority were thus left 
without public ordinances, they met in 
Fellowship Societies, and maintained 
correspondence with one another. They 
prepared a petition to the General As- 
sembly, which the Gonmiittee of Bills 
refused to lay before it. They publish- 
ed their Declaration and Potest, and 
continued their fellowship meetings and 
correspondence, in the hope that the 
Head of the church would yet send them 
ministers who would dispense the ordi- 
nances of religion according to their 
views of truth and duty. After a long 
trial of their faith and patience, they 
obtained this in the accession of the 
Key. John Macmillan, minister of Bal- 
maghie, in the Presbytery of Kirkcud- 
bright, who sympathized much with their 
views. Having, with two of his breth- 
ren in the Presbytery, given in a paper, 
craving redress of grievances, the two 
iMrethren were prevailed upon to with- 
draw their complaints, and submitted to 
admonition. Mr. Macmillan, refusing to 
drop the prosecution of his grievances, 
protested and appealed to the first free 
Assembly. He was afterwards in an 
irregular and summary way deposed. 
He refused to acknowledge the sentence ; 
and after waiting for a little in the 
expectation of redress, but finding this 
hopeless, excepting on conditions to 
which he could not submit, he resumed 



his public ministry, with the cordial 
welcome of his people. The Sodety 
people, satisfied that his views of the 
Beformation in Church and State and 
of the evils of the Bevolution harmon- 
ized with then: own, gave him, in 1706, 
a harmonious call to become their pas- 
tor, to which he cordially acceded. 
Mr. Macmillan was joined by Mr. John 
M*Neil, a licentiate ci the Church of 
Scotland, who entertained the same 
views with himself, and his people, and 
they laboured together in preachmg the 
gospel. In 1708 they concurred in 
laying before the Commission of the 
Assembly a joint Protestation and De- 
clinature, stating explicitly the grounds 
of their separation from the Establish- 
ment. In 1712 they renewed the pub- 
lic covenants. Mr. M'Neil died in 1782. 
Mr. Macmillan continued his ministra- 
tions alone, till he was joined by the 
Rev. Mr. Naime, when the twe Minis- 
ters, along with Bulhig Elders, consti- 
tuted a presbytery in 1743, under the 
designation of the Reformed Presby- 
tery. Mr. Alexander Marshal, who had 
received the regular education of stud- 
ents in divinity, was soon after this 
licensed; and, having received a call, 
was regularly ordained, and took his 
seat as a co-presbyter. The Presby- 
tery received small accessions from time 
to time, and soon obtained a footing in 
Ireland and America. Before present- 
ing the statistics of this community, 
we shall snbmit a brief statement of 
their principles. 

From the above statements, it must be 
apparent that the difference between the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, and the 
church established at the Bevolution, 
did not turn on abstract points of doc- 
trine, but respected mainly the actings 
of the State and the Church, in depart- 
ing from the reformations from Popexy 
and Prelacy, particularly the latter. 
These principles will be best brought out 
by historical reference to the public pro- 
ceedings of the times. There was, in the 
first place, the renovation of the Na- 
tional Covenant of Scotland in applica- 
tion to the innovations of Prelacy ; then 
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followed the meeting of the General 
Assembly in Glasgow, its protest in be- 
half of the intrinsic power of the Chnrch 
to hold her assemblies, its bold and de- 
oisive acts in condemnation of the Five 
Articles of Perth, the Service Book, and 
the Book of Canons, the restoration of 
Presbyteries, and vindication of the 
order and rights of finling Elders, and 
the acts to prevent the intrusion of mi- 
nisters and otherwise advancing re- 
formation. Then followed the Solemn 
Leagae and Covenant, with a view not 
only to promote the union of the three 
kingdoms, but sympathising with other 
kingdoms groaning still under the 
Antichristian yoke, and contemplating 
the enlargement of the kingdom of 
Christ, and the peace and tranquillity 
pf Christian kingdoms, and common- 
wealths. Next followed the prepara- 
tion of the Westminster Standards, 
as they are called, received by the 
Chnrch of Scotland, declaring her views 
of the intrinsic authority of the Church, 
and the form of her ecclesiastical polity. 
With these we have the Acts of Assem- 
bly and Parliament, and after them, the 
testimonies of the martyrs that suffered 
in the following persecution. 

From the above historical facts and 
documents it is easy to gather the views 
of the fathers in the Second Beforma- 
tion on the supreme and ultimate autho- 
rity of the Word of God — the universal 
authority of Jesus Christ, as given to 
be the Head over all things to the 
Church — the spiritual independence of 
the Church — the subjection of the na- 
tions to God and his Christ, and the obli- 
gation of religious covenants. While the 
above and other documents show that 
the great public actings of these times 
turned particularly on the polity^ tn- 
stitutions^ kA freedom of the Church, 
and on political affairs in connection 
with the interests of religion, we are not 
warranted to conclude that the precious 
doctrines of the gospel and interests of 
spiritual religion and personal godliness 
were overiooked; the documents them- 
selves supplying ample evidence of a 
prevailing sound theology, founded on 



the Scriptures, and directed acutely 
against Papal, So<»nian, Arminian and 
other errors. And let it be observed, 
that those who have lumed to follow 
them in the work of Beformation do not 
pledge themselves to an approbation of 
all the Acts, either of Assembly or of 
Parliament '* Something is due to the 
memory of those who have done wor- 
thily in Fphratah, and been famous in 
Bethlehem, in the magnanimous strug- 
gle for civil and religious liberty. Still 
they were men, and are not to be held 
up as perfect in all they said and did. 
In judging of the public conduct of the 
Scottish ^formers, it is but fair to take 
into account the very trying circum- 
stances in which they were placed, the 
persecutions they endured, the plots 
which were frequently contrived for the 
subversion of reli^on and liberty at 
home, and the formidable combinations 
established among the Popish powers 
on the continent to overthrow the Pro- 
testant interest throughout Europe. 
When these things are duly considered, 
it will be couched by every candid 
mind that measures may have been ne- 
cessary in their peculiar circumstances 
which would be unwarrantable in a 
more tranquil state of society. Yet, 
that they may guard against all 
danger of being misunderstood, the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church has 
deemed it proper to state distinctly 
that she neither can give herself, nor 
require from others, an unqualified ap- 
probation of all the Acts of Parliament 
or of Assembly, during the Reforming 
period.*' This may be the proper place 
to introduce a quotation from their aa- 
thorised Testimony : — ^^ The Reformed 
Presbyterian Church has been organized 
on an adherence to the principles of the 
Protestant Presbyterian Covenanted 
Church of Scotland. Those principles 
have been exhibited in the Covenants, 
Westmmster Confession, Catechisms, 
Form of Presbyterian Church-Govern- 
ment, Directory for Worship, and in the 
Testimonies of the Martyrs ; and we 
believe them to be substantially founded 
on the Bible. When we specify, these. 
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writings, we are Dot pledged to every 
sentiment or expression to be fonnd in 
tliem. We have given a declaration of 
the Scriptural principles to which we 
adhere; and, while we endeavour to 
give the reason of onr faith from the 
Holy Scriptures, we cheerfully refer to 
the Testimonies of the Church of Scot- 
land, in proof that these principles 
were embraced by her, and in testimony 
of our approbation of her zeal and 
fidelity." 

We subjoin some general obser- 
▼ations on the Doctrine, Worship, and 
Government of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church. It is her first prin- 
ciple that the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments are the Word of God, 
and the alone infallible rule of faith and 
practice; and, as subordinate stan- 
dards, they adopt the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, and Catechisms, 
Larger and Shorter, as well-digested 
summaries of what should be taught in 
the Church. Their Doctrines are those 
generally distinguished by the names 
Evangelical or Calvinistic. With re- 
spect to Worship, they consider the 
following as divinely-instituted ordi- 
nances : — Public P^yer, with the 
understanding and the heart, in a known 
tongue, and not in written, or humanly 
prescribed forms. Singing Psalms of 
Divine inspuration, and these alone. 
Reading and expounding the Holy 
Scriptures. Preaching and hearing the 
Word. Administering Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper, in theur scriptural 
simplicity, and as the alone instituted 
Sacraments of the Church. Public 
Fasting and Thanks^ving, as circum- 
stances may call. They reject all rites, 
and ceremonies, and holidays of human 
appointment They strongly inculcate 
the duties of Family religion, and of 
Private social worship ; and they follow 
substantially the Westminster Directory. 
In government and discipline they are 
strictly Presbvterian. They find in the 
Bible the distinction between rulers 
and ruled^-the work of rule committed 
to elders — a plurality of elders in every 
diarob — and adistinction between elders 



that only rule, and others who labour 
in word ; and they consider Pi-esby- 
terianism as having not only a foun- 
dation in the very nature of society, 
and recommended by the wisdom 
and profession of their forefathers, but 
as sanctioned, in its elementary princi- 
ples of representation union and sub- 
ordination, by approved apostolical 
example and precepts. While they re- 
gard it as divinely authorised in its 
great principles, respecting the minutise 
of its forms they admit the acknow- 
ledged principle ^'that there are some 
circumstances concerning the worship 
of God, and government of the Church, 
common to human actions and societies, 
which are to be ordered by the light of 
nature and Christian prudence, accord- 
ing to the general rules of the Word, 
which are always to be observed.!' 

From the above statements, it must 
appear that the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church aims to preserve a connexion 
with the Reformed Church of Scotland, 
at the second Reformation, and to fol- 
low the martyrs who adhered to its 
principles. These prindples they re- 
garded as having been overlooked, and 
unfaithfully dealt with at the Revolu- 
tion, the State giving in 1690, and the 
Church receiving as her charter of Pres- 
bytery, the Act 1592, without any re- 
ference to the Act of Assembly in 1647. 
They proceed upon the admitted prin- 
ciple that. When the prevailing part 
of a churoh make anv addition to, or 
alteration of, the Scripture system of 
faith, worship, discipline, or govern- 
ment, an essential condition of fellow- 
ship with them, in this case the pre- 
vailing party are the real separatists, 
and they who are obliged to withdraw 
from their communion, rather than sin, 
are the true adherents to the Church, 
cleaving to her constitutional laws. 
Schism, a reproach often cast upon the 
few, is not to be tried by arithmetic ; 
it is not a question of number, but 
of truth and principle. The Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, while impressed 
with a sense of many benefits resulting 
fix)m the Revolution^ are afifected wilh 
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a sense of the gnilt that was con- 
tracted in it, and cannot regard it 
with the overweening and unqualified 
approbation by which it is often spoken 
of as glorious. The reyival of the Eras- 
tian supremacy over the church, the 
establishment of prelacy in England 
and Ireland, and things connected 
with them, were in violation of Scrip- 
ture truth, attained reformation, and 
solemn engagement ; and if the Revo- 
lution be viewed in the light of history, 
in the subsequent state of religion in 
England and Ireland, and even in Scot- 
land, it does not afford ground of un- 
mingled gratulation. — This church has 
also felt it her duty to recognize the 
Public Covenants in their matter 
and obligation. They are facts in the 
page of history — they are founded on 
Scriptural truth — they bear upon the 
public interests of the church and so- 
ciety — they told with great effect upon 
the Reformation — they imply obligations 
acknowledged in the national and in- 
ternational transactions of mankind — 
they were the means of protecting and 
transmitting to us liberty — ^they were 
the terror of the enemies of truth and 
liberty, and cannot be innocently ne- 
glected and pverlooked, because involv- 
ing special obligations and implying 
aggravating guilt on the part of the 
civil and ecclesiastical society, as 
well as of individuals. — They hold 
peculiar and strong views on the 
subject of civil society, asserting from 
the Word of God, the obligation of in- 
dividuals and society, in all places en- 
joying Divine Revelation, to regulate 
their constitution, legislation, and obe- 
dience according to the principles and 
precepts of the Word of God. They are 
sensible of the great evil that has accrued 
by the usurpations of civil authority 
over the church on the one hand, and by 
the servile submission of the church on 
the other; and they are also sensible of 
the great evil that has accrued from the 
usurpations of ecclesiastical power in the 
church and over civil society ; but they 
do not think that the remedy of these 
two evils is to be Ibond in an absolute 



dissociation of the two powers, but by 
a mutual and well executed instrumenti 
defining distinctly the jespective pro- 
vince and duties of each, and acknow- 
ledged by both as a mutual stipula- 
tion to co-operate in their respective 
provinces in the cause of religion and 
morality. They entertain decided views 
on the obligation of the Word of God 
on civil society, and on the subjection 
of the kingdoms of the world to the Re- 
deemer. When these obligations are 
grossly violated on the part either of 
church or state, they feel an obligation 
to dissent and protest They have ex- 
pressed themselves as follows : — " In 
parts of the world enjoying Revelation, 
when a people, in framing their civil 
constitutions and appointing magis- 
trates, overlook, reject, or relinquish 
the Scipture standard, enact laws ini- 
mical to the kingdom of Chrbt, and 
favour the interests of antichrist, th« 
constitution becoming thus immoral 
and anti-christian, cannot innocently 
be recognized. In this case, the church 
entering her protest and continuing to 
testify against authority so con- 
stituted and administered, still re- 
garding the ordinance of God as it is 
delivered in the Scriptures, will con- 
scientiously perform things moral and 
just, and promote the peace and good 
order of society. But the^ cannot give 
allegiance to authority immoral and 
antichristian. And they consider that 
Christians living in peace, and in their 
private capacity furthering the ends of 
government and good order, while they 
do not incorporate with the national 
society, and submit to disabilities and 
privations on this account, are never- 
theless entitled to protection in their 
lives, property, and liberty, having 
contributed theur proportion of the com- 
mon taxations.** In this matter they can 
appeal to history for the peaceful and 
orderly deportment of their people. 
They are aware that, in the days of 
the Reformation, this subject was taken 
up, not so much in an abstract view 
of it from the Scripture|, as in its imme- 
diate and obvious bearing upon the in* 
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terests of religions liberty ; onr fathers 
tremblmg for themselves and their chil- 
dren at the danger arising from immoral 
and antichristian power. 

We now subjoin a few things in the 
way of statistics. The Reformed 
Presbyterian Church has increased but 
slowly, but has not yet in this respect 
Men back. They have in Scotland 
at present thirty-seven ordained mi- 
nisters, thirty-four of these having 
charges. Hiey have three or four 
vacant congregations, five preaching 
stations, and eight preachers. A great 
nnmbw of the congregations have 
Sabbath schools attached to them, and 
are contributing to the support of mis- 
sions. They have six presbyteries, 
forming a synod. They have sent mis- 
sionaries again and again to Canada ; 
they have a missionary in New Zealand, 
another in the New Hebrides, and a 
missionary to the Jews in London. In 
these operations, while they have no- 
thing of which to boast, they will stand 
a favourable comparison with Christian 
friends around them. 

This church has, from an early period, 
had a footing in Ireland; and it has 
been upon the increase. In numbers, 
they are about equal to then: brethren 
in Scotland. They have suffered in some 
respects, by divisions among themselves 
and by emigration, but still maintain a 
respectable status ; and they have sent 
and supported missionaries ordained to 
charges in New Brunswick, and have 
made an effort in behalf of England, in 
the city of Manchester. 

In America this church has a greater 
number of congregations and minis- 
ters than either in ScotUmd or Ireland. 
They are, perhaps, double in number of 
any of the churches in the mother 
country. They have also suffered from 
division, but still maintain a respectable 
position among the churches. One de- 
partment has originated and supported 
a prosperous mission in India, which 
has reached to the organization of a 
presbytery. 

' It may be proper to add, that while 
Oe mumtera of the Beformed Presby- 



terian Chproh in Scotland were sub* 
jected for a long time to laborious tra- 
velling, and had not leisure to devote 
themselves largely to labour for the 
press, they have not altogether failed in 
this particular. We can speak only of 
the authorized publications of the 
Church. In 1741 they emitted a De- 
claration and Testimony. In 1753, 
A Defence of the Atonement, in opposi- 
tion to two ministers and a few persons 
adhering to them, who had embraced, 
in one respect of it, the doctrine of a 
universal atonement. In 1761, Act« 
Declaration, and Testimony, for the 
whole of the Covenanted B^ormation, 
&a, which has gone through four edi- 
tions. Also, a Warning against Po- 
pery. In 1793, a Warning against 
Soonian and Unitarian errors. In 1801, 
Explanation and Defence of the Terms 
of Communion. In 1805, Testimony 
and Warning against Prevailing Immo- 
ralities. In 1817, Testimony against 
the Evil and Danger of Popeiy. In 
1829, Resolutions aeainst the Admis- 
sion of Roman CathoUcs into legislative 
power. In 1830, Resolutions on the 
subject of Missions, on occasion of form- 
ing a Missionary Society in connection 
with the Synod. Also Bo^k of Eccle- 
siastical Government and Discipline. 
In 1831, Resolutions against Slavery. 
In 1833, Resolutions on the Sabbath. In 
1837i Testimony of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church in Scotland, Historical 
and Doctrinal In 1841, Lectures on the 
Principles of the Second Reformation. In 
1 843,Commemoration of theBicentenary 
of the Westminster Assembly, and Cen- 
tenary of the Reformed Presbytery. Be- 
sides these, there have been published 
Pastoral Letters on Private Social Wor- 
ship, Directory for Fellowship Socie- 
ties, Overtures respecting the Education 
of Students of Divinity. Besides these, 
they have had for some years past a 
Monthly Magazine. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church 
has participated, more or less, so far as 
consistency admitted, with the great 
movements of church and society in 
these latter days, and she holds Imelf 
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in readiness to oo-operate in promoting 
great Christian objects, when this can 
be done without compromise. Her 
ministers and members have given 
evidence of this. They lament over 
the divisions of the Church, and some- 
times console themselves with the 
thonght that thej have not origmated 
them. They regard the Second Refor- 
mation as contemplating wiiou upon the 
soundest principles and the largest 
scale, aspiring not only after a happy 
union of the Three Kingdoms, and of the 
Church in them, but contemplating a 
grand Protestant union throughout 
Christendom. They dissent not fix)m 
this great object, they protest not 
against it but regard it with approba- 
tion and delight. Departure from these 
principles and their great object has 
necessitated, on their part, dissent and 
protest But with the Bible, and the 
ecclesiastical books of the Churoh in the 
Second Reformation, in their bands, 
they repel the charge of schism ; and, 
with the Covenants in their hands, as 
well as in the just interpretation given 
of them by competent authority, they 
repel the charge of rebellion, if any one 
shall prefer it against them, and they 
approve themselves the lovers of their 
country's prosperity by their peaceable 
lives, their prayers, and their active 
usefulness. 

In a document of this kind, they are 
aware that the thing required is state- 
ment not argumentation ; and as they 
deprecate nothing more than ignorance 
and prejudice, they refer inquirers to 
the authorized '^ Testimony of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Churoh in Scotland, 
Historical and Doctrinal. "*-In common 
^th others, the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church reckon their public profession 
as Scriptural^ acknowledging no other 
supreme authority beside the Divine 
Word. — They trust that their doctrines 
are Evangelical, in the strictest sense of 
the term. They regard their profession 
as Protestant^ and have testified against 
the legal establishment of Popery in the 
colonies, alliances with anti-Christian 
powersi expending the public treasury 



in the maintenance of Popery, and the 
violation of the constitution in the admis- 
sion of Papists into the legislative coun- 
cils ; and in those last days they consi- 
der Divine Providence as giving a special 
emphasis to the call, *^Come out of 
her, my people, that ye be not partak- 
ers of her sins, and that ye receive not 
of her plagues. '**-Their ecclesiastical 
government, as stated above, is Preshy^ 
terian. They view Presbyterianism as 
the law of Christ, providing for the 
unity, extension, and perpetuity of the 
Churoh, in a happy medium between the 
extremes of Episcopacy and Indepen- 
dency.— The profession of tiie Reformed 
Presbyterian Church embraces the cwU 
relations of mankind. It is not political, 
in the popular sense of this term ; but 
they hold the sentiment that the Word 
of God is the supreme standard of the 
political conduct of men in everything 
respecting morality and religion. Chris- 
tianity, they believe, does not interfere 
with previous moral relations, obliga- 
tions, and institutions, excepting in so 
far as it sheds upon them a clearer 
light, and confirms them with its pecu- 
liar sanctions, supplying the surest bond 
of social union, cherishing the social 
virtues, exerting the most salutary 
check on the abuse of power, and pro- 
moting obedience and dutiful subordi- 
nation. -— They cannot regard theur 
sentiments as either unpatriotic or an- 
archical They love their country, and 
know not how to consult better for its 
prosperity and happiness than by the 
dissemination of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion, and the adjustment and subordi- 
nation of society by a faithful application 
of Scripture principles in all their im- 
partiality and amplitude. — The leading 
truths of tbeur profession have been em- 
braced in public solemn covenants with 
God, with a view to the preservation of 
the reformed religion in Scotland, and 
the reformation of religion in Enghrnd 
and Ireland. Popery and Pi-elacy are 
condemned by the letter and spirit of 
the holy Scriptures, and, contemplated 
in the light of history, have had a per- 
nioiouB influence upon the Church and 
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upon Society. Their fathers were 
imperatively called to pnt themselves 
in the attitude of defence against 
that ascendancy which these systems 
plotted to obtain under the ooon- 
tenanoe of rank and wealth; and we 
owe to them, nnder God, omr dvil 
and religions liberties. These public 
deeds were treated with profane con- 
tempt, and their adherents persecuted 
unto death ; and when Providence put 
a stop to bloody persecution, the nation 
set them aside, and the Church suffered 
them to fall into neglect — Their testi- 
mony, in its great principles, has been 
sealed by the blood of ma rtyrs. Those 
who suffered in the persecution preced- 
ing the Revolution, could not submit to 
the Episcopal hierarchy and supersti- 
tions — they could not renounce as trea- 
sonable and unlawful the covenants in 
which Prelacy had been abjured, nor ^ve 
allegiance to power invested by national 
acts with supremacy over the Church, and 
persecuting her members to the death. 
— Important truths and interests em- 
braced in the one testimony have been 
publicly departed from^ and the cause 
of reformation seriously impeded and 
injured. They are constrained, fix)m 
conviction, to adhere to the views of 
the minority that dissented from the 
conduct of the nation and the Church 
at the Revolution. The independence 
and liberty of the Church were im- 
portant matters surrendered to its seri- 
ous injury, as has appeared in the re- 
sults. They rejoice to observe that the 
public mind has awakened on this im- 
portant subject, and they shall rejoice 
to observe faithful efforts prosecuted and 
isrowned with success, and the scattered 
friends of the Redeemer and his church 
rallied and united nnder 6ne banner 
against the common foe. — They view 
the principles which they have e;chibited 
as forming an excellent ground-work 
for further reformation. The Refor- 
mation had not time to be com- 
{deted and consolidated. When just 
begun, in the mysteries of providence, 



it was arrested, undermined and perse- 
cuted. But it contained great elemen- 
tary principles lying at the basis of the 
prosperity expected in future days, pro* 
viding for the duty and interest of man 
as an individual, and as a member of 
society, and for the prosperity of the 
Churdi and the kingdoms of the earth. 
And it provides for all this by placing 
man in all relations under a clear and 
perfect rule, and nnder one rightful 
Sovereign, and by bringing the original 
and immutable la^of love to God and 
to man into full exhibition and opera- 
tion, in i^ropriate institutions, offices, 
relations and duties, it promises to bind 
up the wound of the daughter of Zion, 
and to heal the breaches of society un- 
der the reign of Him who is Truth and 
Peace. They cannot think that their 
views are contracted, illiberal, unprac- 
ticable. Those principles comprehend 
the whole range of truth and duty, 
of faith and practice, and provide for 
the personal, social, temporal, and eter- 
nal interests of the human family ; and 
they will adhere to them, till a more 
excellent system— one more compre- 
hensive and faithful^ — ^be shown them. 
They appreciate the piety, talent, 
labours, benevolence, and enterprise 
of Christians in other churches, and 
desire to emulate them in all that 
is good; and while lamenting the 
divisions which unhappily prevail, they 
pray, and shall endeavour, by every 
consistent means, that they may be 
healed in truth and peace. They do not 
charge themselves with committing a 
breach upon the unity and peace of the 
Church, by adhering to her constitution 
and privileges, as asserted in the Second 
Reformation; and, without asserting 
its perfection, but viewing it as a 
ground-work upon which to proceed, 
they are fain, in abiding by its spiritual 
excellencies, to extend the blessings of 
religion, liberty, union, and peace, to 
the Church of God, to their beloved 
land, and to all the nations of the 
earth« 
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THE UNITED PBESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 



BY THE REV. PROF. EADIE, D.D. LL.D. 



GLASGOW. 



The United Presbyterian Church con- 
sists of those two religions denominations 
recently known by the names of" United 
Secession" and " Relief.'' 

I. — UNITED SECESSION CHUSCH. 

The Secession Ghorch had its origin 
in a foithfol and prolonged struggle for 
purity of doctrine, and freedom of ad- 
minbtration. Ever since the settlement 
of the Church of Scotland at the re- 
volution of 1688, there had been a 
gradual and marked deterioration in her 
pulpits and her ecclesiastical courts. 
The facile remnant of the old Episco- 
palian clergy, had, as a measure of 
policy, been admitted to her communion. 
Parliament had so willed it, and the 
General Assembly at length, and not 
without murmurs, acquiesced. There 
curates so easily and opportunely con- 
yerted into Pr^yterian pastors, now 
read ethical homilies instead of printed 
prayers, and many of them, as Burnet 
testifies, were the dregs and refuse of 
the northern parts, were openly vicious, 
"wretched preachers, and ignorant to 
a reproach." But in the course of 
twenty years, what had been sullenly 
submitted to on the part of the Church, 
was in a spirit of vain servility openly 
boasted of. "We cannot," says the 
Assembly to Queen Anne, in 1712, " we 
cannot but lay before your Majesty this 
pregnant instance of our moderation, 
that, since our late happy establishment, 
there have been taken in and continued 
hundreds of dissenting ministers, upon 
the easiest terms." A sad confession of 
an unfaithful compromise, bat a frank 



avowal of the extraordinary and fatal 
facility with which such Dissenters 
or prelatical incumbents retained their 
parishes and their salaries. The only 
condition required of those men who had 
served in a church which had shed the 
best blood of Scotland, was the simple 
acknowledgment of the fact, " that the 
church government, as now settled by 
law, is the only government of this 
Church." The great reason for such 
procedure, was the wish, on the part of 
the government, dther to bribe into 
acquiescence, or at least to place under 
control, the notorious Jacobitism of the 
Episcopalian clergy of Scotland. The 
accession of so many pliant aliens in 
spirit and doctrine, was viewed with 
suspicion by the country, for it was soon 
found to exercise a deleterious influence 
over the preaching and the policy of the 
National Church. The leaven so in- 
truded, seemed to leaven with ominous 
rapidity the whole lump. 

In 1712, the act of patronage was 
passed,* by which the cherished right 
of the parishes to choose their pastors, 
was forcibly wrested from them. The 
Assembly remonstrated with the Legis- 
lature, but in vain, — ^pleaded long usage 
and constitutional right, but to no pur- 
pose. The Fust and Second Books of 
Discipline, though somewhat varying as 
to the mode of dection, are equally ex- 
plicit against the intrusion of a minister 
on a reclaiming congregation. In 1 690» 
the right of election was vested in the 

* The oath of attjiiration had already created 
no littte averaioii of opinion, and many good 
men scrupled to take it— if 'JTtfrrow'f uwmrf^ 
YoLLj^7,8L 
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made for them, possessed an effective 
veto, but now such privileges wereentirelj 
and summarily superseded. The result 
was, that the aristocracy became paro- 
chial dictators, and thrust upon unwilling 
churches, their own creatures and nomi- 
nees — men, in many cases, wholly un6t 
to be spuitual teachers. Violent settle- 
ments became frequent throughout 'the 
oonntry, the military were summoned in 
to preserve peace, and the obnoxious pre- 
sentee with the officiating Presbytery 
were protected from mena(^ or appre- 
hended danger by the sword and scarlet 
of dragoons. Appeals on the part of the 
insulted parish against such oppression 
were a common resort, but they generally 
failed in obtaining redress from the 
General Assembly. The Church bowed 
to the civil authority, and Acts of Par- 
liament triumphed over popular fran- 
chise. The spirit of independence was 
bribed or vanquished in the large and 
dominant majority of the rulers of the 
Church of Scotland, and at length, in 
1729, the Assembly, in violation of its 
constitutional forms, introduced a new 
machinery, and appointed conmiittees 
of unbounded power, to superintend and 
execute their tyrannical acts of intrusion. 
So keenly and widely, however, was 
such oppression felt, that in the following 
year, the Supreme Court had twelve 
cases of complaint and appeal to dispose 
of. During these discussions, one of the 
Presbyteries had been enjoined to pro- 
ceed with a violent settlement, but 
several of its members resolutely pro- 
tested, and craved that their dissent might 
at least be recorded. The request was 
sharply refused, and it was then enacted 
as a general law that, in future, ** no 
reasons of dissent against the determi- 
nation of church ju£catories** should be 
entered on record. The very power of 
complaint was taken away, and the 
injured were shut up to a dumb resigna* 
tion. Constitutional freedom was vir- 
tually at an end — the last trace of right 
and privilege was gone — and the des- 



session and Protestant heritors; and the I at length to blush at its own rapadty 
people, if not satisBed with the choice | and treason. Nay, in its haste to 

strengthen the law of patronage, it 
transferred from its own keeping thejitf 
devolutuniy (a privilege which many 
Presbyteries had employed so as to favour 
popular election), and did so by an ex- 
press violation of the Barrier Act. In 
such circumstances, forty-two ministers 
addressed a paper to the Assembly of 
1782, stating a number of grievances, 
but the document was not allowed to be 
read, and a similar manifesto, signed by 
1,700 elders and laymen, met, of course, 
with a similar fate. Tyranny so gross 
and wanton, created a powerful hostility 
to itself in the national mind. The ex- 
citement and alarm were prodigious,— 
the dissaffection of the pious people had 
been created and augmented by repeated 
provocations. A crisis had come, and 
on the 10th October of the same year, 
Ebenezer Erskine delivered that sermon 
which led to the Secession. 

But parallel to all this usurpation and 
oppression, there was another and mel- 
ancholy cause of growing discontent. 
The Church of Scotland had not only 
been rapidly secularized, but doctrinal 
laxity seems to have kept pace with 
obsequiousness to the court and Parlia- 
ment. Christ's crown was bartered 
away, and the cross on which he won it 
with his blood was also dishonoured. 
Disloyalty to the one King and Head, 
was accompanied by indifference in the 
maintenance of the doctrine of his divi- 
nity, and in the exhibition of his atoning 
work. 

In 171 7i Professor Simson of Glasgow 
was arraigned at the bar of the Assem- 
bly for error, involving in it no little of 
the Pelagian heresy ; but the venerable 
court ^* prophesyed smooth things," and 
dismissed the culprit with a bland advice 
to be more chary and cautious in time 
to come. But the same Assembly which 
tolerated such deviations from ortho- 
doxy, attempted also to stifle evangelical 
truth. The Presbytery of Auchterarder, 
in their desire to check the growth of 
Arminianism, had drawn up certain pro- 



potiam of the General Assembly c^ed I positions to be subscribed by candidates 
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for license. One of these testing articles 
was thus annonnced : — ** I believe that 
it is not sound and orthodox to teach 
that we mnst forsake sin in order to oar 
coming to Christ, and instating us in 
covenant with God." The proposition 
is not happily worded, thongh its rea- 
soning could not be mistalcen, but the 
General Assembly solemnly condemned 
this statement, and so were supposed to 
give virtual countenance to the delusion, 
that men must save themselves ere they 
come to the Saviour, — ^must heal them- 
selves before they resort to the physi- 
cian. 

An English book, named the '' Marrow 
of Modem Divinity,'^ had been repub- 
lished in 1718 by some friends of the 
Gospel in Scotland. That treatise, con- 
sisting of quaint and stirring dialogues, 
throws into bold relief the peculiar doc- 
trines of grace, occasionally puts them 
into the form of a startling pTX)position, 
and is gemmed with quotations from 
eminent Protestant divines. Its appear- 
ance in Scotland threw the clergy into 
commotion, and by many of them it was 
violently censured and condemned. Not 
a few of the evangelical pastors gave it a 
hearty welcome ; and among multitudes 
of the people it became a favourite book, 
next in veneration to the Bible and Cate- 
chism. Its Scottish editor, Mr. Hog of 
Camock, printed, in 1719, some expla- 
nations of its peculiar statements, and 
the same year was attacked with special 
keenness in a Synod sermon by Princi- 
pal Haddow of St. Andrew's. The Synod 
of Fife, before whom the assault was 
made, requested the publication of the 
pithy diatribe. The Assembly of 1719, 
actmg in the same spurit, instructed its 
Commisaon to look after books and 
pamphlets promoting such opinions as 
are contained in the Marrow (though in 
the act the Marrow was not formally 
named), and to summon before them the 
authors and recommenders of such publi- 
cations. The Commission appomted a 
committee, of which Principal Haddow 
was the life and mover, and before it 
four ministers were immediately dted. 
This oonunittee reported to the AJuembly 



of 1720, classified in their report the 
doctrines of the Ifarrow, and solemnly 
condemned them. This paper was pre- 
pared with a malignant dexterity. It 
selected spedal passages, some of which 
were not happily expressed, severed them 
from the context, and held them up as 
contrary to Scriptore and the Confession 
of Faith. The report was discussed, and 
the result was a stem reprobation of the 
*^ Marrow," and a prohibition of all 
ministers from recommending the book, 
or preaching its doctrines. The '* Mar- 
row" was put into the Index Expur- 
gatorius, and "the people in whose 
hands it is, or may come, are exhorted 
not to read or use the same." This rigid 
decision only fomented the controversy 
which it was intended to allay, for the 
forbidden book became more and more 
an object of intense anxiety and preva- 
lent study. The popular party in the 
Church at once concerted measures to 
have that Act repealed. Consultations 
were repeatedly held by a section of 
the evangelical clergy, and at length it 
was agreed to hand in a representation 
to the Court, complaining of the obnoxi- 
ous finding, and of the injury which had 
been done by it to precious troth. The 
representation was signed by twelve 
ministers, and it briefly called the As- 
sembly's attention to the fact that it had 
condemned the following propositions, 
which are in accordance at once with 
the Bible and the symbolical books. 
The memorialists complaui that the As- 
sembly had branded as nnscriptural and 
heterodox such statements as those : — 
'' That m the Gospel, the Father hath 
made a free, unlimited ofier of Christ 
and of salvation to all men, by virtue of 
which every individual who Rears the 
Gospel has a warrant to take hold of 
said ofier, and to apply salvation to his 
own soul; that an assured persuasion 
of the troth of God's promise in the 
Gospel, with respect to one's self in par- 
tictdar, is included in the very nature of 
saving faith; that the believer's holi- 
ness is in no way the price nor condi- 
tion of his salvation ; tliat believers, in 
yielding obedience to the law as a rule 
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of life, ought not to be inflaenced, either 
bj mercenary hopes of heaven, or by 
slavish fears of hell ; that the bc^ever is 
not, in any respect, under the law as a 
eovenant c^ works ; and that it is a jnst 
and Scriptnral distinction which is made 
betwixt the law as a covenant of works, 
and the law as a rule of life in the hand 
of Christ.'' This representation was 
dealt with by the Conunission of the 
Assembly of 1721, and a series of queries 
were put into the hands of the represen- 
ters, to which questions answers were 
prepared by Ebenezer Erskine and Mr. 
Wilson of Maxton, and given to the 
Commission in March, 1722. The same 
business had a prominent place in the 
following Assembly, and an Act was 
passed intended to explain, and at the 
same time to modify, the previous find- 
ings regarding the Marrow. But the 
Assembly forbade all to teach the portions 
already condemned, " either by writing, 
printing, preaching, catechising, or in 
any other way. ^ And not only so — ^they 
dted the Marrow-men before them, and 
solemnly rebuked them. In four years 
from this date Professor Simson's case 
again attracted public notice. The pre- 
vious lenity of the Assembly had only 
emboldened him, and a species of Arian^ 
ism had been taught from the chair 
of Theology in the College of Glasgow. 
Still, though the various Presbyteries 
urged his deposition, he was merely sus- 
pended from ecclesiastical functions, but 
at the same time continued in fellowship 
with the Church, and in the enjoyment 
of hb wonted emoluments. Against 
such flagrant connivance with error 
Boston had the courage to protest. 

Similar indifference to truth was shown 
in the case of Professor Campbell of St. 
Andrew's — a case that occurred betifveen 
the suspension and deposition of the 
seceding ministers. His logic and theo- 
logy were truly eccentric and contradic- 
tory, flimsy in substance, and arrogant 
in i^rit, the product of an ill-balanced 
mind that deemed (»-iginaIity to consist 
in extreme opinions. In his Oratio de 
vanitate luminis naturae^ he had, by the 
excess of a juvenile logic, so exaggei'ated 



his theme, as to affirm that the light of 
Nature cannot enable men to discover the 
existence of a God, — a statement in 
utter opposition to the Apostle's argu- 
ment in the first chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans, when he affirms that the 
Grontile world is without excuse in re- 
fusing to recognise and worship the one 
Supreme Creator. Again in another 
publication, where he attempts to prove 
that " the Apostles were no enthusiasts," 
Campbell carried his argument to the 
absurd length of mtdntaining that they 
were so ignorant of their Master's cha- 
racter and claims, between his death 
and resurrection, as to deem him an im- 
postor, and thus, in maintaining that 
they were not visionaries, he thought it 
requbite to make them fools and scep- 
tics. He missed the mark by the boyish 
feat of overleaping it. 

When we reflect on the terrible ex- 
plosion caused by the Marrow, and 
compare the earnest sincerity of the 
dominant faction against its precious 
and distinctive tenets, with the tardy 
and indulgent processes against Simson 
and CampbeU, we cannot but feel the 
depth and rapidity of that degene- 
racy which had fallen <m the Church 
of the second Reformation. The power 
of the pulpit was gone, — ^the preac^ng 
of a free and unrestricted Gospel was 
frowned upon, — ^the sermon full of doc- 
trine, reproof, correction, and instruction 
in righteousness, had degenerated into a 
brief and pithless essay, disguised firom 
Seneca or diluted from Epictetus. It 
had no s{»ritnality of tone or unction, — 
and brought no comfort or satisfaction to 
the weary and anxious sinner. It neither 
moved the careless nor refireshed the 
godly. Pious people went to church and 
came home again, feeling liiat in their 
sad experience the words of the prophet 
had been realized, for their anticipati<His 
so often disa{^inted reminded them of 
the scene thus described,—^ It shall be 
even as when an hungry man dreameth 
and behold he eateth, but he awaketh 
and his soul is empty ; or when a thirsty 
man dreameth and behold he drioketl), 
bat he awaketh and behokl he is faiut and 
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hifl soul hafh appetite.^** Bat the dere- 
liction was not uniTersaL Good men and 
trae were fonnd in various parts of the 
country, — ** faint yet pnrsning/' **per- 
plexed but not in despair, persecuted but 
not forsaken.*' By their prayers and 
ministrations the best of the laity were 
greatly blessed and edified, and often felt 
themselves on the eve of adopting the 
old thanksgiving of Ezra, — '*And now 
for a little space grace hath been shewed 
from the Lord our God, to leave us a 
remnant to escape, and to give us a nail 
in his holy place, that our God may 
lighten our eyes, and give us a little reviv- 
ing in our bondage." J ^^ ^'swatches '' 
which Mr. Wilson of Perth gives of 
many of the ministers are truly mourn- 
ful, proving that the majority were reck- 
less of prindple, the mere abettors of a 
supple policy, and the haters of evangeli- 
cal truth, while many were by no means 
either consistent in their conduct or ex- 
emplary in their lives. Not only, as 
we have seen, did they refuse any 
dissent against their ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings, but they even ventured to 
interfere with the freedom of the pul- 
pit, and the sermon of Mr. Erskine 
was selected for the experiment 

Mr. Erskine, as nioderator of the pre- 
vious Synod, preached in Perth, at the 
opening of the Synod of Stirling andPerth, 
10th Oct 1732. HistextwasPsahncxviiL 
22: — <*The stone which the builders 
refused is become the head stone of the 
comer." The sermon was a noble pro- 
test against prevalent defection and 
error — a bold and magnanimous appeal 
for the rights of the Christian people, 
and the purity and freedom of the Chris- 
tian pulpits. The majority of the Synod 
condemned him, and proudly doomed 
him to a formal censure. The preacher 
would not submit, but openly vindicated 
his sentiments. The case was carried to 
the Assembly, and Erskine stood forth, 
surrounded by his three friends, Wilson 
of Perth, Moncrieff of Abemethy, and 
Fisher of Einclaven. The principal cul- 
prit alone was heard, and Ins &Uow-pro- 
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testers were bluntly refused. His digni- 
fied self-vindication only enraged the 
Court, which now ** refused to be 
ashamed," and be was again sentenced 
to be rebuked, ^* in order to terminate 
the process." The termination of the 
process was very difierent from the As- 
sembly's anticipations. The rebuke, 
however, was administered. St. Giles 
municked the Vatican. The Reformer 
protested, but the protest was refused, 
and indignantly thrown upon the table. 
It was found there inadvertently among 
the papers, was read by hun who acci- 
dentally found it, and tiie Assembly was 
immediately made aware of the awfrd 
discovery. At eleven o'dodc that ni^ 
the four brethren received a peremptory 
citation to appear at the bar to-morrow. 
They were summarily dealt with, ited 
handed over to the mercies of the Crai- 
misdon, by which, in August, they were 
first suspended firom ministerial fiono- 
tions, and then, in November, were for- 
mally severed from then: ministerial 
diarges. The following is tbe sentence : 
— *' The Commission of the General As- 
sembly did, and hereby do, loose the 
lelation of Mr. Ebenezer Ers^e, minis- 
ter at Stirling, Mr. William Wilson, 
minister at Perth, Mr. Alexander Mon- 
criefi; minister at Abemethy, and Ifo. 
James Fisher, minister at Kmdaven, to 
then: said respective charges, and do de- 
clare them no longer ministers of this 
church: And do hereby prohibit all 
ministers of this church to employ them, 
or any of them, in any mmisterial func- 
tion; and the Commission do dedare 
the churohes of the said Mr. Ermine, 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Moncriefi^, and Mr. 
Fisher, vacant from and after the date 
of this sentence, and appoint that let- 
ters from the Moderator, and extracts of 
this sentence, be sent to the several 
Presbyteries within whose bounds the 
said mmisters have had their chargec; 
appointing them, as they are hereby ap- 
pointed, to cause intimate this sentence 
in the foresaid several churches, any time 
betwixt and the first of January next* 
and also that notice of this sentence be 
sent by letter firom the Moderator of Hm 
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Commission to the Magistrates of Perth 
and Stirling, to the Sheriff Principal of 
Perth, and to the Bailie of the Regality 
of Abemethy.'' Against such a sentence 
the fonr brethren protested in the follow- 
ing magnanimous terms : — *•*' We hereby 
adhere to the protestation formerly en- 
tered before this Court, both at then: 
last meeting in August, and when we 
appeared first before this meeting : and 
further, we do protest in our own name, 
and in the name of all and every one in 
our respective congregations adhering to 
us, that notwithstanding of this sentence 
passed against us, our pastoral relation 
shall be held and reputed firm and valid : 
and likewise, we protest, that notwith- 
standmg of our being cast out from 
ministerial communion with the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland, we still hold 
communion with all and every one who 
deaire with us to adhere to the princi- 
ples of the true Presbyterian Covenanted 
Church of Scotland, in her doctrine, 
worship, government, and discipline; 
and particularly with every one who are 
groaning under the evils and who are 
affected with the grievances we have 
been complaining of, who are in their 
several spheres wrestling with the same. 
But in regard the prevailing party in 
this Established phurch, who have now 
cast us out from ministerial communion 
with them, are carrying on a course of 
defection from our Reformed and Cove- 
nanted prindples, and particularly are 
suppressing ministerial freedom and 
faithfulness in testifying against the pre- 
sent backslidings of the Church, and in- 
flicting ceifiures on ministers for wit- 
nessing, by protestations or otherwise, 
against the same: Therefore we do, 
for these and many other weighty rea- 
sons, to be laid open in due time, protest 
that we are obliged to make a Secession 
from them, and that we can have no 
ministerial communion with them, till 
they see theur sins and mistakes, and 
amend them : And in like manner we 
protest, that it shall be lawful and war- 
rantable for us to exercise the keys of 
doctrine, discipline, and government, ac- 
eordhog to the Word of God, and Con- 



fession of Faith, and the principles and 
constitution of the Covenanted Church of 
Scotland, as if no such censure had been 
passed upon us. Upon all which we 
take instruments ; and we hereby appeal 
to the first free, faithful, and reforming 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land." 

For such weighfy reasons, the suffer- 
ance of error without adequate censure 
— ^the infliction of the law of patronage 
— the neglect of discipUne — the restraint 
of ministerial freedom in testifying 
agamst maladministration — the four bre- 
thren MADE A Secession from the pre- 
vailing party of the Church of Scotland 
by law established. A few weeks after- 
wards, the expelled brethren met at 
Gaimey-Bridge, near Kinross, and the 
Associate Presbytery was formally con- 
stituted. Dissent was then a novelfy, 
and a perilous experiment ; but God and 
a good conscience upheld the Reformers. 
They prepared a " Testimony," or vin- 
dication of their conduct, in which they 
boldly justify their procedure, and adduce 
an overwhelming mass of evidence in 
their favour. The Assembly of 1734 
appears to have been alarmed, for seve- 
ral intolerant decisions were rescinded, 
and the Synod of Perth and Stirling was 
empowered to take off the sentence of 
censure from Mr. Erskine and his asso- 
ciates. But the brethren would not con- 
form under such cux^umstances, and with 
such charges yet uncanceUed against 
them. They would not appear as re- 
respited or pardoned transgressors, nor 
tamely belie the mighty interests which 
they represented. 

It has been sometimes alleged that 
the Seceders ought, at this period, to 
have gone back to the Church. The 
terms proposed by the Assembly have 
been recently described as " honourable"* 
terms. Such a view of the matter is 
naturally entertained by one who does 
not think that there was any tenable 
ground for a secession at all. The con- 
ditions proposed to the seceders were 
such as no honourable mind could have 



* " The Ten Years' Conflict" By Robert Bu- 
chanan. O. D. VoL i p, 182. 
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listened to. Their conduct was still con- 
demned, but professedly forgiven. Its 
decisions respecting liberty of adminis- 
tration were repealed, bnt not a word 
was said in favour of evangelical truth, 
and no modification of the sentences 
against the ** Marrow" had been so 
much as hinted at. Ifthe seceders had 
re-entered the Church in such circum- 
stances, they must have sadly stultified 
themselves, and their subsequent advo- 
cacy of sound doctrine must have been 
feeble and spiritless. Such an open de- 
parture and public protest as thebs was 
needed in the juncture, for the friends of 
truth and fireedom who remained in the 
Assembly seem to have made no effort 
to obtam the repeal of its Arminian acts 
and decisions, and to this day they re- 
main uncancelled on the records of the 
General Assembly. That the proposals 
of return were made to the seceders 
"under evangelical influence,"* is very 
much to be doubted. It was rather 
policy and fear of further schism that 
sought to win back £rskine and his 
friends. Where was this powerful 
*^ evangelical influence" in future years, 
when the seceders were scorned by the 
Assembly as wretched and turbulent 
demagogues, and no voice was uplifted 
in their behalf— when the people who 
waited on their ministry were alleged '* to 
come with other views than to promote 
religion ;" and when the Venerable Court 
of 17^1 sanctioned a grant of £60 to 
Mr. Currie, for his unscrupulous and viru- 
lent assault on the men and motives of 
the Secession ? f 

Two other Assemblies passed away. 
But the seceders were not idle; they 
publbhed a judicial Testimony, and 
churches were formed by them in vari- 
ous parts of the country. One of the four, 
Mr. Wilson of Perth, was chosen Pro- 
fessor of Theology. In 1737 the famous 
Ralph Erskine of Dnmfermline acceded to 
the Presbytery ; young men were licensed 
to preach, and Secession was rapidly 

• " The Ten Years' CJonflict" By Robert Bu- 
chanan, D.D. VoL L p. 182. 

t See Wilson's *'Defence,"andhis "Ckmtinna- 
tion," for a ftill reftitation of the argnments 
against the first secedersi 



becoming a popular and organized com- 
munity. The acquiescence of the 
Established Church in the proceeding of 
the Government on the occasion of the 
Porteous mob, when it was enacted that 
a State paper should be read in all the 
pulpits, showed how Erastian she had 
become. Complaints were made of the 
seceders before the Assembly of 1738. 
The case was entrusted to the Commis- 
sion, by whom a libel was framed against 
each of the seceding ministers, and they 
were cited to appear at next Assembly. 
These ministers, now amounting to ei^t, 
obeyed the summons, appeared b^re 
the Court as a constituted Presbytery, 
and formally disclaimed the Assembly's 
authority. Sentence of deposition against 
them was passed, and was solemnly pro- 
nounced by the Assembly of 1740, on 
the fifteendi day of May. 

Thus ran the decree : — '* And, there- 
fore, the General Assembly, in respect of 
the articles found relevant and proven 
against the persons therein and here- 
after named by the last and this Assem- 
bly, as aforesaid, did, and hereby do, in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the sole king and head of the Church, 
and by virtue of the power and autho- 
rify committed by Him to them, actually 
DEPOSE Messrs. Ebenezer Erskine at 
Stirling, William Wilson at Perth, Alex- 
ander Moncrieff at Abemethy, James 
Fisher at Kinclaven, Ralph Erskine at 
Dunfermline, Thomas Mair at Orwell 
Thomas Nairn at Abbotshall, and James 
Thomson at Burntisland, ministers, firom 
the office of the holy muustry, prohibit- 
ing and discharging them, and every 
one of them, to exercise the same, or any 
part thereof, within this Church in all 
time coming, and the Assembly, did, and 
hereby do declare all the parishes or 
charges of the persons above named, va- 
cant, from and after the day and date of 
this sentence, and ordauis copies hereof 
to be sent to the several Presbyteries of 
Stirling, PerUi, Dunkeld, Dunfermline, 
and Eorkaldy; and the said respective 
Presbyteries are hereby ordered to send 
copies hereof to the Kirk Sessions of 
Perth and Donfermline, and Session- 
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derkB of the other respeotiTe parishes 
hereby declared vacant, to be commnm- 
oated to the elders. And the Assembly 
appoints that letters be wrote by liieir 
Moderator to the magistrates of the re- 
spective borghs concerned, with copies 
of this sentence ; and the Assembly re- 
commends to the Presbyteries within 
whose bomids the parishes or charges 
declared vacant do He, to be careful in 
using their best endeavours for supplying 
the same during the vacancy, and for 
promoting the speedy and comfortable 
settlement hereof."* 

The majority of the deposed ministers 
were ^ected by this sentence from their 
places of worship. Two of them, how- 
ever, by the kindness of the heritors, re- 
tained their churches till new ones were 
built for them. Moncrieff preached dur- 
ing the whole winter in the open air. 
The magistrates of Stirling fastened the 
church against Mr. Erskke, while the 
venerable patriarch, on bemg refrised ad- 
mission, lifting thrice his pulpit Bible, 
which he carried, solemnly protested, ii^ 
front of the sanctuary, to which access 
was denied him, that he followed con- 
science, and that his opposers were re- 
sponsible at the judgment-seat of God. 
The scene at Perth haa been ahready de- 
scribed by the writer in his Life of Wil- 
son, and may be appended in a foot 

notct 

Application for supply of sermon had 
already been made to the new parties from 

* Acts of Assembly 1740. 

t The dvic authorities in Perth were obse- 
qnions to the kirk— tiiey received the edict on 
tiie Sabbath morning, and that very day they 
resolved to enforce it! Their anxious haste 
proved that thev were afraid of reflection. 

Mr. Wilson had been made aware of this 
movement, and fortified himself by xncayer. An 
unusual thoughtfhlness was that morning visible 
on his countenance. The church in which he 
had laboured for four-and-twenty years was now 
to be shut against him. His conscience arauitted 
him of rash and sectarian procedure. He had 
suffered insult without a murmur, willing still 
to preach to an affectionate people. His charac- 
ter had been aspersed, yet he humbly discharged 
his duty as one of the ministers of Perth. But 
fhmi l£at pulpit, hallowed by so many sacred 
associations, he was at length to be forcibly ex* 
eluded. His private exercises on this eventftd 
moTDing were somewhat protracted. He sought 
grace to be faithful when the crisis had come. 
The domestic meal was postponed to an unwonted 
offoson, if not altog^her neglBcteA. His house- 



many distressed quarters. Seventy such 
applications were presented in the years 
1737-38. But the Secession encountered, 
as might be expected, violent opposition. 
Popular disturbances sometimes menaced 
them, sites for building places of worship 
were refused them, and the Duke of 
Argyle in the House of Lords, more than 
insinuated their guilty connection with 
the Porteous riota. Their own misunder- 
standing with Whitefield, led him to 
ridicule them, their extreme views of the 
^^ Cambuslang" work, exposed them to 
merited animadversion, and their terms 
of communion embodied too much of 
their mere denominational tenets. Yet 
their cause "^grew and multiplied,** funds 
were collected for the purpose of ^labling 
pious young moi to enter upon prepara- 
tory studies, and a teacher of philosophy 
was appointed. Missionaries were sent 
over to Ireland, the cause was introduced 
into London, and even from America 
there came a request for supply of ser- 
mon. The Presbytery expanded into a 
Synod, consisting of thirty settied con- 
gregations, and thirteen vacancies, and 
held its first meeting at Stirling, in the 
memorable year — 45. The loyalty of 
the Seceders during the rebellion was 
both signal and effective : ministers and 
people were found active and undaunted 
m scenes of danger. The Seceders 
naturally hated a Popish pretender, and 
their patriotism won them, from high 
quarters, many commendations. But, 

hold servants gathered that something strange 
was about to fan upon them, and whispered to 
one another their ominous forebodings. From 
his doset, nerved and resolved, Mr. Wilson went 
to the church. Its doors were shut, and the 
civic magnates proudly guarded them -with mace 
andhalberts. An immense assemblage, filled with 
amazement and perplexity, crowded the streets, 
musing in their minds what might be the issue. 
Mr. Wilson passed through the throng, who 
made way for him with pi-ofound obeisance, went 
up to the principal entrance of the church, and 
confironting the municipal authorities, boldly re- 

a nested admission into the house of Grod,— "In 
tie name of my Divine Master, J ask admission 
into his temple." Once— a second time— a third 
time he repeated the solemn demand, and was 
met with a curt and firm denial: The expectant 
multitude were confounded and irritated. A 
low murmur ran along them,— "Mr. "^^nison's 
kept out of the kirk." The aged wept, tibe 
younger heaved with indignation. There was a 
movement— a muttered menace, then a yeU— 
" Stone them, stone them. " The storm was ris- 
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an unhappy controversy was introdaced 
into the Synod, about the propriety of 
the borgess oath.* The membos coold 
not agree in their interpretations of one 
of its danses. The oath viaa imposed 
on borgesses in Edinbnrgh, Glasgow, 
and Perth. He who swore it, pledged 
himself *^ to profess and allow the true 
religion presently professed within this 

ing— a minnte more, and it would have bnrst 
B& the popular fuiy was suddenly hushed. 
Wilson turned to the vast assemblage, heaving 
in wrathAil commotion around him. His serene 
countenance and tranquil attitude commanded 
their attention. **No violence," he exclaimed, 
in tones of earnest and impressive csJmness, " no 
violence, my friends : the Master whom I serve 
is the Prince of Peace." Their rage was stayed. 
The man of God triumphed, and the victory was 
sealed— when shrill and clear these words of 
power rang again over the wedged masses, and 
were heard to their outmost verge, — "no vio- 
lence, my friends, I implore you; the Master 
whom I serve is the Prince of Peace." During 
the lull, the deacon of the Glovers' C!orporation 
interfered, and spontaneously offered to Mr. 
Wilson the Glovers^ yard as a place of temporary 
meeting. The proposal was immediately ac- 
cepted, and the vast concourse at once adjourned. 
The yard was immediately filled. The services 
commenced with Mr. Wilson's solemn reading of 
a few verses of the fifty-fifth Psalm. His vast 
c audience felt how appropriate were the words 
which the minister slowly recited :— 

" He was no foe that me reproached, 
Then that endure I could ; 
Nor hater that did 'gainst me boast. 
From him me hide I would. 

But thou, man, who mine equal, guide. 
And mine acquaintance wast : 

We join'd sweet counsels, to God's house 
In company we pass'd." 

Hundreds who sung these words were thrilled by 
the truth of them— felt how bitter was the pang 
of exile from the dominant church— and how 
that church, in ejecting them, had renounced its 
own principles, and violated all its sacred profes- 
sionSb It was not the world, but the church that 
"reproached" them. It was not a "foe" that 
afflicted them, but an "equal," "guide," and 
** acquaintance," often revered in the ties of 
Christian fellowship. Wilson's text was one also 
of peculiar adaptation to the scene and circum- 
stances, Heb. xiiL 13, ** Let us go forth, there- 
Ibre, unto him without the camp, bearing his re- 
proach." The deep solemnity in which the words 
were uttered, and the immediate sensation which 
they awakened among the people, were, perhaps, 
the most vivid commentary which the text ever 
received. The Glovers' yard was a living illus- 
tration of the duty which the Apostle incScated, 
and the sermon had its echo in the experience of 
the auditors. The meeting at length quietly dls- 



* The following was the clause of the oath to 
which the Disseuters referred :—" Here I protest 
before God, and your Lordships, that I profess, 
and allow wiih my heart, the true religion pre- 
sently professed within this realm, and autho- 
rised by the laws thereof: I shall abide thereat, 
and defend the same to my life's end; renoun- 
cing the Roman religUm called papistry.** 



realm, and authorised by the laws 
thereof.^^ Some held, naturally, that 
swearing such an oath, was virtual 
approval of the Established Church with 
sJl its cormptions, for to the men who 
framed the oath, the religion presently 
professed, " was the religion by law 
established ;^' others maintained that the 
oath only referred to the true religion 

persed, carrying with them those impresdons 
whidi ripened into decided attadmient to the 
Secession and its mterests. Round many a 
hearth was the scene described to wondering 
listeners, while the text was repeated times with- 
out number. Old men delighted to tell to their 
children's children, how Mr. Wilson looked and 
spoke in the Glovers' yard, and how at the very 
reading of the text each one held his breath, and 
a speU so deep and awfhl lay upon them, that not 
a stir or rustle was heard in all the great con- 
gregation. Two anecdotes, handed down by fii- 
mily tradition, in connection with these events, 
are recorded by Dr. Ferrier. Mr. Wilson's father 
had lain hid for a season in the Meams' Moor, in 
the davs of former ];>er8ecution, and a young gM 
carried his food to his place of retreat ShB 
seems to have become an inmate of the fiunily, 
and she was treated with peculiar and tender 
deference in Mr. Wilson's household at Perttu 
On the morning of this trying Sabbath, the aged 
domestic was somewhat apprehensive and un- 
ea^. Her busy memory brought back the scenes 
of her youth, when she glided away stealthilj% 
both morning and evening, to the wild and 
gloomy morass. The privations of the father 
made her anxious for the welfare of the son. 
And as the tide of these sad recollections filled 
her heart, she could not help looking wistfidlj 
in her master's fi&ce, as he was leavmg his home 
on his way to the church, and saying to him— 
"Tak' tent, Mr. William, tak' tent what ye'ro 
doing, for I fear, if thhigs gang on this way, m 
get ye're meat to carry to the moor, as 1 did 
ye're guid father's afore ye." When Mr. Wilson 
returned from the services of the day, he retired 
at once to his chamber. Many thoughts mi^t 
press ui>on him, and he sought quiet and unm- 
terrupted meditation. His eldest daughter, a 
girl about twelve years of age, had "vntneased 
with natural curiosity the strange proceedings, 
had seen her father seek admission to his own 
church, and had heard the gruff refhsal which 
the magistrates gave him. She had been also in 
the Glovers' yard, and had beheld thousands of 
faces looking up to her sire with intense excite- 
ment But she was sorely puzzled to under- 
stand these novelties. Her natural wish was to 
hear them explained by her father. The mattw 
appeared to her young mind so solemn that she 
was afrsdd to ask what she coveted. But with 
restless anxiety she "hung about" the door of 
the study, anxious to obtain at least a glimpse of 
his countenance. Her father at last observed 
her, and reading her wishes in her features, 
called her to him, and patting her kindly on the 
head, said to her.—" Bell, this has indeed been a 
day of trial, but we have reason, great reason, to 
be thankful, that it has not been a day of shame. 
If any body ask you. Bell, my dear, why your 
papa lost his kirk, you may just say, as good Mr. 
Guthrie before his execution bade my mother 
say of him, if any one asked her why he lost his 
head,— IT was in ▲ good gaubs." 
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as professed, bnt did not imply any 
approval of the mode of its settlement. 
The oath was bad in eveiy sense, for it 
made citizenship depend upon saintship, 
and associated the bribe of civil right 
with religions profession. After long 
and nnhaJlowed wrangling and not a 
little ecclesiastical thnnder, the sharp 
contention ended in a separation in 
1747. The party who disapproved of 
the religions clause in the oath, were 
named the General Associate Synod and 
vulgarly styled the Anti-Bnrghers — ^the 
other division kept the title of Associate 
Synod and were commonly known as 
the Barghers. Both Synods pursued 
their aims of Evangelization with nnde- 
viating fidelity in £heir separate state — 
both sent many ministers to Nova Scotia 
and the American States — and both 
contributed to the support of missions in 
various forms. Both Synods were also 
disturbed with the questions of the 
magistrate's power in matters of religioii^* 
and from both, half a century after the 
first breach, seceded small parties, hold- 
ing the right of the civil power as it is 
thought to be defined in the Confession 
of Faith. In the testimony emitted at 
that period by the Anti-Burgher Synod, 
the question is discussed with singular 
accuracy and propriety. 

" 1. That the Church is a spiritual 
kingdom. Her members, as such, are 
considered as spiritual persons. The 
same charact^- belongs to her doctrines, 
ordinances, and office-bearers. But the 
kingdoms of this world are secular and 
earthly societies; the members of which, 
as such, are considered as capable of 
performing the duties, and of enjoying 
the privileges, belonging to a civil state. 
The power of the Church is wholly 
spiritual, and is exercised by her office- 
bearers, in its whole extent, solely with 
* respect to the spiritual interests or men, 
and in no other name but that of Christ. 
But the power competent to worldly 
kingdoms is wholly temporal, respecting 
only the temporal interests of society. 
Their rulers^can have no spiritual power, 
because this cannot reside in a civil 
body, and therefore cannot be commnni- 



cated to them by those who have 
entrusted them with power. The rulers 
of the Church are bound to publish and 
execute the laws given her by Christ ; 
but have no right to make new laws, or 
m the least to deviate firom his. But 
civil society may choose what form of 
government, and may make what civil 
laws they please, if they do nothing 
contrary to the eternal law of righteous- 
ness, which is the rule of civil society, 
as such. The glory of God, in the sal- 
vation of elect sinners, is the end of the 
erection of the church, and of all her 
doctrines and ordinances^ The end of 
civil government, in subordination to 
the Divine glory, is the public and tem- 
poral good of civil society. 

'^ 2. That neither of these kingdoms 
have power over the other. The Church 
hath a spiritual authority over such of 
the suljects and rulers of earthly king- 
doms, as are in her communion ; and 
the civil powers have the same authority 
over the members and office-bearers of 
the Church, as over the rest of their 
subjects. But she hath no power over 
earthly kingdoms, in their collective and 
civil capacity ; nor have they any power 
over her as a church. Christ, her 
Head, while on earth, disclaimed all 
exercise of civil authority ; and there is 
not the least evidence firom the New 
Testament, that he entrusted his servants 
with any. So far fix)m this, it is given 
as the character of the Man of <Stn, 
that he should arrogate authority over 
earthly kingdoms. On the other hand, 
neither these kingdoms, nor their sove- 
reigns, have any power in or over the 
Church. Christ, her only sovereign^ 
hath neither directly nor indirectly, 
given them any spiritual authority. The 
Christian religion lays every one wha 
professes it, under the strongest obliga- 
tions to the faithftil discharge of the 
duties of his station. But it annexes no 
new powers to any office or relation 
founded in nature ; therefore. Christian 
magistrates have no power to give laws 
to the Church; to appoint her office- 
bearers, or dictate to them in the dis- 
charge of theur office ; to prescribe a 
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Confession of Faith, or form of worship, 
to the Church, or their subjects in gene- 
ral ; authoritatively to call meetings of 
church judicatories, in ordinary cases, 
or to direct or control them in their 
judicial procedure. In matters purely 
religious, civil rulers have no right to 
judge for any but themselves." 

These views show, that what in recent 
times has been called Voluntaryism, is 
no novelty in Scotland. The Burgher 
Synod in the preamble to their formula 
of ordination, were no less explicit. 

Both Synods foimd too much reason 
to justify then: continued separation 
fix)m the Established Church. Some of 
these are enumerated in the ** Act and 
Testimony of the United Secession 
Church."* The deposition of Gillespie 
inaugurated the rule of Principal Robert- 
son, and, during his era, oppression was 
at its height. Such was the progress 
made by many of his followers, that he 
became alarmed, and, in 1781, retired 
from the Assembly, for some of the 
Moderates had formed the idea of getting 
rid of the Confession of Faith altogether. 
Many publications containing doctrines 
at variance with the " Confession," met 
with no rebuke, and patronage was 
exercised without modification or con- 
trol. Even under Dr. Hill's ascendancy, 
no reforms were tolerated, and in 1796, 
during a debate on missions, the Rev. 
Mr. Hamilton of Gladsmuir, affirmed 
that the propagation of the Gospel was 
** highly preposterous in as far as it 
anticipates, nay, reverses the order of 
nature." Dr. Hill himself said, that 
missionary societies were highly danger- 
ous in their tendency to the good order 
of society at large, while "Mx. Bryce,t 
one of the eldest, thought the Assembly 
should give the overtures recommending 
such associations, ^^ their most serious 
disapprobation and their immediate, 
most decisive opposition."^ Nay, later 
still, the General Assembly of 1830, 
homologated the famous Act of 1720, 

• Pp. 70-78. 

t Afterwards Lord President of the Court of 
Session. 

X Buchanan's Ten Tears* Conflict, vol. L pp. 
201,202. 



against the Marrow, and in saying that 
the doctrines of Mr. Campbell of Row, 
had been condemned by that old deci- 
sion, identified his glaring errors with 
those precious truths, the defence of which 
was one means of originating the S^ 
cession. The United Secession Church 
is a permanent protest against this act 
of 1720 ; an act, the repeal of which 
was the object of fondest hope to 
Ebenezer Erskine and his brethren. 
Such being the case in 1830, how could 
the Seceders have returned to the 
Church in 1834 — as the author of the 
"Ten Years' Conflict" imagines they 
ought to have done ? 

Both Synods adhered to .the same 
platform of doctrine and government, 
took a deep and deepening interest in 
all that pertained to the good of their 
country, the welfare of the world, and 
the glory of God ; and were especially 
captivated by the institution of Bible 
and missionary societies, which hallowed 
the commencement of the present cen- 
tury.* The ministers and people be- 
longing to both Synods, were frequently 
thrown into contact in pursuit of a com- 
mon object, the animosities of the olden 
times had gradually subsided, Seceders 
of both communions looked each other 
in the face, and mutual sympathy was 
created. The stumbling-block was in 
some burghs taken out of the way, and 
there was no difierence save on this 
minor point. By and bye, joint prayer 
meetings were held, the desire of union 
spread with amazing celerity, so that, 
at the spring meeting of both Synods in 
1819, their tables were covered with 
petitions praying for union, and that 
the ** Breach*' might be healed. Both 
Synods looked on these promising ap- 
pearances with deep emotion and gave 
thanks to God. The various preliminary 
arrangements occupied some time, a basis 
of union was ultimately agreed upon, 
and the union was at length consum- 
mated in September, 1820. Seventy- 
three years had passed away since tibie 

• When Dr. Wangh of London, visited Scot- 
land in 1815, in behalf of the London Missionary 
Society, he collected £1^ principally in Seces- 
sion Ghorches. 
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breach, aud in the chnrch* whece it 
oooarred, re-union was sealed. A few 
ministers of the General Associate Sjnod 
stood aloof from the union, and, protest- 
in? against it, formed a separate fellow- 
ship. 

Thus was formed the United Secession 
Church which continued under this 
honoured name, till its union with the 
Relief m 1847. At the breach, the 
Secession numbered 32 congregations; 
at the union it comprised 262 — 189 
connected with the Associate Synod, and 
123 with the General Associate Synod. 
In the next twenty years from the date 
of this union, 100 new congregations 
were added to the number. The rate of 
measure up to the period of the union, 
was as follows : — 

From the year 1733, when the Associate 
Presbytery was first constituted, till 
1740, 22 congs. 

(Both yean indosive.) 

From 1740 tiU 1749, 27 ... 

, 1760 ... 1759, 27 ... 

, 1760 ... 1769, 23 ... 

. 1770 ... 1779, 24 ... 

, 1780 ... 1789,......33 ... 

. 1790... 1799, 47 ... 

, 1800 ... 1809, 22 ... 

, 1810 ... 1819, 24 ... 

. 1820 ... 1829, 48 ... 

, 1830 ... 1839, 35 ... 

, 1840 ... 1847, 41 ... 

373 

There are 29 congregations, the dates 
of whose formation are not ascertained ; 
and these, of course, are not included in 
the abore enumeration. 

In 1841, and some following years, 
the peace of the Church was interrupted 
by disputes on the extent of the Atone- 
ment. Some parties had fallen into 
serious errors on this subject, and were 
at several Synods cut off, one after 
another, from communion. At the same 
time, sad misconception prevailed among 
the ministers of the Synod, heresy was 
charged on some without the slightest 
foundation, as was proved by formal 

^U.p, Cburcbt BrlMto Street, £dint>iu'gb. 



trial, and the most prominent of the 
accusers, subsequently withdrew from 
the jurisdiction and feUowship of the 
United Secession Church. The United 
Secession Church, on that and other 
doctrines holds by the Confession, and 
her style of illustrating those truths, 
finds its prototype in the writings of 
Erskine and Boston. For a full histori- 
cal illustration of this controversy fin)m 
the penod of Mair in 1754, to that of 
Morison in 1841, the reader may turn 
to an excellent volume^'^ EUstory of 
the Atonement Controversy, in connec- 
tion with the Secession Church, firom its 
origin till the present time,^* by the Bev. 
Andrew Bobertson of Stow. Edinburgh, 
1846. 

In the course of a hundred years, half 
a million sterling was expended in the 
erection of churches and manses, and 
that chiefly by the working classes, and 
a few of the middle classes, in the 
country. At the time of the junction 
with the Belief, the United Secession 
Church, was raismg annually for con- 
gregational, benevolent, and missionary 
purposes, above £70,000. It had also 
mission premises, with a regular secre- 
tary, and was supporting a band of sixty 
missionaries and teachers in foreign lands. 
It had four chairs of theology, to wit her- 
meneutics and critidsm, exegesis, syste- 
matic theology, and homiletics with pas- 
toral theology. Ninety-three students were 
attending its theological institute, and 
it had a staff of sixty-five probationers. 

During the last five years of its sepa- 
rate existence, it had been paying off 
the debt on its churches and manses at 
the rate of more than twenty thousand 
pounds per annum. At the period of 
the Union in 1847, £110,000 had 
already been raised for this purpose, 
and by the process of liquidation then 
in operation, and soon to be completed, 
above £141,000 of debt were ultimately 
cancelled. 

The discipline, government, and ritual 
of the United Secession Church, being 
the same as that of the Belief Church, 
and being still contmued in the United 
Presbyterian Church, will be described 
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nnder it. The hiBtory of the Secessin 
will be fonnd in full deUil in the noi- 
of Dr. H'Kerrow, alreadj qnoted. 1 
the first vol. o( the " United PresbjtE 
rian Fatheia," maybefboudalAoa brief 
and popalar accoant b; Dr. A. Thorn- 
BOD, of the United Presbyteriftn Church. 
Bronghtoa Place, Kdinbnr^ 



There is lesa raaaon for a full skcldi 
of the Relief Choroh than tbere ironlil 
have been, had it continued a eeparaie 
denomination, It appears in this work 
as one of ihe bianches of the Unittil 
' Freib^rterian Chnreb ; and, wMIq tUe 
Seoesuou branch bad an earlier origin, 
both of them, with a few eicepiiona, 
bsvB nnifonni; miuntained the Eame 
great principles. 

Mr. Thomas Gillespie wai the founder 
of tbe Belief Deuominstion. Kc 1 
bom in 1708, and, in earlj ;ouih, 
oeived his first religious impi 



mHr. Thomas Boston of Ettrick, the 
author of " the Fourfold Slate," ivhiub 
baa had so great an inflaence upon [lie 
relipons mind of Scotland. Ilavirg 
nemj finished tbe usual literarj and 
theological curiculnm in the Uuivi^rEitj 
of Edinburgh, he joined the Divinity 
Hall of the Seceseion Church, tben i 
der tbe superintendence of the Rev. ! 
Wilson of Perth. Being, however, dif 
tisGed with " their plan of prindples, ' 
remained only a short time, and rcpai 
to Northampton, nhere his opiiii 
were eipanded and matured hy ilio 
theological prelections of Dr. Dodc]tidi2;e. 
Inl741 he was licensed and ordained in 
England to the sacred office by a nunibe 
of diflsentiog ministers; his distinguish 
ed tntor acting as moderator. In tin 
same year he returned to Scotland, an( 
before its close he was inducted into tbe 
parish of Camock, with the cordial 
consent of all parties. Before b\t 
tlement, he objected to the doctri 
the Confeeiion of Futh, on the power 
of the dvil magistrate in religion, and 
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rmitted to Ago. it, with 8a 
explanation of its meaning. It is <rf 
the more importanoe to record this in- 
ddent, as well liecaose it proves hoir 
' ' 'cd were his views on this question, 
early a period, as because it tbrowa 
much light ou bis snbsequent conduct, 

asserting the rights of the individnal 
oonsdeuce, iu opposition to the man- 
dates of bis superiors. Tbe Confession 
of Ftuth, upon the one hand, incnloates 
the principle of pasuve obedience to aS 
authority, civil or ecclesiastical ; and, 
upon the other hand, it declares that . 
the publication of erroneous opinions is 
to be punished, not merely with the 
censures of the cburcb, but also with 
the sharp edge of the magisterial eiroid. 
The doctrine of the Confession is thns 
expressed; " Because the powers which 
God bath ordained, and the libert]' 
which Christ bath purchased, are not 
intended by God to destroy, bnt mntn' 
ally to uphold and preserve one another; 
tbey who, upon' pretence of Christian 
liberty, shall oppose any lawful power, 
or the lawful exercise of it, whether it 
be civil or ecclesiastical, resist the ordi- 
nance of God. And for their publishing 
of such opinions, or maintaining of such 
practices as are contrary to the light of 
nature, or to the known prindplcs of 
Christianity, whether concerning taith, 
worship, or conversation; or to tlie 
power irf godliness ; or such OToneona 
opinions or practices, as either m thtir 
own nature, oi in tbe manner of pnb- 
lisbing or miuntaining them, are de- 
structive to the external peace and order 
which Christ hath established in the 
cburob ; they may lawfully be called 
to account, and proceeded against by 
the censures of the church, and by the 
power of the civil magistrate."* A 
docnmeut of this character Mr. Gillespie 
could not have subscribed, with bis ideaa 
of religious freedom. 

He laboured for about twelve years 
in Camock, beloved and esteemed by 
the people of his charge, distingoished 
for his eminent holiness, his Catholie 
spirit, and his experimental preacb- 
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ing. He carried on a correspon- 
dence with President Edwards, with 
Dr. Doddridge, and the Rev. James 
Harvey, author of "Theron and As- 
pasio/* men who conid appreciate his 
meek unpretending goodness and apos- 
tolic exceUence. In this small parish 
he might have lived and died in com- 
parative obscurity, had not persecution 
chased him into fame, and given him a 
prominent place in the history of the 
church, of which before he had no con- 
ception. It took place in consequence 
of a disputed settlement, a frequent 
occurrence in these times. 

The Church of Scotland had by this 
time somewhat recovered from the alarm 
she experienced at the rise of the Seces- 
sion in 1733, and the work of reforma- 
tion upon which she then entered, in 
order to check the spread of dissent, 
wafl now suspended. The unhappy 
controversies on the burgess oath, which 
divided the Secession Church into two 
branches in 1747, encouraged a feeling 
of security, and the rights of the Chris- 
tian people were invaded with less re- 
luctance and a bolder front than ever. 
In this respect, at least, the Established 
Church was more corrupt than she had 
been, when the fathers of the Secession 
abandoned her communion ; and in the 
General Assembly, the members of inde- 
pendent speech and action were fewer 
than ever. It was the evident inten- 
tion of the majority in the church courts 
to allow no pleas of conscience on the 
part of the minority, and to compel 
them to the performance of those offi- 
cial acts which were required for the 
settlement of ministers. It was in 
1752 that matters came to a crisis. BIr. 
Richardson of Broughton had received, in 
1749, a presentation to Inverkeithing. 
Only a few signed the call, and these 
were princips3ly non-resident heritors. 
The Presbytery of Dunfermlme refused 
to induct him in these circumstances ; 
believing that his settlement would 
prove injurious to the interests of religion. 
The question was brought several times 
before the Synod of Fife and the Com- 
mJBaion oftiie AflsembJyi but the mino- 



rity of the Presbytery maintained their 
original position. The case was again 
referred to the Commission, in Msmdi, 
1752. A compromise was made ; the 
scruples of the recusants were respected ; 
and the Synod of Fife was appointed as 
a committee of the Commission, to pro- 
ceed with the settlement of Mr. Richkrd- 
son. Dr. Robertson, the celebrated 
liistorian, with some others, dissented 
from this decision of the Commission, 
mainly on the ground that it encouraged 
insubordination, and was a violation of 
the Presbyterian constitution. A great 
principle was now at stake— is passive 
obedience the law of the Church of 
Scotland? — ^and its issues were most 
momentous. On Monday, the 18th 
May, the Inverkeithing case was taken 
up by the General Assembly. The doc- 
trine of Principal Rot)ertson was tri- 
umphantly asserted ; the Presbytery of 
Dunfermline were ordered to proceed 
with the settlement of Mr. Richardson 
on Thursday first, five being appointed a 
quorum ; and they were also commanded 
to appear upon Friday, to give an ac- 
count of their conduct This was 
peremptory enough ; and it was also a 
superfluous excess of tyranny. Three 
form a legal quorum ; and it was well 
known that liiere were three members 
of Presbytery, who were quite willing to 
take part in the induction of Mr. Rich- 
ardson ; but yet, with the view of con- 
cussing good men into a deed of which 
they ^approved, the quorum was ar- 
bitrarily enlarged. On Friday, the 
Presbytery of Dunfermline appeared 
before the bar of the Assembty. No 
settlement had taken place in Inver- 
keithing, on the day before. Three 
ministers were present, but as these 
were not a quorum, according to the 
decision of the Assembly, nothing was 
done. Six still refused to comply with 
the appointment of the supreme court, 
and read a representation declaring that 
*' they had acted as honest men, ^nlling 
to forego every secular advantage for 
conscience^ s^e.'* It was resolved that 
one of these six should be deposed, but 
that the selection of the victim should 
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. be deferred till next day. On Saturday, 
each of the 8ix was singly placed before 
the bar of the house. Three seemed to 
yield, two remained firm: Gillespie 
came forward with another protestation 
defending his conduct. There could be 
no doubt now, if there ever had been, 
as to the result. Prayer was blasphe- 
mously offered up for the Divine direc- 
tion, in accordance with the usual 
practice. The votes were taken: 56 
voted for deposition; 102 declined 
votuig. The moderator, Dr. Gumming, 
pronounced the following sentence: — 
^'The General Assembly did, and 
hereby do, in the name of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, the sole King or Head of the 
Church, and by virtue of the power and 
authority committed by him to them, 
depose you, Mr. Thomas Gillespie, 
minister at Camock, from the office of 
the holy ministry, prohibiting and dis- 
charging you to exercise the same or 
any part thereof, within this church, in 
all time coming : and the Assembly did, 
and hereby do declare the church and 
parish of Camock vacant, from and 
after the day and date of this sentence." 
Meekly and composedly did the Chris- 
tian confessor listen to this sentence of 
deposition ; and he replied : — "Modera- 
tor, I desire to receive this sentence of 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland pronounced against me with 
real concern and awful impressions 
of the Divine conduct in it, but I 
rejoice that to me it is given on 
behalf of Christ, not only to believe on 
him, but also to suffer for his sake." It 
is not easy to write a calm comment on 
this disgraceful transaction, and we pre- 
fer quoting the language of Dr. Erskine, 
a pious and able minister of the church 
which deposed him. " In the space of 
twenty-four hours, without a libel or 
any formal process, he was arraigned, 
cast, and condemned, merely for non- 
compliance with a particular order of 
the Assembly, appointing hun to have 
an active hand in carrying a sentence 
into execution, ^ich, in his apprehen- 
sion, he could not have done, without 
disregarding the true interest, the con- 



stitution, and standing laws of the 
church, and thus violating the solemn 
vows he had come nnder when he was 
admitted minister of Camock.^' 

Rightly judging that he was ille- 
gally and unrighteously deposed, Mr. 
Gillespie preached, next Lord's day, in 
the open air, at Camock. He removed 
a few months afterwards to the neigh- 
bouring town of Dunfermline, and thus 
was laid the foundation of a new Seces- 
sion in Scotland. At this lapse of time, 
it may seem surprising, that he did not 
cast in his lot with his brethren of the 
first Secession, who were suffering, like 
himself, for conscience^ sake, and who 
were so conspicuous for upholding evan- 
gelical trath, and for defending the 
rights of the people, as to the election 
of their ministers. No one who is ac- 
quainted with his character can suppose, 
for a moment, that he was inspired with 
the ambition (such as it is) of becoming 
the leader of a new religious sect in 
Scotland. It is evident firom one of 
his own letters that the painful dis- 
putes, with regard to Covenanting 
and the burgess oath, which had 
divided the ^cession into two con- 
tending sects, afforded him no aid in 
overcoming the difficulties which, per-» 
haps, in any circumstances, he might 
have felt in joining the ranks of those, 
with whom, in other respects, he had 
so much in common. Had it not been 
for these things, the probabilities are, 
that there never would have been a Re- 
lief church in Scotland. And, hence, 
with a soul yeaming for the brother- 
hood of the saints, he was constrained, 
as he thought, to set up his tabemacle 
alone. At the first dispensation of the 
Lord^s Supper, in the following year, 
he declared his catholic principles. — *' I 
hold communion with all that visibly 
hold the Head, and with such only." 
This was new ground to take up in 
Scotland ; for though this declaration is 
only an epitome of the doctrine of the 
26th chapter of the Confession of Faith, 
on the communion of saints, which had 
been drawn up more than ahundred years 
before> it was not generally understood in 
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thU sense ; and this preoions tmth was 
almost repudiated. For six years he 
stood alone, none of his former friends 
in the Established Chnrch afifording him 
aid, on commonion occasions, thoagh 
he sought it from them. An attempt was 
made next year to remove the sentence 
of deposition by the supreme court, but 
two things were required, to which hC 
could never submit, — " a personal ap- 
plication for restoration,'^ and his *^ ac- 
knowledgment and submission as an 
offending brother." The attempt was, 
<^ course, unsuccessful. 

After six years of arduous and soli- 
tary labour, help came at last to Mr. 
Gillespie ; and it came from a quarter 
of peculiar interest, from the son of his 
own spiritual father. The Bev. Thomas 
Boston, jun. was settled at Oxnan, and 
W2U9 one of the most popular ministers 
in Scotland. He had for a considerable 
time been much dissatisfied with the 
defections and oppressions of the Na- 
tional Church. He saw that a cold, 
worldly, irreligious spirit had taken 
possession of the church courts; and 
that an earnest piety, a fiuthfiil inculca- 
tion of the doctrines of the cross, and a 
resolute defence of the Divine right of 
the Christian community to choose 
their pastors, were ministcnial qualifica- 
tions absolutely frowned upon by the 
leading authorities in the church. The 
people of Jedburgh had set their hearts 
on having Mr. Boston for their spiritual 
overseer, and when another person was 
presented by the Crown, the whole 
parish, with the exception of five, re- 
fused to receive him. The ecclesiastical 
courts were determined to carry matters 
with a high hand, and to set at defiance 
the wishes of an exasperated people ; 
and Mr. Boston was induced to accept 
a call to Jedburgh, and to renounce lus 
connexion with the National Establish- 
ment. The case was peculiar ; how 
could an induction take place in these 
circumstances? A proposal of Mr. 
Boston's was adopted to the effect,^ 
*^ that he should meet the congregation 
of Jedburgh precisely <m the principles 
of the Presbyterian Dissenters in Eng- 



land. He dissents from 'the Chnrch of. 
Scotland, upon the footing of their de- 
parture from the ancient policy and dis- 
dpline with respect to planting vacant 
parishes with Gospel mmisters ; and he 
is willing still to hold communion in 
every thmg excepting church judica- 
tures with such ministers in the church 
as are sound in the faith, faithful in the 
discharge of their doty, and opposers 
of violent settlements.*' The standards 
of the English Presbyterians were then 
the Confession of Faith, and the Lugger 
and Shorter Catechisms, and these alone. 
At his admission to the pastoral charge 
in Jedburgh, a presbytery was con- 
stituted by the aid of Mr. M^Eenzie, 
a dissenting minister lately from 
England; and "the questions usually 
put to ministers at their admission, 
were put to Mr. Boston on this occa- 
sion, with a small variation in one or 
two of them, arising from the peculi- 
arity of his case, which was so supplied 
as to bind him to hold communion with, 
and be subject to his brethren in the 
Lord, if an opportunity shall be afforded 
him.; and he was, moreover, taken 
bound against Episcopacy and supre- 
macy on the one hand, and sectarian- 
ism on the other, and to maintain the 
succession of the Crown of the realm in 
the illustrious house of Hanover. Mr. 
Boston answered all the questions 
agreeable to the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions of the Church of Scotland." In 
this settlement, which took place on 
the 9th December, 1757, two great 
prindples are laid down. There is a 
protest against "supremacy" on the 
one hand, and " sectarianism" on the 
other. There is a denial of the suprem- 
acy of the power of the dvil magis- 
trate in matters of religion. There is 
also a denial of sectarianism, of the 
principle which refuses to acknowledge 
as Christian brethren, those who do not 
belong to the particular section of the 
church with which we may be ourselves 
connected. These were the prindples 
which Mr. Gillespie had produmed a 
few years ago, on the north bank of 
the Forth, and now they are asserted 
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in the south of Scotland, by the son 
of the celebrated Boston. With such a 
remarkable coincidence of sentiment 
and of circomstanoes, these two brothers 
could not be kept long separate. Mr. 
Boston requested Mr. Gillespie to asust 
him at the dispensation of the Lord's 
Supper, in the following year. They 
met then for the first time in the pulpit 
on the morning of the communion Sab- 
bath. It was a meeting of thrilling 
interest. Henceforth they were insepar- 
able, and encouraged each other to 
carry on the work of glory and of suf- 
fering which had been committed to 
their care by the Head of the church. 

The first Relief Presbytery was formed 
in 1761. It was formed at the induc- 
tion of the Rev. Thomas Colier in 
Oolinsburgh, which had its origin in a 
disputed settlement. We here insert the 
original minute, as also the analysis of 
this important document, from the able 
pen of the Rev. Dr. Struthers, to whose 
" History of the Relief Church" this 
sketch is so lai'gely indebted. 

^^ CouNOSBUROH, 1701. October 
22d day, being formally fixed for Mr. 
Colier*s admission to be minister of 
this congregation— a day immediately 
after a solenm fast. The elders met in 
the morning; found it necessary that 
one of their number should be chosen 
by them to be a member of the intended 
I^sbytery; so for that purpose they 
called Mr. Colier, and, after constitut- 
ing a session, made choice of Alexander 
Soott to be a member of this intended 
presbjrteiy. The members present, be- 
sides the minister, are as follows : viz., 
William Ramsay, Thomas Russel, An- 
drew Wilson, George Taylor, and Alex- 
ander Scott, elders. 

" This 22d October, 1761, the Rev. 
BIr. Thomas Boston, minister of the 
Gospel at Jedburgh, preached the ad- 
mission sermon from 1 Cor. iL 2. ' For 
I determined not to know anything 
among you save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified ;* and afterwards proceeded to 
all the other parts of the solemnify ac- 
cording to Scripture; and then the 
elders, prinoipal managen, and whole 



body of the people, received him as their 
minister. 

'^ In the evening of this day the per- 
secuted ministers met with Mr. Colier, 
and an elder firom each of their cob- 
gregations met in the session-house 
here, and formed themselves into a 
presbytery, called the Presbytery of Re- 
lief, for the reasons following : — 

*'*' Whereas Thomas Gillespie, minister 
of the Gospel at Camock, was deposed 
by the General Assembly, 1752, 'in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
sole King and Head of the church, and 
by virtue ci the power and authority 
committed by him to them, firom the 
office of the holy ministiy, and prohibited 
and discharged to exen&se the same or 
any part thereof within this Church— 
the Established Church of Scotland — in 
all time ooming. And they thereby did 
and do declare the church and parish of 
Camock vacant firom and after the date 
of that sentence,' merely because he 
would not settle Mr. Andrew Richard- 
son, then minister at Broughton, as 
minister of the Gospel at Inverkeitbdng, 
contrary to the will of the congregation. 
Thus, in contradiction to Scripture, in 
opposition to the standing laws of the 
Chnrch of Scotland, what had therefore 
been a manifest violation of the solemn 
oath and engagements he came under 
when admitted minister of Camock — 
therefore a presumptuous sin. Thus (a) 
highly aggravated transgression of the 
law of the great God and our Saviour. 

" Mr. Thomas Boston, then minister 
of the Gospel at Oxnam, received a 
scriptural call from the parish uid con- 
gregation of Jedburgh, to minister 
among them in holy things, the which 
call he regularly accepted according to 
Christ's appointmait : and as the pres- 
bytery of Jedburgh refiised to loose his 
relation 'twixt hun and the parish and 
congregation of Oxnam, and establish a 
relation 'twixt him and the parish and 
congregation of Jedburgh, though re- 
quired. He thought they refiised to do 
their duty. He was bound to do his 
by the Divine authority. Therefore 
peaceably and orderly gave in to that 
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presbytery a demission of his charge of 
Oxnam, and took charge of the congre- 
gation of Jedburgh. 

*' Mr. Thomas Collier, late minister 
of the Gospel at Ravenstondale, in Eng- 
land, has accepted a call fix)m the op- 
pressed congregation of Kilconqnhar, 
and others joined with them, to fulfil 
among them that ministry he has re- 
ceived of the Lord. 

*^ These three ministers think them- 
selves indispensably bound by the au- 
thority of the Lord Redeemer, King and 
Head of his church, to fulfil every part 
of the ministry they have received from 
him, and for that end, in concurrence 
with ruling elders, to constitute a pres- 
bytery as Scripture directs; for com- 
mitting that ministry Christ has in- 
trusted them with, to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach others ; and to 
act for (the) relief of oppressed Chris- 
tian congregations — when called in 
providence. And therein they act pre- 
cisely the same part they did when 
ministers, members of the Established 
Church of Scotland. 

''In consequence whereof, BIr. Thomas 
Colier, late minister in Ravenstondale, 
having got a unanimous call from the 
congregation at Colingsburgh to be their 
minister, was this day admitted to the 
office, after sermon preached fix)m 1 
Cor. iL 2, by Mr. Thomas Boston, 
minister at Jedburgh. And the same 
day, at four of the dock in the after- 
noon, Messrs. Boston, Gillespie, and 
Colier, with an elder fi-om their respec- 
tive congregations ; viz., from the con- 
gregation of Jedburgh, George Ruther- 
S)rd ; from the congregation of Dun- 
fermline, Provost David Tumbull ; fix)m 
the congregation of Colingsburgh, Alex- 
ander l£ott ; convened in the meeting 
house of Colingsburgh, and by solemn 
prayer by Mr. Thomas Gillespie, formed 
themselves into a presbytery for the 
r^ef of Christians oppressed in their 
Christian privileges. 

'*The presbytery, thus constituted, 
chose Mr. Thomas Boston for their mo- 
derator, and the above Alexander Scott 
for their clerk |7ro tempore. The pres- 



bytery adjourned to the honse of Alex- 
ander Scott. 

" The presbytery appomts the seven- 
teenth day of December next to be 
observed in the congregations under 
theur inspection as a day of solemn 
thanksgiving unto God for his goodness 
in the late harvest, and agr^ their 
next meeting should be when Providence 
calls. 

" The sederunt closed with prayer." 
*'This minute is a very important 
document in the history of the Relief 
body, and is the only authentic recond 
of its constitution as a presbytery. The 
portion of it which is properly the 
minute of presbytery, and whidi begins 
with giving the reasons of their forming 
themselves into an ecdesiastical court, 
is evidently given at the dictation of 
Mr. Gillespie. It is cast in his btrong, 
rugged, and somewhat involved style. 
The point studiously brought out in the 
narration is the fact, that they were all 
sufieiing persecution and oppression in 
their religious rights and privileges, 
and therefore necessitated, from a 
respect to the authority of Christ, the 
King and Head of his Church, to take 
the step of forming themselves into a 
separate presbytery. Very particular 
prominence is given to the sentence ef 
deposition passed upon Mr. Gillespie. 
It is placed in two lights. First, it ia 
represented as a gross outrage, per- 
formed in the name of Christ as the 
Head of his Church ; and, secondly, it 
is pointed out as being a sentence of 
deposition, limited merely to the Church 
of Scotland; so that Gillespie was 
still warranted to exercise out of the 
Church of Scotland, the office of 
the ministry. It is very remark- 
able, that both in the ordination of 
Mr. Colier, and in the constitution 
of themselves as a presbytery, the 
minute bears, * that the solemnity was 
performed according to Scripture ;* and 
farther, they * constitute a presbytery 
as Scripture directs.' There is not a 
single phrase recognising the laws and 
canons of the Church of Scotland. The 
Confession of Faith is not even mea- 
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tioned. Tbe following are the prin- 
ciples embodied evideutlyin the minute, 
as characterizing this new denomina- 
tion : — 1. It was to-be called the Pres- 
bytery of Relief. 2. It was to be a 
Presbyterian denomination, composed 
of ministers and ruling elders, with 
churches under their inspection. 8. It 
recognised the 'Lord Redeemer King 
and Head of his Church/ 4. Its rule 
was the Scriptures. 5. It claimed the 
power, as a scripturally constituted 
presbytery, to license and ordain others 
for the work of the ministiy. 6. It 
particularly proffered assistance and 
relief to aU oppressed Christian congre- 
gations. 7* Under Christ, as the Head 
of his Church, it appointed its own 
seasons and forms of worship, and there- 
fore, at its very first meeting, appointed 
a day of thanksgiving ' in all the con- 
gregations under their inspection.'" 

This ecclesiastical organization was 
an important step in the history of the 
Relief Church. It conferred upon it 
unity and strength. Numerous appli- 
cations were made for preaching by 
Ibrming congregations, who were de- 
sirous to enjoy the pure gospel, in con- 
nexion with the lib^al principles of the 
new denomination, which for a time 
could not be granted. Aid came at 
last, in the accession of a considerable 
nnmber of ministers from all the reli- 
gious parties in Scotland, and firom the 
Presbyterian Dissenters of England. 
Many flourishuig churches were or- 
ganized. Two presbyteries wei'e speedily 
formed, called the Eastern and Western 
Presbyteries ; and these met, in 1773, 
for the first time as a Synod, in Edin- 
burgh. 

The great success of this new reli- 
gious movement awakened no small 
measure of opposition; and it must 
be acknowledged, that the pecnliar 
ground which the Relief Church took 
up was too much in advance of the 
age, not to occasion much misappre- 
hension. Her very existence was a 
protest against the errors and defec- 
tions of the Established Church ; and 
many could not perceive, how this was 



consistent with holding ministerial and 
Christian communion with good men in 
that church. She went far beyond this. 
She protested not merely against the 
corruptions of an Established Church, 
but against the very principle of an 
EstabUshed Church. She did not con- 
fine her testimony to the errors and 
defections of the National Church, but 
she clearly and unequivocally denied 
the doctrine oontidned in the Confession 
of Faith, and in the Solemn League 
and Covenant — that the civil magis- 
trate had any power in religious mat- 
ters. It is common enough, in the 
present day, to call these persecuting 
and intolerant principles ; but in the 
times of which we write, they were 
characterised as great reformation prin- 
ciples. We have, assuredly, no wish 
to revive old controversies^ except 
in so far as it is demanded by the 
requii-ements of history; but it can- 
not be concealed that the greater part 
of the abuse which was heaped upon the 
Relief Church was owing to her asser- 
tion of the principle of Christian brother- 
hood, and to her abjuration of the bind- 
ing obligation of the National Covenants. 
Nor should it be forgotten, as a lesson 
for the future, that much of this opposi- 
tion had its origin in this apprehension. 
Free communion was confounded with 
promiscuous communion — the commn- 
mxm. of saints with the communion of the 
ungodly. The distinction between eccle- 
siastical and Christian communion was 
altogether lost sight of— between a 
member of the family circle and an oc- 
casional guest; and it was gravely 
argued, that you could not allow an 
Episcopalian or Independent brother to 
partake of the Lord's Supper in the 
church with which you were connected, 
without approving of his peculiar views. 
The question was never presented in its 
true light — ^Who is the Founder Cf the 
Feast, and for whom is the table spread? 
Are we at liberty to impose terms of 
Christian communion, which have not 
countenance in the Scripture ? Is there 
no sin in excluding those from the 
Lord's Table on earth whom Christ hath 
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received, and with whom wo expect to 
be associated for ever, in the pare and 
delightfbl eigoyments of heaven ? And 
it might, moreover, be added — ^Wonld 
Paol have expelled from the Lord's 
table at Ck)rinth a member of the chnrch 
in Jerusalem, because this Christian 
Jew believed in the everlasting obliga- 
tion of the Mosaic law, and observed 
the seventh day as a day of sacred rest? 
These statements have now very much 
the appearance of truisms, theological 
aphorisms which obtain the assent of 
almost all evangelical Christians the 
moment they are enundated ; bnt their 
adoption as first principles was not ob- 
tained, without a severe struggle and 
bitter contest. 

It is delightful to remember, that on 
this great question the Others of the 
BeKef Chnrch maintained their integrity, 
amidst much temptation to the con- 
trary. There were a few even within 
the Church, who, either not perceiving 
the legitimate consequences of their own 
principles, or terrified with the clamours 
and reproach which assailed them on 
all sides, disputed the propriety of hold- 
ing communion with Episcopalians and 
Independents. The Synod, in 1778, 
when the matter came before them, thus 
recorded its deliberate and unanimous 
judgment : *• With respect to the over- 
ture concerning ministerial and Chris- 
tian communion, the Synod are unani- 
mously of opinion, that it is agreeable 
to the Word of God and their principles 
occasionally to hold communion with 
those of the Episcopal and Independent 
persuasion who are visible saints." In 
1774, in consequence of a perversion of 
this judgment, the following explana- 
tion was given. After referring to the 
26th chapter of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, sections first and second, 
where this opinion is fully set forth, it is 
added : " Nor have we been less injured 
by any who have alleged, as if by that 
judgment we had opened a door to fel- 
lowship with the unsound in the essen- 
tials of the Christian faith, or the im- 
jDoral, or even with the Episcopalians 
in their hierarchy or unscripturjd cere- 



monies, or even with Independents in 
their peculiar notions of church-govern- 
ment. While, at the same time, we 
scruple not to affirm, because we be- 
lieve there are of both these denomina- 
tions, who, from the most satisfying 
marks, appear to be received by Cluist, 
and therefore we dare not deny them. 
Though, when they join in communion 
with us, we do not conform to them, 
but they to us." 

In the controversies into which the 
Belief Church was thrown, in conse- 
quence of its peculiar principles, the 
Rev. Patrick Hutchison, then of St. 
Ninian's, and afterwards of Paisley, was 
of eminent service. He defended her 
principles from reason, from Scripture, 
and from history; and to him, more 
than to any other man, the merit is 
due, of having given a logical form, 
consistency, and completeness, to what 
he called the Relief system. And, pro- 
bably, we cannot do better than select 
a few sentences from his writings, as 
one of the ablest exponents of the doc- 
trines of the Church with which fae 
was connected. It would be of no use 
whatever, in a short sketch like this, to 
give an epitome of the doctrinal creed 
and ecclesiastical government of the Re- 
lief Church, which she holds in common 
with the other Presbyterian churches in 
Scotland. Her creed is Calvinistic, the 
Calvinism which is contained in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
the Shorter Catechism, and which has 
secured the homage of the loftiest minds, 
from the sublimity of its theology, and 
the grandeur of its philosophy. The 
form of church government is Presby- 
terian, the Christian republic which John 
Knox brought with him from the free 
state of Geneva. Our quotations, brief 
as they are, shall be confined to four 
points:— 

I. The civil magistrate has no power 
in matters of religion. 

*^ The civil magistrate has no more 
right to dictate a religious creed to his 
subjects than they have a right to dfo- 
tate a religious creed to him. By being 
placed at the head of the dvH state. 
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to g^ve law to the subjects of the state, 
he 18 not therefore placed at the head 
of the church, to ^ve law to the body 
of Christ. If ever he assumes this char- 
acter and power, he transgresses the 
just limits of his authority, which is 
civil, not religious ; invades the domi- 
nions of another prince ; and arrogantly 
chiims the power of giving laws to a 
community, that knows, and ought to 
know, no king but Jesus. This is a 
stretch of prerogative as unreasonable 
and absurd as it would be for the French 
king to pretend to give law to the 
British subjects, or for the king of 
Britain to assume the power of prescrib- 
ing laws to the subjects of a foreign 
prince. 

^* Earthly kings may be nursing fa- 
thers, and their queens nursing mothers 
to the church, without interfering with 
the rights of her members. By their 
own example they may recommend re- 
ligion to their subjects. They may 
exert their influence in promoting the 
interests of Christ's kingdom a great 
variety of ways, without abridging the 
rights of conscience, and private judg- 
ment in matters of religion. They 
may encourage piety, by promoting 
good men to offices in the state, 
and withholding them from bad men. 
They may be fathers to their people, and 
guardians of their religious and civil 
liberties, by preserving Church and 
State from foreign enemies, and not 
sufifering one part of their subjects to 
oppress and disturb the rest, in the 
quiet and peaceable possession of their 
rights, as men and as Christians. But, 
if they countenance one part of theur 
subjects, in harassing and distressing 
the rest, as was too much the case in 
the cruel state-uniformities of the last 
century, they are rather tyrants than 
nursing fathers and mothers to the 
Church, as they invade the sacred pre- 
rogative of Christ, and the rights of his 
people. And eveiy such invasion is a 
step towards the overtumuig of their 
throne." 

n. National covenanting is not a le- 
ligiouB duty. 



''Are the covenants. National and 
Solemn League, binding upon us, the 
posterity of those who swore them ? I 
answer. All those religious truths and 
duties sworn to in these covenants, are 
binding upon us, by divine authority, 
enjoining these to be believed and 
obeyed ; but they are not binding upon 
us, because our forefathers swore them. 

. . . . I am so far firom thinking 
that it is any real loss to religion, that 
no such oaths are now required of the 
British suljects by the united authority 
of churdi and state, that I esteem it a 
real blessing to those nations and the 
interest of religion, that these national 
oaths are now laid aside. Instead of 
making this a ground of humiliation, as 
some weak, ignorant people do, I rather 
esteem it ground of mourning and hu- 
miliation before God, that so many in 
these lands swore th^ oaths, in which 
there were sundry things incapable to 
be sworn, and other tlungs which not 
one hundred of the whole British sub- 
jects fiuffidently understood. After the 
closest attention to the national oaths 
of the last century enforced upon the sub- 
jects of these kingdoms, I ingenuously 
dedare, that I do not think that ever 
any part of the chunsh of Christ, since 
the commencement of the Christian era, 
was more deeply involved in the guilt 
of ignoruit and false swearing than the 
British subjects in the last century.'* 

m. It has ever been the principle 
and the practice of the Relief Church, 
that the Christian people have a scrip- 
tural right to choose their own office- 
bearers. Patronage, in all its forms, 
has been constantly repudiated. All 
the members of tiie Churdi, whether 
heads of families or not, whether rich 
or poor, whether male or female, have 
always enjoyed the privilege of dection. 
There is no distinction as to office, to 
rank, or to sex. After defining the 
different classes of office-bearers in the 
Presbyterian system, it is said, "The 
way in which office-bearers of this king- 
dom (of the Messiah) are to be installed 
into their office is by dection and ordi- 
nation. Tbdr dection belongs to the 
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membera of the church, or to the visible 
subjects of His kingdom. This is evi- 
dent fVom the election of an apostle to 
supply the place of Jadas by the hun- 
dred and twenty disciples. It is evident 
from the election of the first deacons by 
the multitude ; and from the instahEiient 
of presbyters teachmg and ruling after 
the multitude had chosen them by the 
Btretchmg out of hands. All these in- 
stances of popular elections are recorded 
in Scripture for the imitation of the 
Church of Christ in after ages, Or to 
point out the scriptural manner in which 
the office-bearers in Messiah's kmgdom 
are to be chosen to the end of the world. 
And after th^ have been chosen in a 
negular and sdriptund manner, they are 
to be ordained, or put into office, by 
the presbytery or rulers of the ch«irch." 
IV. All beavers have a right to the 
communion of the church. As God 
alone knows the heart of men^ the con- 
ditions of admission to the sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord's Supper may 
be correctly expressed in this manner: 
— The ccmditions ^'are the reality of 
saintship, or the visibility of it. By 
the first, men are entitled to the seals 
of the covenant in the sight of God ; 
and, by the second, in the eye of the 
Church. As the Churdi is to judge of 
men by their fhuis, or outward appear- 
ance, she may lawfully admit the vilest 
of men into her communion, if they are 
visible saints, and maintain a fair out- 
ward profession and cteportment; as 
thor real and internal character is con- 
cealed flrom her view, and does not 
come under her rule of judgment. And 
if she presumes to tefose the seals of the 
covenant to visible saints, she is equally 
guilty of mal-^ministration as if she 
dispensed them to visible sinners. Her 
lasitudinarianiam, or deviation from the 
scriptural rule of judging, is equally 
great, when she shuts the door of her 
communion agamst those who appear 
to be the children of God, by exhibiting 
the firuits of the Spirit to view in a holy 
practice, as if she opened the door of 
her communion to the openly immoral 
Mnd profuDe. It were to be wished 



those would attend to this who conGne 
theu: communion to the votaries of their 
own party, or boldly exclude many pre- 
cious saints in the sight of God, and 
visibly so before the world. 

" On the subject of conununion, it is of 
importance to enquire. Whose table the 
sacramental table is ? This is a question 
so plain, that a child of eight years old 
could answer it, and yet its import is 
unknown to thousands arrived at the 
state of manhood. It is a mean, un- 
worthy prostitution of this table to call 
it the table of a party. It is the Lord's 
table. For whom is the table covered 
by the gen«x)us Entertainer? Is it 
covered for Burgher or Antiburgher? 
for Church people or Relief people ? for 
Independents or Episcopalians as sudi ? 
No. For whom, then ? For the chil- 
dren of God, not as they belong to any 
particular denomination of professors, 
but as they are his children hi reality, 
and appear to be so by their deport- 
ment. It is the most daring presump- 
ticm in any to deny the children's bread 
to the children of God.*' 

These may be regarded as the prin- 
ciples of the Relief Church ; and her 
subsequent career was one of almost 
uninterrupted prosperity. She posses- 
sed, to a large extent, the inestimable 
blessing ci internal peace. In 179^, a 
Hymn Book was sanctioned by the Sy- 
noid, with the view of affording greater 
variety to the expressions of devotional 
feeling in the church's songs of praise. 
A Widow's Fund was instituted, which 
makes provision for the children as well 
as for the widows of deceased minis- 
ters. Originally it had' something Ota 
charitable character, but, in 1819, it 
was placed upon the scientific and self- 
supporting basis of an insurance office. 
In 1823 a Divinity Hall was instituted, 
under the superintendence of the Rev. 
Dr. Thomson, PaLsley. Formerly the 
Relief students received their theologi- 
cal as well as their literary education 
in the National Universities; but an 
increasing sectarian spuit in the Es- 
tablished Church made it imperative, 
that the Relief Church should have a 
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Theological Institution of her own. It 
W88 enacted, ^^That the literary and 
sci«ntific qaalifications for admission 
into the Divinity Halls of the Estab- 
linhed Church shall be requisite in Re- 
lief students, viz., a regular course of 
attendance on the Greek, logic, moral, 
and natural philosophy classes, in any 
of the Universities in Scotland/' On 
these departments of study '*he shall be 
examined by the Presbytery before ad- 
mission, and the Presbytery shaH also 
attest their satisfaction with his moral 
and religious character." The course 
of study at the Divinity Hall embraced a 
period of four years. This was a de- 
cided advance, and the only regret is 
that this step had not been taken many 
Tears before. The benefits were at once 
perceived in the increased number of 
the students, and in a larger measure of 
denominational zeal. In 1827 a Home 
Missionary Society commenced opera- 
tions for preaching the Gospel in desti- 
tute localities, and for aiding small 
churches. As regards Foreign Mission- 
ary effort, the Relief Church had no 
association which could be called ex- 
dusively her own. The Caffrarian So- 
ciety was, however, one in which she 
always took a deep interest ; and ibr a 
considerable time it was dependent 
principally upon her for its funds and 
missionaries. The contemplated union 
with the Secession Church was the sole 
reason why the Caffrarian Society was 
not formally connected with the Relief 
Church; and hence the old Catholic 
basis of the Society was preserved, until 
the consummation of this union, when 
it became one of the missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

At the union, the Relief Church had 
7 presbyteries, and 114 congregations. 
The members ( persons in full communion ) 
were upwards of forty- five thousand. 
The number of members and adherents 
may be set down as sixty thousand. 

The catholic principles of the Relief 
Church may be looked at from a double 
point of view. Theri are few subjects 
which have not both a dark and a 
bright aide. The Relief Oburdi was 



deficient in the aggressive spirit. She 
was not sufficient alive to the import- 
ance of diffusing her own principles. 
And, in the earlier part of her history 
at least, she neglected many opportuni- 
ties of forming chtirches, which were 
laid before her by Providence. She too 
seldom offered her aid, and even when 
that aid was sought, in very favourable 
circumstances, it was not always grant- 
ed. One consequence of this was, that 
her congregations, especially the older 
ones, were generally large; and that 
she had a smaller proportion than is 
common of weak and stniggling ones. 
Had the aggressive spirit which ma- 
nifested itself after the institution of 
the Divinity Hall, and when the field 
was comparatively occupied, been in 
existence forty years earlier, it admits 
of no question that the Relief Church 
would have been a much larger and 
more powerful denomination. 

But if the catholic prindples of the 
Relief Church were not so favourable to 
her own extension and aggrandisement, 
they exerted a most beneficial mfiuence 
on other denominations, and on the reli- 
gions character of Scotland. Our 
country, with all its unanimity in doc- 
trine and government (an unanimity 
which has no parallel on earth) has ac- 
quired an unhappy notoriety, for its 
sectarian dissensions. It was some- 
thing — it was a great deal, amidst the 
hoarse voices and fierce contentions of 
sects, to have one church which, while 
preaching a pure gospel, and exercising 
a godly discipline, proclaimed the bro- 
therhood of the saints, and made a full 
developement of the principle in prac- 
tice. It was no small matter to have 
a church in the midst of us which, firom 
the very commencement of its history, 
declared that national conformity of re- 
ligion, as it was understood and acted 
upon, was an invasion of the right of 
private judgment, and that the binding 
obligation of the Covenants was an in- 
tellectual and moral absurdity, — how 
can a man be bound by an oath, 
solely, simply, and because his father 
had sworn it, periiapa before he was 
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born ? It was of great importance to 
have a chnrch which always threw open 
its pulpits to ministers and missionaries 
of. every evangelical denomination, 
when pleading tiie cause of God and 
man ; and which, in so doing, never 
made any distinction as to canonical or 
uncanonical hours, on the Lord's day. 
The doctrines and practice of the Relief 
Church were as oil cast upon the stormy 
waters of controversy and dispute. Her 
name was a bond of harmony not of 
discord. In all probability, her indirect 
influence was greater than her direct. 
She has had the satisfaction of perceiving 
her distinctive principles acknowledged 
to an extent, which could have scarcely 
been expected. And it is no small 
honour to the Relief Church, and it is a 
crown which no man can take from her, 
that i^e anticipated the Evangelical 
Alliance, by nearly a hundred years. 

UXrrED PRESBYTERIAN GHUBOH. 

It may naturally be a subject of 
wonder why two chundies, such as the 
Secession and Relief, so much alike in 
origin, constitution, and working, should 
have remained apart for any length of 
time. It need not be denied that there 
were on matters of minor detail and 
practice, mutual prejudices and miscon- 
ceptions. But these were gradually 
dispersed. The common pursuit of 
public objects of Christian b^evolence, 
and the agitation of the Voluntary Con- 
troversy brought the Relief and Secession 
into more dose and constant co-opera- 
tion. Friendships sprung up, and the 
obligation of Clmstian union began to 
be more and more felt and a^ow- 
ledged. The Relief Synod had for 
several years after 1831 been expecting 
an overture on the subject from the 
Secession — and the students in the re- 
spective Divinity Halls warmly cherished 
the prospects of union. Negotiations 
were commenced between the two 
Synods in 1835, and committees were 
appointed for free and friendly conver- 
sation. Various cfrcumstances, how- 
ever, retarded the progress, and it was 
not till 1840 that a scheme of union 



was agceed on. But the atonement 
controversy during the next years, occu- 
pied ahnost exlusively the attention of 
the Secesnon Church. At length, in 
1847, the happy period of union had 
come. Both synods met in Edinburgh 
on the 10th of May, 1847— and on the 
13th of that month the union was con- 
summated. The Secession Synod was 
unanimous, but two ministers dissented 
in the Relief Synod. The two Synods 
walked in procession to Tanfield Hall 
•—the fruned scene already of a memor- 
able convocation and assembly. The 
large place of meeting was crowded. 
The Moderator of the B^ief Synod com- 
menced the services by reading the 
cxxxiii. Psalm, which was sung with 
peculiar majesty by the crowded multi- 
tude. After prayer, the derk of the Re- 
lief Synod read the following minute : — 
^^ James Place Church, Edinburgh, 
13th May, 1847.— The Rdief IJynod 
met and was constituted. The Synod 
having for a considerable numbi^ of 
years had the question of union with 
the Synod of the United Assodate 
Synod of the Secession Church under 
consideration; and having long and 
anxiously inquired into the extent of 
their agreement with each other, in 
doctrine, discipline, worship, and gov- 
ernment; have great satisfaction in 
dedaring, as the result of their ddibera- 
tions and inquiries, that any di£ferences 
in opinion or practice which were for- 
merly supposed to exist, and to present 
obstades in the way of a scriptural and 
cordial union of the two bodies, either 
never had an existence, or have, in the 
good providence of God, been removed 
out of the way ; and that the Synods, 
and the Churches whom they severally 
represent, are agreed in doctrine, disd- 
pline, worship, and government; and 
therefore that the Synods, without com- 
promising or changing the prindples 
they hold as parts and portions of the 
visible Church of Christ, may unite with 
each other in carrying out the great 
ends of ecclesiastical association: and 
considering that, in these cfreumstanoes, 
continuance in a state of separation 
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would be sinful, and union becomes 
their bounden duty ; and that a Basis 
of Union has been prepared, deliberately 
discussed, and cordially sanctioned by 
both S3mods; and that by the good 
hand of their God upon them, they have 
completed all other preparatory arrange- 
ments, this Synod do now, with fervent 
gratitude to God for his past goodness 
to the Kclief Church, and for having 
led them and their brethren of the Se- 
cession Synod thus far, and in humble 
dependence on his gracious blessing in 
the solemn and interesting step they 
are about to take, and with earnest 
prayer that he would pour down the 
rich influences of his Spirit on the United 
Churches, and would enable their minis- 
ters, elders, and people, to improve the 
privileges they enjoy, and discharge the 
obligations devolving on them — Resolve, 
and hereby record their resolution, forth- 
with to repair as a constituted Synod to 
Tanfield Hall, Canonmills, in order that 
they may there, as arranged, unite with 
their brethren of the Secession, and form 
one Synod, to be known by a name 
hereafter to be fixed, and may hence- 
forth walk together in the fear of God, 
and in the comforts of the Holy Ghost, 
atrivmg for the faith of the Gospel, for 
the purity of divine ordinances, and for 
the enlargement of the Church of Christ : 
and this Synod declare that the Synod 
of the United Church shall be considered 
identical with this Relief Synod, and 
shall be entitled to, and vested in all 
the authority, rights, and benefits to 
which it is now, or may become en- 
titled, and that each of the congrega- 
tions under its inspection, whether they 
shall adopt a name to be hereafter fixed, 
or shall retain as they shallbe permitted 
to do, if they shall deem it proper, the 
name by which they have hitherto been 
designated, shall not be held, though 
coming, in consequence of this union, 
under the inspection of the Synod of the 
United Chm*ch as in any respect chang- 
ing their ecclesiastical connection, or 
affecting any of their civil rights." 

** At the call of the junior Moderator, 
the Rev. John Newlanda of the Seces- 



sion Synod, the last minute adopted by 
that body, and prepared with a view to 
the union, was read by the derk, the 
Rev. David Ronald, in the same terms, 
only with the necessary changes on the 
names and places. The following Basis 
of Union, previously adopted by both 
Synods, was then read by the clerk of 
the Relief Synod, all the members of 
both Courts standing. 



^^ ABTICLES OF THE BASIS AS ADOPTED 
BY THE TWO SYNODS. 

^< I. That the Word of God contained 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments is the only rule of faith and 
practice. 

^^ II. That the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, are the confession and cate- 
chisms of this church, and contain the 
authorized exhibition of the sense in 
which we understand the Holy Scrip- 
tures, it being always understood that 
we do not approve of anything in these 
documents which teaches, or may be sup- 
posed to teach, compulsory or persecut- 
ing and intolerant principles in religion. 

^^ni. That Presbyterian government, 
without any superiority of office to that 
of a teaching presbyter, and in a due 
subordination of church courts, which is 
founded on, and agreeable to, the Word 
of God, is the government of this church. 

*^ lY. That the ordinances of worship 
shall be administered in the United 
Church as they have been in both bodies 
of which it is formed ; and that the 
Westminster Directory of Worship con- 
tinue to be regarded as a compilation of 
excellent rules. 

^* V. That the term of membership is 
a credible profession of the faith of 
Christ as held by this church — a profes- 
sion made with intelligence, and justi- 
fied by a corresponding character and 
deportment. 

" VI. That with regard to those mi- 
nisters and sessions who think that the 
2d section of the 26th chapter of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith autho- 
rizes firee communion — that is, not 
loose, or indiscriminate communion, but 
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the occasional admission to fellowship 
in the Lord s Supper, of persons respect- 
ing whose Christian character satisfac- 
tory evidence has been obtained, though 
belonging to other religious denomina- 
tions, they shall enjoy what they enjoyed 
in then: separate communions — ^the right 
of acting on their conscientious convic- 
tions. 

" Vn. That the election of office- 
bearers of this church, in its several 
congregations, belongs, by the autho- 
rity of Christ, exclusively to the mem- 
bers in full communion. 

^^YIII. That this church solemnly 
recognises the obligation to hold forth, 
as well as to hold fast, the doctrine and 
laws of Christ ; and to make exertions 
for the universal diffusion of the bless- 
ings of His gospel at home and abroad. 

*'^ IX. That as the Lord hath ordained 
that they who preach the gospel should 
Uto of the gospel-^that they who are 
taught in the word should communicate 
to him that teacheth in all good things 
—that they who are strong should help 
the weak — and that, having freely re- 
ceived, they should freely ^ve the gospel 
to those who are destitute of it — this 
church asserts the obligation ' and the 
privilege of its members, influenced by 
regard to the authority of Christ, to 
support, and extend, by voluntary con- 
tributions, the ordinances of the gospel. 

^^X. That the respective bodies of 
which this church is composed, without 
requiring from each other an approval 
of the steps of procedure by their fathers, 
or interfering with the right of private 
judgment in reference to these, unite in 
regarding, as still valid, the reasons on 
which they have hitherto maintained 
thenr state of secession and separation 
from the judicatories of the Established 
Church, as expressed in the authorised 
documents of the respective bodies; and 
in maintaining tlie lawfulness and ob- 
ligation of separation from ecclesiastical 
bodies in which dangerous error is 
tolerated; or the discipline of the 
church, or the rights of her ministers, 
or members, are disregarded. 

^ The Uoited Clmrcby in their present 



most solemn circumstances, join in ex- 
pressing their grateful acknowledgment 
to the great Head of the Church, for 
the measure of spiritual good which He 
has accomplished by them in theur sepa- 
rate state— then: deep sense of the many- 
imperfections and sins which have 
marked their ecclesiastical management 
—and their determined resolution, in 
dependence on the promised grace of 
their Lord, to apply more faithfully the 
great principles of church-fellowship— 
to be more watchfril in reference to ad- 
mission and discipline, that the purity 
and efficiency of their congregations 
may be promoted, and the great end of 
their existence, as a collective body, 
may be answered with respect to all 
within its pale, and to all without it, 
whether members of other denomina- 
tions,or the world lying in wickedness.' 

*^And, in fine, the United Church 
regard with a feeling of brotherhood all 
the faithfril followers of Christ, and shall 
endeavour to maintain the unity of the 
whole body of Christ, by a readiness to 
co-operate with all its members in all 
things in which they are agreed. 

" Mr. Auld then said, ^ As the Mo- 
derator of the Relief Church, I hereby, 
in terms of the resolution of that Synod, 
which has been read, declare that the 
Relief Synod is henceforth one with the 
Synod of the Secession Church, and that 
the United Synod shall be held identical 
with the Relief Synod, and shall be en- 
titled to all its authority, rights, and pri- 
vileges.' Thelike declaration having been 
made by Mr. Newlands as Moderator of 
the Secession Synod, the Moderators 
gave to each other the right hand of fel- 
lowship, and. their example was follow- 
ed by the other members of the two 
Synods, the audience also expressing 
their delighted sympathy by saluting 
each other in the same way, as well as 
by repeated bursts of acclamation." 

The United Presbjrterian Church was 
now formally constituted, and the ven- 
erable Dr. Kidston,* the oldest of its 

• Dr. Kidfton died in October 1852, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his ago, and aixty-thlnl of 
hlB ministry. 
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ministere, was iraanimonsly chosen the 
Moderator of its first Synod.* 

The United Presbyterian Church holds 
by the Theology of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and of the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms. It teaches the 
good old-fashioned doctrines of the Be* 
formation, and of the days of the Cove- 
nant. It has no sympathy with an 
Arminian creed, nor does it fall, on 
the other hand, intoantinomian delasion. 
Its farourite topics are the ^^ doctrines 
of grace" — ^nor does it sever them from 
the eternal and merciful purpose of 
God, nor disconnect them from the ne- 
cessity of a holy life as their firuit and 
result. It also gives special promin- 
ence to the doctrine of divine influence 
—believing that a saving diange is ef- 
fected only by the Holy Spirit. In its 
form of government it is Presbyterian 
—for it believes that such a mode of 
administration is in accordance with 
the leading features of the scheme con- 
tamed in the New Testament. This 
representative form of government has 
b^n found to work well, combining 
happily popular influence with congre- 
gational stability. None of its Courts, 
as they are called, have any other than 
a spiritual jurisdiction, and they consist 
of mmister and elders assembled to- 
gether for deliberation and judgment. 
£very congregation has a session, com- 
posed of elders, chosen by and from the 
church by free sufirage, women as well 
as men having full power to vote. 
Elders on being elected, and on their 
acceptance of the office, are solemnly 
set apart to it. The duty of the Session 
is to t ^'(Uitch over the Christian deport- 
ment of the members of the congrega- 
tion — to examine and admit new mem- 
bers, or receive the certificate of persons 
coming from other congregations— to 
grant certificates to members leaving 
the congregation — ^to fix the hours and 
order of public worship — to appoint the 

• See " Union Memorials," 1847. 

t A large portion of these paragraphs is taken 
(torn the ** Rnles and Forms of Procednre," 
pnblidied bv authority of the Synod of tlie 
unlteu Presbyterian Church. 



time of the dispensation of the I/mi's 
Sapper, and make provision far it— to 
anpoint congregational fksts or thanks- 
givmgs^^to exercise discipline over the 
members by* admonition, rebuke, sns- 
pension, or exdniion— to restore mem- 
bers who have been suspended or cut 
off from privileges— to receive and dis* 
tribute such free-will offerings of the 
congregation as are entrusted to them 
— ^to provide for the necessities of the 
poo^— to call congregational meetings 
when necessary — to examine and judge 
of the qualifications of persons elected 
to the eldership— to receive and judge 
of petition^ from the members — to 
transmit petitions to the presbytery — 
and, in general, to superintend the 
religious interests of the congrega- 
tion. 

A Presbytery consists of the ministers 
of the several congregations within the 
lK>unds fixed by the Synod, together 
with an elder from each of their sessions. 
The duty of the Presbytery is to re- 
ceive and judge in petitions from the 
sessions of the congregations within its 
bounds, in complaints or appeals agamst 
their sentences, or in references from 
them — to transmit petitions or over- 
tures addressed to the Synod — to grant 
supplies of sermon on the application of 
persons within the district, or to con- 
gregations within their bounds, either 
during a vacancy, or in the event of 
illness or absence of the mmister — to 
erect new congregations— to grant ad- 
mission to the Theological Hall— to 
superintend the education of students 
of theology— to try candidates for li- 
cense to preach the gospel — to license 
those who, after examination and the 
required course of study, are found 
qualified— to grant moderations to con- 
gregations for the election of a minister 
—to receive and sustain, or reject calls 
— to try the qualifications of candidates 
for the ministrv, and ordain them to 
the pastoral office-— to receive and 
judge of complaints against ministers or 
preachers — ^to inquure into reports af- 
fecting their character-— to admonish, 
rebuke, suspend, depose, or exoommu- 
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nicate offenders — to receive demissions, 
and loose ministers from thdr charges, 
and generally to superintend the congre- 
gations and sessions within their bounds. 

The United Presbyterian Church, 
has no General Assembly nor Provin- 
cial Synods, though it ought to have 
them, and will be obliged to have them 
soon. It has one general Synod, and 
that Supreme Court is composed of all 
the ministers having charges, with 
an elder from each session, holding a 
commission for that purpose. Its 
duty is to inspect presbyteries — to 
examine their recordjs — ^to divide or 
unite them, or to erect new presbyteries 
as circumstances may requure— to con- 
sider references from presbyteries — ^to 
give advice or instructions when re- 
quired — to judge of complaints or ap- 
peals against their sentences — ^to afiirm, 
reverse, or vary these — ^to stir up, ex- 
hort, advise, or rebuke presbyteries 
when necessary — to dispose of over- 
tures — to consider matters of common 
concern to all the church, whether re- 
specting her doctrine, worship, discip- 
Ime, or government— to appoint days 
of flasting or thanksgiving for the whole 
church — to issue pastor^ addresses — 
to emit testimonies in fiivour of truth, 
or against previuling errors — 1/6 main- 
tain correspondence with sister churches, 
either in our o?ni country or abroad — 
to make regulations regarding the 
Theological Hall, and superintend its 
operations — ^to make rules for conduct- 
ing the prooeeduigs of the Synod, or of 
in^or courts — ^to superintend the mis- 
sionary operations of the church, and to 
devise means for still farther disseminat- 
ing the gospel at home or abroad, — 
and, in general, to attend to all matters 
relating to the interests of the church 
as a whole, or to any part thereof 

Such is the general machinery of the 
government of the United Presbyterian 
Church. Every member has perfect 
freedom of action, and may have his 
case tried by three different bodies of 
men. Membqtship isP\>btained by a 
credible prpfession of faith. Persons 
sppljring for admaaton ioto the fellow- 



ship of the church converse with tlie 
minister and the elder of the quarter 
where they reside ; and it is the duty 
of the latter to make such inquuies as 
may be necessary in regard to their 
moral character and Christian deport- 
ment. If the mmistec and elder are 
satbfied, both in regard to their charac- 
ter and knowledge of divine truth, they 
report to the session ; and on its being 
agreed to admit them, they appear be- 
fore the session, and signify their ap- 
probation of the principles of the United 
Presbyterian Church, and their readi- 
ness to submit themsdves to the session, 
as set over them in the Lord. When 
thus admitted, they have a right to the 
ftdl enjoyment of church privileges, un- 
less charges &h made, or reports are in 
circulation, of irregularities of conduct, 
which may induce the session to with- 
hold these until inquiry is made, and 
satis&ction obtained, according to the 
rules ofthediurch. 

Members in full possession of their 
privileges, and they only, have a right 
to vote at congregational meetings, 
whether in matters of an exclusively 
ecclesiastical character, such as the 
election of ministers or elders, or in the 
secular afiairs of the congregation. 
Besides the elders, another body of 
persons, called managers, are annually 
chosen, to superintend the secular af- 
fairs of each church— money collected 
for the poor excepted. By a recent 
Act of the Legislature, 13 Yict., 
cap. 13, congregations can now hold 
property as corporate bodies, and the 
old mode of holding property has 
been greatly simplified. Any con- 
gregation may have deacons, if it 
judges a diaconate necessary. The 
mode of conductmg public worship is 
that generally practised throughout 
Scotland. The Psahns are chiefly used 
in praise, but paraphrases, prepared 
many years ago by the Grcneral Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland, have 
b^ long employed ; and a new hymn- 
book, for the use of the United Presby- 
terian congregation, has also been issued 
this year, under the care and with the 
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sanction of the Synod. The Lord's 
Sapper is observed qnarterlj in almost 
all the dmrches, but in some the cele- 
bration is more freqnent. The majority 
of the congregations have, at the same 
time, abolish^ the Scottish novelty of 
what is called ^^ Tables,'* in this ordin- 
ance, and have gone back to the old 
custom of simnltaneons communion. 
Baptism is, unless in special exceptions, 
administered in the church, and only to 
children of members in fhll communion. 
Each congregation has its minister's 
week-day class, and its Sabbath-schools. 
In cases of discipline, the elders are 
emptoyed to ascertain the reality of the 
fama or charge, and the session gives 
its judgment according to proof, and 
piononnces sentence according to the 
natore of the accusation. Persons found 
gaOty of conduct contrary to the law of 
Christ, are dealt with in a Christian 
spirit, that they may be restored, and 
if they are refractory, they are solemnly 
shut out from fellowship with the church. 
The United Presbyterian Church is a 
voluntary church. This doctrine is 
not formally contained in any portion 
of her standards, but it is distinctly im- 
plied. She objects against every part 
of the Westminster Confession, ^^ which 
teaches, or is supposed to teach, com- 
pulsory, or persecuting, and intolerant 
principles in religion. ' ' Her creed is, that 
the exalted Jesus is the only King and 
Head of His Church, and that this Head- 
ship wholly supersedes the patronage 
and endowment of the Church by dvil 
rulers. She believes, indeed, that Christ 
is King of nations, and that therefore 
nations should serve God, and that all 
rulers and magistrates are bound to 
glorify Hun in their respective spheres 
and stations. But such service and such 
glorification of God must be in har- 
mony with the revealed mind of Christ ; 
and the duty of endowing Christianity 
no where appears among the statutes of 
the New Testament. States which 
establish Christianity venture beyond 
Divine enactment, and contravene the 
flj^ritnality of that kingdom which ^^ is 
not of this worid." It ia plain, too, 



from recent events in Scotland and 
England, that neither purity nor free- 
dom can exist as they ought, in an 
Established Church. Spiritual inde- 
pendendence can flourish only in a 
church which has no connection with 
the State. Ebenezer Erskine said in 
his day — ^^ There is a great difference 
to be made between the Church of Scot- 
land and the Church of Christ in Soot- 
land ; for I reckon that the last is to a 
great extent drawn into the wilderness 
by the first ; and since God in his ador- 
able providence has led ns into the 
wilderness with her, I judge it onr 
dn^ to tarry with her for a while there, 
and to prefer her afflctions to all the 
advantages of a legal establishment." 

Christ's house, according to Ebenezer 
Erskine, is ^^ the freest society in the 
worid." It should bear no trammels, 
and it bore none for 300 years. Accord- 
ingly, the United Presbyterian Church 
is a firee church, and will not submit to 
any law of patronage. The Relief 
Church had its origin in this grievance ; 
and the Secession Church, while it had 
a special struggle for doctrine, no less 
distinctly vindicated the rights of the 
people. Pastors are therefore chosen 
by the united voice of the members in 
full communion ; for Christ's ordinances 
are meant solely for Christie people. 
The presbytery exercises no control 
whatever on the popular snfirage. It 
sends one of its members to moderate 
m the call, and sees that the call is 
gone through in a regular way. No 
canvassing is allowed, and the whole 
work of the presbytery is, in fact, to 
guard and preserve purity of election. 
The presbytery sustains the call, ader 
bdng conviuced that there is nothing to 
vitiate it, as a free expression of the 
mind of the people. The minister so 
called may eithor be one who is, or has 
been in a charge, or he may be what is 
called a probationer. 

The vacant churches are supplied by 
these probationers — a body of men who 
have finished the educational curricu- 
lum appointed by the church, been ex- 
amined by their respeotiVa pr^yteries. 
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and licensed as persons qnalified to 
rreach the Gospel, and fit, if they shall 
De called, to take the pastoral charge 
ot a congregation. The probationers 
are thus a body of lay preachers, autho- 
rised candidates for the ministry. They 
are sent among the vacant churches 
without partiality and by rotation, 
that their gifts may be tried, and some- 
times they are located for months to- 
gether at a missionary station. When 
a probationer is called, and accepts the 
call, he appears before the presbytery in 
ivhose bounds the chuich calling him is 
situated, and preaches what are called 
trial discourses. Such appearances in 
the presbytery on the part of the pastor 
elect is to win the confidence of his 
brethren. After all the prescribed trials 
liave been gone through and sustained, 
a day for the ordination is fixed. One 
of the ministers of the presbytery is ap- 
pointed to preside and ordain, and 
another is appointed to preach. An 
edict* is at the same time appomted 
to be publicly served in the congrega- 
tion by the officiating minister or 
preacher, at least ten days before the day 
of ordination. 

Upon the day fixed, the presbytery 
meets at the appointed time and place, 
and is constituted by the moderator. 
The officer is then sent to the assembled 
congregation, to intimate that the pres- 
bytery has met, and requiring all who 

* The form of edict is at follows:— Whereas 
the presbytery of of the 

United Presbyterian Church haye received a 
call from this congresatioD, addressed to A. R, 
preacher (or minister) of the Gospel, to be their 
minister, and the said call has been sustained 
as a reffolar Gospel call, and been accepted by 
tiie said A. B., and he has nndergcme tnals fbr 
ordination ; and whereas the said vretibjtery 
having Judged the said A. B. qnalified for the 
mlnis&y of the Gospel, and the pastoral charge 
of this congregation, have resolved to proceed 
to his ordination on the day of 

, unless something occnr which may 
reasonably impede it, Notice is hereby given to 
all concerned, that if they or any of uiem, have 
any thing to otject why the said A. B. should 
not be ordained pastor of this congregation, 
they may repair to the presbytery which is to 
meet at cm the said day of 

; with oertifleation, that if no valid ob- 
jedion be then made, the presbyteiy will pro- 
eeed without fiurtber d^y. 

by order of the presbytery, 

A. B. Moderator, 
C. D. Ckrk, 



have any valid objections to the ordi- 
nation being proceeded with, immedi- 
ately to appear before the presbytery 
and state them. The officer having 
returned, and no objectors appearing, 
the presbytery then proceeds to the 
place of wcn^hip. If objections are 
made they must be decided upon before 
the ordination takes place. 

After sermon, the moderator ^ves a 
brief narrative of the different steps 
of procedure regarding the call. He 
then calls on the candidate for ordina- 
tion to stand up, and in presence of the 
congregation puts to him the questions 
of the formula. But before proposing 
the ninth question, he asks the mem- 
bers of the congregation to signify their 
adherence to the call by holding up 
their right hands. These steps being 
taken, Se moderator comes down to 
the platform, where the candidate kneels, 
and surrounded by the other brethren 
of the presbytery, he engages in solemn 
prayer, and towards the conclusion of 
the prayer, or after it is concluded, he, 
by the imposition of hands, (in which 
all the brethren of the presbytery join,) 
ordains him to the office of the holy 
ministry, and to the pastoral inspection 
of the congregation, by whom he has 
been chosen and regularly called, com- 
mending him for countenance and suc- 
cess to the grace of God, in all the 
duties incumbent upon him as a minis- 
ter of the Gospel. 

After the ordination is thus com- 
pleted, the members of presbytery give 
to the newly ordamed pastor the right 
hand of fellowship, and appropriate ad<- 
dresses are then delivered to minister 
and peq)le. These services being ccm- 
eluded, the moderator accompanies the 
newly ordiimed pastor to some conveni- 
ent place, where the members of the 
congregation may acknowledge him as 
their minister by taking him by the 
right hand. The presbytery then re- 
turns to its place of meeting, when the 
newly ordained minister's name is en 
tered on the roll, and he takes his seat 
as a member of the presbytery, on which 
the commissioners fbr the congregation 
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crave extracts. A member of presby- testify your adherence to the Call which 
tery is also appointed to constitute the joa have given to BIr. A. B. to be your 



session of the congregation, and intro- 
duce the minister to his seat there. 
The whole procedure of the day is en- 
tered on the presbytery's record. 

The formula put to ministers on their 
ordination is as follows : — 

1. Do yon believe the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments to be 
the Word of God, and the only rule of 
faith and practice ? 

2. Do you acknowledge the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and the 
Larger and Shorter Catediisms, as an 
exhibition of the sense in which you 
understand the Holy Scriptures ; it be- 
ing understood that you are not required 
to approve of any thing in these docu- 
ments which teaches, or is supposed to 
teach, compulsory or persecuting and 
intolerant principles in religion? 

3. Are you persuaded that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the only Kmg and Head 
of the Churdi, has therein appointed a 
government distinct from, and subordi- 
nate to, civil government? And do 
yon acknowledge the Presbyterian 
form of government, as authorised and 
acted on in this Church, to be founded 
on, and agreeable to, tlie Word of God? 

4. Do yon approve of the Constitu- 
tion of the United Presbyterian Church, 
as exhibited in the Basis of Union ; 
and, while cherishing a spuit of broth- 
erhood towards all the faithful fol- 
lowers of Christ, do yon engage to 
seek the purity, edification, peace, and 
extension of this Church ? 

0. Are zeal for the glory of God, love 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, and a desire 
to save souls, and not worldly interests 
or expectations, so far as yon know 
your own heart, your great motives 
and chief inducements to enter into the 
office of the hoty ministry ? 

6. Have youused any undue methods 
by yourself or others, to obtain tliecall 
of this Church? 

[^The members of the Church being 
requested to stand up, let this question 
be put to tJiem ;— 

J>o yon, the members of this Church, 



minister ? and do you receive hun with 
all gladness, and promise to provide for 
him saitable maintenance, and to give 
him all due respect, subjection, and en- 
couragement in the LonJ ? 

An opportunity will here be given 
to the Members of the Church of 
^gi^iftfi^ ^heir assent to this by 
holding up their right handl] 

7. Do yon adhere to your accept- 
ance of the Call to become minister of 
this Chuich ? 

8. Do yon engage, in the strength 
of the grace that is in Christ Jesus, to 
live a holy and cironmspect life, to rule 
well your own house, and fidthfully, 
diligently, and cbeerihlly to discharge 
all the parts of the ministerial work to 
the edifying of the body of Christ? 

9. Do you promise to give conscien- 
tious attendance on the Courts of the 
United Presbyterian Church, to be subject 
to them in the Lord, to take a due in- 
terest in their proceedings, and to study 
the things which make for peace? 

10. And all these things you profess 
and promise, through grace, as you 
shall be answerable at the coming of 
the Lord Jesus Christ with all his 
saints, and as you would be found in 
that happy company? 

The different funds of the Unitetl 
Presbyterian Church are these : — (1.) 
The General Fund. (2.) The Home 
Fund. (3.) The Foreign Mission 
Fund. (4.) The Fund for aiding in 
the Liquidation of Debt, and in Build- 
ing places of Worship. And (5.) The 
Synod House Fund. The names at- 
tached to the several Funds sufficientlv 
explain them, and they need not be 
further described. 

According to present arrangements, 
the Divinity Hall meets annually on 
the Ist Tuesday of August, and con- 
tinues for eight weeks. Students, be- 
fore admission into the Hall, must have 
finished the usual university course of 
study, on whidi they are examined by 
their respective presbyteries. 

There are five prufessors, viz. : — 
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FirsU a proTessor of sacred languages 
and biblical criticism. Second, a pro- 
fessor of hermenentics and evidences. 
Third, a professor of ezegetical theo* 
logy. Fourth, a professor of systema- 
tic and pastoral theology. And, Fifth, 
a professor of ecclesiastical history, 
comprehending the history of doctrine, 
ritnal, and government. 

Daring the first and second sessions of 



their attendance at the Hall, the stu- 
dents attend the professors of sacred lan- 
guages, and of biblical literature ; during 
Sie third, fourth, and fifth sessions, the 
professors of exegetical theology, of 
systematic and pastoral theology, and 
of ecdenastical history. 

The following statistics are an ap- 
proximation merely — as returns from 
several chnrohes have not been made : — 



Number of congregations, 505 

Aggregate attendiuice, 400,000 

Members in fall commnnion,.M 158,000 

Students of divinity, 180 

FINANCE. 

Seat rents, one year, -. £53,000 

Collections at church doors, 47,000 

Subscriptions and donations, 16,000 

Contributions for Synod Missions, ; 16,000 

Do, to other Missions, 2,000 

Given to poor members,' 4,000 

Benevolent purposes, 5,000 

Liquidation of debt on chapel buildings, 14,000 

Amount last year, £157,000 



Being very nearly on an average of £1 
per annum for each member. 

The returns for 1850 and 1851 show 
that £23,000 of debt on bmldings had 
been paid off, which, with the sum paid 
last year, shows that £36,000 of debt 
has been cancelled during the last three 
years. There are 193 manses of the 
annual value of £2,890 4s. ; average 
£15. Seventy-five congregations have 
expended on City and Town Missions 
£2,777 17s. 8^d., being an average of 
nearly £36. » 

Thus, including children, we may say 
that neariy a thinl part of the popula- 
tion of Scotland is connected with the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

As a branch of the United Presby- 
terian Church, there is a large, influen- 
tial, and growing denomination of the 
same name in Canada, originated, and 
still supported, by the Church at home. 
The United Presbyterian Church in 
Canada consists of seven presbyteries, 
and of fifty-eight churches, — somemin- 
istav, however^ have charge ^ two 



congregations. This Church has also a 
theological seminary of its own, with 
a number of promising students. In 
connection with the United Presbyterian 
Church, there are eighteen missionary 
churches in Jamaica, and along with 
the pastors of those churches, there is a 
staff of fifteen catechists and teachers. 
At Montego Bay, there is a flourishing 
academy, with a dastical teacher, and 
a theological tutor. In Trinidad there 
are two missionary churches, and there 
are several stations in Caffraria. At 
Old Calabar, on the west coast of Afirica, 
there is locaited a band of four mission- 
aries, six catechists and teacho^ with 
six subordinate agents of various kinds. 
The United n!esbyterian Church has 
also obtained a footing in Southern 
Australia, and some eight or ten con- 
gregations have rapidly q)rung into 
existence. The Old Testament, trans- 
lated into Persian, is under the chatigo 
of the United Presbyterian Church, and 
an active agent for the circulation of the 
Sacred volume is employed in Persia. 
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The distinctive principle of Congre- 
gationalism is, that a church, composed 
of those who give evidence to each other 
of their being Christians, is complete in 
itself, and that all questions of faith, 
discipline, and membership, are to be 
settled by its members when assembled 
for the pmpose. In carrying oat this 
principle by which every member has a 
direct voice in all ecclesiastical affairs, 
and the utmost Christian liberty is con- 
ferred, it is held that such churches 
have an undoubted right to decide upon 
the credit which is due to the profession 
of candidates for admission into their 
fellowship, and that to delegate that 
decision to a select few, wodd be to 
deprive the rest of the only way by 
which they can individually maintain 
purity of communion. In like manner, 
it is held that all discipline, whether 
issuing in the retention or excommuni- 
cation of the parties, must be adminis- 
tered by the Church as a body, in 
accordance with the specific injunction 
contained in 1 Cor. v. 13, " Therefore 
put away from among yourselves that 
wicked person." The modes of ascer- 
taining the evidence upon which an 
intelligent judgment can be formed, 
either in admission or in exclusion, may 
vary, but, in both cases, the evidence 
obtained is laid before the Church. 
Generally, when any one applies for 
admission, the pastor, by conversation, 
satisfies himself as to the spiritual ex- 
perience of the applicant, and then 
announces his name at a meeting of the 
Church, by whom two are appointed to 
confer witii him, and institute .inquiries 
into the consistency of his character 



with his profession. This having been 
done, the information thus acquired is 
communicated to the Church, who, by 
vote, either receive or reject the appli- 
cant. In cases of discipline a similar 
method is pursued. It is analogous to 
the well-known form of taking proofs 
by means of a commissioner instead of 
in open court, he being required to re- 
port not his opinions, but the facts 
which he has found competently proven. 
The Church decides not upon the views 
adopted by the pastor and the brethren 
associated with him, but upon the evi- 
dence which is detailed to them. A 
basis is thus laid for mutual confidence 
and fellowship, and for the exercise of 
brotherly love towards those whom they 
have every reason to believe are the 
brethren of Christ, and who, conse- 
quently form a portion of that great 
brotherhood who are enjoined to love 
one another. And when, unhappily, 
any are excluded, the grounds being 
stated, give all an opportunity of know- 
ing that they are sufficient. In admit- 
ting members, and in discipline, the 
Church as a body, is thus recognised 
from first to last, and a sense of personal 
responsibility is thereby created, each 
member feeling that he is callec| on to 
take care that no unworthy character 
be either received or retained. 

Congregational Churches assert 
their right to elect their office-bearers. 
They b^eve that in the New Testament 
Churches there were two classes, pas- 
tors, elders, or bishops over the spiritual, 
and deacons over the temporal affairs. 
They consider that the official designa- 
tions — pastor, elder, bishop, are used 
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interchangeably in the New Testament, 
and that the same office is referred to 
under each. Whether there onght to 
be one or more in each church, they do 
not look upon as a question Scripturally 
defined, but as one to be left to the 
Christian common sense of churches on 
reviewing their curcumstances and ne- 
cessities. The department assigned 
originally to the deacons, was to watch 
over the interests of the poor. In most 
instances, churches have also committed 
to them the care of the general finances, 
but this has been done more as a matter 
of convenience, than as a following out 
of a Scriptural law or example. Ac- 
cordingly, in some churches, a commit- 
tee of management is elected annually, 
to whom ifi entrusted the charge of the 
funds, and the deacons, as such, confine 
their attention to the poor, there being, 
however, nothing to prevent one serving 
in both capacities. 

The spiritual rule is vested in the 
pastor or pastors, and is viewed as 
essential to the office and arising out of 
its constitution, not as conferred by the 
Church, as councillors are chosen by 
the votes of the electors, while the 
authority of the magisterial office pro- 
ceeds not firom them, but directly from 
the state. They hold that the Scriptu- 
ral injunctions to obey pastors, are 
equally explicit with the injunctions on 
wives to obey their husbands, children 
to obey their parents, servants to obey 
their masters, and subjects to obey then: 
kings. It would be difficult to state in 
precise terms the limits of authority on 
the one hand, and of obedience on the 
other, but not more difficult than clearly 
to define these limits in the temporal 
relations of life. Pastors can only rule 
in strict accordance with the statute 
book. They are not to be ^' self-willed," 
and members vowing allegiance to Christ 
while obeying a pastor who lays down 
the law of Christ for their guidance, are 
really obeying Christ himself. Where 
true piety exists on both sides there 
wSl be no jarring, but, without an 
honest regard to the admission of mem- 
bers, and the exclusion of the unworthy. 



endless quarrels and divisions would 
arise, the law of discipline would be 
trampled on, and iastead of spiritual 
profit, there would be disorder and con- 
fusion. Sach churches can only prosper 
in proportion to the earnest Christianity 
of their members, a promiscuous mass 
of mere professors would never act upon 
purely spuitual laws, and an enlarged 
piety is absolutely necessary to counter- 
act the tendency in man to turn freedom 
into licentiousness. 

Congregationalism is sometimes called 
Independency, but there is a clear dis- 
tinction between them. The former 
points out the personal share each mem- 
ber of the community has in its affairs, 
the latter indicates that no foreign com- 
munity can be permitted to control its 
proce^ings. A Presbyterian Church 
may be Independent in the sense of not 
being subject to a Synod or an Assem- 
bly, but, so long as its discipline is 
conducted by a session with delegated 
powers, it cannot be Congregational. As 
to temporal arrangements. Dissenting 
Presbyterian chun^es are Congrega- 
tional, as to spiritual matters they are 
not, they are not Independent in any 
sense, as all dedsions are subject to the 
review of the superior oourts. Whereas 
Congregational churches, in addition 
to their peculiar distinction, are inde- 
pendent of all foreign control. They 
recognise no superior court, there is no 
app^ from their decisions, each church 
is the supreme court, and all its . pro- 
ceedings are finaL In cases involying 
difficulty, one church may ask the 
counsel and advice of other churdies, 
but the church so soliciting counsel is 
left at fall liberty either to be guided 
by, or to act in opposition to it. As the 
judgment of impartial, discreet, and 
good men, it will naturally and de- 
servedly have great influence on all who 
are unprejudiced ; but it is a mere re- 
commendation, not a decree. In some 
parts of America, standing or permanent 
councib, called ''Advisory bodies'* 
exist, which are composed of delegates 
from the churches within defined 
bounds, but they bave no inhereut 
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powers, they do not even volunteer ad- 
vice, thej only give it when invited to 
do 80. Bodies like these, are viewed in 
Britain, rather with sospicion than 
otherwise, from the dread that silently 
and imperceptibly, the liberties and rights 
of churches may be invaded, and from 
attachment to the firmly held conviction 
that every church should be its own 
judge in the last resort. 

Oongregationalists hold that the 
Church ought not to be connected with 
the state, l^cause they believe that such 
a union would destroy both their Con- 
gregationalism and their Independency. 
They maintain, in the most unrestricted 
sense, Christ's headship over his church, 
and cannot permit any earthly king to 
interfere with the aUegiance which they 
owe to him. They are Dissenters not 
by the necessity of oircumstanoes, but of 
principles. 

Congregationalists believe that the 
New Testament contains, either in the 
form of express statute, or in the ex- 
ample and practice of apostles and 
apostolic churches, all the articles of 
faith necessaiy to be believed, and all 
the principles of order and discipline 
requisite for constituting and governing 
Christian churches; and that human 
traditions, fathers, councils, canons, and 
creeds, possess no authority over the 
faith of Christians. Notwithstanding 
this, Congregationalists are as much 
agreed in doctrine and practice, as any 
church which enjoins subscription, and 
enforces a human standard of ortho- 
doxy. There are comparatively few 
churches which would not avow their 
belief in the following declaration of 
faith adopted by the Congregational 
Union of £ngland and Wales : — 

" 1. The Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, as received by the Jews, and the 
books of the New Testament, as re- 
ceived by the Primitive Christians from 
the evangelists and apostles, Congrega- 
tional Churches believe to be divinely 
inspired, and of supreme authority. 
These writmgs, in the languages in 
which they were originally composed, 
are to be consulted, by the aids of sound 



oritiosm, as a final appeal in all con- 
troversies; but the oomipon version 
they consider to be adequate to the 
ordinary purposes of Christian instruc- 
tion and edification. 

*^ 2. They believe in One God, essen- 
tially wise, holy, just, and good ; eter- 
nal, infinite, and immutable, in all 
natural and moral perfections; the 
Creator, Supporter, and Governor of all 
beings, and of all things. 

^'3. They believe that God is re- 
vealed in the Scriptures, as the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, Und that 
to each are attributable the same Divine 
properties and perfections. The doctrine 
of the Divine existence, as above stated, 
they cordially believe, without attempt- 
ing fully to explam. 

**4L They believe that man was 
created after the Divine image, sinless, 
and in his kind, peifect. 

^^ 5. They bdieve that the first man 
disobeyed the Divine eommand, fell 
from his state of innocence and purity, 
and involved all his posterity in the 
consequences of that fiiU. 

" 6. They believe that therefore all 
mankind are bom in sin, and that a 
fatal inclination to moral evU, utterly 
incurable by human means, is inherent 
in every descendant of Adam. 

^* 7. They believe that God having, 
before the foundation of the world, de- 
signed to redeem fallen man, made dis- 
closures of his mercy, which were the 
grounds of faith and hope from the ear- 
Best ages. 

" 8. They believe that God revealed 
more fiilly to Abraham the covenant of 
his grace; and, having promised that 
from Ms descendants should arise the 
Deliverer and Redeemer of mankind, 
set that patriarch and his posterity 
apart, as a race specially favoured and 
separated to his service; a peculiar 
church, formed and carefully preserved, 
under the Divine sanction and govern- 
ment, until the birth of the promised 
Messiah. 

^* 9. They believe that, in the fulness 
of time, the Son of God was mani- 
fested in the fiesh, being bom of the 
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Virgin M«ry, bat conoeiyed by the 
power of t\\Q Holy Spirit ; and that onr 
Lord Jesns Christ was both the Son of 
man, and the Son of God ; partaking 
fully and truly of human nature, though 
without Bin,^eqnal with the Father, 
and, *' the express image of his per- 
son.' 

** 10. They belieye that Jesns Christ, 
the Son of God, revealed, either per- 
sonally in his own mmistiy, or by the 
Holy Spu-it in the ministry of his 
apostles, the whole mind of God, for 
onr salvation ; and that, by his obedi- 
ence to the Divine law while he lived, 
and by his sufferings onto death, he 
meritoriously < obtained eternal redemp- 
tion for us ;' having thereby vindicated 
and illustrated Divine justice, ^ magni- 
fied the law,' and ^brought in everlast- 
ing righteousness/ 

** 11. They believe that, after his 
death and resurrection, he ascended up 
into heaven, where, as the Blediator, he 
^ever liveth' to rule over all, and to 
* make intercession for them that come 
unto God by him.' 

" 12. They believe that the Holy 
Spirit is given in consequence of Christ's 
mediation, to quicken and renew the 
hearts of men ; and that his inflaenoe 
is indispensably necessary to bring a 
sinner to true repentance, to produce 
saving faith, to regenerate the heart, 
and to perfect onr sanctification. 

^^ 13. They beUeve that we are justi- 
fied through &ith in Christ, as ^the 
Lord our righteousness ;' and not * by 
the works of the law.' 

^^ 14. They believe that all who 
will be saved were the objects of God's 
eternal and electing love, and were 
given by an act of Divine sovereignty 
to the Son of God ; which in no way 
interferes with the system of means, nor 
with grounds of human responsibility; 
being wholly unrevealed as to its objects, 
and not a rule of human dnty. 

^^ 15. They believe that the Scrip- 
tures teach the final perseverance of all 
tme believers to a state of eternal 
blessedness, which they are appointed 
to obtain, through constant faith in 



Christ, and uniform obedience to hb 
commands. 

'' 16. They believe that a holy life 
will be the necessary effect of a true 
faith, and that good works are the cer- 
tain fiiiits of a vital union to Christ. 

'* 17. They beheve that the sanctifi- 
cation of true Christians, or their growth 
in the graces of the Spirit, and meetness 
for heaven, is gradually carried on, 
through the whole period during which 
it pleases God to continue them in the 
present life ; and that, at death, then- 
souls, perfectly freed ftom all remams 
of evil, are immediately received into 
the presence of Christ. 

" 18. They believe in the perpetual 
obligation of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper : the former to be administered 
to all converts to Christianity and their 
children, by the application of water to 
the subject, *' in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;' 
and the latter to be celebrated by Chris- 
tian churches as a token of faith in the 
Saviour and of brotherly love. 

" 19. They believe that Christ will 
finally come to judge the whole human 
race, according to their works; that 
the bodies of the dead will be raised 
again; and that, as the Supreme Judge, 
he will divide the righteous firom the 
wicked, will receive the righteous into 
^life everlasting,' but send away the 
wicked into * everlasting punishment. 

^' 20. They believe that Jesus Christ 
directed his followers to live together in 
Christian fellowship, and to maintain 
the communion of samts ; and that, for 
this purpose, they are jointly to observe 
all Divine ordinances, and maintain 
that church order and discipline, which 
is either expressly enjoined by inspired 
institution, or sanctioned by the un- 
doubted example of the apostles and of 
apostolic churches." 

There is a difference between the 
English and Scotch Congregationalists 
as to the administration of the Lord's 
l^upper and baptism. In England, the 
Lord's Supper is celebrated monthly, 
while in ScotUind, with the exception of 
the diurches northward of Aberdeen, it is 
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celebrated every Lord ^8 day. TheEnglUh 
Congregationalists baptise the children 
of converts to Christianity, meaning, 
thereby, those who are disciples, who, 
althongfa unfit to become oommmiicants, 
and even unfit to teach their children, 
an yet willing to place them under 
Christian iaatruction, while in Scotland, 
baptism is almost universally, admin- 
istered only to believers and their off- 
spring. 

Difficult as it may seem in theory ibr 
so many independent sovereignties to 
preserve uniformity in doctrine, and 
harmony in practice ; yet it is believed 
that no denomination, for the last two 
hundred years, has swerved less firom 
the principles of its early founders, or 
maintained more perfect harmony among 
its members. This substantial unity has 
led to the formation of County Asaocia- 
tbns, and also to the formation of more 
extended Unions. The objects of the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, are to promote Evangelical reli- 
gion in connexion with the Denomina- 
tion; to cultivate brotherly affection 
and co-operatbn ; to establish fraternal 
correspondence with Congregationalists 
and other bodies throughout the world ; 
to address letters to the churches; to 
obtain statistical information ; to assist 
in buildmg chapels, and to assist in 
maintaining the civil rights of Dissen- 
ters. By its constitution it is specially 
declared, " That the Union of Congre- 
gational ministers, throughout England 
and Wales, is founded on a full recog- 
nition of their own distinctive principle, 
namely, the scriptural right of every 
separate Church to maintain perfect in- 
dependence in the government and ad- 
ministration of its own particular affairs ; 
and, therefore, that the Union shall not, 
in any case, assume legislative authority, 
or become a Court of Appeal." 

The objects of the Congregational 
Union of Scotland are more limited, viz., 
to afford to churches connected with it 
such pecuniary aid as may enable them 
to maintain the ordinances of the Gospel, 
and to promote its interests in their 
neighbourhood ; and to employ itiner- 



ants throughout the oountiy. By its 
constitution it is provided, that ^^ this 
Union shall not be regarded as, in any 
sense, an Ecclesiastical Court or Cor- 
poration, posscssmg, or pretending to 
possess, authority over the Churches ;— > 
all such authority beuig contrary to the 
first principles of Congregational polity ; 
but simply in the light of a Church Aid 
and Home Biission Society." 

The great principles of Congregation* 
alism are found in the writings of the 
Reformers, but they did not embody 
them ilk the shape of a definite Eccle- 
siastical pol^y. The first church formed 
upon Congregational principles, of whose 
existence we have any accurate know- 
ledge, was that established by Robert 
&x)wne in 1583. The views held by 
him, were far in advance of the time, 
and called forth heavy perBCCution. The 
first martyrs to them were two clergy- 
men, Thacker and Cokking, who were 
executed in 1583, ostenablv for ^^ deny- 
ing the queen's supremacy, but, in fact, 
for dispersing Browne's tracts. Ten 
years afterwards, Henry Barrow and 
John Greenwood were put to death. Be^ 
tween 1592 and 1604, fiery persecution 
raged, and many ministers were either 
silenced or exiled. It is at this period, 
that we first meet the name of John 
Robinson, who has, not inappropriately, 
been called the father of modem Con- 
gregationalism. He and )ms congrega- 
tion were compelled to flee to Holland, 
and to found a church at Leyden. In 
the 3rear 1617, Mr. Robinson and his 
church began to think of a removal to 
America, and, although he did~ not ac- 
company the emigrants, it should not 
be forgotten, that to him and his Church, 
we owe the rise of Congregational prin- 
ciples in New England. 

With all the persecutions which Con- 
gregationalists endured, they continued 
to increase in England, and they might 
have enjoyed a period of quiet, had it not 
been for the determined opposition of the 
Presbyterians. The Westminister As- 
sembly was held, in which a few Con- 
gregationalists, with resolute determi- 
nation, maintained that Christianity was 
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a qaestion between God and man, with 
which no human power dare interined- 
dle; that regenerated men in church 
fellowship should be left unfettered, and 
that each church should manage its o?ni 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

During the Commonwealth, Congre- 
gationalists stood on higher ground. 
Cromwell nominated some of their prin- 
cipal men as chaplains, and placed others 
in leading positions in the universities. 
Among them were, John Owen, Thomas 
Goodwin, Gale, Howe, Chamock, Bridge, 
Nye, Caryl, and Greenhill. 

Congregationalism has continued to 
increase in England and Wales. There 
are now, fully 2,000 churches. 

The rise of Congregationalism in 
Scotland, may be traced principally to 
John Glas, minister of the Church of 
Scotland, in the parish of Tealing, near 
Dundee, who formed a church there in 
1725. His views may be learned from 
some of the queries put to him, by the 
Synod of Angus Meams, on the 16th 
April, 1728 :— 

'•'' Q, 15. Is it your opinion that there 
is no warrant for a National Church 
under the New Testament ? 

A. It is my opinion ; for I can see 
no churches instituted by Christ in the 
New Testament, beside the universal, 
but Congregational Churches, 

Q. 17. Is it your opinion that the 
body of believers or church-members, 
have a right to determine the admission, 
or non-admission of persons to the 
Lord's table, together with the minis- 
ters and elders ? 

A. None can be admitted to com- 
munion in the Lord's Supper, with a 
congregation of Christ, without the con- 
sent of that congregation, aaidtheTemust 
be a profession of mutual brotherly love 
in them that partake together of that 
ordinance. 

Q. 19. Is it your opinion that a sin- 
gle congregation of believers, with their 
pastor, are not under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction and authority of superior 
church judicatures, nor censurable by 
them, either as to doctrine, worship, or 
practice ? 



A. A congregation, or church of Jesus 
Christ, uith its presbytery, is, in its 
discipline, subject to no jarisdiction 
under heaven." 

These doctrines being new, in Scot- 
land, Mr. Glas was constrained to 
preach them, and his doing so, elicited 
the most determined opposition. It was 
not till a considerable time had elapsed 
that his friends comprehended his sen- 
timents, and longer still before they 
were adopted. When satisfied that 
some of bis parishioners were of one 
mind with himself, he began to sepa- 
rate them from the multitude, and so 
to form a little society in his own parish, 
which soon increased, and several from 
distant parishes joined it. Their num- 
ber, according to the first roll of their 
names, which is dated Tealing, 13th 
July, 1725, amounted to nearly one 
hundred. At a meeting they agreed to 
join together in the Chnstian profession, 
to follow Christ the Lord, as the right" 
eousness of his people, and to walk to^ 
gether in brotherly love, and in the 
duties of it, in subjection to Mr. Glas, 
as their overseer in the Lord. At this 
meeting, too, it was agreed to observe 
the ordinance of the Lord's Supper once 
every month. Their next meeting was 
held on the 12th of August, when sev- 
eral were added to the number. On 
this occasion, the law regarding private 
offences, in the eighteenth chapter of 
Matthew, was laid before them, and 
they professed subjection to it. On the 
9th of December, it was agreed that, at 
all their public meetings, there should 
be a collection made for their own poor, 
and for such of the professors of Christ's 
name in other places as were in straits; 
and, at a subsequent meeting, they en- 
joined the brethren, who were nearest 
each other, to form themselves into so- 
cities, and to have a meeting weekly 
for prayer and brotherly exhortations. 

After the various requisite steps bad 
been taken, Mr. Glas was deposed from 
the ministry, by the synod, on the 15th 
October, 1728. But notwithstanding 
many discouraging attempts, churchy 
were soon formed in various towns in 
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Scotland, and afterwards in England and 
America. In Scotland, these have been, 
from Mr. Glas, denominated Glassites ; 
hut in England and America, Sande- 
BCAinANS, from Mr. Sandeman, who, in 
a series of Letters, published in 1757, 
attacked Mr. Harvey^s doctrine in his 
Theron and Aspasio, and, through that 
channel, almost all the preachers and 
writers on the doctrine then held in the 
highest estimation in the religious world. 

The Congregationalists, forming the 
Congregational Union of Scotland, trace 
their immediate origin to the missionary 
enterprises of Robert and James Hal- 
dane in 1798, and subsequent years. 
Surrounded by a band of faithful and 
devoted men, these gentlemen were in- 
tent only on preaching the Gospel. 
Originally, they had no idea of forming 
diurches, but when God blessed their 
labours, their converts, by a sort of 
spiritual instinct, drew towards each 
other. On every side they were assailed 
by torrents of invective. The Church 
was in arma against them, and they 
sighed for a polity, not cramped by 
rigid law, in which all the talent amongst 
them, might, at once, be engaged in 
the cause of Christ. Places of wor- 
ship, called ^^ Meeting Houses, or Taber- 
nacles,*' were accordingly built in sev- 
eral of the large towns, in which churches 
were formed. The good work of the 
Lord went on ; and had it not been for 
separations which occurred in conse- 
quence of the Baptismal Controversy, 
the number of churches would have 
been greata* than it is.* In connection 
with' the Union, there are at present 
114 churches. 

Congregationalists, both in England 
and Scotland, are alive to the necessity 
of having an educated ministry. There 
are ten colleges or academies, with a 
staff of twenty-six tutors, or, as they 
are now commonly called, professors. 
The students connected with these insti- 
tutions maintain a high character. Since 
the establishment of the London Uni- 
versity, the total number of degrees in 
Arts and Laws conferred is 546 ; and 
of these, 150 have been granted to the i 



alumni of Congregational colleges. The 
committees and directors, entertaining 
strongly the belief, that an unconverted 
ministry is fatal to the well-being of 
any church, are particularly careful in 
procuring evidence of the personal piety 
of all who are admitted. 

Adhering to the Congregational prin- 
ciple, the churches are under no obliga- 
tion to restrict themselves to any class 
of students in the choice of a pastor. 
They may, and do, select men who are 
self-taught, but who, in their estima- 
tion, possess the essential qnalificattons. 
Generally speaking, however, students 
from the colleges are chosen, and the 
exceptive cases are comparatively rare. 

In addition to the voluntary support 
of Gospel ordinances, Congregationalists 
take a fair share in Missionary work, 
both at home and abroad. 

The County Associations throughout 
Enghmd spend a large sum annually in 
sustaining small churches, and in pro- 
viding Missionaries for the neglect. 
A general society, too, exists, called 
THE Home Missionary Society, 
whose object is to evangelize the unen- 
lightened inhabitants of the towns and 
vOlages by the preaching of the GospeU 
the distribution of religious tracts, and 
the establishment of prayer meetings 
and Sunday schools. 

The Irish Evangelical Society is 
designed to promote the preaching of the 
Gospel in Ireland, by assisting pastors 
of churches, and by supplying mission- 
aries, itinerant preachers, and Soipture 
readers. 

The Congregational Union of Scot- 
land has, from its origin till now, em- 
ployed a number of itinerants in the 
Highlands and islands, and also in the 
more destitute portions of the lowlands. 

The Colonial Missionary Society 
is designed to promote Evangelical reli- 
gion among British, or other European 
settlers and their descendants, in the 
colonies of Great Britain. 

T\liile the London Missionary So- 
ciety is a Catholic institution, it is 
well known that the bulk of the con- 
tributions in Britain is raised by Con- 
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gregationalists. The sodety has 170 
missionaries ; — of whom there are, in 
Polynesia, 32 ; in China, 17 ; in India, 
58; in A^ca and Manrhius, 43 ; and 
in British Guiana and Jamaica, 20. 
There are 700 native teachers, 160 
churches, 16,000 oommuiicants, 400 
day schools, containing 30,000 scholars; 
32 boarding schools, containing 849 
male and female scholars ; and 8 insti- 
tutions for training native Evangelists, 
containing 150 students. There are 15 
printing presses. The sodety's Mission- 
aries have translated the Scriptures into 
the following languages ; Chinese, B&or 
galee, Urdu, Teloogoo, Canarese, Tamil, 
Goojurattee, Malayilim, Bnriat, Tahitian, 
Rarotongan, Samoan, Sechuana, and 
Malagasy. 

The Conobeoatioval Boabd of 
Education is designed to aid schools 
which a temporary assistance would 
place in a position of permanent use- 
fulness; to establish schools in poor 
districts ; to supply school materials, to 
publish works enforcing right views of 
parental responsibility, and bearing on 
the improvement of tuition ; and to in- 
stitute bursaries for the assistance of 
meritorious young persons. The Nor- 
mal Training Institution is now in 
vigorous operation. 

In these various departments of Mis- 
sions and Education a sum not less 
than £100,000 is annually expended. 

Of the part taken by English Con- 
gregationalists in helping forward civil 
and religious liberty, Sir James Mcin- 
tosh, in his Historical Fragment^ thus 
writes : — " They (the Independents) dis- 
claimed the qualifications of ^ national ' 
as repugnant to the nature of a *■ church.' 
The religion of the Independents, could 
not, without destroying its nature, be 
* established.' They never could aspire 
to more than religious liberty, and they, 
accordingly, have the honour to be the 
first, and long, the only Christian com- j 
munity, who collectively adopted that 
sacred principle. It is true, that in the 
beginning, they adopted the pernicious 
and inconsistent doctrine of limited 
toleration, excluding Catholics as idol- 



aters ; and, in New England, where the 
great majority were CongregationaUsts, 
punishing, even capitally, dissenters from 
opinions which they accounted funda- 
mental But, as intolerance could pro- 
mote no interest of theirs, real or ima- 
ginaiy, their true prmciples finally 
worked out the stain of these dishon- 
ourable exceptions. The government 
of Cromwell, more influenc^, by them 
than by any other persuasion, made as 
near approaches to general toleration, 
as public prejudice would endure ; and 
Sir Henry Yane, an Independent, was 
probably the first who laid down with 
perfect precision the inviolable rights of 
conscience, and the exemption of reli- 
gion fi-om all civil authority." 

And, on them. Lord Brougham, in his 
q)eech in the House of Commons, in de- 
fenceof the martyred Smith of Demerara, 
pronounced this eulogium: ^^Mr. Smith 
is, or, as I must unhappily now say, 
was, a minister of the Independents, that 
body much to be respected for their 
numbers, but far more to be held in 
lasting veneration, for the unshaken for- 
titude with which, in all times, they 
have maintained their attachment to 
civil and religious liberty, and, holding 
fast by their own principles, have car- 
ried to its uttermost pitch, the great 
doctrineof absolute toleration ; — ^men, to 
whose ancestors this country will ever 
acknowledge a boundless debt of grati- 
tude, as long as freedom is prized 
among us: for they — ^I fearlessly pro- 
claim it, — (Jietfi with whatever ridicule 
some may visit* their excesses, or with 
whatever blame, others — they, with the 
zeal of martyrs — ^the purity of the early 
Christians — the skill and the courage of 
the most renowned warriors, gloriously 
sufiered, and fought, and conquered for 
England, the free constitution which she 
now enjoys ! True to the generous prin- 
ciples in Church and State, which won 
these triumphs, their descendants are 
pre-eminent in toleration ; so that, al- 
though intheprogressofknowledge, other 
classes of Dissenters may be approach- 
ing fast to overtake them, they still are 
foremost in this proud distinction." - 
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This oommiHiion dates from a.d. 
1789, and its origin is not a little re- 
markably. A few paragraphs from Mr. 
Wesley^s *^ Short History of the People 
called Methodists," though running 
back to earlier jeais, may appropriately 
introduce the present artide.* 

<^As no other person,** he writes, 
^*' can be so well acquainted with Me- 
thodism, so called, as I am, I judge it 
my duty to leave behind me, for the in- 
formation of all candid men, as clear an 
account of it as I can. This will con- 
tain the chief circumstances that oc- 
curred for upwards of fifty years, related 
in the most plain and artless maimer, 
before Him, whose I am, and whom I 
serve. 

" In November, 1727, at which time 
I came to reside at Oxford, my brother 
and I, and two young genUemen more, 
agreed to spend three or four evenings 
in a week together. On Sunday even- 
ing we read something in divinity; 
on other nights the Greek or Latin 
classics. In the following summer, we 
were desured to visit the prisoners in 
the Castle ; and we were so well satis- 
lied with our conversation there, that 
we agreed to visit them once or twice a 
week. Soon after, we were desired to 
call upon a poor woman in the town, 
that was sick ; and in this employment, 
too, we believed it would be worth 
while to spend an hour or two in every 
week. Being now joined by a young 
gentleman of Merton College, who wil- 
lingly took part in the same exercises, 

•The "Short History" is, in the main, an 
abridgment of "The Journal of the Kev. John 
VTesley, AM., some time Fellow of Uncohi Col- 
lege, Oxford." 



we all agreed to commtmicate as often 
as we could (which was then once a 
week at Christ Church); and to do 
what service we could to our acquaint- 
ance, the prisoners, and two or three 
poor families in the town. 

"In April, 1732, Mr. Clayton, of 
Brazennose College, began to meet with 
us. It was by his advice that we began 
to observe the fasts of the ancient 
Church, every Wednesday and Friday. 
Two or three of his pupils, one of my 
brother^s, two or thretof mine, and Mr. 
Broughton, of Exeter College, desired 
likewise to spend six evenings in a 
week with us, fVom six to nine o^clock ; 
partly in reading and considering s 
chapter of the Greek Testament, and 
partly in close conversation. To these 
were added, the next year, Mr. Ingham, 
with two or three other gendemen of 
Queen's College; then, Mr. Hervey; 
and, in the year 1735, Mr. George 
Whitefield. I think at this time we 
were fourteen or fifteen in number, all 
of one heart and of one mind.'* 

From *^ this sweet retirement," as he 
accounted it, Mr. Wesley was suddenly 
called in the spring of the year last- 
mentioned (1735), first, to attend his 
dying father, and then to proceed to 
London ; where he was strongly impor- 
tuned to leave England for Georgia. 
The trustees of that colony, then a new 
one, wished to send out clergymen, both 
to minister to the spiritual wants of the 
colonists, and to pi^eaoh to the abori- 
ginal Indians. Their attention was 
drawn to John Wesley and his Oxford 
fiiends; and, though the application 
was in the first instance peremptorily 
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refosed, be was at length constrained, 
by indications wbicb seemed providen- 
tial, to alter his purpose. In the antnmn 
of 1735, accordingly, Ingham, Dela- 
motte, and the two Wesleys, embarked 
for the Western Continent. Their time, 
daring three months spent on shipboard, 
was most carefully redeemed ; devotions, 
studies, and benevolent efforts on behalf 
of their fellow-voyagers, claiming each 
a due portion. On reaching America, 
it was found that as yet there was no 
favourable opportunity of going to the 
Indians, but Mr. Wesley z^ously com- 
menced his ministry at Savannah. A 
month later, he adopted a course, in 
regard to his flock at this place, which 
students of Methodism cannot review 
but with deep interest, as it bears on 
the latent history of the " United So- 
deties^' which were destined ere long to 
attract no small share of attention on 
both sides of the Atlantic : — 

^* I now advised the serious part of the 
congregation,'* he says, ^' to form them- 
selves into a sort of little society, and 
to meet once or twice a week, in order 
to instruct, exhort, and reprove one 
another ; and out of these I selected a 
smaller number for a more intimate 
union with each other, in order to 
which I met them together at my house 
eveiy Sunday in the afternoon. 

Agsun — "Afler the [Lord's Day] 
evening service, as many of my parish- 
ioners as desire it meet at my house, 
(as they do also on Wednesday even- 
ing), and spend about an hour in 
prayer, singing, and mutual exhorta- 
tion. A small number (mostly those 
who design to communicate the next 
day), meet here on Saturday evening ; 
and a few of these come to me on the 
other evenings, and pass half-an-hour 
in the same employment. 

^'I cannot but observe that these 
were the fmst rudiments of the Methodist 
Societies. But who could then have 
even formed a conjecture whereto they 
would grow?'* 

Finding that there was still no hope 
of preaching to the Indians, Mr. Wesley 
left Savannah, and arrived in London 



early in 1738. His brother, Charles, 
had ah'eady returned. It is important 
here to note, that on the passage to 
America, and while in Georgia, Wesley 
had met with several eminently godly 
Moravians, and had been deeply im- 
pressed with their doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, and assurance of 
personal pardon, confirmed by their own 
calmness in danger, and freedom from 
all fear of death. On his homeward 
voyage, he was more fully instructed in 
their views by Bbhler, a minister of the 
same German communion ; and, prov- 
ing their truth in his own experience, 
he soon began to preach in the churches 
of the metropolis and other places, and 
then in rooms, fields, and streets, the 
doctrine of salvation by faith. In this, 
his brother Charles was his unwearied 
coadjutor : and the efil^t was the reli- 
gions awakening of great multitudes 
— ^in a word, the commencement of a 
revival of religion, which quickly spread 
through this kingdom, and of which 
many remote lands have partaken the 
fruits.* 

^^I came to London," says Mr. Wesley, 
"afier an absence of two years and 
near four months. Within three weeks 
following, I preached in many churches, 
though I did not yet see the nature of 
saving faith. But, as soon as I saw 
this clearly, I declared it without delay; 
and God then began to work by my 
ministry as He had never done before." 

The first rise of Methodism, so called, 
was, as we have seen, late in 1729, 
when a few young gentlemen met to- 
gether at Oxford. To these the name 
<' Methodist" was given, without their 
approbation or consent, by a student of 
Christ Church ; and this, it may be sup- 
posed, rather to concentrate half-play- 
ful satire npon their exact method of 
proceeding in all their engagements, 
than with any particular allusion to 
the ancient sect of physicians so denomi • 
nated. As the question is raised, it 
seems just to the founder to quote a 

* The Rev. George Whltefleld had also entered 
upon his very eminent course of labour. 
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sentenee or two : — " I should rejoice," 
says be, '* so little ambitious am I to 
be at the head of any sect or party, 
if the very name might never be men- 
tioned more, but be buried in eternal 
oblivion. But if that cannot be, at 
least -let those who will use it know the 
meaning of the word they use. Let us 
not always be fighting in the dark. 
Gome, and let us look one another in the 
face; and perhaps some of yon who 
hate what I am caUed, may love whiit 
I am by the grace of God, or rather 
what ^I follow after, if that I may ap- 
prehend that for which also I am ap- 
prehended of Christ Jesus. ' " It may be 
just stated, without comment, that re- 
viving godliness in the Church of Eng- 
land has been all but systematicaUy 
mariced by this epithet, which was 
first applied in scorn — ^not only White- 
field and the Wesleys, Fletcher and 
Grimshaw, but also Venn and Walker, 
Newton and Hervey, Romaine and 
Berridge, Adam and the Hikers, Robin- 
son and Simeon, with a host of kindred- 
spirited laymen, having shared this 
harmless reproach. And, whatever may 
be thought of Wesleyan Methodism in 
its present form, few will deny that the 
unambitious instrumentality in which 
it took its rise was used by God in giv- 
ing a most salutary impulse to the 
churches of this hmd. On this point, 
did the limits of the present article al- 
low, it would be easy to cite the testi- 
monies of writers, both Conformist and 
Nonconformist, whose candour adds a 
ray to the brightness of many other 
excellencies, and whom the respective 
parties rejoice to acknowledge their re- 
presentatives. 

Bearing in mind the Oxford "Metho- 
dism*' of 1729, and the Savannah 
" Methodism" of 1736, let us just fol- 
low Mr. Wesley, after the date of his 
return from Georgia, to that which is 
assigned to the origin of the " Unttbd 
Society." *' In summer," he tells us, 
— namely, the summer of 1738, — " I 
took a journey into Germany, and spent 
some time at Hemhnth, a little town 
where several Moravian fiEunilies were 



settled. I doubt such another town ia 
not to be found upon the earth. I be- 
lieve there was no one therein who did 
not fear God and work righteous- 
ness, r was exceedingly comforted and 
strengthened by the conversation of 
this lovely people, and returned to 
England more fully determined to spend 
my life in testifying the Gospel of the 
grace of God. 

'* It was still my desire to preadi in 
a church, rather than in any other place; 
but many obstructions were now laid in 
the way. Some clergymen objected to 
this * new doctrine,' salvation by faith ; 
but the far more common (and . indeed 
more plausible) objection was, *The 
people crowd so, that they block up the 
church, and leave no room for the rest 
of the parish.' Being thus excluded 
from the churches, and not daring to be 
silent, it remained only to preach in the 
open air ; which I did at first, not out 
of choice, but necessity: but I have 
since seen abundant reason to adore the 
wise providence of God herein, making 
a way for myriads of people, who never 
troubled any church, nor were likely so 
to do, to hear that Word which thej 
soon found to be the power of God unto 
salvation." 

In the beginning of the year 1739, 
the ** Society" consisted of about sixty 
persons — accessions being received, how- 
ever, from month to month. And now, 
also, a few individuals in Bristol agreed 
to meet like those in London : next, seve- 
ral of the Kingswood coDiers, (a people 
hitherto notorious for violence and 
crime,) beginning to awake out of 
sleep, joined together, and resolved to 
walk by the same rule ; and these like- 
wise swiftly increased. A few also at 
Bath began to help each other in run- 
ning the race set before them. In fol- 
lowing months of the same year, the 
Methodist clergymen were preaching in 
Glamorganshune, MonmonUishire, and 
other districts: not, indeed, without 
furious opposition from high and low, 
learned and unlearned. Magistrates 
refiised to protect what they considered 
so much unauthorised seaL ^Tet," 
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says the leader of this religious move- 
ment, *^ by the grace of God, we went 
on, determined to testify, as long as we 
oonld, the Gospel of God our Saviour, 
and not oonnting our lives dear unto 
ourselves, so we might finish our course 
with joy." 

The document now to be given re- 
mains in force, after the lapse of more 
than a century. Its introductory pas- 
sages wiU serve to continue this 
sketch : — 

"RULES OP THE SOCIETY OF THE 
PEOPLE CALLED METHODISTS. 

<^ 1. In the latter end of the year 1739 
eight or ten persons came to me in Lon- 
don, who appeared to be deeply con- 
vinced of sin, and earnestly groaning 
for redemption. They desired (as did 
two or throe more the next day) that I 
would spend some time with them in 
prayer, and advise them how to flee 
from the wrath to come, which they 
saw continually hanging over their 
heads. That we might have more time 
for this great work, I appointed a day 
when they might all come together; 
whioh, from thenceforward, tl^y did 
every week, viz., on Thursday in the 
eviening. To these, and as many more 
as desired to join with them, (for their 
number increased daily,) I gave those 
advices from time to time whbh I judged 
most needful for them ; and we always 
concluded our meetings with prayer 
suitable to their several necessities. 

^^ 2. This was the rise of the United 
Society, first in London, and then in 
other places. Sueh a society is no other 
than ^ a company of men having the 
form, and seeking the power, of godliness ; 
united in order to pray together, to re- 
ceive the word of exhortation, and to 
watch over one another in bve, that 
they may help each other to work out 
their salvation.' 

" 3. That it may the more easily be 
discerned whether they are indeed work- 
ing out their own salvation, each so- 
ciety is divided into smaller companies, 
called classes, according to their respec- 
tive places of abode. There are atont 



twelve persons in every class; one of 
whom is styled the Leader. It is his 
business, 

"(1.) To see each person in his 
class once a week, at least, in order 

" To inquire how their souls prosper; 

"To advise, reprove, comfort, or 
exhort, as occasion may require ; 

" To receive what they are willing 
to give towards the support of the 
Gospel: 

" (2.) To meet the ministers and the 
stewards of the society once a week, in 
order 

" To inform the minister of any that 
are sick, or of any that walk disorderly, 
and will not be reproved ; 

" To pay to the stewards what they 
have received of their several classes in 
the week preceding ; and 

" To show their account of what each 
person has contributed. 

" 4. There is one only condition pre- 
viously required of these who desire ad- 
mission into those societies; viz., ^a 
desire to flee from the wrath to come, 
and be saved firom their sins.' But 
wherever this is really fixed in the soul, 
it will be shown })y its fimits. It is 
therefore expected of all who continue 
therein, that they should continue to 
evidence their desire of salvation, 

" First, By doing no harm, by avoid- 
ing evil in every kind ; especis^ly that 
which is most generally practised. 
Such as- 

"The taking the name of God in 
vain : 

" The profaning the day of the Lord, 
either by doing ordinary work thereon, 
or by buying or selling : 

"Drunkenness; buying or selling 
spirituous liquors; or drinking them, 
imless in cases of extreme necessity : 

« Fighting, quarrelling, brawling; 
brother going to law with tother ; re- 
turning evil for evil, or railing for rail- 
ing; the using many words in buying 
or selling : 

** The buying or selling uncustomed 
goods: 

" The giving or taking things on 
usury, viz., unlawful interefit: 
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** Uoohaiitable or iraprofitable con- 
versation ; particolarly, speaking evil of 
magistrates or of ministers : 

*^ Doing to others as we wonld not 
they shonld do onto ns : 

** Doing what we know is not for the 
glory of (^ , as, 

** The patting on of gold and costly 
apparel ; 

*^ The taking sach diversions as can- 
not be used in the name of the Lord 
Jesus; 

*^ The singing those songSi or reading 
those books, which do not tend to the 
knowledge or love of God: 

"Softness, and needless self-indul- 
gence: 

** Laying up treasure upon earth : 

" Borrowing without a probability of 
paying ; or taking up goods without a 
probability of paying for them. 

^^5. It is expected of all who con- 
tinue in these societies, that they should 
continue to evidence their desire of sal- 
vation, 

" Secondly, By doing good, by being 
in every kind merciful after their power, 
as they have opportunity ; doing good 
of every possible sort, and as far as is 
possible to all men : 

'' To their bodies, of the ability that 
God giveth, by giving food to the hun- 
gry, by clothing the naked, by helping 
or visiting them that are sick, or in 
prison : 

" To their souls, by instructing, re- 
proving, or exhorting all we have any 
intercourse with ; trampling under foot 
that enthusiastic doctrine of devils, that 
* we are not to do good, unless our 
hearts be free to it.* 

^^ By doing good, especially to them 
that are of the household of faith, or 
groaning so to be ; employing them 
preferably to others, buying one of 
another, helping each other in business; 
and so much the more, because the 
world will love its own, and them only. 

*^ By all possible diligence and fru- 
gality, that the Gospel he not blamed. 

*^ By running with patience the race 
that is set before them, denying them- 
selves, and taking up their cross daily ; 



sabmitting to bear the reproach of 
Christ ; to be as the filth and ofisooor- 
ing of the world ; and looking that men 
should say all manner of e^ of them 
fiUsely, for the Lord's sake. 

'^ 6. It is expected of all who desire 
to continue in these societies, that they 
should continue to evidence their desire 
of salvation. 

*« Thirdly, Bj attending upon all the 
ordinances of God : such are 

" The public worship of God ; 

^ The ministry of the word, either 
read or expounded ; 

^' The supper of the Lord ; 

^^ Family and private prayer ; 

^ Searching the Scriptures ; and 

'^ Fasting or abstinence. 

<* 7. These are the general roles of 
our societies : all which we are taught 
of God to observe, even in His written 
Word, — the only rule, and the sufficient 
rule, both of our faith and practice. 
And all these we know His Spirit writes 
on every truly awakened heart. If 
there be any among ns who observe 
them not, who habitually break any of 
them, let it be made known unto them 
who watch over that soul, as they that 
must give an account. We will ad- 
monish him of the error of his ways : 
we will bear with him for a season. But 
then, if he repent not, he hath no more 
place among us. We have delivered 
our own souls. . 

"John Wesley, 
"Charles Weslbt. 

"May 1, 1743.'' 

Henceforth the " Society" received 
large and almost continual additions ; 
but any historical notices of its progress, 
to be admitted here, must be of the brief- 
est kind. In September, 1 741 , it appears 
there were *^ about a thousand mem- 
bers" in London. About the same 
time, John Nelson (of whom Southey 
declares, that he had as brave a heart 
as ever beat in any Englishman) was 
calling on sinners to repentance, with re- 
markable success, in the West Biding 
of Yorkshire. Thither Mr. Wesley 
went, on Nelson's repeated invitations ; ' 
and he was drawn nirtber north by a 
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desire, which he had long warmly 
cherished, to visit the poor colliers on 
the banks of the Tyne. He preached 
again and again in the poorest and 
lowest part of J^ewcastle ; and there, 
as he himself testiBes, ^^ it pleased God 
80 to bless His Word, that above eight 
hundred persons were now joined to- 
gether in His name ; besides many, both 
in the towns, villages, and lone houses, 
within ten or twelve miles of the town.** 
Societies were formed also in many 
other parts of England, extending to 
Cornwall, where, indeed, one or two 
little companies had been for some time 
meeting on Dr. Woodward's plan. The 
inflnence and historical importance of 
Methodism in Cornwall may justify the 
insertion of Mr. Wesley's notices respect- 
ing its introduction in the west of that 
county: — ^'It pleased God, the seed 
which was then sown has since pro- 
duced an abundant harvest. Indeed, 
I hardly know any part of the three 
kingdoms, where there has been a more 
^ general change. Hurling, their fa- 
vourite diversion, at which limbs were 
usually broken, and very frequently 
lives lost, is now hardly heard of: It 
seems, in a few years it will be utterly 
forgotten. And that scandal of hu- 
manity, so constantly practised on all 
the coasts of Cornwall — ^the plundermg 
vessels that struck upon the rocks, and 
often murdering those that escaped out 
of the wreck— is now well-nigh at an 
end ; and if it is not, quite the * gentle- 
men, 'not the poor tinners, are to be 
blamed. But it is not harmlessness or 
outward decency alone which has with- 
in a few years so increased ; but the 
rdigion of the heart, faith working by 
love, producing all inward as well as 
outward holiness." 

Meanwhile, the same work spread in 
the English army abroad. From Ghent 
Mr. Wesley received, in the latter end of 
1774, an encouraging report to this 
effect; the writer (who afterwards fell 
at Fontenoy) beginning thus: — "We 
make bold to trouble you with this, to 
acquaint you with some of the Lord's 
dealings with us here. We have hired 



two rooms ; one small, wherein a few 
of us meet every day; and another 
large one, wherein we meet for public 
service twice a-day, at nine and at four. 
And the hand of the omnipotent God is 
with us, to the pulling down of the 
strongholds of Satan." Other commu- 
nications followed. Great excitement 
was still attending Mr. Wesley's course 
in Great Britain and Ireland ; the reli- 
gious services he held at five in the 
morning, as well as at more indulgent 
hours, beii^ daily crowded. But, the 
detail being left for those who will re- 
fer to the "Journal," and other ac- 
knowledged writings of the Methodist 
body, it must suffice to observe, in 
general, that this modem evangelist 
seems from the beginning to have been 
moved by the charity which seeks that 
which is lost, and to have adopted a 
maxim which, having taken the form 
of a permanent rule, still directs his 
sons and successors to " go not only to 
those that want them, but to those that 
want them most." About once in two 
years he travelled through Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. In 1781, we find 
him referring to "a hundred and thirty" 
of his " fellow-labourers," and adding 
the subjoined observations: "We aU 
aim at one point, (as we did from the 
hour when we first engaged in the 
work,) — not at profit, any more than 
at ease, or pleasure, or the praise of 
men ; but to spread true religion through 
London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and, as we 
are able, through the three kingdoms : 
that truly rational religion which is 
taught and prescribed in the Old and 
New Testament; namely, the love of 
Grod and our neighbour, filling the heart 
with humility, meekness, oontentedness; 
and teaching us, on the one hand, what- 
ever we do, to do it all to the glory of 
God; and, on the other, to do nnto 
every man what we would he should 
do unto us. This is our point. We 
leave every man to enjoy his own 
opinion, and to use his own mode of 
worship ; desiring only that the love of 
God and his neighbour be the ruling 
principle in his heart, and show itself 
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in his life by a uniform prtctice of jus- 
tice, mercy, and truth. And, accord- 
ingly, we give the right hand of feliow- 
ship to every lover of God and man, 
wliatever his opinion or mode of wor- 
ship be, of which he is to give an ac- 
count to God only. This is the way 
(called heresy by Dr. Maclaine* and 
others) according to which we worship 
the God of our fathers ; and we have 
known some thousands who walked 
therein till their spirits returned to God, 
Some thousands, likewise, we now know, 
who are walking in the same path of 
love, and studying to have a conscience 
void of offence towards God and towards 
man. All these, as they ' fear God,' so 
they 'honour the king,* who 'is the 
minister of God unto them for good.* 
They ' submit themselves to every or- 
dinance of man for the Lord's sake.' 
Meantime they expect that men should 
say all manner of evil against them, 
for their Master s sake. But they have 
counted the cost, and are willing to 
be as ^ the filth' and ^offsconring' of the 
world. Yea, they have many times 
shown that they ^counted not their 
lives dear' unto themselves, so they 
might ' finish their course with joy, and 
testify the Gospel of the grace of God.'" 
— At the time of Mr. Wesley's death, 
(March, 1791,) the Societies in con- 
nexion with him in Europe, the States of 
America, and the West Indies, amounted 
to 80,000 members. 

Evidence is already before the reader, 
that the leaders in early Methodism did 
not aim at commencing a secession fi-om 
the Church established within these 
realms ; but at promoting, within its 
borders, a revival of earnest Christianity. 
The influence of strong clerical preju- 
dices in favour of that elder communion, 
may be distinctly traced in the records 
of this movement ; and the advocates of 
Methodism have not failed to point to 
this, in vindicating the position which, 
as a seceding body, they have slowly 
but firmly taken. They are wont to 
reason thus: — "The early Methodists 
did not aim at setting up a new sect ; 
* Translator of Moahelm. 



they were strongly attached to the 
Establishment ; and it was only when 
smitten with dread of ^ fighting against 
God,' that they tolerated any departure 
from that fellowship. They stand, 
therefore, before all men, clear of that 
causeless, or presumptuous, or hostile 
separation from an existing church, 
which involves the guilt of schism. It 
is needless to say, that we have no 
sympathy with those who — losing the 
substance in the shadow — expound the 
unity of Christ^s disciples in any sense 
approaching the Romanist dogma. Yet, 
let it be conceded, the visible unity is 
not to be lightly broken. In this one 
aspect, we confess to a certain satisfac- 
tion in tracing Mr. Wesley's strong pre- 
ferences. Many will call to mind what 
he writes under date of March 31st, 
1739 : ' In the evening I reached Bris- 
tol, and met Mr. Whitefield there. I 
could scarce reconcile myself at first to 
this strange way of preaching in the 
fields, of which he set me an example on 
Sunday ; having been all my life, till 
very lately, so tenacious of every point 
relating to decency and order, that I 
should have thought the saving of souls 
almost a sin if it had not been done in 
a church.' Mindless of the practice ot 
the Apostles, or fancying it unsuitable to 
his day, he had held his prejudices up to 
that time inviolate ; but then, to nse 
his own words, he ^submitted to be 
more vile, and proclaimed in the high- 
ways the glad tidings of salvation, 
speaking from a little eminence in a' 
ground adjoining the city, to about 
three thousand people.' The scruples 
with which he subsequently drew back 
from the * irregularity* of lay-preaching, 
in the first instance of Thomas Max- 
field, are also in point. And, once 
again (to quote a sentence fi'om a living 
author), ^ these preachers held them- 
selves wholly clear of the fatal error of 
making it a preliminary to their own 
ministrations to assail, and to endeavour 
to overthrow, the ecclesiastical system 
under which the people of England had 
lapsed into heathenism, or a state 
scarcely to be distinguished from it.* 
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" There are writers, quite innocent of 
oar argument, who bring proof that any 
man, willing to found a new system on 
the failures and abases of an old one, 
could hardly have had a more 
tempting opportunity. But the leader 
of the second Reformation called 
on his audiences, not to con- 
demn the Church, or any other 
communion, — (his references to the 
Nonconforming bodies are few and 
gentle,) — but to examine themselves. 
When the cavils of opposers, or the 
duty of assertmg truth and liberty, re- 
quired him to aUude to prevalent dark- 
ness and irreligion, he gloried not in 
the exposure ; but (if we may borrow 
a comparison from Burke) approached 
the faults of the Church * as the wounds 
of a father, with pious awe and trem- 
bling solicitude.' 

** Yet, we must ever believe that One 
infinitely greater than the human 
founder hA other designs as to the 
rising cause. Few thoughtful readers 
of ^. Wesley's Journal will fail to see 
that, though all unconsciously, he was 
laying the basis on which new churches 
were to rise. The inconsistency, which 
may appear on the surface, yields to a 
deeper consistency." • 

The case was this : — The effect pro- 
duced by the exertions of the two 
brothers and their Mends in various 
parts of the kingdom, and these fre- 
quently the rudest and most populous, 
rendered it needful to call out preachers 
to their assistance ; and the more so 
because the clergy generally opposed, 
rather than encouraged, the new and 
active measures for a national reforma- 
tion. These preachers were not the 
nurslings of science, but a race ^*of 
rougher front ; " generally most reluct- 
ant to take so public a part, but quali- 
fied for the occasion by hardy simpli- 
city and energy. The message they 
proclaimed was not unfrequently an 
earnest recital of their own conversion 
and experience. By '* the foolish things 
of the world" God again deigned to ** con- 
found" some of ^^ the wise." The em- 
* Wealeyan Methodist Magazine, April, 1862. 



ployment of this class of auxiliaries led 
to an annual meeting of ministers, known 
as '^ the Conference." Of these assem- 
blies, the first was held in 17^, when 
Mr. Wesley met his brother, two or three 
other dergymeo, and a few of ^^the 
preachers,'* whom he had summoned 
from various parts, for the sake of con- 
versing with them on the affairs of the 
Societies. << Monday, June 25,'* he says, 
*''' and the five following days, we spent 
in conference with our preachers, seri- 
ously considering by what means we 
might the most effectually save our own 
sods, and them that heard us ; and the 
result of our consultations we set down 
to be the rule of our future practice.** 
Since that time a conference has been 
annually held : Mr. Wesley lived to pre- 
side at tbrty-seven. Subjects of deli- 
beration were proposed in the form of 
questions, which were amply discussed; 
and the questions, with the answers 
agreed upon, were subsequently printed 
under the title of ^^ Minutes of sevend 
Conversations between the Rev. Mr. 
Wesley and others,*' commonly called 
Minutes of Conference. 

As the kingdom had been divided 
into '^circuits," to each of which 
several preachers were sent for one or 
two years, a part of the work of each 
annual assembly was to arrange these 
appointments and changes. At the 
early Conferences various subjects of 
theology were argued, with reference to 
the agreement of all the parties in a 
common standard ; and when this was 
settled, and the doctrinal discussions were 
discontinued, new regulations of another 
kind were from year to year adopte<^, 
as the state of the Societies, and the 
enlarging opportunities of doing good, 
seem^ to require. The character of 
all who were fully engaged in the min- 
istry was also annually examined ; and 
those who had passed with honour the 
appointed term of probation were so- 
lemnly received into the body of 
ministers. All the preachers were iti- 
nerants ; and, animated by the example 
of Mr. Wesley, they went through great 
labours, and endnxed many haraships. 
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In regard to theology, this body pro- 
fesses to agree, substantially, with the 
faith of those chnrches which are by 
common consent pronounced orthodox^ 
Protestant^ and evangelical; specifi- 
cally, with the Articles of the church in 
which its great leaders were bom. 
Hence from the beginning of the con- 
troversies to which this question gave 
rise, it was maintained that Methodism 
is " the old religion," " the religion 
of the Bible," " the religion of the pri- 
mitive Church," ** the religion of the 
Church of England." It may, there- 
fore, seem needless to dwell on the great 
catholic faith of the Divine Trinity in 
Unity— or on the kindred doctrines re- 
garding the eternal Son of God, and 
the Holy Spirit who proceeds from the 
Father and the Son — or on various 
other matters of divinity, which the Me- 
thodists bold to be vital, and for which 
they are ready to contend with all 
earnestness. Whatever of a doctrinal 
kind is contained in the <* Three Creeds," 
(see Article viii.,) they heartily sub- 
scribe. Some of them might, indeed, 
hesitate to affirm those Athanasian 
clauses which have been styled " dam- 
natory ;'* but by no means on account 
of any scepticism as to the Trinitarian 
teaching which pervades that confession. 
" That we worship one God in Trinity, 
and Trinity in Unity, neither confound- 
ing the Persons nor dividing the Sub- 
stance," is the tenet of this body, — 
which thus claims to be equidistant 
from Sabellianism and from Tritheism. 

The Articles of the English Church, 
like the liturgical and other formularies 
with which they are connected, were 
framed on a basis of comprehension ; 
and the Methodists accept them in the 
Arminian sense. The sevente^th 
Article they collate with certain expres- 
sions in the first sentence of the thirty- 
first ; and with others which occur in 
strictly devotional parts of the Prayer- 
book. Thus they humbly and gratefiilly 
acknowledge, in the words of the ines- 
timable ofiBce for the Communion, that 
our heavenly Father of His tender mercy 
gave His ^* only Son, Jesus Chijst, to 



suffer death upon the cross for our re- 
demption ; who made there (by His 
one oblation of Himself once offered) a 
full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins 
of the whole world." And, referring to 
infinitely higher authority, they plead 
that a conditional election plainly har- 
monizes with scriptures which assert a 
ransom for all, while (in their judg- 
ment, at least) those scriptures cannot 
be made to accord with the notion of 
limiting and irreversible decrees. It 
appears to them, in brief, that the same 
terms are used by inspiration to describe 
the extent of human sin, and the extent 
of the Saviour^s gracious purpose ; and 
they ask in vain for a single text which 
intimates that Jesus died for a part 
only of Adam's race. Many of their 
opponents are found, indeed, admitting, 
or seeming to admit, in their best prac- 
tical writings, the main point in debate ; 
and it is but due to add, on the other 
hand, that the Wesleyan Methodists set 
forth the doctrine of universal atone- 
ment, and the allied views of human 
fireedom and responsibility, as one part 
of a theological system which ascribes 
the undivided glory of our salvation to 
grace. Maintaining the total fall of 
man in Adam, and his utter inability 
to recover himself, or to take one step 
towards his recovery, " without the 
grace of God preventing him, that he 
may have a good will, and working 
with him when he has that good will ;'* 
they teach, nevertheless, that this grace 
is freCj in the sense of extendirtg itself 
freely, in its provisional dispensation^ 
to all. 

Their preachers and theologians have 
given prominence to that which bears 
directly on a personal interest in 
the blessings purchased by the blood of 
the cross. All our salvation (they de- 
clare) is of God, through Christ : The 
mode of receiving this unspeakable 
gift is an humble, penitential, self-re- 
nouncing faith, or trust, in the atone- 
ment made for sinners by the incarnate 
Son of God : That faith itself, in iU 
grace and power, is a Divine gift ; 
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while yet man is responsible for the 
act of believmg. This point being 
gained, Methodism holds that it is the 
common privilege of believers to be 
assured of acceptance witli God, and 
adoption into His family, implying the 
free and fail remission of sins. This 
assurance, wrought by the Holy Spirit, 
who *^ beareth witness with joor spirits 
that we are thechildran of God," (Rom. 
viii. 16.,) at once produces love to our 
adorable Benefactor. This love is the 
great element of the new nature ; and 
Sius pardon and regeneration go together. 
Not now to enter on minute discri- 
mination of the terms, ^^ pardon*' and 
*^ justification,*' the Methodists take 
them as importing, in substance, the 
same blessing. In regard to a doctrine 
which Wesley, no less than Luther, held 
to be cardinal, — articulus stantis 
vel cadentis ecclesioe, — take his own 
words : — ^^ Justification sometimes 
means our acquittal at the last day ; 
Matt. xii. 37: but this is altogether 
out of the present question; for that 
justification whereof our Articles and j 
Homilies speak signifies present forgive- j 
ness, pardon of sins, and consequently 
acceptance with God, who therein de- 
clares His righteousness, or justice, and 
mercy, by or for the remission of sins 
that are past, (Rom. liL 25,) saying, 
^ I will be merciful to thy unrighteous- 
ness, and thine iniquities I will remem- 
ber no more.' I believe the condition 
of this is faith : (Rom iv. 5, et seq, :) 
I mean, not only that without faith we 
cannot be justified ; but also, that as 
soon as any one has true faith, in that 
moment he is justified. Faith, in gene- 
ral, is a divine supernatural evidence 
or conviction of things not seen, not 
discoverable by our bodily senses, as 
being either past, future, or spiritual. 
Justifying faith implies not only a 
divine evidence, or conviction, that ^God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself,* but a full reliance on the merits 
of His [Christ's] death ; a sure confi- 
dence that Christ died for my sins, — 
that He loved me and gave Himself for 
me : and the moment a penitent sinner 



believes this, God pardons and absolves 
him." This faith, Mr. Wesley affirms, 
*^ is the gift of God. No man is able to 
work it in himself. It is a work of 
omnipotence. It requires no less power 
thus to quicken a dead soul, than to 
raise a body that lies in the grave. It 
is a new creation ; and none can create 
a soul anew but He who at first created 
the heavens and the earth. It is the 
free gift of God, which he bestows not 
on those who are worthy of his favour, 
not on such as are previously holy^ and 
so ^£ to be crowned with all the bless- 
ings of His goodness ; but on the un- 
godly and miholy, on those who till 
that hour were fit only for everlasting 
destruction ; those in whom is no good 
thing, and whose only plea was, ^ God 
be merciful to me a sinner I' No merit, 
no goodness in man, precedes the for- 
giving love of God. His pardoning 
mercy supposes nothing in us but a sense 
of mere sin and misery ; and to all who 
see and feel and own their wants, and 
their utter inability to remove them, 
God freely gives faith, for the sake of 
Him in whom He is always well pleased. 
Good works follow this faith, (Luke vi. 
43,) but cannot go before it ; much 
less can sanctification, which implies s 
continued course of good works, spring- 
ing from holiness of heart.*' As to re- 
pentance, he insisted that it is convic- 
tion of sin ; and that repentance, and 
works meet for repentance, go before 
justifying faith : but he held, with the 
Church of £ngland, that all works be- 
fore justification ** have the nature of 
sin ;" and that, as they have no root 
in the love of God, which can arise only 
from a persuasion of His being reconciled 
to ns, they cannot constitute a moral 
worthiness preparatory to pardon. That 
true repentance springs from the grace 
of God, IS most certain ; but, what- 
ever fruits it may bring forth, it> 
changes not man's relation to God. 
He is a sinner, and is justified as such: 
^^ it is not a saint, but a sinner, that is 
forgiven, and under the notion of a 
sinner." God justifies the ungodly, not 
the godly. Repentance, according to 
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Mr. Wesley's statement, is necessary to 
true faith ; but faith alone is the direct 
and immediate instrument of pardon. 

That comfortable persuasion of God's 
favour, resulting from the witness of 
the Holy Spirit, for which the Method- 
ists contend, they distinguish firom an 
assurance of final salvation. It is, 
simply, a persuasion of present pardon 
and acceptance. How, they ask, shall 
a smner know that he is justified? And 
to them it seems plain that nothing less 
than the testimony of the Most High 
can suffice. Without this, say they, we 
cannot love God, and therefore cannot 
yield those fruits of righteousness which 
indicate a state of grace and safety. 
The induction thus supposes the ante- 
cedent *' witness," as truly as lunar 
beams give evidence of the power and 
brightness of the sun. Where the at- 
testing Spirit dwells, He produces the 
graces which are enumerated in Holy 
Scripture ; and thus arises what has 
been called (perhaps not very accu- 
rately) a " second witness," to ratify 
and confirm to us the first. Accord- 
ingly we read, in the standards of Me- 
thodist theology, — ^^ How am I assured 
that I do not mistake the voice of the 
Spirit ? Even by the testimony of my 
own spirit, by ^ the answer of a good 
conscience toward God.' Hereby you 
shall know that yon are in no delusion, 
that you have not deceived your own 
soul. The immediate fruits of the Spi- 
rit ruling in the heart are love, joy, 
peace, bowels of mercies, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, gentleness, long-sufier- 
ing. And the outward fiiiits are, the 
doing good to all men, and a uniform 
obedience to all the commands of God." 

Comparing many texts of Holy Scrip- 
ture which are addressed to those who are 
" in Christ,* ' — and of which the burden 
is, to urge each to " cleanse" themselves 
'' from ail filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of 
God,*'— the Methodists infer that in 
this life the Christian man may be 
^^ sanctified wholly ; " and that bis 
'^ whole spirit and soul and body" may 
bepreserved blameless unto the coming 
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of our Lord Jesus Christ." It is pro- 
bable that the views put forth in refer- 
ence to this one subject, more than 
anything else in theur creed, have drawn 
down upon them the severe animadver- 
sion of fellow- Christians beyond their 
pale. Let us listen then, the rather, to 
to their own exposition of a vexed ques- 
tion : — " Neither we nor our fathers,'* 
they protest, ^^have ever represented 
this privilege as excluding infirmity, or 
temptation, or error, or the danger of 
fallmg, or the obligation of continual 
advancement in grace. What we plead 
for is a perfection in love—the ripeness 
of Christian vurtues — ^full consecration 
to God — a heart deansed firom sm, re- 
newed in the image of Christ." And 
they go on to say that this is the gift 
of fi^e and boundless grace; that it 
implies a ceaseless dependence on Christ, 
magnifies His power, and humbles man 
in the dust. In their apprehension, the 
question is, whether the great Restorer 
is able and willing now to renew a 
fallen human l>eing? They observe 
that among excellent writers and Chris- 
tians who dissent from their own con- 
clusion, there are many who lurge, 
nevertheless, that purity ot heart is to 
be continually sought, though they do 
not believe that it can be found before 
the hour of death. Further, they do 
not regard themselves by any means as 
alone in defending the entire doctrine. 
It is their custom to appeal to a host 
of divines, ancient and modem, whose 
recorded sentiments they allege to be 
in substantial agreement with their 
own. This is the case also in their 
pleadings for the Witness of the Spirit. 
At the same time they are distinguished 
from the Calvinistic schools, as in other 
points of the quinquarticular contro- 
versy, so by allowing that it is fear- 
fuUy possible to fall from a state of 
grace, and even to perish at last after 
having ^* tasted of the heavenly gift," 
and having been *^ made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost." 

That maturity in grace—ihat parti- 
cipation of the Divine nature — which 
excludes on from the heart, and fills it 
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with perfect love to God and man^ the 
Methodists have often denominated by 
terms which have been keenlj censored. 
The reply thej give is, that this very 
phraseology is copied from *^ the true 
sayings of God. " As to the sense they 
assign to that expression which has 
fiiUen under most frequent criticism, let 
Mr. Wesley speak: — ^^ Christian per- 
fection does not imply an exemption 
from ignorance or ipistake, infirmities 
or temptations ; but it implies the being 
so crndfied with Christ, as to be able 
to testify, * I live not, but Christ liveth 
in me.'" Again: " To explain myself 
a little iiurther on this hc^ : 1. Not 
only sin, properly so called, that is^ a 
volnntaiy transgression of a known 
law, — but sin, improperly so called, 
that is, an involuntary transgression 
of a divine law, known or unknown, — 
needs the atoning blood. 2. I believe 
there is no such perfection in this life 
as ezcfaxdes these involuntary trans- 
gressionSy which I i^prehend to be 
naturally consequent on the ignorance 
and mistakes inseparable from mortal- 
ity, di Therefore, 'sinless perfection' 
is a phrase I never use, lest I should 
seem to contradict myself. 4. I believe 
a person filled with the love of God is 
still liable to these involuntary trans- 
gressions. 5. Such transgressions you 
may call sins, if you please : I do not, 
far the reasons above mentioned.'* 

It has been remarked, that the Me- 
thodist divines and apologists have 
commonly aUowed the metaphysical 
argument to go by. They rest, doubt- 
less, in the simple tenet, that the liber^ 
of human actions is essential to a true 
responsibilitv. This proposition they 
find a£Srmed by the suffiages of most 
men, and by the practice of all. But, 
it has been said, the inteUect decides 
against them, though the favouring 
sentiment of the human race is their 
stronghold. On their part it is rejoined, 
that there must be a fallacy in array- 
ing one of these powers against the 
other; that to daim the intellect on 
the side of '^ necessity" involves an 
assumption which will be strongly coii- 
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tested, — ^namely, that motives compel 
the will; and, above all, that Revela- 
tion (which comes Scorn Him who baa 
impressed on the mind of humanity 
certain ineffaceable characters, and 
awakened a universal consdence) speaks 
to the masses of our race, and is there- 
fore unlikely to need an elaborate, 
or scholastic, or *' metaphysical '' ex- 
pounding of its first principles. — The 
term ^ Arminian" having occurred in a 
foregoing paragraph, it ought to be 
stated, that, while the Theological Pro- 
fessor of Leyden* stands in Mgh esti- 
mation with the body of MeSiodists, 
they do not place any of his writings 
among their standards. This rank is 
assigned only to fifty-three of Mr. Wes- 
ley's Discourses, and to his Notes upon 
the New Testament. From these, 
therefore, the denominational creed is 
to be candidly and intelligently col- 
lected. The *' Theological Institutes" 
of a later author f have also attained 
high and commanding influence in the 
b<3y ; and, far beyond its limits, this 
work has been haUed as exhilntii]^ the 
evidences, doctrines, morals, and insti- 
tutions of Christianity, in a form suited 
to the use of young ministers, and divi- 
nity-students ; and as supplying — ^what 
its very able author intended — ** the 
desideratum of a body of Divinity 
adapted to the present state of theolo- 
gical literature; neither Calvimstic on 
the one hand, nor Pdag^ on the 
other.'' t 

*< The communion of saints," it is 
almost superfluous to say, is one of the 
articles of the Methodist belief. But in 
their arrangements for carrying this into 
effect, some of the chief characteristics of 
this people may be found. The dass- 
meetingwasunpremeditated. Aswehave 
abeady seen, a few persons, awakened 
and anxiously inquiring, besought Mr. 
Wesley's counsel and prayer. The 
number increased ; and for economy of 
time, as well as for mutual benefit of 

* See article in this Cyclopaedia, AxMxnus. 

t Bicluurd Watscm. 

t AdvertiMment to ** Ideological Institates,** 
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the applicants, they were told to come at 
one appointed hour. It was an after- 
thought that some practice of the like 
kind may have existed among Christians 
of old, and that several Scriptnn^ allu- 
sions make this opinion not improbable. 
At least, they who incline to it have 
asked, how can we so readily '^exhort and 
edify one another?'' or ^* bear one an- 
other's burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ?'* or ^' rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep?" 
The feature which distinguishes these 
classes, and some other kindred bat 
lai'ger meetings for fellowship, is, the 
free and simple communication of reli- 
gions experience; opportunity being 
thus gamed for kindly, &miliar, and 
parsonal instruction. It is easier to 
treat this matter with scorn, than to 
reply to those great practical divines 
who admonish us, in writings which 
date long before Methodism, that re- 
sei*ve and silence on the subject of spi- 
ritual exercises are often most prejudi- 
cial ; that many of Satan*s devices gain 
strength by concealment ; and that no 
small advantage is connected with hear- 
ing and telling of God's dealings with 
the souL 

A '* watchnigfat" is observed in the 
principal Methodist Chapels, on the eve 
of the new year ; and the religioua 
engagements, which are of the most 
solemn kind, are then continued till 
midnight. These services are attended 
by many myriads ; and of late they 
have been more or less doaely imitated 
by Christians of other names, both in 
the Establishment' and out of it. At an 
earlier date it was necessary to vindi- 
cate them against the strangest misre- 
presentations. On the great point, Mr. 
Wesley speaks thus to an Irish clergy- 
man : — ^^ You charge me with holding 
^midnight assemblies.' Sir, did you 
never see the word Vigil in your Com- 
mon -I^yer Book? Do you know 
what it means ? If not, permit me to 
tell you that it was customary with the 
ancient Christians to spend whole nights 
in prayer, and that these nights were 
teimed VigUuB, or Yigils. Therefore, 
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for spending a part of some nights in 
this manner, in public and solemn 
prayer, we have not only the authority 
of our own National Church, but of the 
universal Church, in the earliest ages.*' 
The '^ Covenant Service,'' which is now 
held in the beginning of each year, may 
be su£Soiently illustrated by one quota- 
tion from Mr. Wesley: — *' August 6, 
1756. I mentioned to our congrega- 
tion in London a means of increasing 
serious religion, which had been fre- 
quently practised by our fore&thers, — 
the joining in a covenant to serve God 
with all our heart and with all our 
souL I expkdned this for several morn- 
ings following ; and, on Friday, many of 
us kept a &st unto the Lord ; beseech- 
ing Him to give us wisdom and 
strength, that we might *• promise unto 
the Lord our God and keep it.' On 
Monday, at six in the evening, we met 
for that purpose at the French Church 
in Spitalfields. Afler I had recited the 
tenor of the covenant proposed, in the 
words of that blessed man, Richard 
AUeine, all the people stood up, in token 
of assent, to the number of about 
eighteen hundred.* Such a night I 
scarce ever knew before. Surely the 
fruit of it shall remain for ever." 

The rules of the Methodist Societies 
are aheady before the reader ; but, in 
order to give a general view of thdr 
ecdesiasti^ economy, it must be re- 
marked that a number of these ^^ So- 
cieties" together form what ia called a 
'^circuit." This generally indudes a 
considerable market-town, and the 
circumjacent villages to the extent of 
ten or fifteen miles. To one drcuit two, 
three, or four ministers are appointed, 
one of whom is styled the ^* superin- 
tendent ;" and this is the sphere of their 
labour for at least one year, or not more 
than three years. Once a quarter the 
ministers visit all the classes, in order 



to speak personaUy to every member. 
AH who have muntained a eonMstent 
walk during the preceding three months, 
then receive a ticket These tickets 

* It is not the uniform practice to stand up 
on this solemn occasioiL 
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resemble in some respects the symbols 
or tesser<B of the ancients, and serve in 
place of the commendatory letters of 
which St. Paul speaks in 2 Corinthians 
iii. One of their main nses is to pre- 
vent imposture. After the visitation of 
the classes, a circuit meeting is held, 
which consists of ministers, stewards, 
leaden of classes, lay preachers, &c. 
The stewards then deliver their collec- 
tions to a circuit-steward, and every 
thing relating to the financial support 
of the ministry is thus publicly settled. 
This business is conducted simply on 
the principle of supplying the wants of 
those who are *^ separated unto the 
Gospel of God," that they may give an 
undistracted attention to their holy 
function. Accordingly, the Methodist 
ministry enriches no man. Candidates 
for the sacred office are proposed at 
the Quarterly Meeting, just described : 
the presiding minister nominates them, 
and it rests with the members to ap- 
prove or negative the nomination* A 
similar balance of power is maintained 
in the Leaders* Meeting, in regard to 
various afiairs of the particular society 
to which it belongs. Many of these 
meetings are attended by one minister 
only, or, at the most, by two or three ; 
while the lay members are very nume- 
rous. No leader, or other society-offi- 
cer, is appointed but with the concur- 
rence of a leaders' meeting ; no circuit 
steward, without that of die quarterly 
meeting. 

A number of the circuits — from ten 
to twenty, more or fewer, according to 
their extent — form a " District ;" the 
ministers of which meet, at least, annu- 
ally. Every District has a ** chairman'* 
or president These assemblies have 
authority, 1. To examine candidates 
for the ministry, and probationers ; also, 
to try and suspend ministers who are 
found immoral, erroneous in doctrine, 
nn&ithful to their ordination-vows re- 
garding the maintenance of order and 
discipline, or deficient in ability for 
the work they have undertaken. 2. 
To decide preliminary questions con- 
cerning the building of chapels. 8. To 



review the demands from the less 
wealthy circuits, which draw upon the 
public funds of llie Connexion, for aid in 
supporting their ministers. 4. To elect 
a Representative, who is thus made a 
member of a committee appointed to sit 
previously to the meeting of the Con- 
ference, in order to prepare a draught 
of the stations of all the ministers for 
the ensuing year ; regard being had to 
the wishes of the people, in the alloca- 
tion of individual pastors. The judg- 
ment of this ^^ stationing committee" is 
conclusive until Conference, to which 
an appeal is allowed in all cases, either 
from ministers or people. — Before leav- 
ing the ^* District Meeting," which is 
in fact a committee of the Conference, 
it may be well to add a single remark : — 
Circuit stewards and other lay gentle- 
men attend all its sittings for financial 
and public business, taking part equally 
with ministers in all that affects the 
general welfare of the body. 

Strictly speaking, the Conference 
consists of one hundred ministers, 
mostly seniors, who have been intro- 
duced according to arrangements pre- 
scribed in a Deed of Declaration, exe- 
cuted by Mr. Wesley, and enrolled in 
chancery. But the Biepresentatives just 
named, and all the ministers allowed 
by the district committees to attend, 
(who may or may not be members of 
the legal conference,) sit and vote 
usually as one body ; the ** one hun- 
dred" confirming their decisions. In 
this clerical assembly, every minister's 
character undergoes renewed and strict 
scrutiny ; and, if any charge be proved 
against him, he is dealt with accord- 
ingly. Theproceedings of the subordi- 
nate meetings are here finally reviewed, 
and the state of Methodism at large is 
considered. Candidates for the mini- 
stry are publicly and privately exa- 
mined, and theb ordination takes place 
during the second week of session.* 

A question has been raised, whether 

* Most of the statements in the three para- 
graphs foregoing are taken from the Rev. 
Richard Watson^s '* Biblical 
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the Methodists can be regarded as a 
Church, or a Connexion of Churches ? 
No reader of the preceding pages can 
fail to mark the almost constant use, in 
their earlier annals and documents, of 
a different phraseology. They long 
called themselves *^ Societies,*' and 
^^ United Societies;" and it was not- 
until stirring events had concurred to 
impose on a reluctant body of preachers 
the duty of administering the sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord's Sup- 
per, that any of them thought of taking 
a higher ecclesiastical name. It is 
steadfastly believed, moreover, to this 
day, that the vocation of Methodism is 
far more extensive than are the limits 
which enclose its own particular do- 
main; though withm these, naturally 
enough, its care is now first bestowed, 
and too often absorbed. The question 
returns — What is a church ? and there 
is no unwillingness to take the defini- 
tion supplied in the nineteenth Article, 
with a very little amplifying : " A con- 
gregation of faithful men, in the which 
the pure word of God is preached, and 
the sacraments be duly ministered, ac- 
cording to Christ's ordinance;" — these 
terms being understood to imply an 
order of men set apart for the service of 
the sanctuary, and also such arrange- 
ments as are needful for Christian fel- 
lowship. Here, then, is the rule. But, 
glancing at the history of the past, and 
at their present position, the Methodists 
say to any frank inquirer — Pause, be- 
fore you insist on a complete agree- 
ment with the rule in every case : think 
whither this will carry you. In many 
of the congregations gathered by the 
Wesleys and their preachers, it is quite 
patent that *'*' the sacraments^' were not 
^' duly ministered ; '* but neither was 
**the pure word of God preached" in many 
other congregations. Both cases fail of 
normal perfection ; but is it necessary 
therefore to deny them a church-exist- 
ence ? And if so, may not an equal 
award be demanded? It is certain 
that multitudes, whose holy living and 
triumphant dying none can dispute, 
were attached to no ecdestastical fold 



on earth, but that into which the great 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls had mer- 
cifully gathered them by means of Me- 
thodism : but is not that an iron logic 
which would therefore exclude them 
from all church-membership? The 
distinction between a ^^ Society" and a 
"Church" seems, in truth, to have 
been pushed to an illusory and perilous 
extreme. — So much for the past. As 
to the present, it is strongly affirmed 
that these *^ Societies*' entirely com- 
ply with the definition in Artide xix. 
<* Those among us," say their respon- 
sible advocates, in a. document already 
cited, ^' Those among us who dispense 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper have 
been set apart to the pastoral work. 
With US, as with other churches, min- 
isters formally confer this appointment, 
— in solemn testimony of believing the 
candidate to have received a Svine 
call The imposition of hands (though 
a most impressive and beautiful form, 
hallowed by primitive example, and 
latterly adopted among ourselves,) is 
regarded but in the light of a circum-' 
stance ; so that neither was the earlier 
ordination less valid, nor is the later 
more valid, on this account." 

There have been various secessions 
from the parent Methodism. Neariy 
all of these bear the same general fea- 
ture. Mr. Wesley was inevitably led 
to take the direction of the '^ Sodeties" 
that arose under his care; and their 
spiritual supervision he bequeathed to 
the Conference. This is the pnly church- 
meeting, recognised by Methodism, in 
which ministers sit alone ; a main rea- 
son for the non-admission of laymen 
being, that the personal character and 
proceedings of every minister, and of 
every preacher on trial for ordination, 
are here faithfully and searchingly re- 
viewed. Alter the constitution of that 
court, it is argued, ^d the guards of 
disdpline are weakened. The presence 
of any parties who do not submit to 
the like ordeal would tend, in the 
nature of things, to lower the standard 
of examination. Yet this entire ar- 
rangement has been made matter of com- 
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plaint, if not among the masses of the 
people, yet on the part of not a few 
official laymen. 

Now, jnst premising that, when new 
sects took the name of Methodist, the 
original body became distmgnished by 
the prefix Wesleyan, — ^though not by 
any choice of its own,— let us inquire, 
a Uttle more exactly, what gave rise to 
these secessionB. It may he sufficient 
to note down two or three partica- 
lars : — 

1. A respectful affection (cherished 
notwithstanding many disoonragements, 
and some ph)vocation8 to the contrary,) 
for the Chorch of England ; which the 
old Methodists show by abstaining from 
assaults on that Establishment, (as, in- 
deed, it is their acknowledged maxim 
to be *' the friends of all, the enemies 
of n(me,'')— -and also by the use of the 
English liturgy; the Morning Service 
being read in many of then: chapels, 
and the Sacramental Offices being re- 
quired in alL In regard to the ab^act 
question of church and state connexion, 
the opinions of the body are, no doubt, 
divided ; but the Conference, which 
may be allowed to represent the judg- 
ment of the great and influential majo- 
rity, has always taken the ground occu- 
pied once by illustrious fathers of 
nonconformity, ahd latterly by the Free 
Church of Scotland. 

2. An attachment to certain ^pomta 
of order and decorum, held by the Wes- 
leyan Methodists to be of weight, often 
on their own account, and always as 
oontributing to public reputation and 
influence. 

3. The responsilnlity, in the spiritual 
disciplme of the body, assigned to its 
ministers. The spiritual discipline, be 
it observed ; for, of all the revenues ob- 
tained in Britain from pew-rents of 
chapels, not a sixpence is at the dis- 
posal of the Conference, or of its mem- 
bers ; nor is there one connexional fund 
that is not confided, in great part, to 
the management of laymen. In mat- 
ters of a purely spiritual kmd,-*-e. g.^ 
the admission of church-members, the 
reproof of erring brethren, suspension or 



expulsion from communion, &c., — tlie 
ministers of Wesleyan Bfethodism are 
made to bear the main weight of duty, 
and to act the leading part. For this, 
they are of opinion, there is ample 
scriptural warrant. To confound a due 
and measured pastoral authority with 
the sin of assuming to be '* lords over 
God^s heritage," they account a mere 
sq)hism. They are convinced that mi- 
nisters have a spedal and incommuni- 
cable charge. The theories which offer 
them relief from this sacred burden 
they cannot accept, inasmuch as these 
appear to rest on no higher authority 
than that of man. In regard to the 
most painful of their duties,^~the ex- 
cision of unworthy members, — ^they put 
the matter thus: — Law, violated and 
disowned, cuts off the transgressor; 
and the administration is left, widi the 
guards that long experience has sug- 
gested, in the hands of men who are 
distinctly called to *' take care of the 
church of God." (1 Tun. iu. 6.) The 
guards to which allusion is made in- 
clude the conviction of the ofiender by 
votes of assembled lay-officers. As to 
the reserving of the seiUence, it is 
pleaded that there are obvious and mo- 
mentous reasons for this arrangement, 
even if the scriptural argument (on 
which they primarily rely) were ig- 
nored. Ministera, (say they,) whUe 
faithful to their trust, are of necessity 
inured to reflection and patience. They 
cannot but be most deeply interested in 
carrying with them the approval of the 
church at large. They are the parties 
most likely to be free ftom local and 
secular bias. They are most naturally 
anxious to rescue any that are in error, 
and to restore the fallen. And, in the 
ecclesiastical system now under review, 
they are liable (far more so than any 
general corporation or meeting could 
be) to the speedy revision and correc- 
tion of any erroneous award. 

As to legishtion, they say, briefly, 
that where Christ's word is the acknow- 
ledged code, there can be little room for 
it ; and that any minor rules, economi- 
cal or otherwise, properly issue from 
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that aasembly in which alcme the con- 
gregations and ohnrdMB at large are 
pastorallj represented; a diecdc being 
provided, however, In favour of the 
people, — whose rights and privileges 
the Conference has nniformly dedared 
to be held as dear and sacred as the in- 
alienable tmsts of the ministiy. Soch 
being, on the whole of this qoestion^ 
the belief of the Weslejan Ifethodists, 
(while they are quite willing, and even 
desiroos, to have aU meet checks and 
goards animpured and operative,) they 
decline to have the pastoral responsi- 
bility transferred. For this reason, 
they have often been exhibited as 
maintaining ^'a hierarchy;" but they 
have satisfied themsdves with the ui- 
i^er, that their ministers have sought 
and claimed no power but that of exe- 
cuting the weighty and sdemn commis- 
sion with which their Master in heaven 
has entarasted them. At the same time, 
Methodism has multiplied lay office- 
bearers in the church to an unprece- 
dented extent ; and it is notorious that 
many of its censors have fixed on this 
as a part of its economy specially vnl- 
cendble. The abuse of snch provision, 



it most be granted, has proved ikiA oc- 
casion of successive troubles. 

The forms adopted by the seceding 
bodies are more popular in appearance; 
bnt, the Wesleyan Methodists argue, not 
truly or beneficially so. And it is mat- 
ter of ooatempocaneons history, that, 
with scarcely an exception, the more 
democratio parties have fidled to keep 
up any great numerical importance. 

Among the marked features of mo- 
dem chnrdi-history, few will deny that 
the spread of this cause is prominent 
In Great Britain, it numbers neariy 
300,000 ohurdi-members; in Ireland, 
20,000; in Foreign and Gdonial Sta- 
tions, more than 100,000;— 4o which 
must be added nearly 30,000, who are 
under the care of the Wesleyan Ckmftr" 
ence in Canada in connexion with the 
British Conference. Of ministers, there 
are in Great Britain, 1,200; in Ireland, 
156 ; in the Foreign Stations, 460; and 
211 in Canada. It may not be unin- 
teresting to see how tlie numben re- 
ported in the Foreign or Missionaiy de- 
parment, (amounting, in the aggregate 
to 101,338,) are distributed:— 



In Germany, IVance, Switzeriand, and Gibraltar, 

In CoDtinenttd India and Ceylon, c 

In Australia, Tan Dieman*B Land, New Zealand, Friendly Is- 
lands, andFeejee, 

In Africa (Southern, 4284; Western, 7284,) 

In the West Indies, 

In British North America (exclusive of Domestic Misrions in) 
Western Canada,) • •. > 



} 



1,882 
2,040 

18,938 

11,568 
49,410 

17,600 



Increase abroad during the last twelve months, a. d. 1851? q ocvr 

to 1852 :. f ^'^^ 

On Trial for Chureh-membership, abroad, as far as asoer-) ^ ^qq 

tained, > ' 



The annual income of " The Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society" has lat- 
terly exceeded £100,000. In its wide- 
spread fields of exertion, it occupies con- 
siderably more than 3,000 chapels and 
other preaching-rooms. Its ordained 
missionaries and assistant-missionaries, 
as already stated, are under 500; but 
other stipendiary agents — as Catechists, 
Interpretens, Day-school Teaohen^&c — 



are nearly 800; and those who labour 
gratuitously exceed 8,000. There are 
about 80,000 scholars in the Mission- 
Schools. £i|ht printing-establishments 
are supported. 

At home the Methodists have two 
theological colleges for the training of 
ministen; one situated on Richmond 
Hill, Surrey; the other at Didsbury, 
South-Lancashire. To these may be 
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added the edifices, bearing the Wesley- 
an name, at Sheffield and Taunton, — 
colleges of the London University, for 
more general learning : also, the Schools 
of New-Emgswood, Bath, and Wood- 
honse-Grove, near Bradford, Yorkshire, 
•^in which the sons of ministers are edu- 
cated : also, the large Normal Training 
Institution, Westminster, which is fitted 
to receive 100 students, and 1000 chil- 
dren. Several academical establish- 
ments are, in like manner, sustained 
abroad; particularly in Canada, Wes- 
tern AiHca, New Zealand, and the eas- 
tern dependencies of the British Em- 
pire. 

The Methodist Book-Room is situated 
in City- Road, London. Its publications, 
great and small, are issued by hundreds 
of thousands monthly. Considering the 
magnitude of the body, some will think 
its eminent names in theological litera- 
ture few. The explanation is, in part, 
that active exertions of another dass 
have well nigh absorbed its energies ; 
and preaching has always been con- 
sidered the greatest work of its minis- 
ters. Yet, it may not be inconsistent 
with humility to say, a few names arise 
to illuminate the record of a people 
whose first century has but lately dos- 
ed. The Wesleys, Fletcher, Benson, 
Clarke, Moore, Watson, Drew, £d- 
mondson, Sutdiffe, Jackson, Trefiry, 
Rule, Nichols, Smith, Etheridge, and 
other writers, are not unknown to read- 
ers of English divinity. 

In the United States of America, this 
body is styled ^' The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church." Its rise and progress 
there may be ascertained, in a degree 
sufficient for our immediate purpose, if 
we avail ourselves of a sketch furnished 
some time ago, by Dr. Bangs of New 
York, for a Cydopiedia like Ais. Such 
information as we gather from that paper, 
we may take the Uberty of compressing. 
The main particulars are these: — 

^^ The first Methodist Sodety in 
America was established in the dty 
of New York, in the year 1766. A 
few pious emigrants fiK>m Ireland, who, 
previously to their removal} had been 



members of the Methodist Society in 
their own country, landed in this dty. 
Among their number was Mr. Philip 
Embury, a local preadier. Coming 
among strangers, and finding no pious 
associates with whom they could con- 
fer, they came very near making * ship* 
wreck of faith and a good conscience.* 
In this state of religious dedension 
they were found the next year on the 
arrival of another family from Ireland, 
among whom was a pious ' mother in 
Israd,* to whose zeal in the cause of 
God, they were all indebted for the re- 
vival of the spirit of piety among them, 
Embury was especially roused ; and he 
preached his first sermon, ' in his own 
hired house,* to five persons only. Thisy 
it is bdieved, was the first Methodist 
sermon ever preached in America. 

^*' As they continued to assemble 
together for mutual edification, so 
their numbers were gradually in- 
creased, and they were comforted and 
strengthened by * exhorting one another 
daily.' They were led to rent a room of 
larger dimensions in the neighbourhood, 
the expense of which was paid by vo- 
luntary contributions. An event hap^*^ 
pened soon after they began to assemble 
in this place, which brought them into 
more public notice. This was the ar- 
rival of Captain Webb, an officer of the 
British army, at that time stationed in 
Albany, in the State of New York. He 
had been brought to the knowledge of 
the truth, under the searching ministry 
of the Rev. John Wesley, in the dty of 
Bristol, England, about the year 1765 ; 
and, though a military man, such was 
his thirst for the salvation of immortal 
souls, thjat he was constrained to de- 
clare unto them the loving kindness of 
God. 

*^ His first appearance as a stranger 
among the * little flock' in the dty of 
New York, in his military costuipe, 
gave them some uneasiness, as they 
feared that he had come to interrupt 
them in their solemn assemblies; but 
when they saw him kneel in prayer, 
their fears were exchanged for joy, and 
on a further acquaintance they found 
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Captain Webb had ' partaken of like 
precious &ith' with themselves. He 
was accordingly invited to preach. 
The novelty excited no little surprise. 
This, together with the energy with 
which he spoke in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, drew many to the place of 
worship ; and hence the room in which 
they now assembled, soon became too 
small to accommodate all who wished 
to assemble. But what greatly en- 
couraged them was, that sinners were 
awakened and converted to fiod, and 
added to the little society. 

"Obtain Webb made excursions 
upon Long Island, and even went as far 
as Philaddphia, preaching, wherever he 
could find an opening, the Gospel of the 
Son of God ; and success attended his 
labours. 

^^ The first meeting-house was erect- 
ed for a Methodist congregation in 
America in the year 1768 ; and the 
first sermon was preached in it, Oct. 
30, 1768, by Mr. Embury. 

^^ While this house was in progress, 
feeling the necessity of a more compe- 
tent preacher, they addressed a letter to 
Mr. Wesley, urging upon him the pro- 
priety of sending them the needful help. 

*'Mr. Wesley immediately adopted 
measures for complying with their re- 
quest; and two preachers, namely, 
Bichard. Boardman and Joseph PiU- 
moor, volunteered their services for 
America. Mr. Wesley sent with them 
fifty pounds as ' a token of our brotherly 
love.' These were the first regular 
itinerant preachers who visited this 
country. They immediately entered 
upon their Master's work, Mr. Board- 
man taking his station in New York, 
and Mr. Pillmoor in Philadelphia, occa- 
sionally exchanging with one another, 
and sometimes making excursions into 
the country. Wherever they went, 
multitudes flocked to hear the word, 
and many were induced to seek an in- 
terest in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

*^ About the same time that Mr. Em- 
bury was thus laying the foundation for 
this spiritual edifice in New York, and 
Captain Webb was, to use his own 



words,' * felling the trees on Long Is- 
land,' Mr. Robert Strawbridge, another 
local preacher from Ireland, settled in 
Frederick county, Maryland, and com- 
menced {)reaching ^ Christ and Him 
crucified' with success, many sinners 
being reclaimed torn the error of their 
ways by his instrumentality. After 
spending some time in Philadelphia, 
preaching with great fervour and accep- 
tance to the people, Mr. Pillmoor paid a 
visit to Mr. Strawbridge, in Maryland, 
and endeavoured to strengthen his hands 
in the Lord. He also went into som- 
parts of Virginia and North Carolina; and 
wherever he went he found the people 
eager to hear the Gospel On. his return 
to Philadelphia, under date of October 
31, 1769, he addressed an encouraging 
letter to Mr. Wesley, in which he states 
that there were about one hundr^ 
members in society in that city. 

*^Mr. Boardman, on his arrival in 
New York, found the society in a pros- 
perous state under the labours of Mr. 
Embury. On the 24th of April, 1770» 
he addressed a letter to Mr. Wesley, in 
which he informs him that * the house* 
would contain about 700 people, and 
that he had found a most willing people 
to hear, and the prospect every where 
brightening before him. Other local 
preachers occasionally came over, and 
were employed with various degrees of 
usefulness. 

*^ From this encouraging representa- 
tion of things, Mr. Wesley was induced 
to adopt measures for furnishing addi- 
tional labourers in this part of the 
Lord's vineyard. Accoi^ingly, the 
next year, 1771, Mr. Francis Asbury 
and Mr. Richard Wright offered them- 
selves for this work, were accepted by 
Mr. Wesley, and sent with the blessing 
of God to the help of their brethren in 
America. 

*^ On his arrival, Mr. Asbury, who 
had been ^pointed by Mr. Wesley to 
the general charge of the work, com- 
menced a more extended method of 
preaching the Gospel, by itinerating 
through the country, a§ weU as preach- 
ing in the cities. 
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•*In tlie year 1776, after tlie revolu- 
tionaiy contest bad oommenGC»d, perae- 
tion agunst tb^ Metbodist missionaries 
found a pretext in tbe fact, tbat most 
of tbem were from England, and tbat 
tsome of tbem bad manifested a par- 
tiality for tbeu: king and coontiy, and 
moreover tbat tbej were all under the 
direction of a leader wbo bad written 
against tbe American principles and 
measures. In consequence of tbis, all 
tbe Englisb preacbers, except Mr. As- 
buiy, returned bome before tbe dose 
of tbe year 1777; and, early in tbe year 
1778, be was obliged to seclude bim- 
flcJf fi^Dm public obsenrati(m, wbicb be 
did by retiring to the bouse of Judge 
White, a pious member of tbe society, 
in tbe State of Delaware, where be re- 
raainedfOccasionally preacbingprivatdy . 

^' During the war of the revolution, 
as might l^ expected, tbe preachers and 
people bad to contend wi& a variety of 
difSculties ; some places, particularly 
New York and Norfolk, bad to be aban- 
doned entirely, and others were but 
partiaBy supplied. Tet they beld on 
their way, and God owned and blessed 
their pious efforts ; so that at the con- 
ferenbe of 1783, at the dose of tbis 
conflict, they had 43 preachers, and 
18,740 private members. 

" We come now, in ;1784, to a very 
important era in the history of Method- 
ism. Tbe independence of the United 
States bad been achieved, and acknow- 
ledged by tbe powers of Europe ; and 
tbe cbnrdies in tbis countiy bad become 
totally separated from idl connexion 
with England. Mr. Wesley now felt 
bimself at full liberty to set apart men 
whom be judged wdl qualified for tbat 
work, to admmister tbe sacraments to 
tbe Methodists in America. Accord- 
ingly, on SeptembCT 2, 1784, assisted by 
other presbyters, be appointed Thomas 
Coke, LL.D., a presbyter in the Church 
of England, as a superintendent, and 
ordained Richard Whatcoatand Thomas 
Vasey to tbe office of elders, and sent 
tbem over to /America, with instructions 
to organize the Sodeties there into a 
separate and independent cburdi. 



" In organizing tbe Metbodist I^is- 
copal Church, tbe parties did not sepa- 
rate from tbe Englisb or ihe Protestant 
Episcopal Church ; for tbe former bad 
no existence in America, and tbe Me- 
tbodist Episcopal Churcb was organised 
three years before tbe Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in tbe United States. 

** In 1819, the Bfissionary Sodety of 
tbe Metbodist E^HSCopal Church was 
formed. Its object was ^ to asdst tbe 
several annual conferences to extend 
their missionary labours throughout tbe 
United States and dsewbere.* Tbis So- 
dety has contributed much to diffuse 
the woik of God, in tbe poor and desti- 
tute portions of our own country, among 
the aboriginal tribes of the United States 
and territories, and among tbe slaves of 
the south and south-west. It has sent 
its missionaries to Africa, Soutb Ame- 
rica, and bejrond the Rocky Mountains ; 
and latteriy to China, &c. 

*^ The Book Establishment is under 
tbe control of tbe General Confer^ce, 
wbo elect tbe agents and editors, toad 
appoint tbe Book Committee. Here are 
published a great variety of books 
on theological, historical, sdentific, 
and pbilo6q>bical sntjects, Bibles, com- 
mentaries upon tbe Holy Scriptures, a 
quarterly review, and a weekly rdigious 
journal, Sunday School books, and 
tracts,— all of which have an oxtensive 
drculation throughout the United States 
and territories. 

^' There is also a bnindi at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where all the works issued 
at New York are sMd, and some ot 
them re-published. 

^* There are many weekly papers. 
Tbese,it isbdieved, are exertinga highly 
favourable influence on tbe community.*' 

Tbe great object of tbis Book Esta- 
blishment, as of tbe one in England, is 
to spread tbe knowledge (^Chnst; and 
tbe profits of both are devoted to sacred 
objects. Transatlantic Methodism has a 
university, many colleges and schools, 
several thousands of orduned minista:8, 
and far above a million of church- 
members. 
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THE UNITAS FMTRUM, OR UNITED BRETHREN, 

COMMONLY CALLED MORAVIANS. 

BY L. D VON SCHWEINITZ, 

lATB SBNXOB 0ZV1U8 OF TBB CHUBCH OF U. T., XH B. IKEUCA. 

Revised mdenJarfftdhifBev. P. LaTbobb, Searetary to (he Brethren's OhmxJk in England. 



The Church of the Unitas Fratruh, 
or United Brethren^ oommonly called 
Moravians J was fonned by the mcend- 
ants of the Bohemian and Moratrian 
Brethren, who, bemg persecnted in their 
native conntiy for their leligioiu tenets, 
founded a colony, under the patronage 
of Count Zinzendorf, on an estate of his 
called Berthelsdorf, in Upper Lusatia, in 
the year 1722. To this oc^ony the name 
of Herrohut was given, on account of 
its situation on the southern declivity of 
a hill called the Hntberg. 

It was not until the number of emi- 
grants from Bohemia and Moravia, who 
there found an asylum, had consider- 
ably increased, and many religious per- 
sons from other quarters, attracted by 
the report of then: piety and their suf- 
ferings, had settled among them, that 
the diversity of sentiments, perceptible 
among so many zealous Christians, ori- 
ginally of different denominations, sug- 
gested to them the propriety of some 
general agreement concerning faith and 
rules of conduct. Accordingly, under 
the guidance of Count Zinzendorf, who 
from an early age had entertained an 
idea of forming a Christian community 
on the model of the primitive apostofic 
congregations, certain articles of union 
were proposed to them, which, leaving 
all the distinctive doctrines of the 
various Protestant denominations en- 
tirely out of question, recognized as 
articles of faith only tiiose tedamen- 
tal Scripture truths in which they all 
agree. At the same time, a system of 
social compact an^ church-disdpline 
was iVamcd^ resembling that of the an- 



cient church of the Moravian Brethren, 
and intended to form a society in some 
degree such as the primitive churches 
are represented to have been. 

In the course of the year 1727, all 
the inhabitants of Hermhut, after ma- 
ture consideration, adopted this social 
scheme and these statutes, under the 
name of ^' The brotherly agreement,*' 
and pledged themselves mutaally to its 
observance, and thus formed the first 
stock of 4he present society of United 
Brethren. Count Zinzendorf is often 
spoken of as the founder of the society, 
though he is properly to be regarded-- 
and is so regarded, and gratefully, by 
the Brethren themsdves — rather as the 
instrument, in the hand of God, for the 
renewal of the ancient Unity of the 
Brethren, and the restoration of its prin- 
ciples, usages, and ecdesiastical (ntlers, 
with such modifications as providential 
circumstances and past experience could 
not fiul to suggest Nor will the Breth- 
ren ever forget that to the advancement 
of its best interests, and the extension of 
its usefulness, both at home and abroad, 
he devoted his whole life, his property, 
and his great uid varied talents. It will 
be readily conceived, however, more 
eq)ecially after observing that farther 
emigrations from Bohemia and Mora- 
via were checked by the Saxon go- 
vernment at an eariy period, ti^ 
the descendants of the emigrants, at 
this day, constitute but a small portion 
of the present society. Individuals 
from almost every Protestant denomi- 
nation, coinciding in the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity common to all, 
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and professmg a desire to lead a truly 
Christian life, as members of such a 
community, nnder its peculiar regula- 
tions, were from the beginning admitted 
among them, without renouncing the 
church and creed of their fathers. On 
the contrary, to facilitate the mainte- 
nance of their connection with their 
original churches, the society expressly 
includes three different tropes or modifi- 
cations within its pale : the Lutheran, 
the Reformed, and the Moravian, which 
latter comprises all other Protestant 
denominations. Experience has proved 
that these dmerences, among persons so 
Intimately associated, vanish of them- 
selves to such a degree, that the origi- 
nal idea of these tropes is now main- 
tained only as an evidence of the prin- 
dple of their imion, while its practical 
consequences have become almost im- 
perceptible. 

The United Brethren, however, con- 
tinue strenuously to object to being 
considered a mere sect or denomina- 
tion, because their union is exclusively 
founded on general Christian doctrines, 
and their peculiarities relate solely to 
their social organization, which is in- 
tended only to facilitate their joint pur- 
pose of reducing to practice tmly Chris- 
tian principles of life and conduct. 
They consequently subscribe to no pecu- 
liar articles of faitii, confining themselves 
mainly to regulations of conduct and 
disdpline. As a body, they have at all 
times, when required by governments 
to point out their creed, professed gen- 
eral adherence to the Confession of 
Augsbui^, as most congenial to the 
views of the majority; and, although 
they do not pledge their ministers to an 
express adoption of every article, it is 
agreed among them not to insist upon 
any doctrines entirely repugnant thereto. 
They avoid discussions respecting the 
speculative truths of religion, and insist 
upon individual experience of the prac- 
tical efficacy of the Gospel, in produc- 
ing a real change of sentiment and 
conduct, as the only essentials in reli- 
gion. 

They oonuder the manifestation of 



God in Christ as intended to be the 
most beneficent revelation of the Deity 
to the human race; and in consequence, 
they make the life, merits, acts, words, 
sufferings and death of the Saviour, the 
principsd theme of their doctrine, while 
they carefully avoid entering into any 
theoretical disquisitions on the myster- 
ious essence of the Godhead, simply ad- 
hering to the words of Scripture. Ad- 
mitting the Sacred Scriptures as the 
only source of Divine Revelation, they 
nevertheless believe that the Spirit of 
God continues to lead those who be- 
lieve in Christ into all truth; not by 
revealing new doctrines, but by teach- 
ing those, who sincerely desire to learn, 
dmly better to understand and apply 
the truths which the Scriptures contain. 
They believe that, to live conformably 
to the Grospel, it is essential to aim in all 
things to fulfil the will of God. Even 
in their temporal concerns they endea- 
vour to ascertain the will of the Lord. 
They do not, indeed, expect any miracu- 
lous manifestation of bis will, but only- 
endeavour to test the purity of their 
purposes by the light of the Divine 
Word. Nothing of consequence is done 
by them, as a society, untU such an ex- 
amination has taken place: and, in 
cases of difficulty, the question is decid- 
ed by lot, to avoid the undue prepon- 
derance of influential men, and in the 
humble hope, that God will guide them 
rightly by its decision, where their 
limited understanding fJEuls them. 

In former times, the marriages of the 
members of the society were, in some 
respects, regarded as a concern of the 
Church, as it was part of their social 
agreement, that none should take place 
without the approval of the elders ; and 
the elders' consent or refusal was usually 
determmed by lot. But this custom 
has been gradually abandoned; and 
nothing is now requisite to obtain the 
consent of the elders, but a Christian 
profession and propriety of conduct in 
the parties. They consider none of 
their peculiar regdations essential, but 
all M)le to be ^tered or abandoned 
whenever it is found necessary or de- 
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sirable for the better attainment of their 
great object — the promotion of piety. 
Such alterations are effected throngh the 
mediom of their synods. 

The society early undertook to pro- 
pagate the Gospel among heathen na- 
tions. The success of their attempt in 
this respect is generally known, and a 
great proportion of their energy is at 
this day devoted to this object. In the 
prosecution thereof, cuxiumstances oc- 
curred, which, combined with the in- 
crease of their numbers, and certain 
difficulties laid in their way at Herro- 
hut, induced the society to plant colonies, 
on the plan of the parent society, in dif- 
erent parts of Germany, England, Hol- 
land, America, &c., all of which, to- 
gether, now constitute ** the Unity of the 
Brethren." Each individual colony or 
settlement, is independent in its indi- 
vidual concerns, but is under the super- 
intendence of the directing board of the 
Unity ; which superintendence, in Eng- 
land and America, is administered by 
subordinate provmcial boards, in respect 
to all things not of a general nature. 
These, however, are responsible to the 
superior board, at present seated at 
Berthelsdorf, near Hermhut, and deno- 
minated ** the Elders' conference of the 
unity." The appointment of all the 
ministers and officers of each community 
rests primarily with this board. In 
England and America, however, this 
is conmiitted to the local boards. To 
the superior board is further committed 
the direction of all general objects of the 
society, such as their missions to the 
heathen, the support of superannuated 
ministers and their widows, and the 
education of the children of such servants 
of the church as are without sufficient 
means of their own. For, as the principles 
and circumstances of the society prevent 
them from allotting a greater salary to 
any officers, than their decent maintain- 
ance requires, those among them, who 
are not possessed of property, cannot 
lay by any thing for their old age, or 
for the education of theur children ; the 
charge of these, therefore, devolves upon 
the whole community. 



The temporal affairs of each congre- 
gation are administered by one of its 
elders, with the assistance of a commit- 
tee elected periodically from among the 
members, generally by the votes of all 
the male adult communicants, or by an 
intermediate body thus elected. 

The objects for which each oommnn- 
ity has thus to provide are, the erection 
and maintenance of a place of worship, 
the support of the ministers and other 
officers in active service, of proper 
schools, and all other institutions neces- 
sary for the well-being of the commun- 
ity, and the preservation of good order; 
while the individuals composing it, are 
entirely independent in the management 
of their own concerns— each carrying 
on his particular business, for his own 
profit, and upon his own responsibility. 

A contrary impression, viz.: that 
there exists a community of goods 
among them, is still very prevalent, espe- 
cially in Americ^i. This is attributable 
to the fact, that, when their colonies 
in America were established, it was 
found necessary for some years, to con- 
centrate the efforts of all the members 
in order to maintain themselves amid 
their difficulties; and although each 
individual retained the absolute disposal 
of any property, formerly his own, their 
joint earnings, for the time, went into 
a common stock, from which the daily 
necessities were supplied. This unna- 
tural state of things, however, continued 
no longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary. Many other erroneous concep- 
tions have become prevalent, concerning 
the temporal concerns of this sodety. 
I The original members of it had nothing 
to depend on but their mdustry. Count 
Zinzendorf and some of his nearest con- 
nexions sacrificed the whole of their 
estates in the various undertakings, 
missions and colonies. As the society 
grew, certain wealthy members afforded 
Uberal aid ; but the society never had 
any actual funds, upon which they 
could depend. Individuals borrowed 
the necessary sums upon their own cre- 
dit. These funds were invested partly, 
in commercial undertakings, paitly in 
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landed estates, and yanoos mannfac- 
tores, and the profits applied to pay the 
eipsnses of the society. 

Upon the death of Count Zinzendorf, 
in 1760, it waa found that a debt had 
aoerned, greatly exoeediug the yalne of 
all the avaihible investments. A sepa- 
ration of interests now took place. 
Eadi individoal eommonity assumed a 
proportionate share of the assets and 
debts, and thenoefoward undertook the 
management of its own concerns, and 
to provide for its own necessities by 
means of an institution, operating very 
mnch in the manner of a savings- 
bank, termed the Diacony of eaeh com- 
munity. Moneys were borrowed, under 
the special superintendence of the elders 
and of the committee above mentioned, 
and invested; the proceeds went to 
defray the disbursements of that parti- 
cular community; the understanding 
being, that, if the proceeds were such 
as to leave any thing to be disposed of 
after ctefiraying its own expenses, 
sttdi surplus was to go to aid other 
communities, whose means might not 
be so ample, or to assist the general 
concenis. Thus, in many eommunkies 
of die United Brethren, certain trades 
or manufiictures are carried on for their 
individual benefit. By these means, 
together with the voluntary annual sub- 
scriptions of the members towards the 
maintenance of the ministers, and the 
support of the church and schools, the 
necessary funds are raised for defraying 
the chai^ on the particular commn- 
nities, and for certain proportionate 
contributions, which each is expected to 
furnish to that fund of the Unity, which 
is established for the support of the 
governing board of the cfacffch, of super- 
annuated ministers and their widows, as 
well as for the education of ministers' 
children. Thefunds required in each com- 
munity f(nr the purposes of police and 
public convenience, are raised by regular 
charges on the householders, assessed by 
ihB committee before mentioned. The 
assets available at the death of Count 
Zinzendorf, were put under the control of 
aspeoial board oi elders of iJie Unity, 



now called the Warden's Department, 
and the proceeds applied to discharge 
the debt before mentioned. 

The funds required for the support of 
the missions among the heathen are 
supplied by voluntary contributions. 
The greater part of the annual amount 
at the present time is furnished by per- 
sons not connected with the society. 
Some of the West India missions are, 
supported to a considerable extent by 
the offerings of the negro congregatioDs, 
the mission in Labrador by a society 
estsblished in London, in 1741, called 
the ^' Brethrens' Society for tiie further- 
ance of the Gospek** Li the United 
States, there is a Society for propagat- 
ing the Gospel among the heathen, in- 
corporated .by several states, and con- 
sisting of members of the Brethrens' 
Church. The society acquired some 
years ago consideraUe funds by the be- 
quest of one of its members. Similar 
institutions exist at Zeyst in Holland, 
and in other places on the continent. All 
these resources flow into the common 
fund, which is administered, and the 
missions in general managed by another 
d^)artment df the Board of Elders of the 
Unity, caUed the fifission Department. 
A third department of this board is 
termed the Department of the Ministry 
and of Education. This has oversight 
not only of the doctrines of the churoh, 
and the education of children generally, 
but likewise a special charge of diose 
who are educated at the public expense. 

In many of the congregations of the 
United Brethren in Gennany, Great Bri- 
tain, and America, boarding-schools for 
the education of young persons of both 
sexes are established, in which not only 
their own youth, but a great number of 
others likewise, are instructed in useful 
sciences and polite acqurements. For 
many years, these schools have main- 
tained, and still maintun, a considerable 
reputation both in Europe and America. 
At Nie^, in Upper Lusatia, the Unity 
supports a classical institution of a 
higher character, where those recdve a 
preparatory education, who intend to 
embrace the liberal protoions, or to be 
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prepared for the ministry. The hUter 
complete their stadiei at a oollese 
situated at Gardenfeld, in Silesia 
which serves the purposes of a uni- 
versity. A similar institation upon a 
smaUer scale is estaUished at Nazareth 
for the American portion of the Unitj. 
These are, properly speaking, only 
theological seminaries. Young men de- 
surous of devoting themselves to the 
medical, or other learned professions, 
necessarily resort to the public univer- 
sities of their respective countries. In 
the three departments of the Elders* 
Conference of the Unity, before aUnded 
to, taken collectively, Uie direetion of 
the whole Unity is concentrated. This 
board, however, is responsiUe to the 
Synods of the Church, which meet 
periodically, generally at intervals of 
from seven to twelve years, and from 
which all its authority emanates. They 
are composed of bishops, and certain 
other church-offioers, such as the mem- 
bers of the Elders' Ckmference of the 
Unity for the time being, and of the 
representatives chosen by each indivi- 
dual community. At these meetings, a 
revision of all the concerns of the So^ety 
and its several divinons takw place, 
and such alterations are ad(^ted as 
circumstances seem to require. They 
are terminated by the appointment of a 
new Conference of Elders of the Unity. 
The following is a sketch of the mode 
of life of the United Brethren where 
they form separate communities, which, 
however, is not always the case ; for, 
in many instances, congregations of the 
Brethren are situated in larger or 
smaller towns or villages, intermingled 
with the rest of the inhabitants; in 
which cases, many of their peculiar re- 
gdations are, of course, out of the 
question. In their separate communi- 
ties, they do not allow the permanent 
residence of any persons as honseholdiers, 
who are not members in foil oommimion, 
and who have not signed the ^* brotherly 
agreement," upon which t^eir constitu- 
tion and ^sdpline rest ; but they freely 
admit of the temporary residence among 
them, of such persona as are willing to 



conform to their external regulations. 
Accordmg to these, all kinds of amuse- 
ments, considered dangerons to strict 
morality, are fori>idden, such as balls 
dances, plays, gambling of any kind, and 
all promiscuous assemblies of the youth 
of both sexes. These, however, are not 
debarred from forming, under proper 
advice and parental superintendence, 
that acquaintance witli each other, which 
may Irad to their future matrimcmial 
eonnectioB. 

In the communities on the European 
continent, whither, to this day, many 
young persons of both sexes reeort, in 
order to beoome members of the society, 
under the influence of religions motives, 
or a desire to prepare themselves for 
missionary service amopg the heathen, 
and where, moreover, the difficulties of 
supporting a fiunily, limit the number 
of marriages, a stricter attention to this 
point beiges necessary. On this ac- 
count, the unmarried men and youths, 
not belonging to the fomilies of the 
community, reside together, under the 
care of an elder of theur own dass, in a 
building called the Single Brethren's 
House. Here ordmarily, divers trades 
and manufactures are carried on, for 
the bcsiefit of the house or of the com- 
munity, and here also, a cheap and 
convenient place is afforded for the 
board and lodging of those who are 
employed as journeymen, apprentices,^ 
or otherwise, in the fomilles belonging 
to the congregation. Special oppor- 
tunities of ^fication are there afforded 
them daily; and such a house is the 
place of resort, where the yomig men 
and boys of the families spend their 
leisure time, it b^g a general rule, 
that every member of the society shiUl 
devote himself to some useful occupa- 
tion. A simihir house, under the guid- 
ance of a female superintendent, and 
under sunilar regulations, is called the 
Smgle Sisters' House, and is the dwell- 
ing-place of all unmarried females, not 
members of any fomily , or not employed 
as household servants. Even these 
regard the Sisters' House as theur plaoe 
of resort in leimre honn* Industrioiia 
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habits. are here inculcated in the same 
way. 

la the commnnities of the United 
Brethren in Great Britain and America, 
the greater facilities for supporting fami- 
lies, and other circumstances, have super- 
seded the necessity of Smgle Brethren's 
Houses ; but they all have Sisters' Houses 
of the above description, which afford a 
comfortable asylum to aged unmarried 
females, while they furnish an oppor- 
tunity of attending to the further edu- 
cation and improvement of the female 
youth after they have left school In 
the larger communities, similar houses 
afford the same advantages to such 
widows as desire to live retired, and are 
called Widows' Houses. The indivi- 
duals residing in these establishments 
pay a small rent, by which, and by the 
sums paid for their board, the expenses 
of these houses are defrayed, assisted 
occasionally by the profits on the sale 
of ornament^ needle-work, &c., on 
which some of the inmates subsist. The 
aged and needy are supported by the 
same means. Each of the above men- 
tioned classes, — widows, single men and 
youths, single women and girls, — ^is 
placed under the special durection of 
elders of their own sex and condition, 
whose province it is to assist them with 
good advice and admonition, and to 
attend, as much as may be, to the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of each 
individual. The children of either sex are 
mider the immediate care of the super- 
intendent of the single choirs, as these 
divisions are termed. Their instruction 
in religion, and in all the necessary 
branches of human knowledge, in good 
schools, carried on separately for either 
sex, is under the special superintend- 
ence of the stated minister of each com- 
munity, and of the Board of Elders. 
The spiritual wel&re of the married 
people is also specially attended to, 
ordinarily by the minister of the con- 
gregation, and his wife. All these elders, 
of both sexes, together with the stated 
minister, to whom the preaching of the 
gospel is chiefly committed (although 
other elders who may be qualified par- 



ticipate therein), form, together with 
the persons to whom the economical con- 
cerns of the community are entrusted, 
the Elders' Conference, or Board of 
Elders, in which rests the government 
of the community, with the concurrence 
of the committee elected by the inhabi- 
tants for all temporal concerns. This 
committee superintends the observance 
of all regulations, has charge of the 
police, and decides differences between 
individuals. Matters of a general na- 
ture are submitted to a meeting of the 
whole community, consisting either of 
all male members who are of age, or of 
a council elected by them. 

Public or private meetings are held 
in some congregations every evening in 
the week. Some of these are devoted 
to the reading of portions of Scripture, 
others to the communications of accounts 
from the missionary stations, and others 
to the singing of hymns or selected 
verses. On Sunday mornings, the church 
litany is publicly read, and sermons 
are preached, which, in most places, is 
the case likewise in the afternoon or 
evening. Discourses also are delivered 
to the congregation, in which the texts 
for the day are explained, and brought 
home to the particular circumstances of 
the community. Besides these regular 
means of edification, the festivals of the 
Christian Church, such as Easter, Whit- 
suntide, Christmas, &c., are comme- 
morated in a speciad manner, as well as 
some events of peculiar interest in the 
histoiy of the society. Solenm church- 
music constitutes a a prominent feature 
of the means of edification, music in 
general being a favourable employment 
of the leisure of many. On particular 
occasions, they assemble expressly to 
listen to instrumental and vocal music, 
interspersed with hymns, in which the 
whole congregation joins, and occa- 
sionally with short addresses, while they 
partake together of a cup of cofi^, tea, 
or chocolate, and light cakes, in token 
of fellowship and brotherly union. This 
solemnity is called a Zove-Feast, and is 
in imitation of the custom of the AgapoB 
in the primitive Christian churches. The 
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Lord^s Supper is celebrated at intervals, 
generally by all commnnicant members 
together, with very solemn bat sim- 
ple rites. Easter-morning is devoted 
to a solemnity of a pecoliar kind. At 
sunrise, the congregation assembles in 
the borial-gronnd ; a service, accom- 
panied by music, is performed, expres- 
sive of the joyfiii hopes of unmortality 
and resurrection, and a solemn comme- 
moration is made of all who have, in 
the coarse of the last year, departed 
this life from among them, and ^* gone 
home to the Lord" — an expression they 
often use to designate death. Consider- 
ing the termination of the present life 
no evil, bat the entrance upon an eter- 
nal state of bliss to the sincere disciples 
of Christ, they desire to divest this event 
of all its terrors. The decease of every 
individual is announced to the commu- 
nity, in many congregations, by solemn 
music from a band of instruments. Out- 
ward appearances of mourning are dis- 
countenanced. The whole congregation 
follows the bier to the burial-ground 
(which is commonly laid out with great 
regularity and neatness), accompanied 
by a band, playing the tunes of well- 
known verses, which express the hope 
of eternal life and resurrection, and the 
corpse is deposited in the grave during 
the praying of the funeral litany. The 
preservation of purity, both of doc- 
trine and practice, is intrusted to 
the Board of Elders and its different 
members, who are to give instruction 
and admonition to those under their 
care, and make a discreet use of the 
established church-discipline. In cases 
of immoral conduct, or open disregard 
of the regulations of the society, the fol- 
lowing discipline is resorted to. If 
expostulations are unsuccessful, offen- 
ders are for a time withheld from par- 
ticipating in the holy communion, or 
called before the committee. For per- 
tinacious misconduct, or flagrant ex- 
cesses, the offender is dismissed from 
the society. 

The highest church-officers, generally 
speaking, are the Bishops, through whom 
the reg^ar snccession of oidmation, 



transmitted from the ancient Church of 
the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren, 
is preserved, and who alone are autho- 
rized to ordain ministers, though they 
possess no authority in the government 
of the church, except such as they derive 
from some other office, being most fre- 
quently presidents of some Board of 
Elders. There are also presbyters, or 
stated ministers of congregations, and 
deacons. The degree of deacon is con- 
ferred upon young ministers and mis- 
sionaries, by whidi they are authorized 
to administer the sacraments. 

Females, although elders among theur 
own sex, are never ordained ; nor have 
they a vote in the deliberations of the 
Board of Elders, which they attend for 
the sake of giving and receiving infor- 
mation. 

It now remains to give some account 
of the numbers and extent of the so- 
ciety. On the continent of Earope, 
and in Great Britain, the number of 
persons living in their different com- 
munities, or formed into societies closely 
connected with the church, does not ex- 
ceed twelve thousand, including chil- 
dren. Their number in the United 
States falls somewhat short of six thou- 
sand souls. Besides these, there are 
about three times this number of per- 
sons dispersed through Germany, Livo- 
nia, Switzerland, France, Denmaik, 
Norway, Sweden, and Holland, who 
are occasionally visited by brethren, and 
confirmed in their religious principles, 
while they have no ecclesiastical con- 
nection with the Unity. These cannot 
be considered members of the society, 
though they may maintain a spiritual 
connection with it. The numbers of 
converts from heathen nations, are re- 
gularly reported, and now exceed 69,000 
souls, comprehending all those who are 
in any way under the care of the mis- 
sionaries. Indeed it never was the ob- 
ject of the Brethren's church to attempt 
the Christianization of whole nations or 
tribes, as such must, in the majority of 
instances, be a merely nominal con- 
version. They profess to admit those 
only to the rite of baptism, who give 
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evidence of their faitb, by the change 
wrought in their life and oondact. On 
this account, they have everywhere 
introduced among their converts from 
the heathen, a discipline similar to their 
own, as far as circumstances permit. 
It would be difficult to conceive, that 
the peculiar views, and the regulations 
of a society such as that of the United 
Brethren, could ever be adopted by 
any lai'ge body of men. They are best 
calculated for small communities. Any 
one desirous of separating from the 
society meets with no hinderance. 

The following is a succinct view of 
the principal establishments of the so- 
ciety. In the United States, they have 
settlements at Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
and Lititz, in Pennsylvania, and at 
Salem, in North Carolina. Bethlehem 
is, next to the mother community at 
Hermhnt, in Germany, their largest 
establishment. Besides these, there are 
congregations at Newport, in Rhode 
Island, at New York, at Philadelphia, 
Lancaster, and York ; at Graceham in 
Maryland ; and several country congre- 
gations scattered through Pennsylvania, 
the members of which chiefly dwell on 
their plantations, but have a common 
place of worship. There are four of 
this description in North Carolina, in 
the vicinity of Salem. The whole num- 
ber of congregations is twenty-two ; of 
these there are ten village congregations, 
four city, and eight country congrega- 
tions. The number of pastors and 
assistant pastors is twenty-four; two 
bishops, two administrators, four war- 
dens, and four principals of schools. 
The total number of members, at pre- 
sent, in the United States, is about six 
thousand. 

In England, their chief settlements 
are Fulneck near Leeds, Fairfield near 
Manchester, Ockbrook near Derby. 
Congregations likewise exist in the fol- 
lowing towns and villages: — London, 
Bedford, Eimbolton, Bath, Bristol, 
Leominster, Malmesbury, Devonport 
and Haverfordwest ; Wyke Mirfield, Go- 
mersal and Baildon in Yorkshire, Dukin- 
GelA in Cheshire, Salem in Lancashire, 



Woodford in Northamptonshire, Tyther- 
ton in Wiltshure, Brockwear and Kings- 
wood in Gloucestershure, Pertenhall and 
Riseley in Bedfordshire. In Scotland, 
there is only one congregation, viz., in 
the town of Ayr. In Ireland, there are 
settlements at Gracehill near Ballymena, 
and Gracefield near Magherafelt, and 
congregations in Dublin and at Cosote- 
hili (Cavan), Ballinderry (Antrim), 
Eilwarlin and Kilkeel (Down). 

On the continent of Europe. In Ger- 
many, Hermhut near Zittau, Niesky 
near Goerlitz, Eieinwelke near Bautzen, 
Gnadenberg near Buntzlau, Gnadenfrey 
near Reichenbach, Gnadenfeld near Cosel, 
Neusaltz on the Oder, Ebersdorf near 
Lobenstein, Neudietendorf near Gotha, 
Eonigsfeld near Yillingen, Neuwied near 
Coblentz, Gnadau near Magdeburg, 
Berlin and Rixdorf. In Denmark, 
Christiansfeld (Schleswig), in Holland, 
Zeyst near Utrecht. In Russia, at 
Sarepta near Astrachan. The classical 
and theological institutions in which 
candidates for the service of the Church 
ordinarily receive their education, are, as 
already stated, at Niesky and Gnaden- 
feld. There are also boarding schools 
established at many of the foreign set- 
tlements, of which those at Neuwied on 
the Rhine, are at present the most in 
repute. In England and Ireland, there are 
lilsewise flourishing schools for youths 
of both sexes, of which those at Fulneck 
in Yorkshire, have been the longest in 
existence, and are the most important. 
In these institutions, many children of 
Christian parents belonging to other 
denominations, have, in the course of 
the past half-century, received good 
and careful education, particular atten- 
tion being paid to their religious prin- 
ciples and their moral training. 

The number of individuals in actual 
communion with the Moravian Churches, 
attached to its several congregations on 
the continent of Europe, in Great Bri- 
tain, and in North America, is estimated 
at little more than 16,000. With these 
however, are connected by a very close 
spiritual bond, a numerous company, 
amounting to at least 100,000 persons, 
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memben of other Prolestint Churohra, 
(espeflially the Lnthenui and the Re- 
mnned,) to wboM edific^oa and 
growth in grace, the Brethren'! Chnroh 
has for more th&n a century been per- 
mitted lo miabter, throngh the inBtm- 
mentoli^ of servant* appointed for that 
pnrpoee, both etationar/ and itinerant. 
This important and eitenaire nork, 
known as the work of the EUatpora., 
is carried on in almoet eveij diatrict of 
Froteetant Ginaati;, b Switierland 
and the lonth of France, in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, in Poknd, and in 
the Bn^sian Baltic proTinoea of Ijvonia 
and Eathonia. In the epiritnal care of 
the numerons Mcietiei scattered through 
theae cooDtrics, abont a bandred Breth- 
ren and Sisters are employed. In the 
United States of North America, mnch 
has been done of late yeaie, for the reli- 
^ODB ioatniction and edification of the 
myriads of emigrauti &oiu the old 



worid, who have fonnd a bonie in (he 
western states ; and in the north of Ire- 
land, similar eSbrta have been made for 
the spread of the G<xfA among tboM 
who wero " ignorant and ont of the 
way," b; means of the Brethreos' Scrip- 
tore BeadeiB* Society. 

Of the very esteneive missionary 
work, m which the Brethreos' Church 
has been engaged for a period of a hnn- 
dred and twenty years, soma porticnlars 
will be fbond io the annexed statistics. 



The I 



r of 



heathen m their oongregati(»is, now 
amoonts to fi>nr times the nomber of 
which thdr flocks at home consist, and 
it is steadily increasing. In aerenty-nine 
miaalonaiy stations, 394 minioDaries 
have the pastoral charge of about 69,000,' 
gathered from the nations ennmnated 
below, of whom 20,284 were oommimi- 
oants. At the beginning of 1851, the 
aa follow* : — 
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By rigid economy, by constant efforts 
to render the missions self-supporting, 
and becanse the missionaries forego the 
receipt of salary, the institutions are 
carried on at an annual expense of 
about £13,000; but the Brethren are 
few in number, and mostly poor, and 
are unable therefore to maintain, with- 
out much assistance such extensive mis- 
sions. They can seldom raise, them- 
selves, above a fourth part of the amount 
required. Distressing embarrassments 
have occasionally visited them, and they 
must long since have relinquished many 
of their stations, but for the bounty of 
braevoient friends, chiefly in England 
and Scotland, whose unceasing support 
can alone avert future difficulties. 



The following sketch of the origin and 
progress of the Greenland mission of the 
United Brethren, is from the pen of the 
Christian poet, James Montgomery, 
Esq., of Sheffield. Mr. Montgomery is 
a member of the Moravian Church, of 
which his parents were missionaries : — 

In order to effect the benevolent pur- 
pose of converting the Greenlanders to 
the faith of Christ, Matthew Stach, and 
his cousin. Christian Stach, proceeded 
to Copenhagen early in the spring of 
1733. Nothing can more strikingly 
exhibit the zeid of those devoted ser- 
vants of Christ, than the truly apostolic 
spirit in which they entered upon their 
arduous labours in His vineyard. They 
literally obeyed the injunction of Christ 
to His disciples, when He sent them out 
to preach the Gospel : — ^^ Take nothing 
for your journey, neither staves, nor 
scrip, neither bread, neither money, 
neiOier have two coats apiece^ "There 
was no need of much time," says one 
of them, " or expense for our equip- 
ment. Thecongregation consisted chiefly 
of poor exiles, who had not much to 
give, and we ourselves had nothing but 
thedotheson ourbacks.^* AfewshiUings 
constituted theu: pecuniary resources ; 
they travelled to Copenhagen on foot ; 
the unfavourable prospect on reachmg 
that city did not dispirit them; they 
committed their cause to God, fully 



persuaded that if their intentions were 
pleasing in His sight, He could be at no 
loss for ways and means of bringing 
them to Greenland, and of supporting 
and protecting them there. In this 
confident hope they were not disap- 
pointed; — Count Pless, First Lord of 
the Bed-chamber, interested himself for 
them : and, at his recommendation, the 
King wrote a letter, with his own hand, 
to the Rev. Hans Egede, the Danisli 
Missionary, in their behalf. 

In one of his conversations with them. 
Count Pless asked how they intended 
to maintain themselves in Greenland? 
Unacqnamted with the situation and 
climate of the country, our Missionaries 
answered, " By the labour of our hands 
and God*s blessing ;" adding, " that they 
would build a house, and cultivate a 
piece of land, that they might not be 
burdensome to any." He objected, that 
there was no timber fit for building in 
that country. " If this is the case," 
said our Brethren, " then we will dig 
a hole in the earth and lodge there." 
Astonished at their ardour in the cause 
in which they had embarked, the Count 
replied, "No, you shall not be driven 
to that extremity ; take the timber with 
you, and build a house ; accept of these 
fifty dollars for that purpose " 

When the Brethren arrived in Green- 
land, they experienced often the greatest 
difficulty in procuring a subsistence; 
they now and then earned a little by 
writing for the Danish missionaries, till 
the stock of provisions at the colony 
began to fail. By this time, however, 
they had not only learned to be satisfied 
with very mean and scanty fare, but had 
also inured themselves to the eating of 
seals* flesh, mixing up a little oatmeal 
with train-oil. Such were some of the 
hardships endured by them. Yet even 
train-oil was a delicacy, compared to 
some of the fare which the calls of hun- 
ger obliged them to use. 

The Missionaries were plsun men, 
who only knew their native tongue; 
and who, in order to acquire one of the 
most barbarous dialects upon earth, had 
to learn the Danish language first, that 
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they might avail themselves of the 
grammar of the Rev. Hans £gede. So 
successful, however, has been this mis- 
sion, that now nearly the whole of the 
Greenland population, in the neighbour- 
hood of three out of four of their settle- 
ments, is become Christian. The state 
of society is wonderfully changed, and 
spiritual instruction, through the medium 
partly of the Danish, as well as Mora- 
vian teachers, is at least as universal in 
those frozen regions as in our own 
country. Here also the desire for the 
Gospel is spreading among the heathen 
on the southern shores ; and a fourth 
settlement near Statenhuk, the southern- 
most point of Greenland, has been 
established for their benefit in faith and 
hope, and has been greatly blessed. It 
has been named Fredericksthal. 

The account of the conversion of the 
first Greenlander deserves a particular 
recital:— On the 2d of June, 1738, 
write the Missionaries, *^ many South- 
landers visited us. Brother Beck, at 
the time, was copying a translation of 
that portion of St. Luke's Gospel which 
relates the agony of our Saviour in the 
garden. He read a few sentences to 
the heathen ; and, after some conversa- 
tion with them, he gave them an account 
of the creation of the world, the fall of 
man, and his redemption by Christ. In 
speaking on the latter subject, the Spirit 
of God enabled him to enlarge, with 
more than usual energy, on the sufier- 
ings and death of our Saviour, and to 
exhort his hearers seriously to consider 
the vast expense at which Jesus had 
ransomed the souls of his people. Upon 
this, the Lord opened the heart of one 
of the company, whose name was 
Kayamak, who, stepping up to the 
table in an earnest manner, exclaimed 
*How was that? Tell me that once 
more; for I too desire to be saved.' 
These words, which were such as had 
never before been uttered by a Green- 
lander, penetrated the soul of Brother 
Beck, who, with great emotion, gave 
them a fuller account of the life and 
death of onr Saviour, and the scheme 
of salvation through Him. Some of 



the Pagans laid their hands on their 
mouth, which is their usual custom, 
when struck with amazement. On 
Kayamak an impression was made that 
was not transient, but had taken deep 
root in his heart. By means of his 
conversation, his family, (or those who 
lived in the same tent with him,) were 
brought under conviction ; and, before 
the end of the month, three large fami- 
lies came with all theur property, and 
pitched theur tents near the dwelling of 
our Brethren, * in order,' as they said, 
* to. hear the joyful news of man's re- 
demption.*"— Kayamak became emi'* 
nentiy serviceable to the missions, as a 
teadier of his countrymen, and adomed 
his Christian profession till his death. 

A great change took place, from this 
time, in the mode adopted by the 
Brethren in their endeavours to instract 
the natives. The method hitherto pur- 
sued by them, consisted, principally, in 
speaking to the heathen of the existence, 
the attributes, and perfections of God, 
and enforcing obedience to the divine 
law ; hoping, by these means, gradually 
to prepare their minds for the reception 
of the sublimer and more mysterious 
troths of the Gospel. Abstractedly 
considered, this method may appear the 
most rational; but, when reduced to 
practice, it was found wholly inefibctnaL 
For five years, the Missionaries had 
laboured in this way, and could scarcely 
obtain a patient hearing from the 
savages. Now, therefore, they deter- 
mined, in the literal sense of the words, 
to preach at once, Christ and Him 
crucified. No sooner did they declare 
unto the Greenlanders the " Word of 
Reconciliation,^* in its native sim- 
plicity, than they beheld its converting 
and saving power. This reached the 
hearts of their audience, and produced 
the most astonishing efiects. An im- 
pression was made, which opened a 
way to their consciences, and illumined 
their understandings. They remained 
no longer the stupid and brutish crea- 
tures they had once been; they felt 
they were sinners, and trembled at their 
danger; they rejoiced in the SavioVy 
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and were rendered capable of more 
exalted pleasures than those arising 
from plenty of seals, and the low grati- 
fication of sensual appetites. A sure 
foundation being thus laid in the know- 
ledge of a crucified Redeemer, the mis- 
sionaries soon found that this supplied 
thei^ young converts with a powerful 
motive to the abhorrence of sin, and the 
performance of every moral duty towards 
God and their neighbour ; taught them 
to live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world ; animated them 
with the glorious hope of life and im- 
mortality ; and gave them the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of Gknl, as 
the Creator, Preserver, and Moral Gov- 
ernor of the world, in a manner far 



more correct and influential than they 
could have hoped to attain, had they 
persevered in the first mode of instruc- 
tion. The missionaries themselves 
derived benefit from Chis new method 
of preaching. The doctrines of the 
Cross of Christ warmed, and enlivened 
their own souls in so powerful a man- 
ner, that they could address the heathen 
with uncommon liberty and fervour 
and were often astonished at each other^s 
power of utterance. In short, the hap- 
piest results have attended this practice 
not only at first, and in Greenland, but 
in every other country where the Breth- 
ren have since laboured for the conver- 
sion of the heathen. 
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THE BAPTISTS. 



BY F. A. COX, D.D., LL.D. 



The two great peculiarities of the 
Baptist denomination respects the mode 
and subjects of baptism. In the former 
they differ from the Independents, or, 
as thej are controversially called, the 
Pasdobaptists ; in the latter with the 
communions that agiee with the Church 
of England, in thinking that children 
ought to be " discreetly dipped,^^ 

In support of their views respecting 
the MODE, they maintain that the 
Greek word, of which baptism is but 
the English form, properly and exclu- 
sively signifies immersion^ and that, 
consequently, the command to baptize 



Scripture, and in the history of the 
Christian Church, have admitted this 
to be the primary signification and the 
primitive practice ; and that the use of 
the term in the modem Greek corrobo- 
rates this translation. 

2. That the circumstances attending 
the administration of the ordinance of 
baptism at the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, are equally significant and con- 
clusive. They remark that persons 
were '^ baptized in Jordan,*' (Matt. iii. 
6 ; Mark i. 9 :) " in the river Jordan," 
(Mark i. 5 ;) that baptize cannot, there- 



can only be fulfilled in this manner, fore, mean to pour, because to pour 
Hence the idea entertained by many applies to the efemeR^ not to the />er^n; 



that the application of water in any 
way, by sprinkling, pouring, or plung- 
ing, as equally legitimate, according 
to the design of the institution, they 
entirely repudiate. In the critical 
discussion of the subject, some of 
their body also zealously argue that 
immersion is not at all a mode of bap- 
tism, but is baptism itself ; on the same 



ground that to represent immersion as after having been baptized, '* went np 



a mode of immei'sion would be a pal- 
pable absurdity ; and this would seem 
obvious enough if it be admitted that 
the Greek term can only be represented 
by the word immersion. In proof of 
this, the Baptists allege — 

1. That the term is used in the sense 
of immersion throughout the whole ex- 
tent of Greek literature, as the dipping 
of a pitcher in water, dipping an arrow 
in poisonous matter, dipping a pen in 
ink ; that persons the most profoundly 
skilled in the original language of 



and in that case the water would be 
said to be poured upon the person, not 
the person poured in or into the water ; 
nor can it mean to sprinkle, for it is 
evidently needless to place a person in 
a river to sprinkle a little watet upon 
him, nor is it ever done by those who 
maintain that sprinkling is baptism. 
The Baptists also remark that Jesus, 



straightway out of the water," (Matt. iii. 
16 ;^ that *^both Philip and the eunuch 
went down into the water;" that the 
latter was baptized while there, and that 
they both came " up out of the water,'* 
( Acts viii. 38, 89 ;) circumstances which 
plainly show that to baptize is to dip 
under water ; they also refer to the ex- 
pression, " buried with Christ by bap- 
tism," as implying that in baptism 
persons were ** buried " in the water ; 
and that when the gift of the Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost, (Acts L 6,) is 
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oalled a baptism, and our Lord says of 
ills last agony, ** I have a baptism to be 
baptized widi," (Luke xii. 20 ;) there 
18 an evident allunon to the fiUness of 
that gift, and the depth of those sufifer- 
ings, both of which find an emblem in 
immersion, but none in the use of a 
little water, as in pouring or sprink- 
ling. 

But as it regards the mode of bap- 
tism, this body of Christians contend 
that they are not distinguished from 
the vast mass of the Christian world. 
They appeal to the testunonies of eminent 
divines, not of their own body, and to 
the practices of the Catholic, the old 
English Episcopal Church, and to the 
Greek and Armenian Churches of the 
present day. The following may be 
regarded as a specimen of such Psedo- 
baptist evidence on the subject: — 
'^They (the primitive Christians) led 
them into the water, and with no other 
garments but what might serve to cover 
nature, they at first laid them dawn in 
(he water as a man might be laid in 
a grave, and then they said these 
words, ^ / baptize or wash thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.' Then they raised 
them up again, and dean garments 
were put on them: firom whence 
came &e phrases of being baptized into 
Chrvtfs death ; of being buried with 
him by baptism into death , of our be- 
ing risen with Christ, and of our 
piUting on the Lord Jesus Christ ; of 
putting off the old man and putting 
on the new, (Rom. vi. 3-5 ; Col. ii. 
12, iil 1-10 ; Rom. xiii. W-^Bishop 
Burnet, Ex. zzxix. Art., p. 374. *'To 
baptize signifies to plunge, as is granted 
by all the world." — Bishop Bossuet, 
^^ The word baptize signifies to im- 
merse, and the right of immersion was 
observed by the ancient church; and 
firom these words it may be inferred 
that baptism was administered by 
plunging the whole body under water.'* 
— Calvin, Obs. on John iii. 23. ''*' The 
custom of the ancient churches was not 
sprinkling, but immersion."— jBtsAop 
Taylor. Duct, dnbit. B. iii. '' The per- 



son baptized went down into the water, 
and was, as it were, buried under it.*' — 
Bishop Pearce, Note on 1 Cor. xv. 29. 
*^ We grant that baptism, then, (in the 
primitive times,) was by washing the 
whole body. Though we have thought 
it lawful to disuse the manner of dip- 
ping, and to use less water, yet we 
presume not to change the use and sig- 
nification of it." — Baxter, On Matt. 
iiL 6. The same writer says, '* There- 
fore, in our baptism, we are dipped 
under water, as signifying we are 
dead and buried to »'n.'*--On Rom. 
vi. 4. ^* It bemg so expressly declared 
here (Rom. vi. 4, and Col. iL 12) that 
we are buried with Christ in baptism, 
by being buried under water, and the 
argument to oblige us to a conformity 
to his death by dying to sin being 
taken hence, and this immersion being 
religiously observed bt all Chbistiaks 
FOB THIRTEEN CENTURIES, and ap- 
proved by our church, and the change 
of it into sprinkling, even without any 
allowance from the Author of the insti- 
tution, or any license from any council 
of the church, being that which the 
Romanist still urgeth to justify his re- 
fusal of the cup to the laity, if it were 
to be wished that this custom might 
again be of general use." — Whitby. 
Note on Rome vi. 4. *^ In England, of 
late years, I ever thought the parson 
baptized his own fingers, rather than 
the child.*' — Selden, " It is certain 
that, in the words of Rom. vi. 3, 4, 
there is an allusion to the maimer of 
baptism, which was by immersion,^^ — 
Whitejield, Eighteen Sermons. **• ^ Bu- 
ried with hun in baptism.' It seems 
the part of candour to confess that here 
is an allusion to the manner of baptiz- 
ing by immersion, as most usual in 
those early times." — Doddridge, The 
same excellent virriter, noticing the case 
of Philip and the eunuch, says, ^^ It 
would be very unnatural to suppose that 
they went down into the water, merely 
that Philip might take up a little water 
in his hand to pour on the eunuch.** 
*^ Mary Welsh, aged eleven days, was 
baptized, according to the first church. 
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and the rule of the Charch of England, 
by immersion^ — Wesley, Journal of 
the time be passed in Georgia. 

It Tvoold be exceedingly easy to add 
to these statements multitudes of similar 
testimonies ; such as that of 

Beza, — ** Christ commanded i^ to 
be baptized, by which word it ia certain 
immersion is signified ;" — or, 

Vitringa, — " The act of baptising is 
the immersion of believers in water; 
this expresses the force of the word ; 
thus also it was performed by Christ 
and his apostles ;" — or, 

Salmasius. — ^'Baptism is immer- 
sion, and was administered in ancient 
times according to the force and mean- 
ing of the word ;" — or. 

Archbishop TUlotson. — " Anciently, 
those who were baptized were im- 
mersed and buried in the water, to re- 
present their death to sin, and then did 
rise up again out of the water, to sig- 
nify their entrance upon a new life, and 
to these customs the apostle alludes, Ro- 
mans vi. 2-6 ;"— or, 

Dr, Campbell. — " The word baptize, 
both in sacred writers and classical, 
signifies to dip, to plunge, to immerse." 

The words of Martin Luther are re- 
markable: — ^'I could wish that such 
as are to be baptized should be com- 
pletely immersed into water, according 
to the meaning of the word, and the 
signification of the ordinance ; not be- 
cause I think it necessary, but it would 
be beautiful to have a full and perfect 
sign of so perfect and full a thing ; as 
also, without doubt, it was instituted 
by Christ." 

With regard to the subjects of 
baptism, the distinction of the Baptists 
from other denominations of Christians 
is, that they require a personal profes- 
sion of faith in Christ as an indispen- 
sable requisite to the ordinance. They 
insist on the absolutely personal nature 
of true religion, which in none of its 
acts can be performed by proxy, or 
that thpse who are unconscious, as in- 
fants, of what is done can be members 
of the Christian Church, or competent 
to its institutions; that, in fact, the 



concurrence of the sanctified mind it 
the essential element of all Christian 
obedience. One of their writers asks, 
as all do in one form of expression or 
another, *^ Ought the profession of 
Christianity to be a matter of mere im- 
position, or a matter of fi^e conviction 
and choice ? and if religion be personal, 
all religious acts and ordinances mnst- 
be so ? It is pUdn that acts and ordi- 
nances of a different description would 
be out of harmony with the character 
of religion itself." . . . . ^' Believers, 
and believers only," it is further said, 
'*wjio have been convinced by the 
Word and Spurit of God that they are 
in a sinful and dangerous condition, and 
who have been guided by the same 
Word and Spirit to the Lord Jesna 
Christ, as a Redeemer able and wiUing 
to forgive, and sanctify, and save them; 
these, and these only, are the proper 
subjects for the significant and solemn 
ordinance of baptism." 

The Baptists plead the various in- 
stances recorded in the New Testament 
as confirmatory of their views of what 
they distinctively denominate ^^ be- 
lievers* baptism," as exclusively theirs. 

Those baptized by John confessed 
their sins, (Matt. iii. G.) The Lord 
Jesus Christ gave the command to 
teach and baptize. (Matt, xxviii. 19 ; 
Mark xvi. 15, 16.) At the day of Pen- 
tecost, they who gladly received the 
word were baptized, and they after- 
wards continued steadfastly in the 
Apostles* doctrine and fellowship. (Acts 
ii. 41, 42, 47.) At Samaria, those 
who believed were baptized, both men 
and women. (Acts viii. 12.) The 
eunuch openly avowed his faith, (in 
reply to Philip*s statement — If thoa 
believest with all thine heart thou 
mayest,) and went down into the wa- 
ter and was baptized. (Acts viii. 35, 
39.) Saul of Tarsus, after his sight was 
restored, and he had received the Holy 
Ghost, arose and was baptized. (Acta 
ix. 17, 18.) Cornelius and his friends 
heard Peter, received the Holy Ghost, 
and were baptized. (Acta z. 44-48.) 
Lydia heard Paul and Silas ; the Lord 
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Opened her heart, and she was baptized, 
and her hoiuehold. Paul afterwards 
went to her bouse and comforted the 
brethren. (Acts xvl 14, 16, 40.) The 
julor, and all his honse, heard the 
word, and were baptized, bdieving and 
rgoicing in God. (Acts xvi. 32, 34.) 
<>i8pns, and all his honse, and many 
Corinthians, heard, believed, and were 
baptized. (Acts xviiL 8.) The disciples 
of Ephesns heard and were baptized. 
(Acts xix. 5.) The honsehold of Ste- 
phanns, baptized by Fanl, were the 
ftvt fmits of Achaia, and addicted 
themselves to the ministry of the saints. 
(lCor.il6; xvi. 16.) 

In opposition to many who deny the 
perpetnity of baptism, the Baptists 
maintain that the ordinance is as obli- 
gatory at the present time as it was 
at its first institution; assigning the 
following reasons for this persuasion : — 

1. Tbit baptism was divinely insti- 
tuted as an ordinance of the Christian 
religion, and administered by inspired 
apostles to both Jews and (Gentiles, is 
plain from the preceding remarks. 

2. There is no intunation that the 
law of baptism was designed to be re- 
stricted to any nation, or limited to any 
period of time. It is a general law, 
without any restriction, except that 
which refers to character — "he that 
believeth.** 

3. A Divine law must continue obli- 
gatory until it is repealed by Divine 
authority. There is no intimation in 
the Scriptures that the law of baptism 
has been repealed, and therefore there 
18 no reason to suppose its obligation 
has ceased. 

4. The permanent duration of the 
ordinance is plainly implied in the pro- 
mise, ^'Lo, I am with you always, 
even to the end of the world." (Matt 
xxviii. 19, 20.) This important pro- 
mise was given at the time the ordi- 
nance was instituted, and it plainly 
supposes the continuance of baptism 
** even to (he end of the world,** 

6. Baptism is connected with the 

most important doctrines, duties, and 

privilegea of the Gospel. The Saviour 



connects it with the doctrine of tiie 
Trinity; preaching and believing the 
Gospel ; fulfilling sdl righteousness ; and 
the promise of sidvafion. (Matt. iiL 16 ; 
xxvui. 19 ; Mark xvL 16.) Paul con- 
nects it with the death, burial, and 
resurrection of Christ; with the be- 
liever's dying unto sin, living unto 
€rod, and putting on Christ (Bom. vi. 
3, 4; GaJ. iii. 27.) He connects it 
also with ** one body, one Spirit, one 
hope, one Lord, one &ith, one God and 
Father of all." (Eph. iv. 4-6.) Peter 
connects it with the ^'remission of sins.*' 
(Acts ii. 38.) And also with salvation 
and a good conscience. (1 Peter iii. 21.) 
To discontinue the ordinance would be 
to dissolve its connection with all these 
doctrines, duties, and privileges. And 
who, without authority fix)m the Divine 
Author of the institution, can do this 
with impunity? 

6. Baptism answers all the purposes 
at this day which it answered in the 
first age of Christianity, and these are 
as nec^iful now as they were then. No 
reason can be assigned for the observ- 
ance of the ordinance in the Apostles* 
days, which will not apply in all its 
force to believers in every age of the 
Christian Church. 

7. The above considerations afibrd 
incontestible proof of the perpetuity of 
Christian baptism, and show that its 
observance is as obligatory at present 
as it was in the days of the Apostles ; 
and that it will continue to be as ob- 
bligatory until the consummation of all 
things. 

8. It being thus evident fit)m the 
Scriptures that baptism is designed by the 
Head of the Church to be co-existent with 
the Gospel system, as a constituent part 
of it, and co-extensive with repentance 
toward God and faith toward the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; it is manifestly a great 
error to imagine that the obligation to 
baptism has ceased. There is not the 
slightest foundation for such opinion ; 
against it there is the strongest evi- 
dence. Should this fall into the hands 
of any who dispute this statement, we 
would entreat them seriondy to consider 
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whether thej are not, through their 
mistaken opinions regarding the per- 
petuity of water baptism, doing great 
disbononr to the Saviour by disdbeying 
hiB command, and to the Holy Spirit, 
by rejecting his written will, in setting 
aside what the Scriptures so plainly 
teach to be binding on all believers to 
the end of the world. 

9. To suppose that the necessity of 
water baptism is superseded by the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, is mani- 
festly erroneous on two accounts : — 

First: There is now, in the Scriptu- 
ral sense of the words, no baptism of 
the Spirit, No miraculous gift, no 
converting operation, no sanctifying in- 
fluence of the Spirit, is ever, by the 
inspired writers, called the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, except what took place 
on the day of Pentecost, and at the first 
callmg of the Gentiles in the house of 
Cornelius. On these two occasions the 
promise of baptism in the Holy Ghost 
was fulfilled, and in reference to no 
other events do the sacred writers 
speak of the baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
The bestowment of the Spirit on these 
two occasions is quite different from 
every former and every subsequent be- 
stowment of the Spirit, so far as our 
knowledge extends. As the Word of 
God mentions do other baptism in the 
Holy Ghost than what took place at 
Pentecost, and in the house of Corne- 
lius, we have no warrant to expect the 
Scriptural baptism of the Spirit in the 
present day. We may, indeed, expe- 
rience the converting and sanctifying 
influences of the Holy Spirit, but these 
influences are not the Scriptural bap- 
tism of the Spirit, nor ought we to call 
them the baptism of the Spirit. But if 
there is now, in the Scriptural sense, 
no baptism of the Spirit, how can we 
reasonably suppose that baptism in 
water is rendered unnecessary by our 
being baptized in the Spirit? 

Secondly: But supposing every be- 
liever was as truly baptized in the Holy 
Ghost as Cornelius was, this would in 
no wise diminish his obligations to be 
baptized in water. Did not the Apostle 



Peter oonmumd the Pentecostal converts 
to be biqvtized? And is it not expressly 
recorded that they were baptized? Did 
not the same inspued Apostle command 
ComeHns and his friends to be baptized 
in water, and assign their being baptized 
in the Holy Ghost as a reason for their 
being baptized in water? *'Can any 
man forbid water, that these should not 
be baptized, who have received the 
Holy Ghost as well as we ?" Is it not 
passing strange that what an inspired 
Apostle urged as a reason for the o&- 
servance of water baptism, should be 
adduced by some professing Christians 
as a reason for their neglect of that 
baptism ? 

Having stated the principles, we pro- 
ceed to a brief history of the Baptists. 
They claim for themselves the highest 
antiquity, inasmaoh as they plead 
apostolic authority and practice, and 
find multitudes fix>m the earliest times 
who have maintained their sentiments, 
and administered the ordmances of re- 
ligion in the same manner. Mosheim 
states that the ^^ true origin of that 
sect which acquired the denomination 
of Anabaptists, is hidden in the depths 
of antiquity;" and Cardinal Hosius, 
chairman of the Council of Trent, in 
1555, says, ^*if the truth of religion 
were to be judged of by the readiness 
and cheerfulness which a man of any 
sect shows in suffering, then the opinions 
and persuasions of no sect can be truer 
or surer than those of the Anabaptists ; 
since there have been none for twelve 
hundred years past, that have been 
more grievously punished." Bishop 
Burgess remarks, that the early British 
churches bore a striking resemblance to 
the model institution at Jerusalem." 

It must be observed that the denomi- 
nation of Baptists as at present existing, 
regard the term Anabaptists as a term 
of reproach, because it seems to identify 
them with' the Anabaptists of Munster, 
who were guilty of great excesses at the 
time of the Beformation in Germany, 
and adopted sentiments which they 
entirely disclaim. The only point in 
which there seems to be an agreement, 
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is that of the rejection of infant baptism. 
The Baptists only baptize those whom 
they oonoeive to have been unbaptized 
before, because they deny the validity 
of any b£q)tism which is not practised 
by immersion, and on a personal pro- 
fession of fiuth in Christ. 

Christianity was introduced into Bri- 
tain in the ^rst century, probably by 
Chiudia, a lady of Wales, who was con- 
verted by Paul at Rome ; and daring 
the second century, it made considerable 
advances. Several churches were formed 
which suffered severely from the perse- 
cuting edicts of Diocletian. They main- 
tained however then: Christian integrity 
and purity; but under the patronage of 
the State in the person of Constantine, 
they became corrupt and relapsed into 
Pelagianism. A considerable number 
however were reclaimed through the 
labours of two Wdchmen, and were 
rebaptized in the river Allen, near 
Chester, about a.d. 410. Thirty years 
afterwards, immorality prevailed to such 
an extent, that the more pious with- 
drew into solitudes, while the rest 
united their system with that of Druid- 
ism. The main body of the Christian 
church, as Dr. Thomas Fuller relates, 
was located in Wales. 

Such was the general condition of 
eedesiasticalsodety when Austin reached 
Britam, by whose influence ten thousand 
persons were converted to that church, 
and on Christmas Day, a.d. 598, were 
baptized in the river Swale, near York. 
In this there was no compulsion, each 
one being left to act voluntarily. Austin 
sent into Wales to the origmal pas- 
tors and churches, but after several 
conferences, they declined his proposal 
to baptize children or minors. Many 
of the Welch churches were destroyed 
by military force, and a fierce contro- 
versy arose between the ancient British 
Chrutians, and the converts of Austin 
on the proper subjects of baptism, which 
was of long continuance. Neither 
Constantino, nor the sons of Sebert, the 
Christian kkig of the East Saxons were 
baptized in in£uicy. The history of 
the first baptism in EngUmd by Bede, 



is an exact counterpart of the histories 
of baptisms in the £ast, when converts 
were immersed in rivers or in the sea. 
Neither Gildus nor Bede furnish evidence 
of infant baptism for the first six cen- 
turies. 

Saxon Christianity relapsed into all 
but Paganism ; but siter three centuries, 
the Baptists again emerged from ob- 
scurity. 

Collier tells us that the confused state 
of the country allowed some of the 
Waldenses or Albigenses of the eleventh 
century to visit it. They were so suc- 
cessful among all classes, that William 
the Conqueror became alarmed, and 
decreed, says Newton, *^ that those who 
denied the Pope should not trade with 
his subjects." 

Another colony of people, belonging 
to a numerous sect of fanatics, says 
Lingard, ^^ who infested the north of 
Italy, Gaul, and Germany, and who 
were called Puritans," is said to have 
come into England. Usher calls them 
Waldenses, from Aquitaui; Spelman 
calls them Publicans, (Paulicians,) but 
says they were the same as the W'al- 
denses. They gained ground, and 
spread themselves and their doctrines 
sJl over Europe. They laboured to win 
souls to Christ, and were guided only 
by the Word of God. They rejected all 
the Roman ceremonies, refused to bap- 
tize infants, and preached against the 
Pope. Thu1;y of these were put to 
death near Oxford. The remainder of 
them worshipped in private, until Henry 
II. came to the throne, in 1158, when, 
from the mildness of his measures, they 
appeared again publicly. It was now 
discovered that these people had several 
houses of the Albigensian order in Eng- 
land. Collier observes, wherever this 
heresy prevailed, the churches were 
either scandalously neglected or pulled 
down. In&nts, Hoveden tells us, were 
not baptized by them. The conflicts 
between the sovereigns of this kingdom 
and the archbishops, during the twelfth 
and thuteenth centuries, permitted the 
Baptists to propagate then: sentiments 
very extensivelya unmolested. The 
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sword not being in the hand of the 
clergy, they employed the friars to 
preach down heresy ; but their conduct 
disgusted the people. 

The English Baptists were much re- 
vived and increased by the visit of 
Walter Lollard, a Dutchman. *^ He 
was remarkable,'* says Mosheim, *^ fpr 
his eloquence and writings." He was 
an eminent barb or pastor among the 
Begherds, in Germany, who. Dr. Wall 
says, baptized anew all who came over 
to their party. He was in sentiment 
the same as Peter de Bruis. About 
this period, 1338, colonies of weavers, 
Waldenses, came into the county of 
Norfolk. These people made little noise, 
though they existed in almost all the 
countries of Europe. Although the 
same in religious views as the Paterines, 
Picards, and Waldenses, they were now, 
says Hallam, called Lollards. There 
had appeared in England, up to this 
time, about twenty good men, preachers 
of the Gospel, so that the soil was pre- 
pared. Sir James Mackintosh says, for 
after reformers. The Baptists now 
adopted a plan of dropping their written 
sentiments against popery in the way 
of the members of Parliament. In 
1368, thirty errors in matters of religion 
were charged on the people in the 
neighbourhood of Canterbury ; one was, 
Du Pin tells us, that children could be 
saved without water baptism; but 
none, says Fox, gave baptism to chil- 
dren at this time but for salvation. 

Their numbers and decided hostility 
to the hierarchy aroused their adver- 
saries to adopt severe measures ; and in 
1400, a law was passed, sentencmg 
Lollards to be burned to death. In 
Norfolk they abounded, and there they 
suffered severely. Bonnar asked where 
the church was before Luther ? Fox 
says, the answer might have been, 
" Among the Lollards in the diocese of 
Norwicli." The first martyr under this 
law was Sir William Sawtre, who was 
of Baptist sentunents. Still the Bible- 
men increased, and became dangerous 
to the Church. It is said they amounted 
to one hundred thovsand. 



The printing of the Scriptures called 
forth Colet, Latimer, and others, to 
preach publicly, which aided the Bible- 
men, and led the way to the changes 
made by Henry YIII. Tyndale's New 
Testament threw a flood of light upon 
the English nation. The kuig's mis- 
understanding with the Pope led him to 
relieve and encourage the Lollards 
everywhere; and their brethren, with 
foreigners of every sentiment, flocked 
into England to enjoy liberty, and 
strengthen true religion. A book' of the 
Lollards, entitled ''The Sum of the 
Scriptures,*' was examined by the arch- 
bishop; he condemned the party who 
circulated it, for denying the baptism 
of the Church. Fourteen Mennonite 
brethren suffered death cheerfully ; and 
the reproach of Anahaptkm now sup- 
planted that of the word LoUardism. 
These martyrdoms did not check then: 
sentiments, but rather led men to inves- 
tigate them ; and such was the alarm 
of the clergy, that a convocation was 
called, seventy-six of their alleged errors 
condemned, and measures devised for 
then- suppression. 

Under Edward, the penal laws were 
repealed; the prisons were thrown open; 
and many who had expatriated them- 
selves returned. The island was now 
divided into three religious sections, the 
Baptists, the Episcopalians of Rome, 
and the rigid Reformers from Geneva ; 
these all had liberty to speak and print 
The Baptists were soon charged with 
proselytizing; and they became. Bishop 
Burnet says, very numerous in England. 
The clergy, not having the control of 
the sword, published then: views on 
baptism; but the Baptists replied, 
'^Childi*en are of Christ's kingdom 
without water," (Luke xviii. 16.) So 
numerous were the Baptists, that in one 
town five hundred were said to live ; 
and, as books did not answer the in- 
tended purpose, a commission was in- 
trusted to Cranmer for their suppression* 
which entailed sufferings on many. The 
general pardon of 1550 agam excepted 
the Baptists; the churches in Kent were 
disturbed,and8omeeminent men suffered. 
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On Qneen Mary*8 accession to tbe 
throne, all statutes in favour of the 
Protestant religion were repealed. Many 
Nonconformists left the kingdom, but 
some exposed, to use Calvin^s language, 
the fopperies of the hierarchy of Eng- 
land, which awakened the revenge of 
Mary *s council. Measures were devised 
to stay Anabaptism; these brethren, 
notwithstandmg, boldly declared, 1st, — 
That infant baptism was anti-Scriptural. 
2d, — That it originated with popery; 
and, 3d, — That Christ commanded 
teaching to go before baptism. Mary's 
anger spent itself more particularly on 
the reformers. 

Elizabeth's reign promised liberty, 
but the conflictnig opinions of the nation 
on the subject of rdigion reflected, she 
thought, on her prerogative. Not 
having succeeded in silencing the Bap- 
tists by proclamation, she commanded 
all Anabaptists to depart out of the 
kingdom within twenty-one days. 

On Queen Elizabeth's demise, James, 
king of Scotland, was welcomed to the 
throne. In Scotland he had experienced 
interruptions in his councib from the 
national clergy ; and in his new situa- 
tion many of these refused subscription 
to his articles of religion. To these 
indomitable spirits, James observed, 
** Tour scruples have a strong tincture 
of Anabaptism." The king subse- 
quently refused all concessions to Non- 
conformists. 

The misrepresentations by which the 
Fssdobaptists assailed the sentiments of 
tlie Baptists at this period in reference 
to infant salvation were well calculated 
to prejudice their cause. The Menno- 
nite brethren, or family of love, who had 
for half a century maintained their posi- 
tion in the kingdom, memorialized the 
king on these misrepresentations, hoping, 
from his inaugural declaration, to obtain 
protection ; but their prayer was disre- 
garded, and their situation became 
increasingly critical Mr. Wightman, 
a Baptist, was convicted of divers here- 
nes, December 14th, 1611, and was 
burnt soon after. Thus the first and 
tbe last martyn in England were Bap- 



tists. Mr. Smyth, a leading minister 
among the Baptists, and his brethren, 
were the first to publish a work against 
persecution. It was entitled, ^^Perse- 
cution Judged and Condemned." This 
book was dedicated ^^ to all that truly 
wish Jerusalem's prosperity and Baby- 
lon's destruction." It is well written : 
it mentions the long and harassing suf- 
ferings which the Baptists had been 
exposed to, and the patience with which 
they had endured them. In further 
vindication of their views, a Dutch 
work was translated, entitled, ^^A plain 
and well-grounded Treatise concerning 
Baptism." The contents of this little 
book occasioned considerable alarm, and 
the council was prevailed on to issue a 
proclamation against the Baptists and 
their books. They once more appealed 
to the king ; avowed nobly their pecu- 
liarities, represented the hardships and 
grievances they had endm^ed under his 
government, and entreated some miti- 
gation of his measures. Their appeal, 
however, proved of no avail. 

Charles the First, in 1625, succeeded 
to the throne of his father. Many 
Baptists, among others, who are nsually 
denominated 2'he Puritan fathers^ hsid 
abeady left England, and fled to 
America. 

"Early in the sixteenth century," 
writes Mr. Magoon, " in England, Sir 
Edward Coke, being in Church, where 
lawyers went in those early times, he 
one day discovered a lad taking notes 
during service. Being pleased with the 
modest worth of the lad, he asked his 
parents to permit him to educate their 
emulative son. Coke sent him to 
Oxford University. He drank from 
the fountains of knowledge, and in 
those draughts he found 

* The sober certainty of waking bliss.' 

" ' As the hart panteth for the water 
brooks,' he longed for the wisdom that 
rouses the might which so often and so 
long slumbers in a peasant's arm. He 
communed with the past and with his 
own startling thoughts. He summoned 
around him the venerable sages of an- 
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tiquity, and in their presence made a 
feast of fat things. 

* A perpetnal feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no rade surfeit relgna ' 

" At the fount of holiest instruction 
he cleared his vision; and from the 
mount of contemplation, breathed in 
worlds to wliich the heaven of heavens 
is but a veil. 

'* But his soul was too free for the 
peace of his sycophantic associates ; his 
principles were too philanthropic for the 
selfishness of that age; the doctrines 
which he scorned to disavow, were too 
noble for Old England, — and he sought 
an asylum among the icy rocks of this 
wilderness world. He came, and was 
driven from the society of white men, 
through wintry storms and savages 
more lenient than interested factions, to 
plant the first free colony in America. 
That boy was the founder of Rhode 
Island ; that man was the patriot who 
stooped his anointed head as low as 
death for universal rights, and ever 

* Fonght to protect, and conquered but to bless;' 

that Christian was Roger Williams, 
the first who pleaded for liberty of con- 
science in this country, and who became 
the pioneer of religious liberty for the 
world." 

Governor Hopkins, every way quali- 
fied to speak on this subject, says : — 

"Roger Williams justly claims the 
honour of having been the first legisla- 
tor in the world, in its latter ages, that 
fully and effectually provided for and 
established a full, free, and absolute 
liberty of conscience." 

The late Dr. W. £. Channing passed 
the following eulogium upon him : — 

" Other communities have taken pride 
in tracing their origin to heroes and 
conquerors. I boast more of Roger 
Williams, the founder of my native 
State. The triumph which he gained 
over the prejudices of his age was, in 
the view of reason, more glorious than 
the bloody victories which stain almost 
every page of history; and his more 
generous exposition of the rights of con- 



science, of the mdependence of religion 
on the magistrate, than had been 
adopted before his time, gives him a 
rank among the lights and benefactors 
of the world. When I think of him as 
penetrating the wilderness, not only 
that he might worship God according 
to his own convictions of truth and duty, 
but that he might prepare an asylum 
where the persecuted of all sects might 
enjoy the same religious freedom, I see 
in him as perfect an example of the 
spirit of liberty as any age has fur- 
nished. 

" Venerable confessor in the cause of 
fi'eedom and truth ! May his name be 
precious and immortal ! May his spirit 
never die in the community which he 
founded! May the obscurest indivi- 
dual, and the most unpopular sect or 
party, never be denied those rights of 
free investigation, of free utterance of 
their convictions, on which this state is 
established ! " 

Roger Williams was bom in Wales, 
about the year 1599, of humble paren- 
tage. His education, under the patron- 
age of Sir Edward Coke, has been 
already referred to : he received ordina- 
tion in the Church of England, but 
having embraced Puritan principles, and 
therefore become opposed to all ecclesi- 
astical tyranny, he sailed with his wife 
to this country, Dec. 1, 1630, and ar- 
rived at Nantasket, Feb. 5th following. 
He was soon after invited to become an 
assistant minister at Salem, and com- 
menced his ministry in that town. 

When it became known that he had 
embraced the views of the Baptists, he 
was banished; and sought from the 
Indians the rights denied to him by 
Christians. In Rhode Island he estab- 
lished the first State in the world 
founded on the broad principles of full 
religious freedom. He had been pre- 
viously accused of " embracing princi- 
ples which tended to Anabaptism ;'* and 
in March, 1089, he was baptized by one 
of his brethren, and then he baptized 
about ten more. Here was formed the 
first Baptist church in America. 
In tl]« third volume of the American 
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Christian Review, the object of the 
writer is to show the inflaence exerted 
by the Baptist denomination on the ex- 
tension of religions liberty. Having 
shown the intolerance of very many of 
the first Puritan fathers, the nature of 
the charter which Williams obtained for 
Rhode Island, and the noble course of 
conduct which the early inhabitants of 
that State pursued, he goes on to 
say: — 

" In February, 1785, a law for the 
establishment and support of religion 
was passed in Grcorgia, through the in- 
fluence of the Episcopalians. It em- 
braced all denominations, and gave all 
equal privileges ; but in May, the Bap- 
tists remonstrated against it, — sent two 
messengers to the Legislature, and the 
next session it was repealed. In both 
mmisters and members, they were much 
more numerous than any other denomi- 
nation. Their preachers might have 
occupied every neighbourhood, and 
lived upon the public treasury; but 
no, — they knew that Christ's " king- 
dom is not of this world,'' and believed 
that any dependence on the civil power 
for its support tends to corrupt the pu- 
rity and pristine loveliness of religion. 
They therefore preferred to pine in po- 
verty, as many of them did, and prevent 
an unholy marriage between the Church 
of Christ and the civil authority. The 
overthrow of all the above-named odious 
laws is to be attributed to their unre- 
mitting efforts: they generally struck 
the first blow, and thus inspired the 
other sects with their own intrepidity. 
It is owing to their sentiments, chiefly, 
as the friends of religious liberty, that 
no law abridging the freedom of thought 
or opinion, touching religious worship, 
is now in force to disgrace our statute 
books. It is not here asserted, that but 
for their efforts, a system of persecution, 
cruel and relentless as that of Mary of 
England, or Catherine de Medicis of 
Fhince, would now have obtained in 
these United States ; but it is asserted, 
that the Baptists have successfully pro- 
pagated their sentiments on the subject 
of religious liberty, at the cost of suffer- 



ing in property, in person, in limb, and 
in life. Let the sacrifice be ever so 
great, they have always freely made it, 
in testimony of then: indignation against 
laws which would fetter the conscience. 
Their opposition to tyranny was im- 
placable, and it mattered not whether 
the intention was to tax the people 
without representation, or to give to 
the civil magistrate authority to settle 
religious questions by the sword: in 
either case, it met in every Baptist an 
irreconcilable foe. 

" The question may be asked, how 
should this denomination, in its senti- 
ments of religious liberty, be so much 
m advance of the age ? The form of 
church government established by the 
Puritans, was a pure democracy, and 
essentially that of the Baptists., ' True ; 
but in the reception of members, the 
two denominations differ widely: while 
a large portion of the former come into 
the church by birth, the latter enter on 
their own responsibility. They feel 
that they have rights, and prize them. 
One feature in the polity of the former 
renders it a kind of parental govern- 
ment, authorized to mould the opinions 
of its subjects before they are able to 
discern them. But, from the first, the 
Baptists seem to have perceived the 
truth on this subject. Whether they 
derived it from particular texts, or from 
the general principles of the Bible, it is 
not now for us to inquire. Their know- 
ledge on this subject is coeval with their 
existence as a distinct people. Beligious 
liberty is a Baptist watchword, a kind 
of talisman, which operates like a charm, 
and nerves every man for action. 

^^Involuntary respect goes forth to 
the man who brings to light some great 
and useful truth in the sciences or in 
the arts. Such was the discovery of the 
art of printing, — the power and uses of 
steam, — ^the true theory of the solar 
system : but what are these in compari- 
son with the great moral truth which the 
Baptists have held forth before the pub- 
lic eye for centuries? — a truth without 
which life would be a burden, and civil 
liberty bat a mook|ry. Nor is this all. 
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While the Baptists have always de- 
fended the principles of religious liberty, 
they have never violated them. They 
have had but one opportunity of form- 
ing a system of civil government, and 
they so formed it as to create an era in 
the history of civilization. In the little 
Baptist State of Rhode Island was the 
experiment first attempted of leaving 
religion wholly to herself, unprotected 
and unsustained by the civil arm. The 
principles which were here firat planted, 
have taken root in other lands, and 
have borne abundant fruit The world 
is coming nearer to the opinions of fio- 
^er Williams: and so universally are 
his sentiments now adopted in this 
country, that, like other successful phi- 
losophers, he is likely himself to be lost 
in the blaze of his own discovery." 

The Baptists never persecuted any for 
holding sentiments different from their 
own. The people who could furnish 
such men as Roger Williams, a man 
who could persuade even Charles I. to 
favour toleration, and to charter entire 
freedom — who could furnish a General 
Harrison to Cromwell's army, and in- 
duce Baxter to tell us " the Anabaptists 
were Oliver's favourites in conflict, and 
they ai*e a godly set of men" — who 
eould provide one of their members to 
give, in the British House of Commons, 
the casting vote which sent for William 
III. of Orange, and thus produced the 
Revolution of 1688 ; — and as the Bap- 
tist congregation who gave to Jefferson 
the idea of the mode of governing the 
United States, — can never be likely to 
be otherwise than the friends of liberty, 
civil and religious. 

The Baptists constitute the largest 
section of the ecclesiastical body in the 
United States, but both there and in 
England retain their entire independency 
as individual churches. Nothing that 
professes the character of ecclesiastical 
authority, as councils and sjrnods, is 
admitted amongst them ; but in Ame- 
rica they have conventions, besides an- 
nual associations, and in England, asso- 
ciations. Conventions aro larger ga- 
therings than associations, and consist 



of meetings of ministers and delegates 
fh)m churohes, associations, and public 
societies, sometimes from every part of 
an entire State, and sometimes from 
other States. A series of meetings is 
then held for the transaction of business 
relating to public societies and institu- 
tions. Sermons aro preached, platform 
meetings held, various committees 
formed, and reports prepared and read. 
For moro than thirty years the Baptists 
held a Triennial Convention, by dele- 
gates from every part of the United 
States, professedly to transact the busi- 
ness of the Foreign Missions ; but the 
growth of the body, the vast extent of 
the country, and other circumstances, 
have occasioned their discontinuance, 
and all the societies now arrange for 
annual assodations, in which each set- 
tles its own affairs. Associations^ as 
held in England, consist of meetings of 
churches by delegation, once a year, 
chiefly for the purpose of mutual edifi- 
cation and Christian intercourse, to fur- 
nish accounts of the society, increase or 
decrease of churches, and to provide 
certain sums for distribution among the 
poorer pastors. These are properly dis- 
trict meetings, comprising in each from 
eight to twelve or fifteen churches. 

There has been formed in England 
within the present century (in 1812) 
what is termed the "Baptist Union." 
It consists of upwards of a thousand 
churches, in nominal connection with 
each other ; that is, of such as subscribe 
their names, and, so far as can be ob- 
tamed, small sums of money, to pro- 
mote, as oilen as the necessity may 
arise^ any great public object that affects 
the denomination, or that has a bear- 
ing upon the general interests of non- 
conformity. The whole is represented 
by a committee, and a general meeting 
convened once a-year. A manual of 
the statistics of the denomination, and 
other matters belonging to their reli- 
gious history, is published annually. 

In addition to the various indications 
of religious activity common to other 
denominations of Christians, such as 
Bible, tract, and Sunday-school socie- 
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ties, a '* Baptist Building Fund" has 
been very recently established, the im- 
mediate object of which is to erect new 
places of worship in those parts of the 
metropolis or its suburbs which, on ac- 
count of the dens^ess of the popula- 
tion and the religions destitution, seem 
to requii-e it. Subscriptions have been 
raised to a considerable amount, and a 
committee of management has been 
formed, both vigilaut and vigorous. 

The general literature of this denomi- 
nation, till of late years, must be re- 
gsirded as on the whole somewhat infe- 
rior. The reason of this may be traced 
to the unhappy fact, that learning has 
been generally undervalued. High Cal- 
vinistic sentiments have been so predo- 
minant, that classical attainments have 
been viewed as repugnant to spiritual 
religion, and the ministry itself supposed 
to be deteriorated rather than benefited 
by the alliance. But the manifest im- 
provement which has taken place in the 
theology of the denomination has ele- 
vated the standard of taste, and led to 
a just appreciation of the value of know- 
ledge. Instead of one academy or col- 
lege, in which only about twenty stu- 
dents for the ministry were formerly 
educated, there are at present three 
principal ones, namely, at Bristol, Brad- 
ford, and Sliepney, besides educational 
eflforts of a more private character. 
Many, also, of their ministers have 
eagerly sought instruction in the Scotch 
universities, among whom the writer of 
this was dhe. After a few years, being 
impelled not only by his own convic- 
tions, but by an assurance of the en- 
larged sentiments of his own and other 
Nonconformists, he united with Mr. 
(now Lord) Brougham, Thomas Camp- 
bell the poet, and some others, at first 
by private conference, and then by a 
pobUc meeting in 1825, to found that 
important literary institution which was 
originally designated the London Uni- 
versity, but is now known as University 
College. 

Although, as it has been intimated, the 
Baptist denomination in general was in- 
different, and even hostile, to learning, 



yet a few bright stars shone forth even in 
the night of their ignorance. They shone, 
however, it must be admitted, not so 
much as individuals illustrious in their 
general learning, as distinguished for 
the classical nse of the term which dis- 
tinguished their body, and sustained 
their religious, practice, and for their 
controversial aptitude in defending their 
opinions. Hence, though learning and 
theological science have not pervaded 
the masses of their community, they 
have produced a few who rank high, 
and some of them amongst the highest, 
of great men. Gale and Carson for 
Greek scholarship; Gill, for, Hebrew 
knowledge and Rabbinical lore ; Carey, 
for Oriental research, which opened 
hidden mines of literature, and rendered 
him illustrious as the great producer of 
the grammars of language, and trans- 
lations of the Scriptures; Fuller, for 
deep theological wisdom, controvereial 
acuteness, and the creator of right sen- 
timent in his denomination ; Hughes, 
for the union of elegant taste and public 
zeal in the formation of the Bible and 
Tract Societies; Foster for the reach 
and profundity of his mind ; and Hall, 
as the most chaste and beautiful of 
writers, and, perhaps, the greatest of 
English preachers, can never be forgot- 
ten. Truth requires us thus to honour 
the dead, and, with forbearance, may 
prevent our adverting to the living. 
One remark may suffice. If gigantic 
qualities are now less concentrated and 
brilliant, eminent talents and attain- 
ments are more widely diffused, and 
marked by a more immediate utility. 

The " Baptist Missionary Society " 
was formed at Kittering, in Northamp- 
tonshire, in the year 1792; remark- 
able alike for the smallness of its 
beginning and the greatness of its re- 
sults. In fact, it gave the first impulse 
to missionary spirit in modem times 
which has been aroused in every deno- 
mination of Christians, and is now 
exerting its untiring energies to evan- 
gelize the world. Nursed iu the cradle 
of storms and oppositions, it has proved 
a moral Hercules in strength, and as- 
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cending, like the Apocaljrptio angel, on 
the wings of holy zeal, it has been, ever 
since that period, flying through the 
midst of the heavens, and distributing 
the "everlasting Gospel" to the na- 
tions. In the first instance, William 
Carey went, under the auspices of a few 
poor ministers and pious laymen, from 
the humblest condition in life, to India, 
where he acquired very many of its lan- 
guages and dialects, and translated 
the Scriptures into them. These labours 
have been since sustained by worthy 
and efficient successors. Subsequently, 
the Society occupied two other very 
important spheres of labour — the one in 
Jamaica, and in the other West India 
islands, where its agents, Enibb and Bur- 
chell, in particular, contributed essen- 
tially to the overthrow of slavery, and 
the wide diffusion of a religious influ- 
ence ; the other in Africa, in the island 
of Fernando Po and the neighbouring 
continents.* 

In 1842, they celebrated the Jubilee 
of the Society, when it appeared that 
the men who had excited no small 
share of ridicule and contempt, had the 
high gratification of reporting that, up 
to 1841, they had translated the Holy 
Scriptures, wholly or in part, into forty- 
four languages or dialects of India, and 
had printed of the Sacred Scriptures 
alone nearly half a million copies ; that 
in their 204 schools they numbered 
nearly 22,000 scholars ; that they had 
168 missionary stations, 191 mission- 
aries, and over 25,000 members. Their 
annual income then exceeded 110,000 
dollars ; and the extra fund raised for 
important specific purposes, as a Jubi- 
lee gifl, exceeded 160,000 dollars. 
Their income and success are both hap- 
pily increasing. 

Nor have the Baptists of the United 
States been behind their British brethren 
in the holy enterprizes of the day. The 
direct missionary efforts of the American 
Baptists originated in 1814, after the 
Rev. Dr. Judson and the Rev. L. Rice 

* The writer begs to refer the reader for fall 
information to his " History of the Baptist Mis- 
sion," in 2 vols. 12ma 



had become Baptists in India, and ap- 
pealed to the denomination in the 
United States for aid. At the thirty- 
third annual meeting of the Missionary 
Board, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, it was 
reported that the receipts, fh)m all 
sources, for the year ending April 1, 
1847, were 94,239,71 dollars. Of 
this amount, 2,100 dollars came from 
the American and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety ; 2,700 dollars from the American 
Tract Society ; 4,000 dollars from the 
United States Government; and 1,200 
dollars interest of permanent frmd. 

Missions are sustained in Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and North America. In Asia : 
Burman and Karen Missions, 2. Monl- 
main, 2. Tavoy, 3. Arracan ; Siam ; 
Assam ; China ; Teloogoos. In Africa : 
Bassa Mission. In Europe: France; 
Denmark; Prussia; Grermany; Greece. 
In North America, among the following 
Indian tribes : Ojibwas, Ottawas, Tus- 
caroras, Shawnoes, Stockbridges, Dela- 
wares, and Cherokees. Summary, 16 
missions, embracing 50 stations and 93 
out-stations ; 90 missionaries and as- 
sistants, of whom 45 are preachers; 
144 native helpers; 108 churches, with 
10,000 members; 59 schools, with 
ICOO pupils. 

Another society connected with the 
denomination exists in the Southern 
States, called ** The Southern Board of 
Foreign Missions." The receipts for 
1847 were 27,469 dollars. In China, 
the Board has 18 missionaries and native 
assistants, of whom seven are preachers 
from the United States. Canton and 
Shanghai are the two stations occupied. 
In Africa there are two missionaries. 
500 dollars were received for Bible dis- 
tribution. 

There is also another society, called 
'* The American Baptist Free Mission So- 
ciety," whose receipts, reported at its 
fourth annual meeting in Albany, May, 
1847, were 4,575 dollars, and who have 
missionaries in Hayti, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin. 

The American Indian Mission Asso- 
ciation has an income of nearly 5,000 
dollars per anntmi, 19 missionaries, 5 
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churches, a prosperous academy; to- 
wards which latter institution the In- 
dians contribute 2,900 dollars per an- 
num, and sustain a monthly publica- 
tion i 

Tiie American Baptist Home Mission 
Society's receipts for the year 1847, were 
30,797,43 dollars. 26 new life direc- 
tors by the payment of 100 dollars, and 
178 liife members by the payment of 30 
dollars. 141 missionaries and agents 
were employed in 19 States, in Oregon 
and Canada. The missionaries have 
statedly occupied 505 stations and out- 
stations, performing, in the aggregate, 
the labour of one man for eighty-three 
years ; reporting the baptism of 490 
persons, the organization of 29 churches, 
the ordination of 25 ministers ; 11,986 
sermons preached ; 23,938 pastoral 
visits ; 10 houses of worship completed, 
and 26 commenced; obtained 1,927 
signatures to the temperance pledge, 
and travelled 111,969 miles. The 
monthly concert of prayer is observed 
at 89 stations. Connected with the 
churches are 167 Sabbath-schools and 
71 Bible classes, havmg 945 teachers 
and 7)341 scholars, and 14,266 volumes 
in then: libraries. Since the formation 
of the Society in 1832, its missionaries 
have jointly performed 963 years of 
labour, baptized 15,906 persons, orga- 
nized 593 churches, and ordained 255 
ministers. 

The Southern Board of Domestic 
Missions collected for the year 1847 
10,121 dollars. 80 missionaries and 
agents were commissioned, who supply 
74 stations, besides much itinerant ser- 
vice. They report 1200 sermons ; 145 
baptized ; 6 houses of worship com- 
menced; 85,661 miles travelled; 10 
Sunday-schools organized, with 85 
teachers, 418 scholars, and 1110 vo- 
lumes in libraries. 

Neither have the Baptists been alto- 
gether negligent in the use of the press 
for extending what they consider the 
truth of God. Located in Philadelphia 
is the American Baptist Publication So* 
ciety, which held its eighth annual 
meeting in that city. The receipts for 
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the year ending April 16, 1847, were 
24,277 dollars, a larger sum than in 
any previous year. 36 life members, by 
the payment of 20 dollars each, and 4 
managers for life, by the payment of 

50 dollars, were added during the 
year. About 50,000 volumes were put 
into circulation during the year. Tliey 
have 16 Colporteurs labouring in ten 
States, and two Germans, foimerly Ro- 
man Catholics, are employed among the 
Germans. They have also published 

51 bound volumes, and 181 tracts. 
The New England Sabbath-school 

Union is also a Baptist institution. The 
twelfth annual meeting was held in 
Boston, in 1847. Beceipts, from sales, 
10,421 dollars ; from donations, 1,152 
dollars. Volumes published, 37,500. 

The Ameiican Bible Society having 
some years since withdrawn their sup- 
port from the versions of the Scriptures 
made by Baptist missionaries, because 
they translated the words relating to 
baptism, it was deemed necessary in 
America, as well as in England, to form 
a new institution, which should secure 
full liberty to translators of the Holy 
Volume. This body is called "The 
American and Foreign Bible Society,'* 
and has its house and board of mana- 
gers at New York. In England, a 
similar institution is entitled the " Bible 
Translation Society.*' 

The tenth annual meeting was held 
in that city, May, 1847. The receipts 
for the year were 40,1 86,, dollars. Of 
this amount, 6,594 dollars for Bibles 
and Testaments sold; 25,146 dollars 
donations; and 8,446 dollars balance 
from previous year. The Society has 315 
life directors, and 2229 life members. 
During the year, 12,983 Bibles and 
27,063 Testaments were issued from 
the depository, making 40,036 volumes. 
211,639 volumes have been published 
since the organization of the Society. 
Appropriations for foreign lands were 
made for Bengali, Peguan, Karen, and 
Oriya Scriptures, also for China, Ger- 
many, Greece, Cherokees, and Chac- 
tawB. 
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In Scotland a partioalar class of Bap- 
tists has long existed under the name of 
Scotch Baptists. With the exception of 
baptism, they are nearly allied in senti- 
ment to the old Scotch Independents— 
the followers of David Dale. Mr. Car- 
michael, who had been pastor of an 
Antiburgher congregation at Cnpar, in 
Angas, havmg dtered his views, was 
baptized m 1765 bj Dr. Gill in Lon- 
don, and may be regarded as the 
founder of this sect. Upon hi^ return 
to Edinburgh, he administered that or- 
dinance to five others. In 1769 he was 
joined in the pastorship by Mr. McLean, 
who afterwards became distinguished as 
a theologian and controversialist, parti- 
cularly in measuring swords with the 
Rev. Andrew Fuller on the subject of 
faith, which he maintained to be in its 
nature simple belief, independently of 
the exercise of the affections. 

Various internal dissensions disturbed 
the small communities formed in a few 
places for some years, in which Mr. 
McLean bore an important part, by 
writing against Sabellianism and other 
errors. After great depression, the 
churches in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Dundee, gathered strength and influ- 
ence. In 1795, several small societies 
were formed on the same principles in 
the north of England. Mr. McLean 
and Mr. Henry David Inglis became 
eminently useful by annual itineracies 
to preach the Gospel, the former through 
various parts of England, the latter in 
Scotland. Mr. Braidwood also was 
mtfth distinguished as an elder of the 
same church. 

As a general description of their theo- 
logical sentiments, the Scotch Baptists 
may be said to be Galvinists; their 
disagreement with their denomination 
in England relating chiefly to church 
order. They consider themselves as 
strictly congregational ; but a plurality 
of elders or pastors in every church is a 
distinguishing feature in their order. 
In a paper drawn up by Mr. McLean, 
he stated that '^ they continue stedfastly 



every first day of the week in the 
Apostles' doctrine^ that is, in hearing the 
Scriptures read and preached, and in 
the fellowship^ or contribution, and in 
breaking of breads or the Lord^s Sup- 
per, and in prayers and singing of 
psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs. 
The prayers and exhortations of the 
brethren are also admitted in their pub- 
lic meetings. They observe the love- 
feast, and upon certain occasions the 
kiss of charity, and also wash one an- 
other's feet when it is really serviceable, 
as an act of hospitality. They abstain 
from eating blood and things strangled, 
that is, flesh with the blood thereof, be- 
cause these were not only forbidden to 
Noah and his posterity, when the grant 
of animal food was first made to man, 
but also under the Gospel they are most 
solemnly prohibited to the believing 
Gentiles, along with fornication, and 
things offered to idols. They think th^ 
a gaudy external appearance in either 
sex, be their station what it may, is a 
sure indication of the pride and vanity 
of the heart; that women professing 
godliness are not to adorn themselves 
with plaited or broidered hair, or gold, 
or pearls, or costly array; but with 
modest outward apparel, as well as 
with the inward ornament of the 
mind; also, that it is a shame for a 
man to have long hair, however sanc- 
tioned by the fashion. As |o marriage, 
though they do not think either of the 
parties being an unbeliever dissolves 
that relation, when once entered into, 
yet they hold it to be the duty of Chris- 
tians to marry only in the Lord. They 
also consider gaming, attending plays, 
routs, balls, and some other fashionable 
diversions, ^as unbecoming the gravity 
and sobriety of the Christian profession." 
Farther information may be obtained 
from the works of McLean, Inglis, 
Braidwood, and Jones, and from their 
great opponent, Andrew Fuller, especi- 
ally his treatise on Sandemanianism, 
which disphiys great argumentative 
skill. 
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MOEISONIANISM. 



BY THE REV. FERGUS FERGUSON, B.A., 

MIXISTBB OF BLiLCSFBIABS'-STSEST COHGBEOATI09AL CHURCH, GLASGOW. 



The religious body whose opinions 
are generally thus designated (although 
the name is not adopted by the party 
themselves), took its rise in Scotland 
about twelve yeai*s ago. At that time 
considerable excitement prevailed in 
the country on the subject of religious 
revivals, occasioned both by cheering 
intelligence received from America, 
and by the reports of remarkable 
spiritual awakenings at home, in Kil- 
syth, and elsewhere. Mr. James 
Morison, son of the Rev. Robert Mori- 
son, minister of the United Secession 
Church in Bathgate, had just finished 
his curriculum of study at the Edin- 
burgh University, and the Divinity Hall, 
with great success and eclat. At this 
juncture he was visited with a very 
serious affliction, so that for many 
months he daily expected death, and 
was led hourly to realize his possible 
nearness to an eternal world. When, 
by the mercy of God, he was raised 
from that bed of sickness, and was sent 
forth as a licentiate of the United Seces- 
sion Church, his mind was deeply im- 
bued with an earnest desire to call upon 
perishing men to " flee from the wrath 
to CQme." His first appointments as a 
probationer were to the North of Scot- 
land. When supplying a rural station 
in Ross-shire, he became deeply im- 
pressed with the idea that he did not 
know the Gospel in its simplicity, not- 
withstanding all his earnestness of spirit, 
and the ardent desires after personal 
holiness whic{i glowed within him. His 
perusal of Finney's " Lectures on Re- 
vivals" had contributed to produce this 
conviction, — but more especially the 



contrast which irresistibly forced itself 
upon his mind between the rustic ap- 
pearance of his auditory and the ornate 
and finished discourses which he had 
brought with him from the South. He 
was brought in his outlandish and soli- 
tary dwelling to the firm belief that the 
Lord Jesus Christ had made atonement 
on the cross for the sins of all men with- 
out distinction and exception, and there- 
fore for his sins in particular ; and that 
this doctrine that Jcsns had thus borne 
the sins of mankind was the Gospel cal- 
culated to impait immediate peace to a 
troubled conscience, of which, up to 
that time, he felt himself to have been 
ignorant. This great truth he now 
burned with an eager desire to commu- 
nicate to his fellow-men. Wherever he 
went, great excitement was produced — 
many anxious and convicted souls asked 
the way to salvation — and many pro- 
fessed to find peace and joy in believing 
that Jesus '^ had loved them, and given 
himself for them.** Chiefly at Nairn, 
Tain, Forres, and Lerwick, Yf&ce these 
important results produced. A tract 
was published at Nairn by Isaac Ket- 
cher, Esq., dated Aug. 14, 1840, giving 
a calm and deeply interesting account 
of the astonishing awakening Mr. Mori- 
son was the means of efiecting there. 
When he returned from his labours in the 
North, he threw himself with heart and 
soul into the Revival movement, which 
was then being carried on so energeti- 
cally, and in which many ministers and 
preachers of the Secession Church shared 
and rejoiced. His correspondence, how- 
ever, with the converts and inquirers he 
had left behind him at his former sta* 
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tions became so voluminous, that he 
coDceived the idea of writing a tract 
for their direction, which would embody 
the leading truths he had found to be 
80 much blessed of God. It was accord- 
ingly published under the title, ^* The 
Question, What must I do to be Saved ? 
answered by Philanthropes." The 
principal topics treated in this publica- 
tion, which afterwards became so fa- 
mous, and in a few years ran through 
eleven editions, were, the malignity of 
sin, the good tidings of salvation, the 
suitableness of the Gospel for each in- 
dividual sinner, the simplicity of faith 
and repentance, together with replies to 
the difficulties which the author had 
found most commonly lodged in the 
minds of inquiring sinners. Within the 
compass of the same year, (1840,) Mr. 
Morison was called to take the pastoral 
oversight of the United Associate, or 
Secession Church, assembling in Clerk^s 
Lane, Kilmarnock. Meanwhile, the 
tract above referred to, had been exten- 
sively circulated, especially in the North 
of Scotland ; and, on the day appointed 
for his ordination, two members of the 
Kilmarnock Presbytery, expressed them- 
selves to be so much dissatisfied with 
certain statements therein made, that 
they could not heartily join in setting 
him apai*t to the work of the ministry. 
Mr. Morison explained, that he did not 
hold the Rowite heresy with which they 
suspected he was tinged, nor did he 
hold * universal salvation,' but simply 
salvation for every man ^^ possible before 
faith,^* but ^* certain after faith,'' ^ He 
further explained, that he never could, 
and never would preach any other doc- 
trine; but that, since certain expres- 
sions in his tract were offensive to 
members of Presbytery, he would sup- 
press its circulation. On this arrange- 
ment, his ordination was proceeded 
with, the audience having been kept 
waiting in suspense for upwards of an 
hour. 

Mr. Morison, however, continued to 
give great prominence in his weekly 
ministrations to those striking views 
eonceming the atonement of Christ, 



faith, and assurance, which had been 
blessed to the salvation of so many 
sinners, and had awakened the suspi- 
cions of certain of hia co-presbyters. 
It would appear, moreover, that this 
little tract which had done so much 
good on the one hand, and had caused 
so much annoyance on the other, was 
not to lie hid under a bushel, although 
its author had been pledged to its sup- 
pression. A Congregational minister in 
London, who highly approved of it, and 
had found it to be very useful among 
his people, wrote Mr. Morison, to the 
effect, that he wished to re-publish it 
in the metropolis. Mr. M. replied, that 
he could not consent to take any steps 
himself towards its re-issue, nor give 
any formal permission for it, consider- 
ing the pledge he had taken ; but that 
he would not visit any party who might 
reprint it, *' with pains and penalties.^' 
In this way a London edition was pub- 
lished, followed speedily by one in Dun- 
fermline, and two in Kilmarnock, also 
by neutral and responsible parties. Mat- 
ters being in this position, Mr. Morison, 
without any private remonstrance, was 
summarily arraigned before the bar of 
the Kilmarnock presbytery, charged 
both with heresy in doctrine, and dis- 
ingenuousness in conduct. Under the 
first head, (erroneous doctrine,) the 
charges were — 1st, That he taught, that 
the object of saving faith to any person, 
was, that Christ made atonement for 
the sins of that person, as he made 
atonement for the sins of the whole 
world, and that the seeing this state- 
ment to be true was in itself saving 
faith; 2d, That all men were able of 
themselves to believe the Gospel ; Od, 
That no person ought to be du%cted to 
pray for grace to help him to believe ; 
4th, That repentance in Scripture, 
meant only a change of mind, but not 
godly sorrow tor sin ; 5th, That justi- 
fication is not pardon, but that it is 
implied in pardon ; 6tb, That election 
comes, in the order of nature, after the 
purpose of atonement ; 7th, that there 
were in his publications many un- 
warrantable expressions regarding the 
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atonement; and 8th, that he taught 
that men oould not be deserving of 
eternal death on account of Adam's an. 
To these charges Mr. Morison replied, 
1st, That the object of savmg faith is 
the Gospel : and the Gospel is this — 
*^ Christ died for our sins, according to 
the Scriptures," of course implying that 
he died for all sinners, since all men 
are commanded to believe ; that saving 
taith in its nature is '' a setting to one's 
seal that God is true," in the record he 
has given concerning his Son; that 
whosoever believes a truth is conscious 
of believing it, and that,'con8equent]7, 
whoever believes the truth as it is in 
Jesus, must be conscious that he be- 
lieves it ; 2d, Men are able to believe 
the Gospel, because God has already 
given them strength. We are not re- 
quired to do more than we have 
strength to do ; and ^f we were, we 
would not be responsible for not doing 
it ; 3d, He maintained, that it is the 
duty of all men to pray, but it is their 
duty first of all to believe in Jesus, and 
that no prayer is acceptable to God, or 
accepted by God, save that which is 
offered up in the exercise of fhith in 
Christ ; 4th, That the Greek word, ren- 
dered repentance, (^tT«yo/«i,) always 
means change of mind, but that tliis 
change of opinion always produces a 
corresponding emotion, such as sorrow 
for sin, love to Christ, love for holiness, 
&c. ; 5th, Justification is not pardon, for 
a person can be only once justified, 
whereas he may be often pardoned; 
6th, He maintained eternal, personal, 
and unconditional election ; but urged, 
that since the elect are said to be 
" chosen in Christ," the purpose of 
election did not precede the purpose of 
atonement, but vice versa; 7th, He 
defended or explained the reprehended 
statements ; and, 8lh, He held that all 
men are guilty of Adam's first sin, if 
by guilt be meant mere obligation to 
punishment, and that it was certain 
that no man would suffer eternal death 
merely on account of Adam*s sin. But 
it was quite well known that the **head 
and front'' of Mr. Morison*8 offending 



was, that he ever maintained that 
Christ died upon the cross equally for 
all men, and therefore in his defence he 
addressed himself at great length to 
prove that the atonement was a reme- 
dial measure, not per se securing the 
salvation of sinners, but merely pro- 
viding it, to be subsequently applied by 
faith in each individual case; and also 
demonstrated, by an imposing collation 
of Scripture texts, that the Bible teaches 
that Christ died for all men, without 
distinction and without exception. He 
strengthened his position by quotations 
from orthodox writers in the Christian 
church, both ancient and modem, who 
held the same views on the atonement. 
On the charge of alleged disingenuous- 
ness of conduct, he submitted that he 
never used any active measures to cir- 
culate the tract, but decidedly regretted 
that he did not use active measures 
to prevent others from circulating it' 

On the 9th of March, 1841, in the 
midst of great excitement in the town 
of Kilmarnock, he was suspended from 
the ministry. Against this decision he 
protested, and appealed to the Synod, 
being the supreme court of that church, 
which, we may here observe, in con- 
junction with the body then called ^^ The 
Relief," now forms " The United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland." While 
these ecclesiastical proceedings were 
pending, Mr. Morison's ministrations 
during the first months of his pastorate, 
notwithstanding all the charges of 
unsoundness which had been brought 
against him, had been signally owned 
of Grod to the conviction and conversion 
of many souls. The chapel in Clerk's 
Lane, capable of contaming -about 800 
persons, which had been very thinly 
attended before his ordination, became 
so crowded that standing room could not 
be procured. Hundreds of persons pro- 
fessed to come to a saving and sancti- 
fying acquaintance with the Saviour. 
Numerous bands of eager worshippers 
flocked to the chapel where he minis- 
tered from all the towns and villages 
for ten miles round. It will not there- 
fore be matter of surprise that, with the 
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exception of a very small minority, the 
ohnrch in Clerk's Lane adhered to their 
beloved minister after his suspension, 
joined in his protest and appeal, and 
appointed commissioners to represent 
them at the approaching Synod. 

That reverend body met in Glasgow, 
on June 7, 1841. On June 8, Mr. 
Morison's protest was taken np, and oc- 
capied the court almost exclusively dur- 
ing eleven anxious and protracted se- 
demnts. The case excited the most 
profound interest, not only in the city 
of Glasgow, but also throughout the 
country. Mr. Morison was heard at 
great length in his own defence, then 
the members of the Kilmarnock Presby- 
tery; and again Mr. Morison was heard 
in reply. His speeches were most con- 
clusive and thrillingly eloquent, so much 
so that they elicited the eulogy even 
of those who were his theological ad- 
versaries, and more than once the sym- 
pathizing plaudits of the listening hun- 
dreds. At length, on the 11th June, a 
motion, made by Dr. Heugh, was car- 
ried, to the effect that the susprasion of 
the Kilmarnock Presbytery be continu- 
ed. Against this decision Mr. Morison 
protested in the following terms : — 
** Seeing the Supreme Court has given 
sentence against me, even to my sus- 
pension from the ministry, on most 
inadequate grounds, I protest against 
the decision, and I shall hold myself at 
liberty to mamtain and preach the 
same doctrines as if no such decision 
had been come to," Dr. Brown of 
Edinburgh, who, during the debate, 
bad thrown his ample shield around his 
young fiiend and pupil, homologating 
his doctrines, although not all his ex- 
pressions, at a subsequent sederunt en- 
tered his dissent against the deed of the 
Synod in Mr. Morison' s case, and read 
his reasons of dissent. At a later 
meeting, however, the matter dropped, 
as Dr. Brown did not insist that his 
reasons of dissent should be entered on 
the minutes. It is of importance, how- 
ever, to notice that, in the estimation of 
that eminent theologian, the opinions 
of Mr. Morison in 1841 were not de- 



serving of ecclesiastical censure. At tlie 
same meeting of Synod, Rev. Robert 
Walker, then of Comrie, now of Dun- 
fermline, was cliarged with holding and 
preaching doctrines similar to Mr. Mori- 
son^s, but his explanations were deem- 
ed by the S3mod so satisfactory, that an 
amicable adjustment was effected. 

But the atonement controversy in 
the Secession Church did not end with 
the expulsion of Mr. James Morison. 
The Rev. Robert Morison, at the tenth 
sederunt of the Synod, in June, 1841, 
read a paper containing his reasons of 
dissent from the deed of the court which 
had continued the suspension of his son. 
His case came before the meeting of 
Synod in May, 1842. In the plead- 
ings connected with it we see cleariy 
that the chief interest centred around 
the question whether or not Christ's 
atonement had a special reference to his 
people and secured their salvation. Mr. 
Morison maintained that the blood of 
Christ was shed for all men alike— 
that as an atonement it secured the 
salvation of none, while it provided 
salvation for all, and that the salvation 
of God^s people was secured by the 
gracious influence of the Holy Spirit 
ordained in the order of nature subse- 
quent to the purpose of atonement. 
The Synod, on the other hand, main- 
tained that while the atonement of 
Christ opened the door of salvation for 
all, it at the same lime bore a special 
reference to God's people, whose salva- 
tion it finally secured. On this simple 
point of difference, Mr. Morison, sen. 
was thrown out in May, 1842, as also 
were the Revs. A. C. Rutherford of 
Falkirk, and John Guthrie of Kendal, 
in May, 1843. These two eminent 
and popular ministers had embraced 
the opinions of the Morisons, and pre- 
ferred even to suffer excision from the 
church in whose pale they had been 
brought np, had studied, and had minis- 
tered, rather than deny or hide nnder 
a bushel what they conceived to be 
Christ^s precious Gospel of Salvation. 
The precise complexion of the question 
at this stage, as dlstiflotly exhibited by 
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Mr. Gathrie in his reasons of dissent 
from the decision of the Synod in Mr. 
Rutherford^s case, will be apparent fix>ni 
the following extract from the History 
of the Atonement Controversy, by the 
Rev. A. Robertson of Stow, (p. 178.) 
— '* The Rev. John Guthrie of Kendal 
having dissented from the decision 
affirming Mr. Rntherford's suspension, 
his case was also taken up by the Synod 
at this time, and disposed of in a simi- 
lar manner. His reasons of dissent 
were the following: — '^Because the 
alleged error, on the ground of which 
Mr. Rutherford was suspended by this 
Synod, is not an error ; for if the 
atonement, as an atonement, secures 
the salvation of one, it must, as an 
atonement for all, secure the salvation 
of all. But it does not secure the sal- 
vation of all, there being many for 
whom it was made who finally perish. 
Therefore the atonement, as an atone- 
ment, cannot strictly be said to secure 
salvation to any. 2d. Because Blr. 
Rutherford distinctly admitted, in his 
Reasons of Dissent, given in at last meet- 
ing of Synod, and subsequently in his 
statement of doctrine laid upon the table 
of his presbytery, and further in his 
pleadings at the bar of the Synod, at 
its present meeting, that, viewed in 
connexion with the Divine purpose of 
application^ the atonement does secure 
the salvation of all who sh^ ultimately 
be saved.* " 

Nor did the agitation in the Secession 
Church end here. As Dr. Brown of 
Edinburgh, Professor of Exegetical 
Theology, had indicated in no equivocal 
terms his S3rmpathy with the opinions 
of the Rev. James Morison, and had 
even proceeded so far as to enter his 
formal dissent from the decision of the 
Synod in his case, suspicions became 
prevalent that he and Dr. Bahner, his 
professorial colleague, were really un- 
sound on the doctrine of the atonement, 
judging by the standard the Synod had 
set up. Accordingly, judicial investi- 
gations were made into their exact 
opinions, before the conclusion of whidi, 
however, Dr. Bahner died. Ultimatdy 



Dr. Brown alone was libelled by Drs. 
Marshall of Kirkintilloch, and Hay of 
Kinross, on the ground of alleged heter- 
odoxy ; but at length, after the most 
intense excitement and anxiety through- 
out the denomination, was acquitted by 
the vote of the Synod, which met at 
Edinburgh, in July, 1845. This pro- 
cedure finally issued in the withdraw- 
ment of Dr. Mmrshall of Kirkintilloch 
from the church. 

These four ministers who had thna 
been " cast out," were followed by al- 
most all the members of their congre- 
gations in the spheres where they 
respectively laboured. Meanwhile, the 
excitement throughout the country had 
been maintained, not merely by the 
proceedings in the church courts 
against them, and by their own zealous 
and well nigh ubiquitous ministrations 
in the cities, towns, and villages of 
Scotland, but also by the learned, thril- 
ling, but withal, dear and practical 
publications which they issued in nume- 
rous editions from the press. Besides 
his first publication, ^* What must I do 
to be Saved?'* Mr. James Morison 
published tracts on "The Nature of 
the Atonement," " The Extent of the 
Atonement,'* »' Saving Faith," " Not 
quite a Christian," — all of which were 
cuxmlated most extensively and relished 
by multitudes, and savingly blessed to 
grateful hundreds. His father's chief 
works were — " Defence of Christs 
Trust," *' Difficulties connected with a 
Limited Atonement," "Gospel Peace 
essential to Righteousness ;" Mr. Ru- 
therford's — " Letters on the Extent of 
the Atonement, to the Rev. Mr. Eraser 
of Alloa," "New Views not new but 
old and sound ;" and Mr. Guthrie's — 
" New Views True Views," and " New 
Views as old as the Word of God." 
The consequence was that the religious 
tenets for which tliey had so publicly 
striven and suffered, had found intel- 
ligent adherents in almost every parish 
and town in the country. Naturally 
anxious that their churches should not 
remain altogether isolated and discon- 
nected, these brethren met with othersi 
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principaUy elders and delegates from 
Christian churches, in Kilmarnock, on 
May 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1843, (un- 
mediatelj after the meeting of Synod 
at which Messrs. Rutherford and Gnthrie 
had heen suspended,) and formed the 
Evangelical Union, ^'the objects of 
which were," (as stated in a paper in- 
serted in the " Ayr Advertiser," and 
separately printed,) ** mutual counte- 
nance, counsel, and co-operation in 
supporting and spreadmg the glorious, 
simple, soul-saving, and heart-sancti- 
fying ' Gospel of the grace of God.' " 
At the end of this published statement 
of principles they said, *^In conclusion, 
we cannot but deem it important to 
constitute ourselves into a Union, for 
the purpose of countenancing, coun- 
selling, and otherwise aiding one 
another ; and also for the purpose of 
training up spiritual and devoted young 
men to carry on and to carry forward 
the work and * pleasure of the 
Lord.* " It is worthy of remark that 
in this document issued in Kilmarnock, 
in 1843, we have the first indi- 
cation of the advance made by Mr. 
Morison and his brethren beyond the 
position which they defended at the bar 
of the United Associate Church. Up to 
this time, although firmly maintaining 
that Christ had made atonement for the 
sins of every human being, that every 
Gospel hearer was already endowed 
with the power to believe the Gospel, 
and that any man might immediately 
pass from death to life by the exercise 
of simple faith in the God-given testi- 
mony ; they had nevertheless held the 
doctrine that God had determined firom 
aU eternity to apply this redemption 
savingly only to some men. But in 
this document they approximate more 
fully towards the sentiments of Wesley 
and others — alleging that the influence 
of the Spirit is universal and resistible 
— that the election of God's people is 
according to fore-knowledge and not 
according to the absolute fore-ordination 
of certain individuals to special grace, 
— and that, in fact, all who comply with 
the Gospel call, believe upon Jesus and 



are led by the Spirit, are the elect of 
God. Such are the opinions now pub- 
licly avowed by the body, as will be 
shown in the sequel. 

About this time it began to be ap- 
parent that, in so far as unanimity of 
sentiment, brotherly co-operation, and 
identification in the eyes of the public 
were concerned, this young communion 
was to receive an important accession 
from another denomination in Scotland, 
—even as one rural stream when wind- 
ing to the sea is sometimes joined by 
anot'ker of nearly equal size and volume. 
The Independents in .Scotland had 
always been known as zealous preachers 
of a free Gospel, and Dr. Wardlaw, 
in his published writings about the time 
of the Rowite controversy, had main- 
tained and defended the doctrine of 
universal atonement. Hence, during 
Mr. Morison's trial and the subsequent 
proceedmgs, the accused brethren met 
with no small share of sympathy from 
the ministers and members of the con- 
gregational churches. Some of these 
ministers had even exchanged pulpits 
with them after their excision, and had 
heartily co-operated with them in the 
" protracted meetings" for the reidval 
of religion, which were then so com- 
mon in the land. This sympathy and 
co-operation, however, began to be 
confined to a more limited number of 
the Congregationalists, when the Cal- 
vinistic doctrines of eternal uncondi- 
tional election and special grace began 
to be questioned by the Morisons and 
their co-adjutors. In fact, some of the 
Congregationalists themselves appear 
to have doubted and controverted these 
tenets sooner than their Presbyterian 
friends and fellow-labourers. In the 
year 1842, the Rev. John Kirk of 
Hamilton published the first edition 
of " The Way of Life made plain, 
being twelve discourses on important 
subjects." In this little volume, 
which caused no small stu*, and 
raised much acrimonious opposition, 
while at the same time it was blessed 
to do much good, he very strongly as- 
serted the doctrines of universal atone- 
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mcnf, mnn^s ability to believe the Gos- 
pelf and the univoBality and resistibili- 
tv of the Spirit's operations. In a 
subseqaent publication, entitled *^ Light 
ont of Darkness,'* he inveighed more 
strongly against the Calvinistic views 
of election, fore-ordination, and pre- 
destination. A considerable party 
among the Independents sympathised 
with these views, but the more 
numerous and influential portion of 
the connexion were dissatisfied with 
them. However, although some pri- 
vate correspondence took place, no 
public or formal deliverance was given 
on the disputed points till the year 
1844. Several of the students of the 
Theological Academy in Glasgow, under 
the superintendence of Dr. Wardlaw, 
were suspected of being tinged with 
what began at length to be called '''•New 
Views.** The subjects of their annual 
discourses were so selected as to elicit 
their opinions distinctly and decidedly. 
Nor were they at all backward in ex- 
pressing these opinions. The result 
was, that three questions were proposed 
to each student to which written 
answers were required, against the 
annual meetings of the Congregational 
Union, which were to be held in Dun- 
dee on that year. The following were 
the questions thus proposed by Dr. 
Wardlaw : — ** 1. Are your sentiments 
on the subject of Divine influence the 
same now as they were when you were 
examined by the committee and admit- 
ted into this institution ? 2. Do you 
hold or do you not, the necessity of a 
special influence of the Holy Spirit, in 
order to the regeneration of the sinner 
or his conversion to God, destined from 
the influence of the Word or of provi- 
dential circumstances, but accompany- 
ing these means and rendering them 
efiicacious? 3. Are your sentiments 
settled on the subject of the preceding 
queiT, or are you in a state of indeci- 
sion and desirous of time for further 
consideration and inquiry ? " Of about 
twenty regular students, the replies of 
ten were deemed unsatisfactory by the 
Academy committee, which met at Dan- 



dee, and consequently these young men 
were cited for examination and remons- 
trance before a special committee ap- 
pointed to sit in Glasgow, at the cloee 
of April. The position which they 
maintained both in their answers to the 
queries, and verbally, when interro- 
gated before the committee, was this, 
that they held most firmly the necessity 
of a Divine influence in order to the 
conversion of the sinner, but that thia 
influence operated on the sinner's mind 
proximately through the truths of the 
Crospel — that it was resistible, and that 
it was exerted upon every Go^l hearer. 
They supported their views by such 
texts as " My Spirit shall not alwajrs 
strive wtth man.'* (Gen. vi. 3.) "Ye 
do always resist the Holy Ghost,** (Acts 
vii. 51.) They urged it as their main 
argument, and their main diflSculty, 
that '4f God were withholding necessary 
grace from any sinner, how could He 
say coraplainingly " Why will ye die?" 
and ^' What oould have been done more 
to my vineyard that I have not done 
in it?" (Ezek. xxxiii. 11, Isa. v. 4.) 
and how could they, the preachers of 
the Gospel, call upon sinners to exercise 
immediate faith in the Redeemer if they 
at the same time held that no one of 
their audience ever would believe unless 
God had deteimined firom all eternity 
to impart the irresistible grace ?'* One 
student gave satisfaction to the com- 
mittee and was retained. Nine were 
expelled from the Academy for these 
sentiments, on Ist May, 1844 ; of whom 
the following still labour in connexion 
with the movement, Revs. William Bath- 
gate, Forres ; James Samson, Blcnner- 
hasset, Cumberland ; Ebenezer Kennedy, 
Paisley ; Gilbert M*Allum, late of Neils- 
ton ; and Fergus Ferguson, Glas- 
gow. As it was well known, however, 
tiiat several churches with their pastors 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow 
held the very same views on the 
work of the Spirit, the four Congrega- 
tional churches in the city of Glasgow, 
under the pastoral charge of Revs. Dr. 
Wardlaw, Messrs. Thomson, Russel, and 
Ingram, entered into a friendly corres- 
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pondence with thetn, no other mode of 
discipline being open to them, owing to 
their ecclesiastical polity. The ques- 
tions put by the Glasgow churches were 
quite similar to those addressed to the 
students, with this addition, that the 
doctrine of eternal and unconditional 
election was more plainly and pointedly 
referred to. The result was that the 
Glasgow qhurches disowned and inti- 
mated the cessation of all intercourse 
with these five churches, viz., in Hamil- 
ton, Bellshill, Cambuslang, Bridgeton, 
and Ardi'ossan, with ti^eir pastors, 
Revs. Messrs. Kirk, Ferguson, sen., 
M^Robert, Simpson, and Mather. This 
occurred in the year 1845. Four 
churches in the north of Scotland were 
at the same time, similarly dealt with 
by their neighbours, viz., those in 
Blackhills, Cotton, Forres, and Fraser- 
burgh. 

All these ministers and churches be- 
gan immediately to co-operate with the 
brethren of the Evangelical Union, al- 
though some years elapsed before any 
of them formally joined it. Yet they 
contributed to the funds of the same 
academy, held the same theological 
opinions, were designated by one name, 
and assumed the appearance of one de- 
nomination in the eyes of the public. 
The calls for labourers were so numer- 
ous, that all the students who had 
been cut off from the academy in Glas- 
gow, were soon emp^ed at flomishing 
preaching-stations. 

Towards the close of 1844, the Rev. 
William Scott, of Free St. Mark's, Glas- 
gow, appeared before his Presbytery, 
charged with preaching, that the sinner 
is not regenerated before believing the 
Gospel, but by means of the Gospel 
believed. In April, 1845, he was sus- 
pended from the ministry, against which 
decision he protested, and appealed to 
the General Assembly of the Free 
Church, held in Edinburgh, in May of 
that year. He defended himself with 
great ability at their bar, but the sen- 
tence of the Presbytery was confirmed. 
Although he gave in his resignation, his 
final separation was formally proceeded 



with in Glasgow in June following. The 
great bulk of his congregation adhered 
to him, and have, since that time, built 
a handsome and con^nodious chapel in 
Glasgow. He also unhesitatingly co- 
operated with the brethren of the Evan- 
gelical Union, and the Congregational- 
ists above referred to. 

The Rev. John Hamilton, of the Re- 
lief Church, Lauder, also spontaneously 
joined the movement towards the close 
of 1844. 

Since that time, the religious views 
embraced by these churches, have gained 
many firesh adherents, and the churches 
themselves have been increased and con- 
solidated. The only point of difierence 
thatsnbsists between the brethren who left 
the United Associate, or Secession church 
(now the United Presbyterian,) and those 
who left the Congregational Union, is on 
church-government. While both parties 
hold, that any external judicial authority, 
such as that' exercised by Presbyteries, 
Synods, or Assemblies, over individual 
churches, is not countenanced by Scrip- 
ture, nor by the practice of the primitive 
churches, the Congregationalists still 
transact their church business in their 
weekly or ordinary church - meetings, 
while the Presbyterians commit eccle- 
siastical afi'au's to a body of elders, of 
whom they appoint a plurality in each 
church. Both parties are Independents, 
or Congregationalists, viewed externally; 
but, in their internal government, there 
is the diffeience just indicated. Their 
real union and harmony of feeling are 
not, however, thereby impaired. 

The Evangelical Union takes no cog- 
nizance of the internal affairs of the 
separate churches. The brethren, in 
forming it, chose the name of a Uniorij 
as contradistinguished from an authori- 
tative judicatory, and this they called 
Evaiigelical, in contradistinction to 
Congregational, Baptist, orother terms 
of the kind, to intimate that the basis 
of their union was theological rather 
than ecclesiastical, and in no respect 
interfered with the liberty of the several 
churches, to adopt whatever form of 
ecclesiastical polity they might prefer. 
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Hence, "The Evangelical Union," is 
compoBed, indiscriminately, of ministers 
and charches holding both the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational form of 
church-government, although the former 
preponderate. Its annual conferences 
are held in the beginning of October, 
immediately after the Academy's sit- 
tings. When the delegates from the 
several churches meet, they simply re- 
port to one another how the Lord^s 
work prospers in their respective locali- 
ties, and consult for the general good 
of the connexion, by appointing com- 
mittees to attend to the interests of the 
Academy, for the Home Mission, For- 
eign Mission, &c., without, in any de- 
gree, intermeddling with the internal 
affairs of individual churches. Neither 
all the churches nor all the ministers 
have seen fit to join this Union, although 
all co-operate as Christian brethren, con- 
tribute to the support of the Academy, 
and are really one in sentiment and effort. 
About forty ministers, and a consid- 
erably larger number of young churches 
and stations, are comprised in the body. 
The Rev. James Morison, now of 
Glasgow, formerly of Kilmarnock, and 
the Rev. John Guthrie, now of Green- 
ock, formerly of Kendal, act as profes- 
sors in the Academy, the former of 
Exegetical, the latter of Systematic 
Theology. A third chair, to be devoted 
to Old Testament Exegesis, is at present 
in contemplation, to be supplied as soon 
as circumstances will permit. The an- 
nual session of this institution is held 
for two months in autumn. Upwards 
of twenty students are in attendance. 
* A prominent feature of the move- 
ment, is the transfusive infiuence it has 
exerted, and is still exerting, beyond 
its own denominational pale. This holds 
especially true of England, where, by 
means partly of revival efforts, in which 
the Rev. J. H. Rutherford, late of Kelso, 
has borne a principal share, and partly 
by the periodicals and other publications 
of the body, these religious views have 
made rapid and extensive progress, par- 
ticularly in Newcastle, and other dis- 
tricts in the north of England. 



The energies of the ministers having 
been naturally engrossed in multifarious 
efforts for the maintenance of their po- 
sition, and the dissemination of their 
views, there is little as yet to point to, 
in the shape of denominational litera- 
ture, except the massive and learned 
work of Mr. Morison, entitled. An Ex- 
position of the Ninth Chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. During the 
progi'ess of the atonement controversy, 
in which the movement originated, an 
immense number of pamphlets issued 
from the press, a complete set of which, 
on both sides, has been collected and 
boynd into volumes, and is preserved 
in the library of the Theological Aca- 
demy. The tracts and books of smaller 
size are many and various ; and prodi- 
gious numbers of these have been cir- 
culated in the course of the movement. 

It is specially worthy of notice, that 
a printing and publishing establishment, 
entitled, from the two principal periodi- 
cals. The Christian News and Day- 
Star Office, was commenced by private 
parties connected with the movement in 
1846, and is in active operation at the 
present day. This office is in Glasgow, 
and from it there are issued a weekly 
newspaper, entitled The Christian 
News, which was commenced in 1846, 
a small monthly magazine called The 
Day-Star, which was started the year 
preceding, and has a very large circu- 
lation, besides other periodicals, and an 
immense number of tracts and minor 
treatises, exhibiting, in various forms, the 
distinctive tenets of the denomination. 

As to these distinctive tenets, thev 
may be regarded as centring in the 
cardinal doctrine of the world-wide 

UNIYERSAUTT OF THE ATONEMENT. 

This doctrine, which, as Mr. Morison 
and his brethren conceive, lies in the 
heart of the gospel (1 Cor. xv. 1-4), 
involves, it is contended, as cognate 
doctrines, the universality of the love of 
the divine Father, and the parallel uni- 
versality of the indispensable influence 
of the divine Spirit. The universal love 
of the divine Father is regarded as the 
fountain whence the whole evangelical 
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fioheme of mercy, in all its manifold 
bearings on the human race, proceeded. 
The universal propitiation of the divine 
Son, is regarded as the chief expression 
of the Father's love to mankind, and as 
that perfect satisfaction for the sins of 
smful men which makes it consistent for 
the divine Father, ais the moral gover- 
nor of the universe, to extend to all 
who, under the guidance of the Spirit, 
assume a certain spiritual attitude, par- 
don and purity, and ultimate gloiy. 
The universal influence of the Divine 
Spirit is required, to. exhibit to men the 
love of the Father, and the Propitiation 
of the Son ; an^, from the fact that it is 
universal, it is regarded as resistible. 
The resistibility of the influence of the 
Spirit is looked upon as necessarily co- 
related with the essential and there- 
fore indestructible freedom of the will 
of man; and, as it is only in the 
abuse of this freedom that human sin 
is I'ealised, so it is only in the legiti- 
mate use of it that that faith is experi- 
enced which is the conditio sine qua 
non at once of safety, sanctification, and 
ultimate glory. This freedom of the 
human will, whether in sin on the one 
hand, or in faith and holiness on the 
other, is looked upon as the turning- 
point of man*s moral accountability, and 
as, indeed, the very essential principle 
of his moral nature. This being the 
•case, original sin is not regarded as an 
innate moral corruption of the soul. It 
is looked upon as exhausted in the im- 
putation of Adam^s first sin ; while the 
idea of an innate moral corruption of 
the soul is looked upon as based on one 
of two untenable assumptions, — the as- 
sumption of a traducian propagation of 
souls, or the assumption of the possibi- 
lity of filial guilt being involved in 
an independent parental delinquency, 
with which the children did not, and 
could not, comply. The same view of 
the essential freedom of the human will, 
finds other embodiments in the doctrine 
of limited fore-ordination, or the abso- 
lute fore-ordination on God's part not of 
all the actions of men, but only of his 
own acta (but coupled with universal 



prescience of all humnn actions), and in 
the doctrine of temporaneous and condi- 
tional election to forgiveness, holiness 
and glory. In short, the religious views 
which are generally designated " Mori- 
sonian," may be thus summed up : — 
That God the Father regarded mankind- 
sinnera with an eye of compassion, and 
wished "all men to be saved;" that 
God the Son became " a propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world ;" that God 
the Spirit has been " poured out upon 
all flesh," and "strives" with all the 
irregenerate, and "dwells*' in all be- 
lievers ; that all those who, " led by 
the Spirit," "yield themselves unto 
God," are his chosen people, " elect ac- 
cording to fore-knowledge;" and that 
those who remain finally unsaved, and 
are thus the non-elect and reprobate, 
have themselves to blame for their infat- 
uated " resistance*' of the Holy Ghost ; 
that for the conversion of any soul, 
all the glory is to be given to Grod, 
who " quickens*' the dead, while over 
every soul that perishes, Jehovah com- 
plainingly cries, "why will you die?" 
that although all men in their natural 
state are depraved and love sin, yet 
they possess the power to obey the com- 
mand to believe the gospel — a power 
bestowed by God, and not destroyed by 
the fall ; that every sinner who believes 
the good news of salvation is conscious 
of the act, and " being justified by faith, 
has peace with God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord;** that Christ is "made" to 
every believer " wisdom, and righteous- 
ness, and sanctification, and redemp- 
tion ;" and that before the finally im- 
penitent and " the faithful unto death" 
there lies, respectively, either a miser- 
able or glorious immortality. 

For an exhibition of the alleged 
Scripture-proofs, and a more complete 
view of all the subordinate doctrinal 
dependencies of these tenets, we must 
refer to the publications of the denomi- 
nation. 

The candid reader will now be fully 
able to judge, whether or not, this body 
be worthy of the sweeping denunciations 
which, of late yeais, have been hurled 
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against them, overthe length and breadth 
of the land. 

One of the most common modes of 
representing their opinions is, that they 
teach that the sinner is *'able to save 
himself/' and that they thns seek to rob 
the Eternal Jehovah of the glory that 
is his due, and confer it npon poor hell- 
deserving man. Does the anner save 
himself when he simply tastes the food 
that has been provided for him— when 
he simply opens the door at which God 
may have knocked for many a year — 
when he '^ looks unto God and is saved/' 
in compliance with the Divine entreaty? 
How can God be robbed of his glory, 
when it is admitted that, bat for the 
sovereign interposition of the Father, 
the race must have irretrievably per- 
ished — that we were altogether " with- 
out strength,** that is, without ability 
to atone for our sins, and procure a 
meritorious righteousness, when, *^in 
due time, Christ died for the ungodly,** 
and thus removed for ever the otherwise 
insuperable 1^^ barriers that frowned 
in our way ; and when it is admitted 
that, without the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit, the mere preaching of the Gospel 
would be no more efficacious for the 
actual saving of the soul, than the sow- 
ing of the seed in the soil would issue 
in the expected harvest, without the 
blessing of the God of Nature? Some 
are, indeed, startled by the statement, 
that the sinner is able to believe the 
Gospel when it is preached ; but when 
it is remembered that this power is 
God-conferred and God-sustained^ a 
candid investigator wiU confess, that 
the Divine being is in no wise, by such 
a view of truth, robbed of his glory. 
On the other hand, we hold that the 
opposite opinion derogates from the 
glory of God, viz., that the sinner is 
commanded to receive a gospel which 
he is confessedly unable to receive, and 
ultimately visited with a ** much sorer 
punishment*' for not receiving it. 

Again we are very generally charged 
with denying the doctrine of Election, 
and with explaining away rashly and 
daringly those portions of the Word of 



God which do not tally with our own 
opinions. The candid reader will per- 
ceive from the foregoing statement that 
we do not deny the doctrine of Election, 
but simply a particular view of it Wo 
hold that God, according to his eternal 
foreknowledge and purpose, chooses 
those who believe in his Son — that men 
are not chosen according to then: own 
works, but according to God's wondrous 
plan of saving men in Christ. (See 2 
Tim. L 9, 10 ; 1 Pet. i. 2 ; Eph. i. 4, 
also Rom. chap. ix. — the key to 
the proper understanding of which is 
famished by the apostle in the conclud- 
ing verses, viz., that those who believe 
in Christ, as the Gentiles did, are the 
saved, and therefore the elect, whereas 
those w4io reject Christ, and " stumble 
at that stumbling stone," as the Jews 
did, are the reprobate or non-elect.) 
And we rejoice in this view of election, 
not only as that which is taught in 
Scripture, and which reflects especial 
glory on the character of God, but as 
that which is beautifully reoondleable 
with the rest of God's revealed will. 
The grand difficulty with multitudes is 
to reconcile the doctrine of eternal and 
unconditional election with the calls to 
immediate faith which are addressed to 
all sinners indiscriminately in the Word 
of God. But the view of election just 
indicated exactly harmonizes with the 
great New Testament decree, ** He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life ; and he that believeth not the Son, 
shall not see life ; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him," and also with God's 
solemn asseveration, **AsIlive, saith 
the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked,'* and the unquali- 
fied declaration of the apostle, *' Who 
will have all men to be saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth." 
It has frirther been sieged against us 
that we deny altogether Original Sm, 
and the depravity of man's nature. As 
has just been stated, while we deny such 
an imputation of Adam's sin to his pos- 
terity, as would render them liable to 
eternal punishment on account of it ; 
and BUCD a view of the oonruption of 
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our fallen nature as would warrant the 
application of the epithet ^ sinftil" to 
infant children, and render them ob- 
noxious to hell fire, we nevertheless 
maintain that Adam's sin has been so 
imputed to the whole race, that they 
suffer temporal death on account of it, 
(Rom. y.) and we also hold that tdere is 
what may be called a tendency in every 
man who is bom into the world to 
sin, owing to the biassing influence 
which the deteriorated flesh (a«^£) 
exerts upon the originally pure and 
God-given soul, and the evil influences 
wherewith he is surrounded in the 
world without. And viewing adults 
in their natural unconverted state, we 
yield to none in the strength of the ex- 
pressions which may be employed to 
designate the inveteracy, culpability, 
and hopelessness of their depravity and 
love of sin. The lusts of the flesh 
hold a proud and uncontrolled sway 
where the supreme love of God does not 
reign. And even after conversion the 
remains of corruption annoy him who 
"walks after the spirit," and involve 
him in a harrassing warfare, as the 
apostle abundantly shows in the seventh 
chapter of the epistle to the Bomans. 

We have been charged with denying 
the work of the Holy Spurit. It will 
be apparent irom the foregoing state- 
ment that this charge is unfounded. 
We firmly believe in the personality of 
that Divine Agent ; and of his gracious 
work in the ssdvation and sanctification 
of sinners, we hold sentiments which, 
in our estimation, reflect upon Him pe- 
culiar glory. We believe that his love 
to mankind is co-equal with that of 
the Father and of the Son. He too 
regards the sinner with pitying eye, and 
whether by the monitions of conscience, 
the dispensations of providence, or the 
preach^ Gospel, does all that in the 
circumstances can be done to bring him 
to repentance. And even, as the pious 
husbandman depends upon the blessing 
of the God of Nature, and, although he 
be convinced that according to a pre- 
established law, the physical influence 
of God co-operates with his labours 



towards the production of an abundant 
harvest, yet does he pray for the need- 
ful assistance, — ^in like manner, although 
we be persuaded that the Divine bless- 
ing ever goes forth with the Gospel 
faithfuUy preached, we pray nnto him 
to continue to pour out in augmented 
degree that Divine aid notwithstanding 
all our unworthiness and sin. *^ With- 
out Him we can do nothing.'' 

We ever give prominence in all that 
we say and write to the great fact, that 
'' without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord." 

Such being our theological creed, it 
has oft-times been matter of surprise to 
us that we have been judged so hardly 
by other denominations oi Christians. 
With all genuine Protestants we say — 
" Let all the glory be to God, and none 
to man." With them we hold tkat 
salvation, or eternal life, is a gift, and 
not to be obtained by works ; and if 
we add that this gift is "unto all,*' 
and that man is able to take tiie g^ 
which God presses upon his acceptance, 
wherein do we seriously depart from 
the orbit of orthodoxy? We desire 
union with aU evangelical Christians. 
If any deserve the epithet evangelical 
more than others, we unostentatiously 
claim to be that party. We love Thb 
Gospel; we have suffered for TJie 
Gospel; and we ever give it an un- 
rivalled prominence in all our minis- 
trations. 

We are well aware that the number 
of those in other denominations w1k> 
admire and hold our views, is far 
greater than that of those who are 
in actual fellowship with us. Nor do 
we wonder at this, believing, as we do, 
that their symmetry, consistency, and 
harmony widi God^sWord, must com- 
mend themselves to the conscience of 
every man who will candidly consider 
them. 

£ven although we should be frowned 
upon, misrepresented, and disowned, we 
will still daim to be really one in heart, 
in aim, and in the estimation of the 
Master himself, with ail who love the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity and in truth. 
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Irvinoitbs, so called from the late 
Rev. Edward Irving, is the designation 
usually given to certain congregations 
of Chnstians which have been formed in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, America, 
Gennany, France, Switzerland, &c., 
bat which designation these bodies have 
always disavowed. The following article 
has been written at our request by 
a gentleman officially connected with 
them:-* 

The religions movement, erroneously 
named Irvingism by those who are ig- 
norant of its nature, is not the spring- 
ing up of another in addition to the 
already numberless sects - into which, 
through our sin and the sin of our fa- 
thers, the one body of the baptized, the 
one Church of Christ, is rent asunder 
and torn to pieces. It is a develop- 
ment of a wholly opposite character. 
Its idea and practical effect are to 
heal, bind up, and make one, all the 
broken parts of our common lacerated 
Christianity — striving to restore the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. Its labour is to reproduce 
amongst all baptized persons the reali- 
zation that there is ^^ one body and one 
Spirit, even as we are called in one 
hope of our calling" — ^^ one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all ;" and to develop the worship of 
Almighty God in its living integrity, 
after the Divine pattern which He 
Himself has given to men ; purged from 
superstition and idolatry with which it 
has been defiled on the one hand,^ and 
rescued on the other firom the more 
subtle but not less deadening sway of 
mere reason, which robs tiie holy sacra- 



ments of all their mystery and power, 
and resolves faith in God into mere 
assent to an intellectual proposition. 
Its object and aim are that the whole 
Church should be prepared as a chaste 
vir^n bride to be presented to the 
Lord at his coming, which coming is 
expected shortly. All this it is believed 
the Lord Jesus Christ by the Holy 
Ghost, through his ministries ordained 
at the beginning for this purpose, can 
alone, but will assuredly, accomplish in 
all who have faith in him for that end. 

It follows from these premises that 
the creeds of the Catholic Church are 
the only creeds recognised. After the 
great schism, which was intended at 
first to be a reformation of the evils that 
had crept into the Church, every sect 
made additions to those creeds, that of 
England adding thirty -nine articles, 
another setting up an additionsd creed 
at Augsburg, another at Westminster, 
another at Trent : all such additions 
are rejected because they are sectarian 
and uncatholic. 

The forms of worship are those which 
have been used in all ages in the Catho- 
lic Church. The first and last hours of 
every day are devoted to Divine service, 
— the matins and vespers of our fathers. 
Prayers are made also at nine and at 
three o'clock. The Holy Eucharist is 
offered and the communipn administered 
every Lord's day. The form of the 
buildings, the furniture of the same, the 
vestments of the clergy, are in like 
manner those that were devoted to the 
worship of God in Catholic times. li- 
tur^es appropriate to each service as 
they were of old, deaosed &om the 
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mixtare of idolatrous invooations 
dead men and women, are employed. 
All these practices are still used in the 
greater part of Christendom, but they 
are become mere mummeries, because 
the true significance of them is forgot- 
ten and unknown. 
• The labours of the students of pro- 
phecy in many sects, especially in 
Great Britain, have shown that there is 
reason to trust that the great hope of 
the Church is about to be realized, and 
that the Lord Jesus Christ will shortly 
appear to translate the living and to 
raise those who sleep in him, before his 
great judgment upon apostate CMsten- 
dom. The political aspect jMlffaurs 
justifies this ecclesiastical esMation. 
At no time in the history offlHstianity 
was Europe bound as ooHmder such 
despotism as at the present moment. 
Before the revolution of 1794, Venice, 
Genoa, the Hanse Towns, Holland, 
Hungary, Cracow, and other places 
were free, while even the larger states 
had some forms by which the opinions 
and feelings of the people might be ex- 
pressed. Now an iron autocracy is 
alone supreme. But the form of go- 
vernment in the Kingdom of Heaven is 
hierarchical and subordinate; and a 
despotism which tramples on the people 
is as contrary to God*8 mind as a de- 
mocracy, which tramples down the rulers 
He has appointed. The^eople will now 
burst their fetters, and the land which 
professes to have the Gospel of love for 
its law will see '* every man fall by the 
hand of his brother." 

Amongst the many blessings which 
God has revealed to his Church, one of the 
greatest is the re-establishment of deacons 
to take care of the temporal concerns of 
the people ; to relieve the wants of the 
poor ; and to be the channels of com- 
munication for the superfluities of the 
rich members to their less prosperous 
brethren. Had the Church remained 
as she was at first estaUished, extreme 
poverty and destitntion woidd not have 
prevailed. Thus is the Church a witness 
for God that by ordinances of his appoint- 
nettt alone, the world can be blessed. , 




it not be supposed, however, that 
rk is the production of clever and 
IdHBd men, employing their wit and 
indistry to the development of a pre- 
oon<^ed ecdesiasticaJ theory. The 
incMBuals through whom the work ap- 
pearain its present condition were igno- 
rauK^he things which were continually 
elal^Sted by them. The restoration 
of the ministries enumerated of old in the 
New Testament, of apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, and pastors and teachers, 
has been the means by which the re- 
sult has been brought about. Prophecy 
giving light to the rulers has enabled 
these latter to order the work aright. 
The separation of one class of ministers 
for the government of each church in a 
given locality independent of all others, 
whilst the aggregate of all these sepa- 
rate churches are kept in unity through 
ministers of the Universal Church, ex- 
clusively devoted to that end, has proved 
the only true method of unity ; the for- 
mer being as the officers of the regiments, 
whilst the latter are the staff of the army 
of the Lord of Hosts. 

The proposed object of eveiy sect is 
to teach men the knowledge of God 
and to make them walk in fdl holiness 
of life : the peculiar object of this work 
over and in addition to that which it 
has in common with all who profess to 
love and serve God, is to prepare a 
people for the coming of the Lord. 
This preparation is not merely by mak- 
ing men individually religious and 
virtuous; but by making them well in- 
structed in the laws and method of 
rule in Christ's kingdom, so that when 
he comes; he may find a people ready 
to unite with him in taking possession 
ofhiskmgdom, assuming the govern- 
ment, and commencing Ins reign. The 
members of the bride of the Lamb 
are a definite number: the ministers x)f 
the King of heaven and of earth are ade- 
finite number : the number of persons 
to attain the first resurrection is a de- 
finite number: the number who meet 
the Lord and stand with him on Mount 
Zion is a definite number ; — those per- 
sons are all sealed by the imposidon of 
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the bands of apostles, and when tiiey 
have finished that work, then comeui 
the end. 

As the commission to Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah of old was, not to build a new 
temple, but to restore the old, and to 
put into their respective places all the 
difierent parts that had fsJlen down, so 
the commission of the mast^-builders 
under Christ now is, not to form a new 
sect, but to replace in their due order 
all the ordinances which have been 
overthrown. The priesthood of the 



For the following additional informa- 
tion we are indebted to the London 
Watchman, the newspaper organ of 
the Wesleyan Methodists :— - 

The modem ^^ Apostolic Church" be- 
ing veiy imperfectlj known to the 
geueridity of Christians, and zb correct 
information respecting it is somewhat 
difficult to be obtained, we have thought 
it expedient to present our readers with 
a brief sketch of that religious oom-p 
munity, in doing which we shall speak 
of it as it is — we shall ^^ nothing ex- 
tenuate," for that would defeat our 
intention, *^nor set down aught in 
malice,'' to which certainly we have 
neither inducement nor inclination. 

The germ of the modem ** Apostolic 
Church" was brought into being about 
thirty-two years ago. In the winter of 
1829-SO, the Rev. Edward Irving de- 
livered a series of discourses in the 
Scottish Church, Begent-Square, Lon- 
don, on the subject of Spiritusd Gifts, 
the object of which was to examine, by 
the light of Scripture, whether those 
supernatural gifts which were conferred 
on the early Christian Church were in- 
tended to remain only during a certain 
period, or to be continued throughout 
the present dispensation. The result 
was, he was led to conclude that they 
were given, not for a season merely, 
but as the Churches inalienable endow- 
ment during her present state; that 
those gifts had not been withdrawn by 
her Lord, but had been lost through her 
own sinful neglect. While those dis- 



l^naoopalian sects is recognized, and the 
ministry of those office-bearers in the 
sects which have rejected Episcopacy is 
admitted ; hence it is not from morbid 
fftstidiousness, nor from vanity, but be- 
cause it is the plain troth, that all 
those connected with this work reject 
the imputation of sectarianism, and de- 
clare that it is, and that nothing else is 
or can be, the union without confusion 
of every thing that is perfect in the 
One Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church. 



courses were being delivered, rumonrs 
were heard of mamfiestations of super- 
natural power among a small body of 
Christians at Port-Gksgow, in the west 
of Scotland — ^miraculous acts of healing 
were reported to have taken place, and 
extraordinary gifts of utterance, as in 
the first age of the Church, to be in 
exercise. Hiis produced great excite- 
ment among tiie memtos of Mr. 
Irving' 8 chnroh aid congregation, some 
of whom visited Port-Glasgow, and 
readily recognised the work to be of 
God. And others, who were prevented 
by circumstances from judging of it 
personally and for themselves, received 
gladly the report given of it by their 
brethren. Of this latter dass Mr. 
Irving was among the first to express 
himself satisfied regarding the character 
of the work; and he subsequently 
invited Mrs. Caird, one of the most 
highly *^ gifted" persons of the little 
community at Port-Glasgow to visit 
London. This lady was introduced to 
the members of his church ; and such 
as believed the work to be of God con- 
tinued to meet for prayer, that like gifts 
might be bestowed upon them. When 
^' the power*' came upon some of those 
who thus assembled together, Mr. Irving 
recognised their utterances to be the 
voice of the Lord, and acknowledged 
that God was in them of a troth. These 
manifestations were confined to private 
meetings, until one of the gifted persons 
interrapted, by an utterance, the Sab- 
bath morning service in Begent-Square 
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Chinch, when Mr. Irviag, addressing 
the congregation, explained to them the 
nature of the occurrence, stated that he 
conld no longer restnun the Lord's 
voice in His own house, and that, 
henceforth, those persons who possessed 
spuitual gifts should be permitted freely 
to exercise them in the public services 
of the sanctuary. From this period the 
subject of supernatural endowments al- 
most entirely engrossed Mr. Irving*s 
attention, and he expended the whole 
power of his persuasive eloquence in 
moting the work which was thus begun. 

Thenceforward there was an abundant 
flow of '' utterances'* both at the public 
services of the church in Regent-Square, 
and in private meetings for prayer and 
reading the Scriptures. Those utter- 
ances were of two kinds, — " speaking 
in tongues'* and ^^prophesying," and 
were viewed as identical with those in 
the early Church, mentioned 1 Cor. 
ziv. The former was, at first, sup- 
posed to be some foreign language, and 
the gift to be similar to that conferred 
upon the disciples on the day of Pente- 
cost, when men out of every nation 
under heaven heard in their own 
tongues the wonderftd works of God. 
But after much diligent inquiry, no 
satisfactory evidence could be discovered 
that it was a real language spoken by 
any portion of mankind. It was then 
concluded to be, in the literal sense of 
the expression, an " unknoum tongue,^ 
and viewed merely as " a sign" of the 
Holy Ghost, who declares lOSs presence 
(say they) "by usmg the tongue of 
man in a manner which ndther Iob own 
intellect could dictate, nor that of any 
other man comprehend!" And such 
it is still considered to be. The " pro- 
phetic utterances," however, were at- 
tended with much less difficulty, being 
in the English language, and, conse- 
quently, intelligible to all. They con- 
sisted, princlp^y, of exhortations to 
holiness, interpretations of Scripture, 
openings of prophecy, and explanations 
of symbols. 

The general purport of the prophetic 
ntteranceBf until towards the end of the 



year 1882, was to show the need of a 
body, in which the Holy Ghost might 
dwdl, as in a temple, and by which He 
might speak and act ; that the taber- 
nade erected by Moses was the shadow- 
ing forth of eternal realities to be mani- 
fested in the Church as the body of 
Christ; that the ministries — of apcMstle, 
prophet, evangelist, and pastor — which 
God gave at the beginning, were as 
necessary now as ever they were, and 
should be restored to the Church ; that 
the proper mode of ordination was by the 
imposition of apostles' hands, on those 
who had been called to the ministry by the 
word of a prophet ; and that none should 
take upon themselves to serve in holy 
things, unless thus called and ordained. 

The drcumstances under which the 
apostleship was, accordmg to their idea, 
revived and developed, were as follows: 
— At a meeting for prayer, one of those 
present was declared by the word of a 
prophet, to be — "an apostle," and 
exhorted to the exercise of his office "in 
conveying the Holy Ghost, by the lay- 
ing on of hands." Some time subse- 
quently, a person who had been previ- 
ously called to be an "evangelist," 
received apostolic ordination; and, on 
the day following, by the concurrent 
action of apostle and prophet — ^the one 
calling for the ordination, and the other 
efiecting it — an " angel" was ordained 
over the church at Albuij. At this 
period, the Rev. Edward Irving, who 
had akeady been deposed, on the charge 
of heresy, from ministerial office in the 
Church of Scotland, was forbidden, by 
the " gift;ed " individuals whose guid- 
ance he could not then but follow, to 
administer the sacraments, or to fblfil 
any "priestly function." He was di- 
rected to confine himself to the work of 
a preacher or deacon ; in obedience to 
which, he ceased fix)m his ordinary 
duties, until he was called by a pro- 
phet, and ordained by an apostle, as 
"angel,'' or chief pastor, of the church 
in Newman-Street Such was the 
origin, and such the early exercise, of 
the modem apostleship. 

In the year 1835, the number of 
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apostles, designated **by the word of 
prophecy,*' amonnted to twelve, and 
consisted of two ministers of the Chnrch 
of England, one of the Church of Scot- 
Jsiii, fonr private gentlemen, and five 
others belonging to tfie legal and medi- 
cal profesdons. After having been set 
apart to their vocation, they withdrew 
to Albory Park, an estate belonging to 
one of them, where, in company with 
seven prophets, they spent twdve months 
studying the Scriptures, communicating 
their thoughts one to another on various 
subjects presented to their consideration, 
and seeking to acquire the knowledge 
of the fundamental principles by means 
of which the Chnrch was to be edified. 
At the expiration of this period of seclu- 
sion, they were directed to separate, and 
to distribute themselves over Christen- 
dom, in order to make themselves fully 
acquainted with the state of all the 
churches, and to deliver a testimony to 
those set over them, beginning with the 
Pope. Th« performance of the latter 
part of this mission must have been a 
work attended with considerable diffi- 
culty, as those sent upon it were endued 
with no supernatural powers whereby to 
accredit their daim of acting by Divine 
authority. The primitive apostles could 
refer sudi as called in question their high 
commission, to *' signs, and wonders, 
and mighty deeds," and could say, 
''truly the signs of an apostle were 
w(ou^ among you," (2 Cor. ziL 12). 
The dozen gentlemen, however, who 
give themsdves out as their successors, 
after a standing of twenty years, can do 
nothing of the kind ; nor is it deemed 
needful, by those who acknowledge them, 
that they should do so, for this reason 
— ^the mission of the first Apostles (say 
they) was to convert an unregenerate 



world, in which the moral sense and of the Father, and ofthe Son, and of the 



Notwithstanding that the modem 
apostles perform no mirades, properly 
so called, they are declared to be in- 
vested with spiritual prerogatives. They 
are the link between Chnst in heaven 
and the Church on earth. To them the 
mysteries of God are revealed, and by 
them communicated to the Chnrch. They 
only are competent, authoritativdy and 
certamly, to prove, discern, and give the 
true meaning of " prophetic utterances ;** 
and to them the '' angels" are required 
to transmit such utterances as occur in 
their respective churches, for interpreta- 
tion. It is their function also to com- 
municate the Holy Ghost by th^ laying 
on of hands. They entered on the per- 
formance of this part of their vocation 
in the year 1847, when all sustaining 
office in the apostolic churches in Eng- 
land — angels, priests, and deacons — are 
said to have received this gift. At the 
same time, the members of the difierent 
churches, presented by their respective 
angels, likewise passed under the hands 
of an apostle, and were *' sealed with 
the seal of the living God in their /ore- 
heads^ And since that period, all who 
have attained the age of twenty, and 
professed their determination to dedicate 
themselves to the Lord, have been sealed 
in like manner. We are, moreover, told 
that the laying on of the apostle^s hands 
is no empty ceremony, but a mighty 
reality, frequently attested by such visi- 
ble signs as '*^ speaking with tongues 
and prophesying,*' and that, when un- 
attended with any visible manifestations, 
the fact of its being <' the sealing unto 
the day of redemption" is scarcely less 
certain to the faith and experience of the 
redpient. On those occasions, the apos- 
tle lays his hands on each, and says:— > 

" Eecdve the Holy Ghost, in the name 



spiritual faculties had not been awak- 
ened, and which, therefore, needed 
mirades addressed to the outer senses ; 
whereas, the mission of apostles in the 
last days is of a difierent nature — ^it 
is to seal the 144,000 (Rev. vii. 4),— to 
separate the spiritual fix)m the unspiri- 
tual, the wise virgins from the unwise. 
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Holy Ghost. God the Father Almighty, 
confirm and perfect thee; seal thee [here 
he signs him on the forehead] with the 
seal and signet of the Lord ; and anoint 
thee with the ointment of salvation, unto 
eternal life." 

And, after all have recdved th^ lay- 
ing on of hands, he says :-* 
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" Ye an washed, ye are aanofcified, 
ye are anointed with the unction from 
the Holy one. In the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." 

Of the claims of the modem aposto- 
late to those high fimctions we shaU 
speak anon. 

As respects the organisation of *'the 
apostolic chorches," persons become dea- 
cons by the choice of the congregation, 
ratified by the apostles. From the dia- 
conate to the priesthood there are three 
stqMS — the offering to serve God in that 
office, the voice of prophecy signifying 
God's acceptance of the offer, and the 
imposition of the hands of apostles. 
The office of angel, or chief pastor, is 
attained in a similar manner. The min- 
isters of a church consist of an angel 
with six ruling presbyters ; various as- 
ustant ministers, deacons, and deacon- 
esses; evangelists, to gather in those 
who are without; and the ^^ gifted'' 
members, who may be either men, wo- 
men, or children. The ministers of the 
apostolic church are supported by tithes. 
It is required by the people to dedicate 
a tenth of their income to God, who gives 
it to the priesthood for their support. 

Ecclesiastical matters are managed by 
a coundl, consisting of ministers of all 
daiises, so arranged as to affprd an idea 
of the relations and adjustment of the 
different parts of the machinery of ** the 
apostolic church." This council was 
shown, at the time of its formation, by 
" the word of prophecy," to have been 
shadowed in the construction of the Mo- 
saic tabemade. The forty-eight boards 
of that structure, i^ was said, typified 
the six elders from each of the seven 
churches in London, together with six 
of tlie apostles ; the ^ve bars which up- 
held all the boards represented a minis- 
try committed to other five of the apos- 
tles, whose duty it is to. instruct the 
council in the principles upon which 
counsel is to be given ; the two tenons 
with" their sockets of silver for each 
board, had reference to the diaconal 
ministry, through which the eldership 
is root^ in the love of the people ; two 



elders appointed to act as scribes of the 
council have their shadow in the two 
comer boards of the tabernacle; the 
heads of the four-fold mimstry — apoatk^ 
prophet, evangelist, and pastor— cone* 
spend to the four pillars between the 
most Holy and the EEoly Place; five 
evangelists, to the ^ye pillars, at the 
entrance; the seven angels of the 
churches, to the lights of the candle- 
stick; and sixty evangelists are the 
antitypes of the sixty pillars of the 
court, four of whom form the outer 
door of entrance. This council is de- 
clared to be the model according to 
which God's purpose is to be effected 
in every land. It is, moreover, asserted 
that a council adequatdy representing 
the whole Church, and presided over by 
a complete apostolate of twelve, and in 
perfect unity, would be infallible. This 
unity, however, does not, at present, 
exist, one of the apostles having with- 
drawn himself! 

The ministers of " the apostolic 
church" have, of late years, adopted 
priestly vestments, in which to perform 
their respective frmctions. These con- 
sist of alb and girdle, stole and chasuble, 
for services connected with the altar ; a 
cope for the presiding angel ; and a sur- 
plice, rochette, and mosette, for preach- 
ing and other offices. The different 
colours of those vestments are not mere 
decorations, but emblems of spiritual 
realities ; — the purple, of apostoUc dig- 
nity and rule ; the azure blue, of pro- 
phecy; the crimson, of that blood- 
shedding which it is the special office 
of the evangelist to announce ; and the 
white, of the pure relation between the 
pastor and flock. 

Regarding the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, ^4be apostolic church*' hold 
that a real change takes place in the 
bread and wine through the act of con- 
secration, whereby they become the body 
and blood of Christ ; that this ordina- 
tion is not only a communion feast, but 
also a sacrifice and an oblation ; that 
the elements should -be used, not only 
for communion, but also for purposes of 
worship, prayer, and intercession ; and 
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that they oaght always to be present 
upon the altar when the church is en- 
gaged in these acts. They also* hold 
thaty where the sacrament of the body 
and blood of Christ is, ^' his whole hu- 
man nature — bis soul as well as his 
body — ^and himself in his Divine per- 
sonality, are not absent." Consecrated 
bread and wine are, therefore, reserved, 
and kept continually in a receptacle 
upon the altar, as a symbol of the 
l4)rd's presence, and a means of excit- 
ing awe in those who draw near to 
worship. The teaching of the ^* chief 
of the apostles " on tUs subject, is as 
follows : — 

'^ Where the spiritual nature of the 
sacrament and the mystery contained 
in it, are devoutly believed, the reser- 
vation of it in the most saa%d part of 
the Church, must be a powerful means 
of exciting, in those who draw near to 
worship before God, the holy awe which 
becomes his presence, and of increasing 
faith in him, assurance of his grace, 
joy, love, adoration, and worship of 
him who vouchsafes to dwell in the 
midst of the congregation of his saints." 
{Readings upon ttte Liturgy, Part iii., 
p. 414.) 

Ministers and people, accordingly, 
turn towards the sacramental bread and 
wine thus reserved as a symbol of the 
Lord's presence, and reverently bow, on 
entering and Reaving the church. Such 
are the teaching and practice relating 
to the sacrament of the Lord^s Sapper — 
both of which we repudiate as the germ 
of all idolatry. 

The Apostolical Church attaches a 
high degree of importance to symbolical 
representations of spiritual objects. To- 
wards perfecting their outward ceremo- 
nial, two lights have recently been in- 
troduced at the altar, to symbolise the 
presence of God in His two witnesses. 
Apostle and Prophet ; seven lights be- 
fore the altar, emblematic of His en- 
lightening power when shining in the 
Word through the sevenfold eldership ; 
and the burning of incense, whQe the 
prayers of the faithful are ascending up 
unto God. Moreover, the people are 



taught to expect that " as the Church 
advances in the development and per- 
fection of its outward ordinances, so 
all those sacramental rites will be 
developed, by the instrumentality of 
which every remedy for the soul, 
and even for the body, shall be ad- 
ministered, and the full grace of God 
laid up in Christ shall be poured out 
like ointment, and every &iUiful mem- 
ber of His mystical body shall be filled 
with the benediction of God. Thus are 
the channels of ritualism, which have 
been hitherto found so empty and dry- 
so void of spiritual blessings — ^to become 
filled to repletion through the modem 
apostles and prophets.*' It is, more- 
over, worthy of remark, that the mo- 
dem ^^ Apostolic Church" condemns 
the Reformation as schism, speaks con- 
temptuously of Protestantism, of BiUe 
societies, and of the circulation of the 
Scriptures; and strongly sympathises 
with the Roman and other apostate 
Churches. 

The Apostolic Church is said to be in 
a more prosperous condition at the pre-^ 
sent time, than at any former period of 
its history. In England, during the 
last five years, the number of communi- 
cants has been increased by one-third. 
In America, which was recently visited 
by an apostle, several of the Episcopal 
clergy and Congregational ministers, it 
is reported, ^* have become obedient to 
the faith," and considerable bodies of 
communicants have been gathered, both 
in Canada and in the United States. In 
Prussia many churches have been form- 
ed, and angels ordained over them. At 
Berlin, the number of communicants is 
said to be very large. And we have 
just been informed that Thiersch, the 
Church historian, and one of the most 
leamed men in Germany, has embraced 
the opinions of the modem apostolic 
school, and is become an angel of one 
of the churches. ' 

From what we have stated regarding 
the origin of the modem apostleship, 
our readers will have observed that its 
claims are based solely upon ^^ the pro- 
phetic utterances." Now, as regards 
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these ntterances, there are circamstanoes 
connected with their early history which 
go far to test then: character, two of 
which we shall just mention. The 
''prophetic ntterances^' were, at the 
period of then: first appearance, inti- 
mately connected with Mr. Irving^s 
erroneous views respecting the homa- 
nity of Christ, and were appealed to by 
him as affording a Divine testimony to 
the sowidness of those views, when they 
were condemned as anti-Soiptaral by 
the General Assembly of the Chnrch of 
Scotland. There remain hearers of Mr. 
Irving who have a personal knowledge 
of this matter, and well remember that 
he made such appeals when preaching 
in Regent Square Chnrch. 

Another circumstance which we would 
mention as connected with the history 
of those " utterances," is well known to 
such as were members of the Newman- 
Street Church, at the time of its occur- 
rence. About the year 1834, a person 
introduced himself to Mr. Irving as the 
pastor of a church in America, told him 
that a similar work had commenced 
among his people, and that being at a 
loss how to proceed with it, he had 
come to see the order observed in the 
church at Newman-Street. He and his 
wife received a most hearty welcome, 
and were entertained with all Christian 
hospitality by Mr. Irving and the mem- 
bers of his church. " Prophetic utter- 
ances" directed that certain persons 
should visit the church in America, of 



which this individual gave himself oat 
as the pastor. He accordingly furnished 
them with letters of introduction to one 
or more of his elders. On then: arriving 
in America, however, no such church 
was to be found. It was discovered 
that Mr. Irving and his people had 
been grossly deceived by an arrant im- 
postor, who had lived among them for 
some months, telling them lies daily. 
How very different this fi!t>m the occnr- 
rence mentioned Acts v. 1-11, respect- 
ing Annanias and Sapphira, who, in 
their attempt to decdve the early Chris- 
tian Church, were instantly detected, 
and visited with condign punishment 
by the Apostle. 

In conclusion, we must remark, that 
we cannot look upon this modem 
Church system, which arrogates to it- 
self the title of " Apostolic," otherwise 
than as a strong delusion, whereby 
many are being deceived, and led into 
pernicious and soul-destroying error. 
And whereto will it tend ? Themselves 
do not know, for the ^^ prophetic utter- 
ances" may lead them into inextricable 
labyrinths and indefinite developments. 
Whatever system places human utter- 
ances on a par with the authentic reve- 
lations of Deity, does, in fact, instead 
of raising what is human, degrade what 
is Divine ; and when once the standard 
of truth is debased by such alloy as we 
have seen, there can be no ascertainable 
limit imposed against further vitiation 
of it. 
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The religions Society of Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers, is a body of Chris- 
tian professors, which arose in England 
about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The ministry of George Fox was 
chiefly instrumental, under the Divine 
blessing, in convincing those who joined 
him of those Christian principles and 
testimonies which distinguish the So- 
ciety ; and his pious labours contributed 
in no small degree to their establish- 
ment as an organized body, having a 
regular form of church government and 
discipline. 

This devoted servant of Christ was 
bom at Drayton, in Leicestershire, in 
the year 1624, and was carefully edu- 
cated by his parents in the Episcopal 
mode of worship. He appears to have 
led a religious life from his childhood, 
and to have been deeply concerned for 
the salvation of his soul. Amid a high 
profession of religion then generally 
prevalent, he observed among £e people 
much vain and trifling conversation 
and conduct, as well as sordid earthly- 
mindedness, both' which he believed to 
be incompatible with the Christian life. 
This brought great trouble upon his 
mind, clearly perceiving that the pro- 
fession in which he had been educated 
did not give to its adherents that vic- 
toiy over sin which the Gospel enjoins, 
and which his soul panted after. He 
withdrew from his former assodates, 
and passed much of his time in retire- 
ment, — reading the Holy Scriptures, and 
endeavouring to wait upon the Lord for 
the revelation of his Spirit, to enable 



him rightly to understand the truths of 
the Gospel. 

In this state of reverent dependence 
upon the Fountain of saving knowledge, 
his mind was enlightened to see into 
the spirituality of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, and to detect many errors which 
had crept into the professing Christian 
Church. In the year 1647, he com- 
menced his labours as a minister of the 
Gospel, travelling extensively through 
England, generally on foot ; and, from 
a conviction that it was contrary to 
Christ's positive conunand, he revised 
to receive any compensation for preach- 
ing, defraying his expenses out of his 
own slender means. The unction from 
on high, which attended his ministry, 
carried conviction to the hearts of many 
of his hearers ; and his fervent disin- 
terested labours were crowned with such 
success, that in a few years a large body 
of persons had embraced the Christian 
principles which he promulgated. 

The dvil and religious commotions 
which prevailed in England about this 
period, doubtless prepared the way 
for the more rapid spread of Gospel 
truth. The fetters, in which priestcraft 
had long held the human mind were 
beginning to be loosened; the depen- 
dence of man upon his fellow-man, in 
matters of religion, was shaken, and 
many sincere souls, panting after a 
nearer acquaintance with God, and a 
dominion over their sinful appetites and 
passions, which they could not obtain 
by the most scrupulous observance of 
the ceremonies of]%ligion, were earnestly^ 
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inqQiring, "What must we do to be 
saved ?'° The message of George Fox 
appean to have been, mainly, to direct 
the people to Christ Jesos, the great 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls, who died 
for them, and had sent his Spirit or light 
into tbeur hearts, to instruct and guide 
them in the things pertaining to life and 
salvation. 

To the light of Christ Jesus in the 
conscience, be endeavoured to turn the 
attention of all, as that by which sin 
was manifested and reproved, duty un- 
folded, and ability given to run with 
aUcrity and joy in the way of God's 
commandments. The preaching of this 
doctrine was glad-tidings of great joy 
to many longing souls, who eagerly em- 
braced it, as that for which they had 
been seeking ; and, as they walked in 
this Divme light, they experienced a 
growth in grace and in Christian know- 
ledge, and gradually came to be estab- 
lished as pillars in the house of God. 

Many of these, before they joined with 
George Fox, had been highly esteemed 
in the various reli^ous societies of the 
day, for their distinguished piety and 
experience, bemg punctual in the per- 
formance of all their religious duties, 
and regular in partakine of what are 
termed the *^ ordinances?' But, not- 
withstanding they endeavoured to be 
faithful to the degree of knowledge they 
had received, their minds were not yet 
at rest. They did not witness that re- 
demption from sin, and that establish- 
ment in the truth, which they read of in 
the Bible as the privilege and duty of 
Christians; and hence they were in- 
duced to believe that there was a purer 
and more spuitual way than they had 
yet found. They felt that they needed 
to know more of the power of Christ 
Jesus in their own hearts, making them 
new creatures, bruising Satan, and put- 
ting him under their reet, and renewing 
theur souls up into the Divine image 
which was lost in Adam's &11, and sanc- 
tifying them wholly, in body, soul, and 
spujt, through the inward operations of 
the Holy Ghost and of fire. 

Great were their oonflicts, and earnest 



thehr prayers, that they might be brought 
to this blessed experience; but looking 
without, instead of having their atten- 
tion turned within, they nussed the ob- 
ject of theur search. They frequented 
the preaching of the most eminent 
ministers ; spent much time in reading the 
Holy Scriptures, in &sting, meditation, 
and prayer, and increased the strictness 
of then: lives and religious performances ; 
but still they were not wholly freed from 
the dominion of sin. 

Some, after wearying themselves with 
the multitude and severity of then: da- 
ties, without finding the expected benefit 
fix)m them, separated from all the forms 
of worship then practised, and sat down 
together, waiting upon the Lord, and 
earnestly looking and praying for the 
full manifestation of the kingdom and 
power of the Lord Jesus. 

In this humble, seeking state, the 
Lord was gradonsly pleased to meet 
with them ; sometimes without any in- 
strumental means, at others, through 
the living ministiy of George Fox or 
other anointed servants, who were pre- 
pared and sent forth to preach the Gos- 
pel. Then they were brought to see 
that that which made them uneasy in 
the midst of theur high profession and 
manifold observances, and raised fervent 
breathings after the God of theur lives, 
was notmng less than the Spuit of tiie 
Lord Jesus Christ striving with them, in 
order to bring them out folly firom under 
the bondage of sin, into the glorious 
.liberty of the children of God. 

They were brought to see that they 
had been resting too much in a mere 
historical belief of the blessed doctrines 
of the Gospel, — ^the birth, life, miracles, 
sufierings, death, resurrection, ascension, 
mediation, intercession, atonement, and 
divinity of the Lord Jesus; but had 
not sufficiently looked for, and abode 
under, the beart-ohangmg and sanctify- 
ing power of the Holy Ghost or Com- 
forter ; to seal those precious truths on 
the understanding, and give to each one 
a living and practical mterest in them ; 
so that they might really know Christ 
to be their Saviour and Bedeemer, and 
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that he bad, indeed, come into their 
hearts, and set up his righteous govern- 
ment there. 

This was the dawning of a new day 
to their souls; and, as they attended in 
simple obedience to the disooveries of 
this Divine light, they were gradually 
led to see farther into the spirituality of 
the Gospel dispensation. The change 
which it made in their views was great, 
and many and deep were their searohings 
of heart, tiying ^^ the fleece both wet and 
dry," ere they yielded, lest they should 
be mistaken, and put the workings of 
their own imagination forthennfoldings 
of the Spirit of Christ; but as they 
patiently abode under its enlightening 
operations, every doubt and difficulty 
was removed, and they were enabled to 
speak from joyftd experience of that 
which they had seen, and tasted, and 
handled of the good Word of Life. 

The rapid spread of the doctrines 
preached by George Fox was surprising ; 
and among those who embraced them 
were persons of the best families in the 
kingdom, several priests of the Epis- 
copal denominatioii, and ministers of 
other societies, besides many other 
jeamed and substantial men. A large 
number of ministers, both men and wo- 
men, were soon raised up in the iniknt 
Society, who travelled abroad, as they 
believed themselves Divinely called, 
spreading the knowledge of the truth, 
and strengthening ana comforting the 
newly convinced. In a few years meet- 
ings were settled in nearly all parts of 
the United Kingdom; and, notwith- 
standing the severe persecution to which 
the Society was subjected, by which 
thousands were locked up in jails and 
dungeons, and deprived of nearly all 
their property, besides being subjected 
to barbarous personal abuse, its mem- 
bers continued to increase, and mani- 
fested a zeal and devotedness which 
excited the admiration of even their per- 
secutors. Their sufferings seemed only 
to animate them with fresh ardour, and 
to unite them more closely together in 
the bond of Gospel feUowship. Instances 
occurred where all the parents were 



thrown into prison, and the children 
continued to hold their meetings, un- 
awed by the threats of the officers, or 
the cruel whippings which some of them 
suffered. 

As early as the year 1655, some 
mmisters travelled on the continent of 
Europe, and meetings of Friends were 
soon after settled in Holland and other 
places ; — some travelled into Asia, some 
were carried to Africa, and severd were 
imprisoned in the Inquisitions of Rome, 
Malta, and in Hungary. About the 
same period the first Friends arrived in 
America, at the port of Boston, and 
commenced their religious labours among 
the people, many of whom embraced the 
doctrines which they heard. The sjnrit 
of persecution, from which Friends had 
suffered so deeply in England, made its 
appearance in America with increased 
virulence and cruelty, inflicting upon 
the peaceable Quakers various punish- 
ments^ and finally put four of &em to 
death by the gallows. 

Notwithstanding the opposition they 
had to encounter, the principles of 
Friends continued to spread in America ; 
many eminent ministers, actuated by 
the love of the Gospel, and a sense cH 
religions duty, came over and travelled 
through the conntiy; others removed 
thithcpr and settled; — and, in 1682, a 
large number, under the patronage of 
liniliam Penn, came into the province of 
Pennsylvania, and founded that flourish- 
ing colony. At that time, meetings 
were settled along the Atlantic provinces, 
from North Carolina as far as Boston in 
New England ; and, at the present day, 
the largest body of Friends is to be found 
in the United States. 

When we consider the great numbers 
who joined the Society — that, without 
any formal admission, all those who em- 
braced the principles of Friends, and 
attended their meetings, were oonsidered 
members, as well as Uieur children, and, 
of course, the body in some measure im- 
plicated in the consistency of their con- 
duct — the numerous meetings which 
were settled, and the wide extent of 
oonntiy whi<di they embraced — ^it is ob- 
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vious that the organization of the Society 
' would have been imperfect without some 
syBtem of church government by which 
the conduct of the members might be 
inspected and restrained. 

The enlightened and comprehensive 
mind of George Fox was not long in 
perceiving the necessity for this ; and he 
early began to make arrangements for 
canying it into practice. Under the 
guidance of the light of Christ Jesus, 
which had so clearly unfolded to him 
the doctrines and precepts of the Gospel 
in their true spiritual character, he com- 
menced the arduous work of establishing 
meetings for discipline ; and, in a few 
years, had the satis&ction to see his la- 
bour and concern crowned with success, 
both in England and America. Under 
the influence of that Christian love 
which warmed his heart toward the 
whole human family, but which more 
especiaUy flowed toward the household 
of fiuth, he was very tender of the poor, 
and careftd to see that theur necessities 
were duly supplied. This principle has 
ever since characterized the Society, 
which cheerfully supports its own poor, 
besides contributing its share to th^ pub- 
lic burdens. The first objects to which 
the attention of these meetings was di- 
rected were the care of the poor and 
destitute, who had been reduced to want 
by persecution, or other causes^ the 
manner of accomplishing marriages — the 
re^stry of burths and deaths — ^the educa- 
tion and apprentidng of children — the 
granting of suitable certificates of unity 
and approbation to ministers who tra- 
velled abroad, and the preservation of 
an account of the snfierings sustained 
by Friends in support of their religious 
prindples and testimonies. 

It also became necessary to establish 
regulations for preserving the members 
in a line of conduct consistent with their 
profession. In this imperfect state ot 
being, we are instructed fix)m the highest 
authority, that ofiences must needs come ; 
bui it does not necessarily follow, either 
that the offender must be cut off fix)m 
the church, or that the reproach of his 



Society to which he belongs. It, m 
pursuance of those Christian means laid 
down in the Gospel, he is brought to ac- 
knowledge and sincerely condemn his 
error, a brother is gained ; the choroh 
is freed fix)m reproadi by his repentanoe 
and amendment of life; and thus the 
highest aim of all disciplinary Eegala- 
tions is attained. Where these effectSf 
however, do not result fix)m the Christian 
6are of the church, it becomes its duty 
to testify against the disorderly conduct 
of the offender, and to declare that he 
has separated himself from its fellowship, 
and is no longer a member thereof 
The views of George Fox on this subject 
were marked by that ramplicity imd 
Scriptural soundness which distinguished 
his whole character. 

He considered the church as a harmo- 
nious and compact body, made up of 
living members, having gifts differing 
according to the measure of grace re- 
ceived, yet all dependent one upon an- 
other, and each, even the weakest and 
lowest, having his proper place and ser- 
vice. As the very design of religious 
society is the preservation, comfort, and 
edification of the members, and as all 
have a common interest in the promo- 
tion of these great ends, he considered 
eveiy faithful member religiously bound 
to contribute, according to his capacity, 
toward theur attainment. The words of 
our Lord furnish a short but comprehen- 
sive description of the order instituted 
by Him for the government of Hia 
Church: — ^^ If thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone. If he 
shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother. But if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two more, 
that in the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses every word may be established. 
And if he shall neglect to hear them, 
tell it to the churdi ; but if he neglect 
to hear the church, let him be to thee as 
an heathen man and a publican." 

Here is no limitation ei this Christian 
care to ministers or any other dass ; but 
any brother, who sees another offending, 



misconduct should be visited upon the I is to admonish him in love for his goocL 
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The language of our blessed Savionr 
respecting the anthority of his chnrch ; 
and his bdng in the midst of it in the 
performance of its duties, is veiy dear 
and oomprehensiye : *^ Yerily I say nnto 
you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, 
shall be bound in heaven ; and whatso- 
ever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven. Again I say nnto 
you, thai if two of you shall agree on 
earth, as touching anything that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
my Father which. is m heaven. For 
where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them." 

The doctrine of the immediate pre- 
sence of Christ with his church, whether 
assembled for the purpose of Divine 
worship, or for the transaction of its dis- 
ciplinary affairs, is the foundation of all 
its authority. It was on this ground 
tiiat George Fox so often exhorted his 
fellow-believers to hold then: meetings 
in the power of the Lord — all waiting 
and striving tp know Christ Jesus 
brought into dominion in their own 
hearts, and his Spuit leading and guid- 
ing them in their semces, that so his 
living presence might be fqlt to preside 
over their assemblies. In a church thus 
gathered, we cannot doubt that the gra- 
cious Head condescends to be in the 
midst, qualifying the members to wor- 
ship the Father of spirits in spuit and in 
truth, or enduing them with wisdom 
rightly to manage the busmess which 
may engage theur attention. Nor can 
we question that, so far as they are 
careful to act in his wisdom and under 
his direction, their conclusions, being in 
conformity with his will, have his autho- 
rity for theu: sanction and support 

The discipline of the Society of Friends, 
established in conformity with these 
views, embraces four grades of meetings, 
connected with, and dependent upon, 
each other. First, the preparative meet- 
ings receive and prepare the business for 
the monthly meetings, .which are com- 
posed of one or more preparative meet- 
ings, and rank next in order above them ; 
in these the ezecntiye department of the 



disdpline is chiefly lodged. The third 
grade indudes quarterly meetmp, which 
consist of several monthly meetmgs, and 
exercise a supervisory care over them, 
examine into then: condition, and ad- 
vise or assist them as occasion may 
require ; and, lastly, the yearly meeting, 
which includes the whole, possesses ex- 
clusively the legislative power, and an- 
nually investigates the state of the whole 
body, which is brought before it by 
answers to queries, addressed to the 
subordinate meetings. 

In each preparative meeting thiere are 
usually two or more IViencu of each 
sex, appointed as overseers of the flock, 
whose duty is to take cognizance of any 
improper conduct in the members, and 
endeavour, by tender and aflectionate 
labour, to convince the offender, and 
bring him to such a sense of his fault aa 
may lead to sincere repentance and 
amendment. Violations of the disdpline 
by members are reported by the over- 
seers to the preparative meetmgs, and 
from thence, if deemed necessary, to the 
monthly meeting, where a committee is 
usually appointed to endeavour to con- 
vince and rechum the delinquent ; and 
if this desirable result is not produced, 
a minute is made declaring the disunity 
of the meeting, with his conduct and 
with him, until he is brought to a sense 
of his error, and condemns it in a satis- 
factory manner. From the decision of 
a monthly meeting the disowned person 
has the right of appeal to the quarterly 
meeting; and, if that gives a judgment 
against him, he may carry his ease to 
the yearly meeting also, where it is 
finally determined. The women have 
also overseers, appointed to extend 
Christian care and advice to their own 
sex ; and likewise preparative, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly meetings, in which 
they transact such budness as relates to 
the good order and preservation of their 
members; but they take no part in tiie 
legislative proceedmgs of the Society; 
and in difficult cases, or those of more 
than ordinary importance, they generaUy 
obtam the judgment of the men's meet- 
ings. 
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There are also dbtinct meetings for 
the care and help of the ministiy, oom- 
poeed of ministers and elders — the latter 
bdng prudent and solid members, cho- 
sen specially to watch over the ministers 
for their good, and to admonish or ad- 
vise them for then: help. In these 
meetings the men and women meet to- 
gedier; they are called meetings of 
ministers and eiders, and are divided 
into preparative, qnarterly, and yearly. 

There are at present in the Society 
ten yearly meetings of Friends, vis., 
London and Dublin in Great Britain and 
Irdand. For parts of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and the eastern 
parts of Maryland, held at Philadelphia ; 
New York, held in that city ; New Eng- 
land, held at Newport, Rhode Island ; 
Ohio, held at Mount-Pleasant ; for In- 
diana, DlinoiSy and the western part of 
Ohio, held at White Water, in Wayne 
Co., Indiana ; for the western shore of 
Maryland, Virginia, and part of Penn- 
sylvania, held at Baltimore ; for North 
and South Carolina, and Tennesee, held 
at New Garden, in Guildford County. 
These include an aggregate of from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
fifty thousand members. 

The doctrines of the Society may be 
briefly stated as follows : — They believe 
in one only wise, omnipotent, and ever- 
lasting God, the creator and upholder of 
all thinp, visible and invisible ; and in 
(me Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, the mediator between God and 
man ; and in the Holy Spirit which pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and the Sion ; 
one God blessed for ever. In expressing 
their views reUitive to the awful and 
mysterious doctrine of *' the Three that 
bear record in heaven,** they have care- 
fully avoided the use of unscriptural 
terms invented to define Him who is 
nndefinable, and have scrupulously ad- 
hered to the safe and simple language of 
Holy Scripture, as contained in Matt. 
zxviiL 18, 19, && 

They own and believe in Jesus Christ, 
the beloved and only-begotten Son of 
God, who was conceived of the Holy 
GhoBt, and bom of the Vbgin Mary. 



In him we have redemption, throngfa 
his blood, even the forgiveness of rins ; 
who is the express image of the invisible 
God, the first-born of eveiy creature, by 
whom all things were crntted that are 
in heaven or in earth, visible and in- 
visible, whether they be thrones, do- 
minions, principalities, or powers. They 
also believe that he was made a sacrifice 
for sin, who knew no on, neither was 
guile found in his month ; that he was 
crucified for mankind, in the flesh, 
without the gates of Jerusalem ; that he 
was buried and rose again the third day, 
by the power of the Father, for our jus- 
tification, and that he ascended up into 
heaven, and now sitteth at the right 
hand of God, our holy mediator, advo- 
cate, and intercessor. They believe that 
he alone is the Redeemer and Saviour of' 
man, the Captain of Salvation, who saves 
firom sin as well as from heU and the 
wrath to come, and destroys the works 
of the devil He is the seed of the wo- 
man that bruises the serpent's head, 
even Christ Jesus, the Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last. He is, as the 
Scriptures of truth say of him, our wis- 
dom, righteousness, sanctification, and 
consequent justification and redemption ; 
neither is there salvation in any other, 
for there is no other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we may be 
saved. 

The Society of Friends have uniformly 
declared their belief in the divinity and 
manhood of the Lord Jesus: that he 
was both true God and perfect man, and 
that his sacrifice of himself upon the 
cross was a propitiation and atonement 
for the sins of the whole world, and that 
the remission of sins which any partake 
of, is only in, and by virtue of, that 
most satisfactory sacrifice, and no other- 
wise. 

Friends believe also in the Holy 
Spirit or Comforter, the promise of the 
Father, whom Christ declared he would 
send in his name, to lead and guide his 
followers into all truth, to teach them 
all things, and to bring all things to 
theb remembrance. A manifestation of 
this Sfnrit they believe is given to every 
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man to profit withal ; that it convicts 
for sin, and, as attended to, gives power 
to the soul to overcome and forsake it ; 
it opens to the mind the mysteries of 
salvation, enables it savingly to under- 
stand the troths recorded in the Holy 
Scriptnres, and gives it the living, prac- 
tical, and heartfelt experience of those 
things which pertain to its everlastmg 
welfare. They believe that the savmg 
knowledge of God and Christ cannot be 
attained in any other way than by the 
revelation of this Spirit: for the Apostle 
says, ^^ What man knoweth the things 
of a man, save the spirit of man which 
is in him? Even so the things of God 
knoweth no man, bnt the Spirit of God. 
Now, we have received not the spirit of 
the world, bnt the Spirit which is of God, 
that we might know the things which are 
freely given to ns of God." If, therefore, 
the thmgs which properly appertain to 
man cannot be discerned by any lower 
principle than the spirit of man, those 
things which properly relate to God 
and Christ, cannot be known by any 
power inferior to that of the Holy Spirit. 

They believe that man was created in 
the image of God, capable ofunderstand- 
ing the Divine bw, andof holdmg com- 
munion with his Maker. Throngh 
transgression he fell from this blessed 
state, and lost the heavenly image. 
His posterity come into the world in the 
image of the earthly man ; and, until 
renewed by the quickening and regene- 
rating power of the heavenly man, 
Christ Jesus, manifested in the soul, 
they are fallen, degenerated, and dead 
to the Divine life in which Adam origi- 
nally stood, and are subject to the power, 
nature, and seed of the serpent ; and not 
only their words and deeds, but their 
imaginations, are evil perpetually in the 
sight of God. Man, therefore, in this 
state, can know nothing aright concern- 
ing God ; his thoughts and conceptions 
of spiritual things, until he is disjoined 
from this evil seed, and united to the 
Divine light, Christ Jesus, are unprofit- 
able to himself and to others. 

But while it entertains these views of 
the lost and undone condition of man in 



the fall, the Society does not believe 
that mankind are punishable for Adam*8 
sin, or that we partake of his guilt, un- 
til we make it our own by transgression 
of the Divine law. 

Bnt God, who out of his infinite love 
sent his Soii, the Lord Jesus Christ, into 
the world to taste death for every man, 
hath granted to all men, of whatever 
nation or country, a day or time of visi- 
tation, during which it is possible for 
them to partake of the benefits of Christ^s 
death, and be saved. For this end be 
hath communicated to every man a 
measure of the light of his own Son, a 
measure of grace, or the Holy Spurit, by 
which he invites, calls, exhorts, and 
strives with every man, in order to save 
him ; which light or grace, as it is re- 
ceived and not resisted, works the salva- 
tion of all, even of those who are 
ignorant of Adam's fall, and of the death 
and sufierings of Christ ; both by bring- 
ing them to a sense of their own misexy, 
and to be sharers in the sufierings of 
Christ, inwardly ; and by making them 
partakers of his resurrection, in becom- 
ing holy, pure, and righteous, and re- 
covered out of their sins. By which also 
are saved they that have the knowledge 
of Christ outwardly, in that it opens 
their understandings rightly to use and 
apply the things delivered in the Scrip- 
tures, and to receive the saving use of 
them. But this Holy Spirit or light of 
Christ, may be resisted and rejected ; 
in which, then, God is said to be resisted 
and pressed down, and Christ to be 
again crucified and put to open shame ; 
and to those who thus resist and refuse 
him, he becomes their condemnation. 

As many as resist not the light of 
Christ Jesus, but receive and walk there- 
in, it becomes in them a holy, pure, and 
spiritual birth, bringing forth holiness, 
righteousness, and purity, and all those 
other blessed finite which are acceptable 
to God; by which holy birth, viz. — 
Jesus Christ formed within us, and 
working his works in us, as we are 
sanctified, so we are justified in the sight 
of God; according to the Apostle's 
words—" But ye are washed, but ye are 
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sanctified, but je are justified, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and bj the 
iSpirit of our God." Therefore, it is not 
by our works wrought in our will, nor 
yet by good wor^ considered as of 
themselves, that we are justified, but by 
CkrisU who is both the gift and the 
giver, and the cause producing the effects 
in us. As he hath reconciled us while 
we were enemies, so doth he also, in his 
wisdom save and justify us after this 
manner, as saith the same Apostle else- 
where : " Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but accordmg to 
his mercy he saved us, by the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abun- 
dantly through Jesus Christ, our Sa- 
viour, that, being justified by his grace, 
we should be made heu» according to 
the hope of eternal life.^* We renounce 
all natural power and ability in ourselves 
to bring us out of our lost and Men 
condition and first nature, and confess, 
t)iat as of ourselves we are able to do 
nothing that is good, so neither can we 
procure remission of sins or justification 
by any act of our own, so as to merit it, 
or to draw it as a debt fix)m God due to 
us ; but we acknowledge all to be of and 
fix)m -his love, which is the original and 
fundamental cause of our acceptance. 
God manifested his love toward us in 
the sending of his beloved Son, the Lord 
Jesus Christ into the world, who gave 
himself an offering for us and a sacnfice 
to God, for a sweet-smelling savour; 
and having made peace through the 
blood of the cross, that he might recon- 
cile us unto himself, and by Sie eternal 
Spirit, offered himself without spot unto 
God, he suffered for our sins, the just 
for tiie unjust, that he might bring us 
unto God. 

In a word, if justification be con- 
sidered in its full and just latitude, 
neither Christ's work without us, in the 
prepared body, nor his work within us, 
by his Holy Spirit, is to be excluded ; 
for both have their place and service in 
our complete justification. By the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice of Christ without us, 
we, truly repenting and believing, are, 
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through the men^of God, justified from 
the imputation of sins and transgresaons 
that are past, as though they had never 
been committed; and by the mighty 
work of Christ within us, the power, 
nature, and habits of sin are destroyed ; 
that, as sin once reigned unto death, 
even so now grace reigneth through 
righteousness, unto etemai life, by Jesiis 
Christ our Lord. All this is effected, 
not by a bare or naked act of fiuth, 
separate from obedience, but in the obe- 
dience of faith — Christ being the author 
of eternal salvation to none but those 
that obey him. 

The Society of Friends believes that 
there wiU be a resurrection both of the 
righteous and the wicked — the one to 
eternal life and blessedness, and the 
other to everlasting misery and torment, 
agreeably to Matt. xxv. 31-46; John 
V. 25-30; 1 Cor. xv. 12-58. That 
God will judge the world by that Man 
whom he ha£ ordained, even Christ Je- 
sus the Lord, who will render unto 
every man according to his works : to 
them, who by patient continuing in 
well-doing during this life seek for glory 
and honour, immortality and eternal life; 
but unto the contentious and disobedient, 
who obey not the truth, but obey un- 
righteousness, indignation and wradi, 
tribulation and angubh upon every soul 
of man that sinneth, for God is no 
respecter of persons. 

The religious Society of Friends has 
always believed that the Holy Scriptures 
were written by Divine inspiration, and 
contain a declaration of all the fhnda- 
mental doctrines and principles relating 
to eternal life and salvation, and that 
whatsoever doctrine or practice is con- 
trary to them, is to be rejected as false 
and erroneous; that they are a declara- 
tion of the mind and wiU of God, in and 
to the several ages in which they were 
written, and are obligatory on us, and 
are to be read, believ^, and fulfilled by 
the assistance of Divine grace. Though 
it does not call them "the Word of 
God," believing that epithet peculiarly 
applicable to the Lord Jesus ; yet it be- 
lieves them to be the words of God, 
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written by holy men as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost; that they were 
written for onr learning, that we, through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures, 
might have hope ; and that they are 
able to make wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
It looks upon them as the only fit out- 
ward judge and test of controversies 
among Christians, and is veiy willing 
that all its doctrines and practices should 
be tried by them, freely admitting that 
whatsoever any do, pretending to the 
Spuit, which is contrary to the Scrip- 
tures, be condemned as a delusion of the 
devil. 

As there is one Lord and one faith, 
so there is but one baptism, of which 
the water baptism of John was a figure. 
The baptism which belongs to the Gos- 
pel, the Society of Friends believes, is 
'* not' the putting away the filth of the 
flesh, but the answer of a good con- 
science toward God, by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ." This answer of a 
good conscience can only be produced 
by the purifying operation of the Holy 
Spirit, transforpaing and renewing the 
heart, and brin^g the wiU into con- 
formity to the Divine will. The distinc- 
tion between Christ^s baptism and that 
of water is clearly pointed out by John : 
" I indeed baptize you with water unto 
repentance, but he that cometh after me 
is mightier than I, whose shoes I am 
not worthy to bear, he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire, whose 
fan is in his hand, and he will tho- 
roughly purge his floor, and gather 
his wheat into the gamer, but he will bum 
up the chaff with unquenchable fire." 

In conformity with this declaration, 
the Society holds that the baptism which 
now saves is inward and spiritual ; that 
trae Christians are '^ baptized by one 
Spirit into one body ;*' that '* as many 
as are baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ ;" and that, " if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature : old things 
are passed away, behold all things are 
become new, and all things of God." 

Respecting the communion of the body 
and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, the | 



Society of Friends believes that it is in- 
ward and spiritual— a real participation 
of his Divine nature through faith in 
him, and obedience to the power of the 
Holy Ghost, by which the soul Is enabled 
daily to feed upon the flesh and blood 
of our cracified and risen Lord, and is 
thus nourished and strengthened. Of 
this spiritual communion, the breaking 
of bread and drinking of wine by our 
Saviour with his disciples was figura- 
tive ; the trae Christian supper being 
that set forth in the Revelations : '* Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock : 
if any man hear my voice and open the 
door, I will come in unto him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me." 

As the Lord Jesus declared, ^^ With- 
out me ye can do nothing," the Society 
of Friends holds the doctrine that man 
can do nothing that tends to the glory 
of God and his own salvation without 
the immediate assistance of the Spirit of 
Christ ; and that this aid is especially 
necessary in the performance of the 
highest act of which he is capable, even 
the worship of the Almighty. This 
worship must be in spirit and in trath — 
an intercourse between the soul and its 
great Creator, which is not dependant 
upon, or necessarily connected with, 
anything which one man can do for 
another. It is the practice, therefore, of 
the Society to sit down in solemn silence 
to worship God ; that each one may be 
engaged to gather inwardly the gift of 
Divine grace, in order to ^perienoe 
ability reverently to wait upon the 
Father of spirits, and to offer unto him, 
through Christ Jesus our holy Mediator, 
a sacrifice well-pleasing in his sight, 
whether it be in silent mental adoration, 
the secret breathing of the soul unto 
him, the public ministiy of the Gospel, 
or vocal prayer or thanksgiving. Those, 
who are thus gathered, are the trae 
worshippers, '^ who wor^p God in the 
spirit, rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have 
no confidence in the flesh." 

In relation to the ministry of the Gos- 
pel, the Society holds that the auth(»ity 
and qualification for this important work 
are the special gift of Christ Jesus, the 
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great Head of the Church, bestowed 
both upon men and women, without 
distinction of rank, talent, or learning ; 
and must be received immediately from 
Him, through the revelation of his 
Spirit in the heart, agreeably to the de- 
clarations of the Apostle : ^^ He gave some 
apostles, and some prophets, and some 
pastors and teachers, for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the minis- 
try, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ ;'* " to one is given by the Spirit 
the word of wisdom, to another the 
word of knowledge, by the same Spirit ; 
to another faith ; to another the gUls of 
healing; to another the working of 
miracles ; to another prophecy ; to an- 
other discerning of spirits ; to another 
divers kinds of tongues ; to another the 
interpretation of tongues ; — but all these 
worketh that one and the self-same 
Spirit, dividing to eveiy man severally 
as he will.*' ^^ If any man speak, let 
him speak as the oracles of God ; if any 
man minister, let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth, that God in 
all things may be glorified through Je- 
sus Christ." 

Viewing the command of our Sa- 
viour, " Freely ye have received, freely 
give," as of lasting obligation upon all 
his ministers, the Society has, fix)m the 
first, steadfastly maintained the doctrine 
that the Gospel is to be preached with- 
out money and without price, and has 
borne a constant and faithful testimony, 
through much suffering, against a man- 
made hireling ministry, which derives 
its qualifications and authority from 
human learning and ordination ; which 
does not recognise a direct Divine call 
to this solemn work, or acknowledge its 
dependence, for the performance of it, 
upon the renewed motions and assistance 
of the Holy Spirit. Where a minister 
believes himself called to religious ser- 
vice abroad, the expense of accomplish- 
ing which is beyond his means, if his 
brethren concur in his engaging in it, 
and set him at liberty therefor, the 
meeting he belongs to is required to see 
that the service be not hindered for want 
of pecuniary means. 



The Society of Friends believes that 
war is wholly at variance with the spirit 
of the Gospel, which continually breathes 
peace on earth and good-will to men. 
That, as the reign of the Prince of Peace 
comes to be set up in the hearts of men, 
nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. They receive, in their frill and 
literal signification, the plain and posi- 
tive commands of Christ : ^^ I say onto 
you that ye resist not evil, but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also ;" — *^ I say 
unto you, love your enemies ; bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them that de- 
spitefolly use you and persecute yon, 
that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven." They con- 
sider these to be binding on every Chris- 
tian, and that the observance of them 
would eradicate from the human heart 
those malevolent passions in which strife 
and warfare originate. 

In the same manner, the Society be- 
lieves itself bound by the express com- 
mand of our Lord, *' Swear not at all ;*' 
and that of the apostle James, **But 
above all things, my brethren, swear 
not ; neither by heaven, neither by the 
earUi, neither by any other oath ; but 
let your yea be yea and your nay nay, 
lest ye fall into condemnation;" and, 
ther^ore, its members refuse, for con- 
science* sake, either to administer or to 
take an oath. 

Consistently with its belief in the 
purity and spirituality of the Gospel, 
the Society cannot conscientiously unite 
in the observance of public fasts, and 
feastB, and holy days, set up by the will 
of man. It believes that the fast we are 
called to, is not bowing the head as a 
bulrush for a day, and abstaining from 
meats or drinks ; but a continuS frut- 
ing from every thing of a sinful nature, 
wMch would unfit the soul for being the 
temple of the Holy Ghost. It holds that 
under the Gospel dispensation there is no 
inherent holiness in any one day above 
another, but that every day is to be kept 
alike holy ; by denying ourselves, taking 
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up our cross daily and following Christ. 
Hence it cannot pay a superstitions re- 
verence to the first day of the week ; 
but inasmuch as it is necessary that some 
time should be set apart to meet together 
to wait upon God, and as it is fit that 
at some times we should be fireed from 
other outward affairs, and as it is rea- 
sonable and just that servants and beasts 
should have some time allowed them for 
rest from their labour; and as it ap- 
pears that the Apostles and primitive 
Christians used the first day of the week 
for these purposes : the Society, therefore, 
observes this day as a season of cessa- 
tion from all unnecessary labour, and 
for religious retirement and waiting 
upon G^; yet not so as to prevent 
them from meeting on other days of the 
week for divine worship. 

The society has long borne a testi- 
mony against the crying sin of enslaving 
the human species, as entirely at vari- 
ance with the commands of our Saviour, 
and the spirit of the Christian religion ; 
and likewise against the unnecessary 
use of intoxicating liquors. 

Friends believe magistracy or civil 
government to be God's ordinance, the 
good ends thereof being for the punish- 
ment of evil-doers, and the praise of 
them that do well. While they feel 
themselves restrained by the pacific prin- 
ciples of the Gospel from joining in any 
warlike measures to pull down, set up, 
or defend any particular government, 
they consider it a duty to live peaceably 
under whatever form of government it 
shall please Divine Providence to per- 
mit to be set up over them — to obey the 
laws so far as they do not violate their 
consciences ; and, where an active com- 
pliance would infringe on their religious 
scruples, to endure patiently the penal- 
ties imposed upon them. The Society 
discourages its members from accepting 
posts or offices in civil government which 
expose them to the danger of violating 
its Christian testimonies against war, 
oaths, &c., and also from engaging in 
political strife and party heats and dis- 
putes, believing that the work to which 
it is particolarly called, is to labour for 



the spread of the peaceful reign of the 
Messiah. 

It also forbids its members to go to 
law with each other; enjoining them to 
settle their disputes, if any arise, through 
the arbitration of their brethren ; and 
if peculiar circumstarices, such as the 
cases of executors, trustees, &c., render 
this course impracticable or unsafe, and 
liberty is obtained to bring the matter 
mto court, that they should on such oc- 
casions, as well as in suits with other 
persons, conduct themselves with mo- 
deration and forbearance, without anger 
or animosity; and in their whole de- 
meanour evince that they are under the 
government of a Divine principle, and 
that nothing but the necessity of the 
case brings them there. 

In conformity with the precepts and 
examples of the Apostles and primitive 
believers, the Society enjoins upon its 
members a simple and unostentatious 
mode of living, free from needless care 
and expense; moderation in the pursuit 
of business; and that they discounte- 
nance music, dancing, stage plays, horse 
races, and all other vain and unprofit- 
able amusements ; as well as the change- 
able fashions and manners of the world, 
in dress, language, or the furniture of 
then: houses; that, daily living in the 
fear of God and under the power of the 
cross of Christ, which crucifies to the 
world and all its lusts, they may show 
forth a conduct and conversation be- 
coming their Christian profession, and 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour 
in all things. 

In the year 1827, a portion of the 
members in some of the American yearly 
meetings, seceded from the Society, and 
set up a distinct and independent asso- 
ciation, but still holding to the name of 
Friends. The document issued by the 
first meeting they held, bearing date 
the 21st of 4th month, 1827, and stat- 
ing the causes of their secession, says, 
" Doctrines held by one part of Society, 
and which we believe to be sound and 
edifying, are pronounced by the other 
part to be unsound and spurious.'' The 
doctrines, here alluded to, were certain 
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Opinions promulgated by Elias Hicks, 
denying or invalidating the miracnlous 
conception, divinity, aiod atonement of 
oar Ix)rd Jesus Christ, and also the au- 
thenticity and Divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures. These, with some other 
notions, were so entirely repugnant to 
the acknowledged and settled principles 
of the Society, that endeavours were used 
to prevent the promulgation of them. 
The friends and admirers of Elias Hicks 
and his principles were dissatisfied with 
this opposition to their views; and after 
some years of fruitless effort to get the 
control of the meetinp of Friends, they 
finally withdrew and set up meetings of 
their own. In this secession some mem- 
bers in New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Ohio and Indiana yearly meetings, 
and a few in New England, went off from 
the Society. In the others; viz., "Lon- 
don, DabUn, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, no separation took place. This new 
Society (commonly known by the ap- 
pellation of Hicksites, after the name of 
its founder), being still in existence, 
claiming the title of Friends, and mak- 
ing a similar appearance in dress and 
language, some notice of the separation 
seemed necessary, in order to prevent 
confusion. 



The foregoing history, by Thomas 
Evans, is so thoroughly correct and 
satisfactory, that to re-write it would 
be a work of supererogation. I have, 
therefore, made only a few slight altera- 
tions, chiefly relating to the yearly meet- 
ings held in the United States, so as to 
adapt the account to present circum- 
stances. 

As regards the number of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, it may suffice 



to observe that, by the census of 1851, 
there appears to have been 326 meet- 
ings, or congregations, of Friends and 
those professmg with them; and the 
aggregate number may be estimated at 
from 18,000 to 20,000. 

Some changes, it is alleged, have, of 
late years, taken place in the Society of 
Friends. This, however, is not correct; 
there being no change, either as regards 
the doctrine or discipline of the body. 
There have, it is true, been individual 
members, who, both by writing and 
preaching, have put forth what may be 
termed modified views on some points 
of Christian doctrine, as there may have 
been among other denominations. But 
the writings referred to never received 
the sanction of the Society. About fifteen 
years ago, a secession took place in Man- 
chester, of about 200 members, who 
adopted the name of ** Evangelical 
Friends." They built a place of wor- 
ship, but held together only for a short 
time. Their meeting-house was sold to 
another body of professors, and the oon- 
gregation became dispersed. 

This brief addendum may be appro- 
priately closed by quoting the following 
minute of London yearly meeting, bear- 
ing date 5th Month, 1848 ; and form- 
ing, in my view, a complete refutation 
of the allegation, as to changes having 
taken place in the Society. ^'In the 
course of our deliberations, we have beeai 
introduced into a deep religious concern 
for the preservation of our Society every 
where, as a united body ; upholding our 
ancient standard of Faith and Prac- 
tice^ in aU its fulness^ spirituality, and 
simplicity, ''^ 

William Smeal, 

Glasgow, 27tA ot%th Mouthy 1852. 
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OB UNITED SOCIETY OF BELIEVERS. 



BY SETH WELLS AND CALVIN GREEN. OP NEW LEBANON. N. Y. 



The United Society op Beljeyers, 
or Millennial Church, commonly called 
Shakers, although origmating in 
France and England, is now confined 
to the United States. They trace their 
origin to the Camisars^ or Camisards^ 
or more commonly known as the 
French Prophets^ whose origin is attri- 
buted by M. Gregoire to a certain 
"School of Prophets," in Dauphiny, 
conducted by a Calvinist named Du 
Serre, 

These prophets first appeared in 
Dauphiny and Vivarias, in France, 
1688 ; in which year five or six hundred 
of them, of both sexes, professed to be 
inspired of the Holy Ghost ; and they 
soon amounted to many thousands. 
When they received, what seemed to 
them to be, " the spirit of prophecy^** 
their bodies were greatly agitata! — they 
trembled, staggered, and fell down, and 
lay as if they were dead. They re- 
covered, twitdiing, shaking, and crying 
for mercy, in their assemblies, houses, 
and fields. About the year 1705, three 
of the most distinguished of their 
number, Elias Marlon, John Cavilier, 
and Durand Page, left France, and re- 
paired to England. Under the influence 
of this spirit, they propagated the like 
spirit to others, so that before the year 
was out, there were two or three 
hundred of these prophets in and about 
London, of both sexes, and of all ages. 
The great subject of their prediction was, 
the near approach of the kingdom of 
God^ the happy times of the Church, 
and the millennial state. 

Among other prominent persons who 
had joined the French and English pro- 



phets, as they were then known, were 
James Wardley, and Jane, his wife, 
formerly Friends, living at Bolton, 
Lancashire county. A^ut the year 
] 747* a society was formed without any 
established creed, or particular mode of 
worship, profesdng perfect resignment, 
to be led and governed, fix)m time to 
time, as the Spirit of God might dictate. 
The leading members of this society 
were James Wardley, Jane Wardley, 
John Townley and his wife, both of 
Manchester ; John Kattis, a distinguish- 
ed scholar ; but, it is said, did not re- 
tain his fiiith. Wardley and his wife 
Jane conducted their meetings. Jane 
having the prindpal lead in meeting 
was called " Mother." 

Some years after the formation of this 
society, a personage of no ordinary im- 
portance in the histoiy of the United 
Believers, connected herself with them 
— afterwards known as Mother Ann, 
Ann Lee was bom February 29, 1736. 
At a marriageable age she entered the 
bonds of matrimony with iU)raham 
Stanley. In 1758 she joined the society. 

In consequence of receiving a special 
revelation in the year 1770, Ann was 
received and acknowledged by bU the 
faithful members of the society, as their 
spiritual Mother in Christ; and the 
true leader whom God had appointed 
for the society. Thenceforth she has 
ever been distinguished and known 
throughout the community by the ad- 
dress and title o( Mother Ann, 

A few years after this extraordinaiy 
revelation. Mother Ann received a re- 
velation fix)m God to repau: to America, 
where, as she prophesied, there would 
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be a great increase and permanent 
establishment of the Churdi. Accord- 
ingly, as manj as firmly believed her 
testimony, and conld settle their tem- 
poral concerns and famish necessaries 
for the voyage, oondnded to follow her. 
They procareid a passage at Liverpool, 
in the ship Maria, Captain Smith, and 
arrived at New York in 1774. Those 
who came with her, were her x husband 
Abraham Stanley, William Lee, James 
Whittaker, John Parlington, and Mary, 
his wife ; John Hocknel, James Shepard, 
and Ann Lee, a niece of hers. 

In 1776, they settled in the town of 
Watervliet, seven miles from Albany. 
Here they remained in retirement till 
the spring of 1780. In the beginning 
of this year, the society consisted, in all, 
of bat about ten or twelve persons, all 
of whom came from England. There 
was a gradual increase in nnmbers, 
until the year 1787, when those who 
had received faith began to collect at 
New Lebanon. This still remains as 
the Mother-Church. 

During a period of five years, from 
1787 to 1792, regular societies were 
formed and established upon the same 
principles, in the various parts of the 
Eastern States. But after 1805, the 
increase was chiefly in the Western 
States. The testimony has mostly pre- 
vailed in the States of Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Indiana. There is at present 
(1847) a gradual increase of numbers 
in the various branches of the com- 
munity, which are in a general state of 
prosperity, both temporally and spirit- 
ually. 

Mother Ann deceased at Watervliet, 
September 8, 1784, and was succeed- 
ed in the leading authority of the 
society, by James Whittaker, known by 
the title of ^* Father James." Under 
the administration of Father James, the 
afiiurs of the society were ably con- 
ducted. 

Father James deceased at Enfield, in 
Connecticut, July 20, 1787, and was 
succeeded in the administration of the 
Society by Father Joseph Meacham, 
who was a native of Enfield, and had 
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formerly been a Baptist elder and 
preacher, and held in much estimation. 

Father Joseph deceased August 16, 
1796. Since that period, according to 
his durections, given by divine authority, 
the administration and leading audiority 
has been vested in a ministry, and oon- 
firmed by the general approbation of the 
society. This ministry generally con- 
sists of four persons, two of each sex. 

Concerning their mode of worship. 
This subject is generally greatly mis- 
understood. The people of this society 
do not believe that any external per- 
formance whatever, without the sincere 
devotion of the heart, with all the feel- 
ings of the soul, in devotion and praise 
to the Creator of all their powers and 
faculties, can be any acceptable worship 
to Him who looks at the heart. But 
in a united assembly, a unity of exercise 
in acts of devotion to God is desirable ; 
for harmony is beautiful, and appears 
like the order of Heaven. It will be 
difficult to desmbe all the various 
modes of exercise given in the worship 
of God at different times ; because the 
operations of the spirit are so various, 
that even the leaders are unable to tell 
beforehand what manner will be given 
by the Spirit in the next meeting. Yet, 
in a regular meeting, where nothing 
extraordinary appears, they sometimes 
exercise in a regular dance, while 
formed in straight Hues, and sometimes 
in a regular march around the room, in 
harmony with regular songs sung on 
the occasion. Shouting and clapping 
of hands, and many other operations 
are frequently given, all which have a 
tendency to keep the assembly alive, 
with their hearts and all their senses 
and feelings devoted to the service of 
God. 

Oar benevolent Creator has given ns 
hands and feet as well as tongues, which 
we are able to exercise in our own 
services And where a people are united 
in one spirit, we know of no reason why 
a unity of exercise in the service of God 
should not be attained, so as to give 
the devotion of every active power of 
soul and body as a free-will offering to 
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the God of all goodness, who has given 
us these faculties. When the Israelites 
were delivered from their Egyptian 
bondage, thej praised God with songs 
and dances. (See Ezod. chap, xv.) 
This was figurative of the deliverance 
of spiritnal Israel from the bondage of 
sin. This dancing before the Lord was 
predicted by the ancient prophets. (See 
Jer. chap, zxxl) See also the accoont 
of David's dancing before the ark of the 
Lord. (See 2 Sam. vi. 14.) This is 
considered figurative of the spiritual 
ark of salvation, before which, accord- 
ing to the faith of God's true witnesses, 
thousands and millions will yet rejoice 
in the dance. See also the return of 
the prodigal son. (Luke xv. 25.) We 
notice these figurative representations 
and prophetic declarations as evidently 
pointing to a day of greater and more 
glorious light, which in those days was 
veiled in futurity, and if this is not the 
commencement of such a day, then 
where shall we look for it? 

The remarkable supernatural and 
spiritual gifts showered down upon the 
Apostles and primitive Christians on 
the day of Pentecost and onward, have 
not only been renewed in this church 
and society, but extensively increased. 
See 1 Cor. chap, xii., ^^ Diversities of 
gifts, but the same spirit." The gift 
of speaking in unknown tongues has 
been often and extensively witnessed. 
The gift of melodious and heavenly 
songs has been very common. The gift 
of prophecy has been wonderful, by 
pouring forth a degree of light and un- 
derstanding never before revealed to 
mortals. The gift of healing has been 
often witnessed, but not so common as 
many other gifts. 

Various opinions are abroad in the 
world respecting ^^ Mother Ann ;^^ but 
this society consider her as a vessel 
chosen of God to usher into the world 
the Divme Spuit of Christ, and thus to 
commence the dispensation of his second 
appearance. That this same Spirit, in 
divine elements of power and light, now 
dwells in his church, which is his visible 
body. And that this Christ, in the 



completed order of Father and Mother, 
can be found by every faithful soul, 
^^ without sin unto salvation," accord- 
ing to his promise to all who will pay 
the price which he sets, that is, to give 
up all in order to win 'Uhe peail of 
great price." That this is the everlast- 
ing gospel which will extend through 
the world by increasing degrees, until 
it establishes the kingdom of the saints 
of the Most High to stand for ever. 

The society at New Lebanon is the 
principal one, and has served as a pat- 
tern for all the branches of this com- 
munity, which have been established in 
various parts of the United States. In 
every place where the faith and testi- 
mony of this society has been planted, 
the same order and principles of govern- 
ment have been gradually established 
and maintained ; so that the society and 
its members are now generally known ; 
and from the striking peculiarities which 
distinguish them from all other Chris- 
tians, no person needs be deceived by 
impostors. 

They believe that no institution, nor 
any system of government, could be 
established which would be more com- 
patible with truth, justice, reason, and 
all the civil and religious rights of man, 
than the institution of this society. The 
following primary principles constitute 
the basis on which this institution is 
founded, with all its movements and 
operations. 

FAITH AND PRINCIPLES OF THE 
SOCIETY AT NEW LEBANON. 

1. Abstinence from all carnal and 
sensual passions, and a strict life of 
virgin purity, agreeable to the example 
of the Lord Jesus, and the recommenda- 
tion and example of the apostle Paul. 

2. Abstinence from all the party con- 
tentions and politics of the world. "My 
Kingdom is not of this world," said 
Jesus. 

8. Abstinence from wars and blood- 
shed. ^^ Follow peace with all men,*' 
is a divine precept ; and hence also the 
necessity of abstaining from all acts of 
violence towards our fellow men, and 
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from all the pnisuits of pride and 
worldly ambition. 

4. Perfect justice and honesty in all 
our dealings with onr fellow creatures. 

5. A faithful discharge of all just 
debts, and all legal and equitable claims 
of every nature, as soon and as effect- 
ually as possible; thus fulfilling the 
apostle's precept, " Owe no man any 
thing but love and good will.*' 

6. Do good to all men, as far as op- 
portunity and ability may serve, by ad- 
ministering acts of charity and Idndness, 
and promoting light and truth among 
mankind. ** Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
thera." 

7. Agreeable to the example of the 
first Christian church, let the object of 
our labours be directed to support and 
maintain a united and consecrated in- 
terest, as far and as soon as preparatory 
drcumstances will admit. But this is 
to be done by the free will and voluntary 
choice of every member, as a sacred 
privilege, and not by any constraint or 
undue persuasion. 

The faith of the society is firmly 
established in the foregoing principles, 
as the genuine basis of Christianity, 
emanating from Divine Light and Wis- 
dom ; these principles are supported by 
reason, and by the precepts and example 
of Jesus Christ and the primitive Chris- 
tians; and they form a system of 
morality and religion adapted to the 
best interest and happiness of man, both 
here and hereafter. 

Every person wishing to become a 
member of this society, must rectify all 
his wrongs, and, as fast and as far as 
it is in his power, discharge all just and 
legal claims, whether of creditors or 
fiUial heirs. Nor can any person who 
does not conform to this principle, if a 
member of the institution, remain such. 
But the society is not responsible for 
the debts of any individual, except by 
agreement ; because such responsibility 
would involve a prindple ruinous to the 
institution. 

It is an established principle, that no 



difference is to be made in the distribu- 
tion of parental estate among the heirs, 
whether they belong to the society or 
not; but an equal dividend must be 
made, as far as is practical and con- 
sistent with reason and justice. 

If an unbelieving wife separate fix>m 
the believing husband by agreement, 
the husband must give her a just and 
reasonable portion of his property, (if 
he have any ;) and if they have children 
who have arrived to years of under- 
standing, sufficient to judge for them- 
selves, and who choose to go with their 
mother, he must not disinherit them on 
that account. Though the character of 
this institution has b^n much slandered 
on this ground; yet we boldly assert 
that the principle above stated has 
never been violated by this Sodety. 

Idleness is incompatible with the 
principles of this Society. No member 
who is able to labour, can be permitted 
to live upon the labours of others. All 
are required to be employed in some 
manual occupation, when not engaged 
in other necessary duties. Industry, 
temperance and firugality are prominent 
features in this institution. 

The leading authority of the Society 
is vested in a Ministry, generally con- 
sisting of four persons, including both 
sexes. These, together with the Elders 
and Trustees, being supported by the 
general approbation of those concerned, 
constitute the general government of the 
Society, in all its branches, and are 
invested with power to counsel, advise 
and direct in all matters of a spiritual 
or temporal nature, pertaining to their 
respective departments. 

No creed can be fi^suned to bind the 
progress of improvement in this institu- 
tion. 

KB. — Those who wish further infor- 
mation concerning this society, are re- 
ferred to a 12mo. voL entitled, ** The 
Testimony of Christ's Second Appear- 
ing;" also to " Dunlavy's manifesto,*' 
and to a small 12mo. vol. entitled, ^' A 
Summary view of the Milleunial 
Church.** 
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SOCIALISM. 



BY ROBERT OWEN. 



Socialism is a term so variously used 
by different parties in varions countries, 
that it is necessary to state that British 
Socialism was bom in Wales, nurtured 
in Scotland, and matured in England, 
and that it differs materially, in principle 
and practice, from French, or German, 
or American Sodalism. 

British Socialism is the Science o/Hap- 
pinessi based on the following facts ; — 

1. That God, or Nature, creates all 
the qualities of humanity, however 
varied they may be in their proportions 
in different individuals, and gives the 
peculiar compound of these qualities to 
each at birth ; and that these qualities 
are well or ill, wisely or foolishly 
directed, by the good or evil, superior 
or inferior, conditions in which Society 
places each from birth through life. 

2. That as these conditions are, so 
will each individual become; making 
due allowance for the varied naturd 
qualities given to each at birth by the 
creating Power of the universe. 

3. That man, through the senses 
which he has been compelled to receive, 
with his instincts of reason, also forced 
upon him, is made to believe that there 
must be a Power in Nature which con- 
tinually composes, decomposes, and re- 
composes, the elements of the universe ; 
but that man has not yet been enabled 
to discover what this Power is; and that 
it is not yet known whether he will be 
ever empowered to make the discovery. 

4. That that which appears the most 
probable from the facts known is, that 
this mysterious Power permeates every 
particle of the elements which compose 
the universe, and that these elements 
possess qualities which are unchange- 
able, and operate accordmg to fixed laws 
which are called the Laws of Nature. 
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5. That, therefore, man, individdally 
and in the aggregate, through the past 
and in the present, has been such as 
this Power has made him ; and that he 
could not have been otherwise than he 
has been and is. 

6. That in the future he must also be 
that which this Power shall make him 
to become, through the knowledge 
which will be given to him by his in- 
stincts of observation and reason, im- 
proved by the accumulation of additional 
facts, or by experience. 

7. That man is, therefore, entirely 
dependent upon this Power for his in- 
stincts of feeling, thinking, willing, and 
acting, and for all which he possesses ; 
and that, therefore, if there could be 
any rational foundation for artificial re- 
sponsibility, this Power would be so 
responsible to man for what man is 
made to be« and for all that he is caused 
to feel, thmk, will, and do ; and not 
man to this Power. 

8. That the original qualities of man 
are good, and are necessary to make 
him happy ; that aU are created with 
the desire to attain happiness ; and that, 
therefore, the ultimate object of man's 
existence is happiness; but that this 
object can be attained only by his 
knowing, and acting in accordance with, 
the laws of liis nature. 

9. That with the knowledge and 
means now acquired by society, on the 
foundation here stated, it may commence 
the formation of a new combination of 
conditions, in accordance with those 
laws, which conditions will insure the 
comparative superiority and happiness 
of all who shall be placed firom birth 
through life within them. 

10. That conditions, plain, simple, 
and easy of execution, may be now 
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devised, competent to insure the per- 
manent superiority and happiness of 
man through his foture existence ; and 
that the formation of these conditions 
may be commenced immediately over 
the earth, and carried forward simul- 
taneously in all localities over the globe, 
including the islands of the oceans. 

11. That, to insure the happiness of 
the' human race permanently, all that is 
required is, that society shall create 
good new conditions, sufficient for the 
purpose, of forming from birth a good, 
usefril, and superior character for ' all, 
according to their natural qualities or 
organizations ; and that it should form, 
in combination with these, other new 
conditions to create at all times an 
abundance of the most desirable wealth 
for all, without contest or competition. 

The good conditions required to efifect 
these two objects will secure the future 
permanent happiness of the human race. 

And the natural organization of each 
individual, from the improved character 
— physical, intellectual, moral, and 
practical — of the parents, will become 
more and more superior in each succeed- 
ing generation. 

These good conditions will make all 
fit>m birth to become rational in thought 
and action, consistent with themselves 
and with society, and both to be in 
harmony with Nature. 

To produce this harmony between 
men, society, and Nature, — all the con- 
ditions surrounding the human race 
must be consistent and in accordance 
with the frmdamental fact upon which 
the characters of all must be formed. 

British Socialism is therefore a 
rational system of society, built up 
with good conditions only, and con- 
structed throughout with the view of 
ultimately securing the improvement 
and happiness of each one of the race, 



other views to which the name of 
Socialism has been applied, the Founder 
has called it ^* The Rational System of 
Society^ 

He calls it the Rational System, in 
contradiction to the past and present 
system of society, which is false in 
principle and practice, and grossly ir- 
rational in all its multiplied, involved, 
and contradictory ramifications and ar- 
rangements, throughout the whole busi- 
ness of life. 

The Founder of this S3rstem states 
that the present system of society is 
based on the artificial responsibility of 
the individual, or upon the notion that 
it is just or useful to reward and punish 
him by artificial means; that the 
characters of ail have hitherto been 
formed on that supposition; and that 
all the institutions of society are con- 
structed upon it, and are, in consequence, 
a mass of contending contradictions and 
confusions. 

The rational system of society is 
based on the non-responsibility of the 
individual, except in so far as he is 
necessarily amenable to natural con- 
sequences; and all its new conditions 
will be in accordance with that prin- 
ciple. 

These conditions will place the onus 
of forming a good physiciEtl, intellectual, 
moral, and practical character on society ; 
because society, when it has the know- 
ledge, has the means and power to form 
good or evil conditions around all ; and 
because, as these conditions are, so must 
the individuals become in their general 
character, modified in their individual 
varieties by the natural organization of 
each ; of which organization God or 
Nature is alone the author. 

The arrangements of the system 
which has hitherto prevailed over the 
earth, have been made with the direct 



and knowing no exception of country, ! view to endeavour to obtain the greatest 



creed, or colour. 

It is a science, derived, like all other 
sciences, from accurate observation of 
fiEU^, and is a system of undeviating 
consistency with facts, and with itself. 

To distinguish this Socialism from all 



amount of wealth and power for a 
limited number of individuals, regard- 
less of happiness to the producers of 
this wealth and power; while the 
wealth and power thus obtained are 
very limited in then* aggregate amount, 
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and cannot give substantial and satis- 
factory happiness even to those who 
obtain the largest share of both. 

The arrangements or new conditions 
which will arise from the oniversal in- 
troduction of the rational system, will 
be formed to give direct substantial 
permanent happiness to all of the race ; 
and by giving happiness to all, each 
within these arrangements will com- 
mand more wealth and power than any 
one, in any rank or station, has ever 
possessed, or than any one can attain, 
under the existing irrational system. 

The good conditions that will be 
made to arise from the rational social 
system will place each one, for all prac- 
tical purposes, in possession of the use 
of the wealth of the world ; and that 
wealth will be multiplied, compared 
with its present amount, many hundred- 
fold. 

Under these new conditions, also, 
each will possess more power over the 
affections and good offices of his fellow- 
men, and, m consequence, more power 
over the use and enjoyment of the earth 
and its productions, than any sovereign 
has ever attained ; yet no one will ever 
obstruct any other in the enjoyment of 
this wealth and power ; and therein will 
be the security and happiness of all. 

According to this system, the good 
conditions which may now be placed 
under the control of society will be com- 
petent, when properly combined, to 
secure the permanent regeneration of 
mankind, — to give new feelinp, new 
mind, and new conduct to sdl; and 
when these conditions shall be created, 
they will accomplish in a short period 
far more in making men good, wise, 
and happy, in uniting them, and in 
giving individual liberty, wealth, and 
power, than all religions, governments, 
laws, and institutions have effected 
through past ages, or could attain 
through eternity under such insane in- 
stitutions as those now existing. 

The rational social system proposes, 
in an orderly, peaceable manner, to 
create these superior conditions, and to 
make them gradually supersede the 



present most irrational conditions; — 
conditions which have all emanated 
from a fundamental falsehood, and 
which thus have produced the language 
of falsehood, and the endless evils which 
have afflicted and which now afflict the 
human race. 

Instead of governing the world by 
the language of falsehood, — by the 
present opposing religions, — contending 
governments, — contradictory laws, — 
and irrational arrangements for pro- 
ducing and distributing wealth and 
carrying forward the business of life, — 
the whole will be accomplished in the 
most simple and easy manner, by the 
arrangement of a few good but effective 
general conditions, which will suffice to 
govern the human race. 

According to the views of the Founder 
of the Rational Social System, the popu- 
lation of the earth ever has been, and is 
now governed, by inferior, bad, and 
irrational conditions; — and what he 
proposes is, that it should be governed 
henceforward by superior, good, and 
rational conditions only. 

All past religions, governments, men- 
made laws, artificial marriages, modes 
of producing and distributing wealth, 
of buying cheap and selling dear, and 
all other past and existing institutions, 
have been and are bad, irrational con- 
ditions, and never could or can produce 
good characters or beneficial results. 

This complicated compound of ir- 
rational conditions, if intended to im- 
prove mankind and to make the human 
race good, wise, and happy, is an insane 
arrangement for such purpose, and never 
can accomplish its object. 

According to the convictions of the 
Founder of the Rational System, if man 
is ever to be made rational and happy, 
all these opposing absurdities must be 
abandoned, and he must enter upon a 
new life, surrounded by new conditions, 
all of which will be superior, and in 
which the spirit of universal charity and 
love will govern the population of the 
earth,, as one enlightened and affection- 
ate family, upon a system of perfect 
equality, according to age, of education 
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and condition; the education and the 
condition of all being made da soperior 
98 the concentrated knowledge and 
power of the race can devise, and, with 
the materialg at its control, can execute, 

The existing irrational-made society 
over the earth has been taught to 
belieye that such a superior state of 
human existence was never intended for 
man, and that it is unattainable. 

The Founder of the Rational System 
admits that it is unattainable under the 
false principles, insane arrangements, 
and consequent injurious practices, 
which *have hitherto universally pre- 
vailed. 

But he contends that the rational 
system is fully competent to create the 
conditions that will insure the superior 
results stated, and which conditions will 
also enable and cause man permanently 
to progress towards excellence in all 
things, as knowledge increases through 
the experience of each generation. 

And he contends that the authorities 
of the more dvilized parts of the earth 
may immediately commence this new^ 
state of the true and superior existence 
of man, and may thus make the earth 
a terrestrial Paradise, inhabited by a 
new race of superior beings ; and that, 
to effect this glorious change in the 
character and condition of the human 
race will now be a simple straightfor- 
ward matter of business. 

He contends that this is to be effected 
by superseding the false fundamental 
principle upon which society has been 
hitherto based, and the old practices 
necessarily emanating from it ; and by 
adopting the true fundamental principle 
and the practices which will necessarily 
proceed fiom that principle. 

He contends that the false principle 
has created, of necessity, inferior, in- 
jurious, and vicious conditions, around 
the human race; and that the true 
principle will, of like necessity, create 
^indsoiH^oroonditioDBOiifyiiionnd 
the whole of man^nd. 

And'he continually rdterates that, as 
are the organization and the external 
coadidona in which it is placed from 



birth through life, so will be the 
character and conduct of the individual. 

And that society now possesses the 
most ample means to surround all with 
good and superior conditions ; but that 
it has not yet acquired the knowledge 
of what good conditions are, or how 
they are to be introduced into universal 
practice. 

And also that it has hitherto been 
impracticable to introduce these con- 
ditions into partial practice, in con- 
sequence of the deadly opposition of the 
existing irrational and insane system to 
the language of truth and to the 
principles and practices of the rational, 
superior, and happy state of existenee 
upon earth. 

And that that portion of the human 
race which, under the existing irrational 
and insane system is deemed to be the 
best and the most respectable, and 
which therefore possesses the most in- 
fluence in all countries and localities, is 
the most opposed to the change of the 
language of falsehood for that of trudi, 
— to the change of false principles 
for true, — to the giving up of inferior 
and evil conditions, — and to the admit- 
ting of the introduction of those condi- 
tions which are superior and good. 

But this is their misfortune, arising 
from their not having been taught in 
their youth to know true principles and 
to distinguish good from evil conditions. 

To overcome this insane-made state 
of mind, of feeling, and of conduct, 
according to the Founder of the Rational 
System, they must not be abused or 
harshly treated. 

Those who comprehend the rational 
social system know how the characters 
of these so-called respectable parties 
have been misformed — how their minds 
have been filled with false ideas and 
false assodations of ideas, — and how 
their errors and prejudices have been 
thus forced to grow from their birth. 

The rational Socialists, therefore, pity 
the state of mind and feelmg of these 
greatly abused parties, and view them 
with the same compassion as they do 
the lunatics who are confined in asylums 
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for a different, and sometimes a more 
violent phase of insanity. 

And, according to the recommenda- 
tion of the Founder of this system, the 
treatment of those who are now deemed 
the most respectable, as they are the 
most prejudiced under the existing ir- 
rational system, should be precisely the 
same as the treatment now applied to 
the patients in the most humanely and 
best managed lunatic asylums, in which 
all force, harshness, and unkind treat- 
ment are avoided to the greatest extent 
practicable ; and in which the aberra- 
tions of mind and conduct are sympa- 
thized with, and mild measures of 
prevention of evil are adopted ; which 
measures, if consistently applied, and 
persevered in without impatience, and 
in the pure spirit of universal charity 
and kindness, effect a permanent cure 
of the insanity. In like manner the 
true disciples of the Rational Social 
System, will act towards all who con- 
tinue afflicted with the errors and 
prejudices of this old system, now 
fortunately almost worn out through 
the violence, falsehood, fraud, and 
physical and mental oppressions which 
it creates, and the miseries, now almost 
unbearable, which it inflicts upon so 
large a portion of the human race. 

But many, now, all over the earth, 
profess themselves to be disciples of this 
Rational Social System, who, unfor- 
tunately, are very imperfectly acquainted 
with its principles or practices. 

There is, however, a criterion by 
which the public may distinguish the 
true disciples of this system without 
mistake from all others. 

The fundamental principle on which 
the rational system is based withdraws 
all motives to anger or ill-will against 
any of human kind — ^all desire to injure 
any one ; and, on the contrary, creates 
the feeling of charity and kindness for 
aU, and a sincere desire to benefit every 
one, without exception. 

It makes the allowance which should 
always be made for the differences of 
organization between individuals, and 
for the difference of the oonditions in 
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which the individual? have been placed 
from their birth, and even, by the oon- 
ditions of their parents, before birth. 

And it induces all to consider the 
catises which produce the effects which 
arise around them, and to use their best 
endeavours to remove, in peace and 
with order, those causes which are pro- 
ducing injurious effects. 

The true disciples of this system, 
therefore, never apply abusive language 
to any one, — ^never exhibit uncharitable 
or unkind feelmgs, — nor attempt to in- 
jure any one, but are always advocates 
of peace betweei^ individuals and na- 
tions. 

They are also advocates of universal 
education from birth, by a training 
without force or fear, through the in- 
fluence of good conditions, and especially 
of the good conditions of undeviating 
kindness, directed by judgment hosed 
on a knowledge of Ae laws of Au- 
manity ; a rational education, — not the 
mere teaching of words, but with in- 
struction in a substantial knowledge of 
things. 

Koowing that no one makes himsell^ 
and that, therefore, no one oaa have 
any merit, whatever ezoellence may be 
given to him,— and also that no one 
can have any demerit, whatever defects, 
arising from organization or from in- 
jurious education and other conditions, 
he may possess, — the true disciple of 
the rational system advocates the crea- 
tion of equally good conditions for and 
around all, and the absence of artificial 
inequalities in the position and treat- 
ment of the entire family of man. 

The true disciples of this system— ^ 
knowing that the new and the old 
system can never amalgamate, they 
being the North and South Pole to ea^ 
other — ^never advocate an attempt to 
unite the two systems. 

Neither do they advocate any 
measures to violeuUy or prematurely 
destroy the existing system, irrational 
and insane as they know it to be ; bat 
they propose measures to gradually 
supersede the one by the other, by 
scientific arrangements which shall pre- 
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vent the new> while in its progress, 
from injuring tho members of the old, 
in mind, body, or estate. 

In short, the disciples of the rational 
social system of society, inteud and ex- 
pect to supersede over the world the 
present system, which they deem most 
irrational, hy conviction^ effected 
through the simple statements of truth, 
conveyed in the spirit of universal 
charity and kindness. 

EECAPrrULATION. 

The Rational Social System, accord- 
ing to its founder, — 

Is opposed in principle and practice 
to the system which has hitherto pre- 
vailed at all times over the world, and 
can never be united with that system ; 
but it may be made peaceably and most 
advantageously to supersede it. 

This rational system admits that a 
Power exists throughout the universe, 
which does whatever is done, and which, 
of course, creates man, and gives to 
him all his qualities, inclinations, and 
powers of willing and acting ; but it 
asserts that no one knows what this 
Power is, or its cause of action. 

It asserts that, if there could ration- 
ally be any artificial responsibility, this 
Power, called by whatever name it may 
be — whether it be called God, or Nature, 
or Jehovah, or Providence, &c. — as it 
makes man, and sustains him through 
every moment of his existence, would 
be so responsible to man for what it 
makes him to be; for insanity alone 
could make the created accountable for 
its qualities, &c., to its Creator, which 
makes it in every respect what it is. 

That man is created, like ail that has 
conscious life, with the desire to be 
happy; and that the attamment of 
happiness is the object of his existence. 

That certain conditions make him in- 
ferior in qualities and unhappy. 

That certain other conditions will 
make him superior and will insure his 
happiness. 

That his faculties are in a state of 
gradual development ; and that hitherto, 
while he has been progressmg to the 
period which he has now attained, be 



has remained ignorant of those condi- 
tions which will make him superior and 
will insure his happiness. 

That the want of this knowledge has 
made him, through his past history, to 
be actively employed in devising and 
forming inferior conditions, which have 
so far kept him in an irrational, con- 
tending, and unhappy state ; and that 
this is his present state of existence. 

That the discovery has now been 
made by the founder of the rational 
system of society, of the conditions 
which can make the human race, good, 
wise, and happy ; by which this good- 
ness, wisdom, and happiness will be 
made to increase through all succeeding 
generations ; — new conditions, by which 
man will be made to have charity and 
love for man, and peace and progress 
over the earth will be made to exist 
everlastingly. 

That, to effect this change, man must 
be newly placed, newly educated, newly 
employed, and newly governed, in such 
manner that not one over the earth shall 
be neglected from birth to death, or 
shall be surrounded through life with 
one inferior or bad condition. 

That this change of system may be 
now generally commenced ; and that it 
may be made gradually to supersede 
the present false, artificiaJ, and irrational 
system, over the world. 

That, to effect this change, it is only 
required to abandon a palpable falsehood 
and its necessary practices, and to adopt 
a palpable truth and its necessary con- 
sequent practices. 

That this change will be a transition 
from a world of inferior or bad condi- 
tions, to a world of superior and good 
conditions, and from the language of 
falsehood and conduct of deception, to the 
language of truth and conduct of honesty 
and miiversal confidence of man in man. 

This change may now be effected by 
the authorities of the world; and it 
may be easily carried into execution, 
because it will secure the permanent 
happiness of every one. 

SOlBBBILLi TONBBIDOB, EEKT, 



THE MORMONS, OR LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 



BY JOSEPH SMITH, 

VAUTOO, XLLDTOIS. 



The Church of Jesos Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints was founded upon direct re- 
velation, as the true church of Grod has 
ever been, according to the Scriptures, 
(Amos iii. 7, and Acts L 2.) And, 
through the will and blessings of God, 
I have been an instrument in his hands, 
thus far, to move forward the cause of 
Zion. Therefore, in order to fulfil the 
solicitation of your letter of July last, 
I shall commence with my life. 

I was bom in the town of Sharon, 
Windsor county, Vermont, on the 2dd 
of December, a.d. 1805. When ten 
years old, my parents removed to Pal- 
myra, New York, where we resided 
about four years, and from thence we 
removed to the town of Manchester, a 
distance of six miles. 

My father was a farmer, and taught 
me the art of husbandry. When about 
fourteen years of age, I began to reflect 
upon the importance of being prepared 
for a future place ; and, upon inquiring 
the state of salvation, I found that 
there was a great clash in religious sen- 
timent If I went to one society, they 
referred me to one place, and another 
to another— each one pointing to his 
own particular creed as the summum 
bnnum of perfection. Considering that 
all could not be right, and that God 
could not be the author of so much con- 
fusion, I determined to investigate the 
subject more fully, believing that if God 
had a church, it would not be split up 
into factions, and that if he taught 
one society to worship one way, and 
administer in one set of ordinances, 
he would not teach another prin- 
ciples which were diametrically opposed. 



Believing the Word of God, I hail 
confidence in the declaration of 
James — " If any man lack wisdom let 
him ask of God, who giveth to all men 
liberally and npbraideth not, and it shall 
be given him." 

I retired to a secret place in a grove, 
and began to call upon the Lord. While 
fervently engaged in supplication, my 
mind was tiJcen away from the objects 
with which I was surrounded, and I was 
enrapt in a heavenly vision, and saw two 
glorious personages, who exactly resem- 
bled each other in features and likeness, 
surrounded with a brilliant light, which 
eclipsed the sun at noon-day. They told 
me that all the religious denominations 
were believing in incorrect doctrines, and 
that none of them was acknowledged of 
God as his church and kingdom. And I 
was expressly commanded to *^ go not 
after them," at the same time receiving 
a promise that the fulness of the Gospel 
should at some future time be made 
known unto me. 

On the evening of the 2l8t Septem- 
ber, A.D. 1823, while I was pra3ring 
unto God, and endeavouring to exerdse 
faith in the precious promises of Scrip- 
turo, on a sudden a light like that of day, 
only of a far purer and m<n*e glorious ap- 
pesu-ance and brightness, burst into the 
room; indeed, the first sight was as 
though the house was filled with con- 
suming fire. The appearance produced 
a shodk that afi^ected the whole body. 
In a moment a personage stood before 
me, surrounded with a glory yet greater 
than that with which I was ahready 
surrounded. This messenger proclaimed 
himself to be an angel of God, sent to 
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briog the jojfal tidings, that the oove- 
nant which God miide with ancient 
Israel was at hand to be fulfilled ; that 
the preparatory work for the second 
coming of the Messiah was speedily to 
commence ; that the time was at hand 
for the Gospel in all its fnlness to be 
preadied in power, nnto all nations, 
that a people might be prepared for the 
millennial reign. 

I was informed that I was chosen to 
be an instrument in the hands of God, 
to bring about some of his purposes in 
this gkvious dispensation. 

I was inform^ also, concerning the 
aboriginal inhabitants of this country, 
and shown who they were and from 
whence they came ; a brief sketch of 
their origin, progress, civilization, laws, 
governments — of their righteousness 
and iniquity, and the blessmgs of God 
bemg finally withdrawn fi:0m them as 
8 people — ^was made known unto me. 
I was also told where there was de- 
posited some plates, on which was en- 
graven an abridgment of the records of 
the ancient prophets that had existed on 
this continent The angel appeared to 
me three times the same night, and un- 
folded the same things. After having 
received many visits from the angds of 
God, unfolding the majesty and ^ry ci 
the events that should tran^ire in the 
last days, on the morning of the 22d 
of September, a.d. 1827, the angel of 
the Lord delivered the records into my 
hands. ^ 

These records were engraven on pUtes 
which had the appearance of gold; each 
plate was six inches wide and dgfat 
inches long, and not quite so thi<^ as 
common tin. They were filled with en- 
gravings in Egyptian characters, and 
bound together in a volume, as the 
leaves of a book, with three rings run- 
ning through the whole. The volume 
was sometliing near six inches in thick- 
ness, a part of which was sealed. The 
characters on the unsealed part were 
small, and beautifully engraved. The 
whole book exhibited many maiics of 
antiquity in its construction, and much 
skiU in the art of engraving. With 



the records was found a corions instru- 
ment, which the andents called '* Urim 
and Thummim," which ctmsisted of two 
transparent stones, set in the rim on a 
bow fiwtened to a breast-plate. 

Through the medium of the Urim and 
Thummim I translated the record by 
the gift and power of God. 

In this important and interesting 
book, the history of ancient America is 
unfolded, torn its first settlement by a 
colony that came fix)m the tower of 
Babel, at the confusion of languages, to 
the beginning of the fifth century of the 
Christian era. 

We are informed by these reocMidB, 
that America, in andent times, has 
been mhabited by two distinct races ci 
people. The first were called Jareifites, 
and came directly firom the tower of 
BabeL The second race came directly 
(nm the dty of Jerusalem, about six 
hundred years before Christ They 
were prindpaUy Israelites, of the des- 
cendants of Joseph. The Jaredites were 
destroyed about the time that the Israel- 
ites came fi:0m Jerusalem, who soo- 
ceeded them in the inheritance of the 
country. The principal nation of the 
second race fell in battle towards the 
dose of the fourth century. The rem- 
nant are the Indians who now inhabit 
this country. This book also tdte us 
that our Saviour made his appearance 
upon this continent after his resuirec- 
tion ; that he planted the Goepd here 
in flJl its fulness, and richness^ and 
power, and blessing; that they had 
apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, 
and evangelists — ^the same order, the 
same priesthood, the same ordinances, 
gifts, powers, and blessing, as was en^ 
joyed on the eastern continent; that 
the people were cut o£f in consequence 
of their transgressions ; that the last of 
theur prophets who existed among them 
was commanded to write an abridg- 
ment of their prophecies, history, &c., 
and to hide it up in the earth, mA that 
it should come forUi, and bo united 
with the Bible, for the accompUshment 
of the purposes of God in the- last 
days. For a more particnlar aoooont, 
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I would refer to the Book of Mormon, 
which can be purchased at Nauyoo, 
or from any of our travelling elders. 

As soon as the news of this disooyery 
was made known, false reports, misre- 
presentation, and slander, flew, as on 
the wings of the wind, in eveiy direc- 
tion ; my house was frequendj beset 
by mobs, and evil-designing persons ; 
several times I was shot at, and very 
narrowly escaped ; and every device was 
made use of to get the plates away 
from me ; but the power and blessing 
of God attended me, and several began 
to believe my testimony. 

On the 6th April, 1830, the " Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints,^' 
was firot organized in the town of Man- 
chester, Ontario county, state of New 
Tork. Some few were called and or- 
dained by the Spirit of revelation and 
prophecy, and began to preach as the 
Spirit gave them utterance, and though 
weak, yet were they strengthened by 
the power of God; and many were 
brought to repentance, were immersed 
in the water, and were filled with the 
Holy Ghost by the laying on of hands. 
They saw visions, and prophesied — 
devils were cast out, and the sick healed 
by the laying on of hands. From that 
time the work rolled forth with aston- 
ishing rapidity, and churches were soon 
formed in the states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri; in the last-named state, 
a considerable settlement was formed in 
Jackson county. Numbers joined the 
Church, and we were increasing rapidly ; 
M'e made large purchases of land ; our 
farms teemed with plenty ; and peace 
and happiness were enjoyed in our do- 
mestic circle, and throughout our neigh- 
bourhood. But, as we could not asso- 
ciate with our neighbours — who were, 
many of them, of the basest of men, 
and had fled from the face of civilised 
society to the frontier country to escape 
the hand of justice — in then: midnight 
revels, their sabbath-breaking, horse- 
racing, and gambling, they commenced 
at firet to ridicule, then to persecute, 
and finally, an organised mob asaembled 



and burned our houses, tarred and 
feathered, and whipped many of our 
brethren, and finally drove them from 
their habitations ; these, houseless and 
homeless— contraiy to law, justice, and 
humanity — had to wander on the bleak 
prairies till the children left the tracks 
of their blood on the prairie. This took 
place in the month of November, and 
they had no other covering but the 
canopy of heaven in that inclement 
season of the year. This proceeding 
was winked at by the Government ; and, 
although we had warrantee deeds for 
our land, and had violated no law, we 
could obtain no redress. There were 
many sick, who were thus inhumanly 
driven from then* houses, and had to 
endure all this abuse, and seek homes 
where they could be found. The re- 
sult was, that a great many of them, 
being deprived of the comforts of 
life, and the necessary attendance, 
died ; many children were left orphans ; 
wives, widows ; and husbands, widow- 
ers. Our farms were taken possession 
of by the mob, many thousands of 
cattle, sheep, horses, and hogs were 
taken, and our household goods, store 
goods, and printing press and types, 
were hroken, taken, or otherwise de- 
stroyed. 

Many of our brethren removed to 
Clay county, where they continued until 
1836 (three years) : there was no vio- 
lence offered, but there were threaten- 
ings of violence. But, in the summer 
of 1836, these threatenings began to 
assume a more serious aspect. From 
threats, public meetings were called; 
resolutions were passed ; vengeance and 
destruction WjBre threatened, and affairs 
again assumed a feariul attitude. Jack- 
son county was a sufficient precedent ; 
and, as the authorities in that county 
did not interfere, they boasted that 
they would not in this — which, on ap- 
plication to the authorities, we found to 
be too true — and, after much violence, 
privation, and loss of property, we were 
again driven from our homes. 

We next settled in Caldwell and 
Davies counties, where we made large 
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and extensive settlements, thinking to 
free ourselves from the power of op- 
pression by settling in new coanties, 
with a very few inhabitants in them. 
But here we were not allowed to live in 
peace ; and, in 1838, were again at- 
tacked hj mobs ; an exterminating 
order was issued by Governor Boggs, 
and, under the sanction of law, an or- 
ganized banditti ravaged the country, 
robbing us of our cattle, sheep, horses, 
hogs, &c. ; many of our people were 
murdered in cold-blood, the chastity of 
our women was violated, and we were 
forced to sign away our property at the 
point of the sword ; and, after enduring 
every indignity that could be heaped 
upon us by an inhuman, ungodly band 
of marauders, from twelve to fifteen 
thousand souls, men, women, and chO- 
dren, were driven frY)m their own fire- 
sides, and from lands for which they 
had warantee deeds, to wander, house- 
less, friendless, and homeless (in the 
depth of winter), as exiles on the earth, 
or to seek an asylum in a more genial 
clime, and among a less barbarous 
people. 

Many sickened and died in conse- 
quence of the cold and hardships they 
had to endure ; many wives were left 
widows, and children orphans and des- 
titute. 

It would take more time than I am 
able to devote to your sei*vice at pre- 
sent, to describe the injustice, the 
wrongs, the murders, the bloodshed, 
thefts, misery, and woe that have been 
committed upon our people by the bar- 
barous, inhuman, and lawless proceed- 
ing of the state of Missouri. And I 
would refer you, and the readers of 
your history who may be desirous of 
further information on this topic, to the 
evidence taken on my recent trial be- 
fore the municipal court of Nauvoo, on 
Saturday July 1st, 1843, on a writ of 
habeas corpus, which is published in 
pamphlet form by Messrs. Taylor and 
Woodruff of this city. 

After being thus inhumanly expelled 

by the government and people from 

Meaouri, we found aa asylum and 



friends in the state of Illinois. Heref 
in the fall of 1839, we commenced a 
city called Nauvoo, in Hancock county, 
which, in December, 184.0,.received an 
act of incorporation from the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois, and is endowed with 
as liberal powers as any city in the 
United States. Nauvoo, in every respect 
connected with increase and prosperity, 
has exceeded the most sanguine expec- 
tations of thousands. It now contains 
near 1500 houses, and more than 15,000 
inhabitants. The charter contains, 
amongst its important powers, privileges, 
or immunities, a grant for the *^ Uni- 
versity of Nauvoo," with the same 
liberal powers of the city, where all the 
arts and sciences will grow with the 
growth, and strengthen with the strength 
of this belove^ city of the "' saints of the 
last days.^' Another very commenda- 
tory provision of the charter is^ that 
that portion of the citizens subject to 
military duty are organized into a body 
of independent military men, styled the 
'^ Nauvoo Legion,*' whose highest offi- 
cer holds the rank, and is commissioned 
Lieutenant-general. This legion, like 
other independent bodies of troops in 
this republican government, is at the 
disposal of the Governor of this State, 
and President of the United States. 
There is also an act of incorporation for 
an agricultural and manufacturing asso- 
ciation, as well as the Nauvoo House 
Association. 

The temple of God, now in the course 
of erection, being already raised one 
storey, and which is 120 feet by 80 feet, 
of stone, with polished pilasters, 6f an 
entirely new order of architecture, will 
be a splendid house for the worship of 
God, as well as an unique wonder for 
the world — it being built by the direct 
revelation of Jesus Christ for the sal- 
vation of the living and the dead. 

Since the organization of this church, 
its progress has been rapid, and its gain 
in numbers regular. Besides these 
United States, where nearly every place 
of notoriety has heard the glad tidings 
of the Gospel of the Son of God, Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, have 
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shared largely In the fulness of the 
everlasting Gospel, and thousands have 
already gathered with their kindred 
saints to this, the comer-stone of Zion. 
Missionaries of this church have gone 
to the £ast Indies, to Australia, Ger- 
many, Constantinople, Egypt, Palestine, 
the Islands of the Pacific, and are now 
preparing to open the door in the exten- 
sive dominions of Russia. 

There are no correct data by which 
the exact number of members compos- 
ing this now extensive, and still extend- 
ing Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints can be known. Should it 
be supposed at 150,000 it might still 
be short of the truth. 

Believing the Bible to say what it 
means smd mean what it says; and 
guided by revelation according to the 
ancient order of the fathers, to whom 
came what little light we enjoy; and cir- 
cumscribed only by the eternal limits 
of truth: this church must continue 
the even tenour of her way, and 
^^ spread undivided, and operate un- 
spent." 

We believe in God, the Eternal Father, 
and in his Son, Jesus Christ, and in the 
Holy Ghost. 

We believe that men will be punished 
for their own sins, and not for Adam's 
transgression. 

We believe that, through the atone- 
ment of Christ, aU men may be saved 
by obedience to the laws and ordinances 
of the Gospel. 

We believe that these ordinances are 
— 1st, Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
2d, Repentance ; dd, Baptism by im- 
mersion for the remission of sins ; 4th, 
Laying on of hands for the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. 

We believe that a man must be 
called of God by '* prophecy^ and by 
laying on of hands," by those who are 
in authority to preach the Gospel, and 
administer in the ordinances thereof." 

We believe in the same organization 
that existed in the primitive church, 
viz., apostles, prophets, pastors, teach- 
ers, evangelists, &c. 

We bdieve in the gift of tongues. 



prophecy, revelation, visions, healing, 
interpretation of tongues, &c 

We believe the Bible to be the Word 
of God, as far as it is translated cor- 
rectly; we also believe the Book of 
Mormon to be the Word of God. 

We believe all that God has revealed, 
all that he does now reveal, and we be- 
lieve that he will yet reveal many great 
and important things pertaming to the 
kingdom of God. 

We believe in the literal gathering of 
Israel, and in the restoration of the Ten 
Tribes; that Zion will be built upon 
this continent; that Christ will reign 
personally upon the earth, and that the 
earth will be renewed, uid receive its 
paradisal glory. 

We claim the privilege of worshipping 
Almighfy God according to the dictates 
of our conscience, and allow all men 
the same privilege— let them worship 
how, where, or what they may. 

We believe in being subject to kings, 
presidents, rulers, and magistrates ; in 
obeying, honouring, and sustaining the 
law. 

We believe in being honest, true, 
chaste, benevolent, virtuous, and in 
doing good to all men ; indeed, we may 
say that we follow the admonition m 
Paul — " We believe all things, we hope 
all things.^' We have endured many 
things, and hope to be able to endure 
all things. If there is anything virtu- 
ous, lovely, or of good report, or praise- 
worthy, we seek thereafter.* 

SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF THE 
MORMONS. 

Taking up the narrative of the pror 
gress of this singular sect where Joseph 
Smith left it, we are enabled, from 

* The Editor of the PasaEUOesiaaent Joseph 
Smith a copy of his book, in the spring of 1844. 
In a letter dated Nanvoo, Illinois, June 6th, 1844, 
Smith acknowledges the receipt of the work, and 
concludes :— "I shall he pleased to ftimlsh ftur- 
ther information at a proper time, and render 
yon such service as the work and vast extensloii 
of our Church may demand, for the benefit of 
truth, virtue, and nolinesa Tour work will be 
suitably noticed in our paper for your benefit" 

Smith never redeemed his promises. He and 
his brother, Hymm Smith, were killed in Jail, at 
Carthage, Illinois, June 27tb, 1844 
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varions sources, to continue its history 
. to the present time. It was about the 
period when the Mormons settled in 
Nanvoo that the sect first began to be 
noticed in England. The number of 
its adherents in Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
South Wales, in the year 1843, was 
stated to be 10,000. In 1 844, Lorenzo 
; Snow, one of the elders, being then in 
England, sent a copy of the Book of 
Mormon to Queen Victoria, and another 
to Prince Albert 

The temple referred to by Joseph 
Smith in the foregoing statement, cost 
nearly a million of dollars. The foun- 
dation-stone was laid in April 1841, 
by Joseph Smith, in his capacity of 
Lieutenant-General of the Nauvoo 
Legion. Joseph was partial to military 
displays, and was accustomed to review 
his troops in magnificent style, accom^ 
panied by ladies on horseback, dressed in 
black velvet, and wearing plumes of 
white feathers. The exclusive character 
and equivocal reputation of the sect excit- 
ed unfriendly feelings amongst the sur 
rounding counties, the inhabitants of 
which were placed by the Mormons in the 
common category of " Gentiles ;*' and 
these military demonstrations were not 
calculated to mollify the asperity with 
which the sect was regarded by its 
neighbours. In the meantime, a new 
doctrinal development took place in the 
body, which ultunately produced a fatal 
catastrophe at Nauvoo. This was ^' the 
spiritual wife doctrine,*' revealed to 
Sidney Rigdon, and subsequently adopted 
and practised by the sect. Rigdon was 
one of the councillors and revelators ; 
and rendered the latter function, on 
this occasion, subservient to the grati- 
fication of his passions. As for Joseph 
himself — unless his opponents have 
giievously misrepresented his character, 
and perjured themselves in the affidavits 
in which they described his habits— he 
was not less averse than his coadjutor 
to a doctrine which gave him a plurality 
of wives, spiritual or otherwise. Be- 
twixt their ambition and their sensuality, 
the Mormon leaders speedily brought 



matters to a crisis. Revelators on the 
subject became inconveniently frequent, 
and Joseph endeavoured to suppress the 
scandal by a liberal use of his power of 
excommunication. One Higbee gave 
him more annoyance than all the rest^ 
and involved him in vexatious law 
proceedings before the municipal court 
of Nanvoo, which, being conducted hy 
Mormons, of course acquitted Smith, but 
could not conceal a most odious laxity 
of morals on the part of some of the 
excommunicated members and office- 
bearers of the sect. The libertines and 
seducers, foiled in a court of whidi 
Smith, as Mayor, was one of the prin- 
cipal members, tried other means to 
excite a schism in the body, and took 
the bold step of accusmg Joseph of the 
very crimes which he hw3i charged upon 
Higbee. It was asserted that he had 
corrupted the wife of a Dr. Foster. The 
municipal court treated this accusatioa 
against their chief as a calumny. Foster 
joined the excommunicated party in 
their designs against Smith ; and, along 
with a person named Law, started the 
^^ Expositor" newspaper as their organ. 
In the first numbco: appeared the affi- 
davits of sixteen women to the efifect 
that Joseph Smith, Sidney Rigdon, and 
others, had endeavoured to convert 
them to the ^* spiritual wife*' doctrine, 
and to seduce them on the plea of a 
special permission firom heaven. Smith, 
as Mayor, summoned together the Cor- 
poration, on the appearance of this 
publication, and with their concurrence 
denounced it, ordering the city marshal 
to take measures for its suppression. 
The office of the *< Expositor** was at- 
tacked by a mob of two hundred of 
Smith's adherents, and razed to the 
ground. The presses were destroyed, 
the paper burned, and the two editors 
fled for their lives. They took refuge 
in Carthage, where they obtained a 
warrant for the apprehension of Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith, and sixteen other 
persons known to have been aiding and 
abetting in the destruction of the print- 
ing office. The warrant was served 
upon Joseph, who refiised to recognize 
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its validity^ the constable who served 
it being marched out of the town hy 
the marshal The county authorities 
resolved to vindicate the laws of the 
United States from this affront, and or- 
dered out the militia to support the 
officers in the apprehension of the 
Smiths. The Mormons fortified Nauvoo, 
and determined to fight for their prophet 
to the last Illinois, like Missouri, on a 
former occasion, was divided into two 
great camps, consisting of the Mor- 
mons and their enemies. Mr. Ford, 
the Governor of the State, took the 
field in person ; and, anxious to spare 
the effusion of blood, called upon the 
Smiths by proclamation to surrender 
themselves peaceably, pledging the 
honour of tiie State for their protec- 
tion, and warning them that otherwise 
nothing could prevent the destruction 
of their city. He also required the 
Mormons to give up their publio arms, 
and called upon the Nauvoo Legion to 
submit to the command of a State offi- 
cer. The two Smiths yielded, and the 
Mormons followed the example of theur 
chieft. Joseph and Hyrum were com- 
mitted to prison in Carthage to stand 
their trial for the destruction of the 
office of the '* Expositor" ; but another 
writ was presently served upon them, 
accusing them of high treason against 
the state of Illinois, on the information 
of their unrelenting enemy, Higbee. In 
the meantime, it got rumoured abroad 
that no case could be made out against 
Joseph and his brother, and that the 
Governor was desirous of their escape. 
The people, however, resolved not to 
be baulked of their revenge, and vowed 
that ^* If law could not reach them, 
powder and shot should." In the 
evening of the 27th of June, 1844, the 
guard stationed at the jail was over- 
powered by a large party of men 
with blackened faces, who rushed into 
the prison where the two Smiths were 
confined. Two of theur friends were 
at the time in consultation with them, 
and the mob fired upon the whole four. 
Ilyrum first fell, exclaiming, ^* I am a 
dead man.'' Joseph was shot while 



endeavouring to leap f]X>m the window. 
They were both shot after they were 
dead, each receiving four balls. One 
of the Mormons present was wounded, 
but recovered. The perpetrators of this 
shameful murder were never discovered. 
As might have been expected, it gave a 
fresh impulse to the progress of Mor- 
monism. 

A violent competition now arose be- 
tween Sidney Rigdon and Brighani 
Young, President of the Twelve Apostles, 
for the office of Prophet. After much 
personal recrimination, Toung was 
elected, and Rigdon excommunicated. 
The new President addressed himself to 
the consolidation of affairs in Nauvoo, 
and pressed on the erection of the 
Temple. After a short breathing-time 
of peace, during which the Mormone 
continued to grow in numbers and re« 
sources, the rear 1845 opened with 
fresh scenes of persecution. Dr. Foster 
took the lead in his ^^ Expositor," and 
his disclosures respecting the character 
and proceedings of the Aposties and 
leading ^^ Saints," were cuculated by 
the press all over the United States. 
The Mormons were assailed throughout 
the year with menaces from all quar* 
ters, and not only riots but pitched 
battles took place. After a series of 
struggles and negodations, and a regu- 
lar siege of Nauvoo by theur oppo- 
nents, the Mormons resolved to leave 
Illinois in the spring of 1846, and seek 
a home beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
On the 3d of February of that year, the 
first companies commenced crossing the 
Mississippi. They amounted to 1600 
men, women, and children, and passed 
the river on the ice. They continued 
to leave in detachments tUl July and 
August, travelling by ox-teams towards 
California, which had not at that period 
disclosed its treasures to tempt the cu- 
pidity of the Anglo-Saxon race. The 
latest care of the Mormons in Nauvoo 
was to complete their singularly 
constructed temple, which engaged 
their interest, and called forth their 
exertions, in a remarkable manner. It 
was completely finished, and opened 
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with s flc^CBm cafiiioiiiil on die 
daj which witoened the departoie of 
the last elden and the largest detach- 
ment of the people. On the 19th of 
Kovember, 1848, the Temple was de- 
strojed by fire. In Kaj, 1850, the 
demoted city of Nanroo, then inbidiited 
by a colony of Icarians, fi:0m Paris, 
mider M. Cabet, was desolated by a 
dreadful tornado. The temple, whidi 
they were preparing to rebuild, was the 
(%firBt Tictim of the storm. Its nuns alone 
" remain as a monument of Mormon 
fimatiosm. 

The successive migrations of the Mor- 
mons, tin their settlement in the basin 
of the Great Salt Lake of Utah, are 
thus described by lieutenant J. W. 
Gunnison, of the United States Army, 
who was attadied to the late expedition 
to the valley : — ^^ The Mormons having 
resolved to emigrate, prquurations fi^ 
^ the journey were immediately com- 
menced, by hastOy, and at much sacri- 
fice ezchangmg such property as they 
could dispose of for animals, waggons, 
and breadstuflb ; and in the beginning 



of February 1846, a large {voportion 
of tbe community crossed the Missis- 
sipjn fi:0m Nanvoo, and formed a ren- 
dezvous near Montrose in Iowa. Here 
they remained, exposed to intense 
cold and deep snows, until March, 
when, being joined by several hundred 
waggons, and a large number of women 
and children, they organised tbeir com- 
lony under the guidance of Brigham 
loung, President of the Church, and 
successor of Joseph Smith, tbeir fiinnder 
and seer. In their progress westward 
through the northern part of Missouri, 
they were again driven firom that state 
by violent threats, into tbe southern 
borders of Iowa, whence, after much 
hardship and suffering, they reached, in 
tbe course of the summer, the banks of 
the Missouri, beyond the limits of tbe 
States. Here they enclosed land and 
planted crops, leaving some of their 
number to reap the fruits, which were 
to be applied to the sustenance of other 
companies, that were to follow as soon 
as th^ should be i^le to provide the 
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They were about eroaBmg^ the 
to pursue thdr journey west- 
ward, when an officer of the United 
States Goveniment presented himad^ 
with a requisition fiw €[7t hundred men 
to serve in the war with Mexico. This 
demand, though sudden and unex- 
pected was promptly and patriotical]y 
complied with ; but in consequence, the 
expedition was bnrfcen up for tbe season. 
Tboee that remained, being principaDy 
old men, women, and children, prepared 
to pass the winter in tbe wilds of an In- 
dian cotmtiy, by cutting^hay, and erecting' 
log and sod bids, and digghig as many 
caves as time allowed and tbeir strength 
enabled tiiem. During this winter, 
owing to the great privations incident 
to such a life, and to the want, in 
many instances, of the most common 
necessaries, great numbers sickened and 
died : their cattle, too, were stolen by 
the Indians, or perished by starvation. 
In the succeeding spring of 1847, the 
peofrfe were again orguiized for their 
journey, and on the 8th of April, a 
pioneer company, consistmg of 1^ 
men, 72 waggons, and 175 head of 
hmses, mules, and oxen, with rations 
Ua six months, agricultural nnpte- 
ments and seed grain, manfully set oat 
in search of a home b^ond tiie Rocky 
Mountains. Pursuing their route np 
the left bank of tbe PUtte, crossing at 
Fort Laramie, and passing over the 
mountains at the South Pass, the ad- 
vanced guard at length reached the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake, on the 
21st of July. On the 24th, the prea- 
dency and the main body arrived. A 
piece of ground was selected, conse- 
crated by prayer, broken np, and 
{Wanted; and thus, in 1847f was 
formed the nudeus of what was, in 
1850, admitted as a territoiy of the 
Uifion." 

The same writer gives the following 
account ci the constitution of a State 
Government by the Mormons : — 

'^ A conventicm was called ^ of aH the 
citizens of that portion of Upper Call- 
fomia lying east of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, to take into consideration 
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the propriety of orgamzing a territorial 
or states goyemment.^ The convention 
met at Great Salt Lake City, on the 
Gth of March, 1849, and on the 10th 
adopted a constitution, which was to 
remain in force until the Congress of 
the United States should otherwise pro- 
vide for tiie government of the territory. 
It ^ ordained and established a free and 
independent government, by the name 
of ihe State of Deseret ;' fixed the 
boundaries of the new state ; provided 
for the dection of governor, senators, 
representatives, and judges; aU of 
whom, as well as the other officers 
created by it, were required to take an 
oath to support the constitution of the 
United States. On the 2d of July, the 
legislature, created by the organic law, 
met, elected a delegate to congress, and 
adopted a memorial to that body, in 
which, among other things, they state 
that Hhe inhabitants of Uie state of 
Deseret, in view of their own security, 
and for the preservation of the consti- 
tutional right of the United States to 
hold jurisdiction there, have organized 
a provisional state government, under 
which the civil policy of the nation is 
duly maintained.' * That there is now 
a sufficient number of individuals re- 
siding within the state of Deseret, to 
support a state government.' They there- 
Sare asked ' that, if consistent with the 
constitution and usages of the Federal 
Government, the constitution accom- 
panying the memorial be ratified, and 
that the state of Deseret be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing 
with other states' — ' or such other 
form of civil government established 
as Ck)ngress in its wisdom and mag- 
nanimity might award.' 

In October, 1850, the Territorial 
Government for Utah having been duly 
appointed, the President of the United 
States nominated Brigham Toung to be 
the Governor, with seven other persons to 
officiate in the subordinate offices, four 
out of that number being Mormons. 
But as the territory, before it can be 
recognized as a separate State of the 
Union, must embrace a popoUition of 



60,000 souls, to attain this object had 
been the incessant aim of the Mormons 
since their settlement. Emissaries have 
been despatched to all parts of Europe, 
and to the strong-holds of the Sect in 
Great Britain, to invite the Saints to 
the new Zion. In the interesting 
volume entitled ^'The Mormons, or 
Latter-day Saints," to which we are 
indebted for some of the foregoing par- 
ticulars, it is stated that in the Mor- 
mon Conferences, held throughout the 
British Isles, in June 1850, the num- 
ber of Mormons in England and Scot- 
land was reported at 27,863^f whom 
there were in London, 2,529 ; in Man- 
chester, 2,787; in Liverpool, 1,018; 
in Glasgow, 1,840 ; in Sheffield, 1,929 ; 
in Edinburgh, 1,831 ; in Birmingham, 
1,909 ; and m Wales, 4,342. The Re- 
port of June 1851 showed a still fur- 
ther increase. The Conference estab- 
lished in Edinburgh — notwithstand- 
ing removals and emigration — still 
represented more than 1500 mem- 
b^ '^ Glasgow was also proclaimed, 
and over 2063 members were soon re- 
velling in the enjoyment of the Spirit 
of Truth. In 1851, more than 3500 
had obeyed the mandates of heaven, 
and thousands had, besides, emigrated 
to the gathering-place of the Saints." 
'^The statistics of January, 1851, 
showed 42 conferences, 602 branches, 
22 seventies, 12 high priests, 1,761 
elders, 1,590 priests, 1,226 teachers, 
682 deacons, and 25,454 members; 
making a total of 80,747 saints, all in 
the United Kingdom. During the last 
fourteen years, more than 50,000 had 
been baptized in England, of which 
nearly 17)000 had emigrated torn her 
shores to Zion.'* ^(Report of Con- 
ference.) 

The three gentlemen — ^viz., Messrs. 
Brandenburg, Brocchns, and Harris — 
who had been despatched to Utah by 
the Government of the United States, 
for the purpose of co-operating with 
Brigham Young, and his four Mormon 
coadjutors, in settling the government 
of the State, retumol to Washington 
at the dose of 1851, and gave in a 
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Beport to the President, affording some 
authentic and extraordinaiy information 
as to the social condition of the Mor- 
mons, in the so-called State of Deseret 
The following was the appearance of 
things as presented to them on their 
arriving in the territoiy :— 

"We found, upon our arriyal, that 
almost the entire population consisted 
of a people called Mormons ; and the 
Mormon Church overshadowing and 
controlling the opinions, the actions, the 
property, and even the lives of its 
members — usurping and exercising 
the functions of legislation, and the 
judicial business of the territoiy — orga- 
nising and commanding the military — 
disposing of the public land on its own 
terms — coining money, and forcing its 
circulation at a standard above its real 
value — openly sanctioning and defend- 
ing the practice of polygamy, or plu- 
rality of wives — exacting tithes from its 
members, and enormous taxes from 



solicitation from the Sapreme Execative, 
it was hoped that gratitude for past 
and fnture favours, would bring him to 
an understanding with the representa- 
tives of that authority ; and an appli- 
cation for an interview was there^re 
made by them. Instead of acceding 
to this very reasonable request, Young 
swore (interiaiding his remaiira with 
much profanity) that he wanted no offi- 
cials, but Mormons, in Utah ; and that 
none others but rascals would have come 
there I The community were speedily 
apprised of the feeling entertained by 
the ruling prophet towards the strang- 
ers. The pulpit on each Sabbath was 
empbyed by high and influential parties 
'* in the church" in denouncing the go- 
vernment, people, and officers of the 
United States ; and responsive mnrmers 
and threatenings natturally broke out 
among the masses. On eveiy oocanon 
the Mormons evinced their bitter hatred 
to the United States, showing that they 
citizens not members — ^penetrating and I cherished a lively sense of the wrongs 



supervising social and business circles, 
and inculcating and requiring, as an 
article of religious faith, implicit obedi- 
dience to the councils of the church, as 
paramount to all the obligations of 
morality, society, allegiance, and of law. 
At the head of this formidable organi- 
zation, styled 'The Church of Jesus 
Christ, of Latter Day and Latter End 
Saints,' stood Brigham Toung, the go- 
vernor, claiming and represented to be 
the Prophet of God, and his sayings as 
direct revelations from heaven, com- 
manding thereby unlimited sway over 
the ignorant and credulous. His 
opinions were their opinions, and his 
wishes their wishes. He had but to 
indicate his sympathies or dislikes, and 
they were made their sympathies or 
dislikes. In a word, he ruled without 
a rival or opposition, for no man dared 
question his authority." 

The commissioners found themselves 
in a position of great delicacy, and even 
some danger. In these circumstances 
a conciliatory policy of course suggested 



they had endured in Illinois and Missouri. 

It became apparent that Toung and 
his people, although they had sought 
admission into the Union, were resolved 
to retain the government of the state 
solely in theur own hand. The officers 
discovered that the census in virtne of 
which Congress had constituted the dis- 
trict a territory had been fraudulent ; 
and when they suggested, according to 
their instructions, that a new census 
should be taken, so as to apportion the 
number of representatives and oouncil- 
lors to each county, preparatory to the 
elections, Brigham Young refused liis 
consent, and issued a prodamaticm 
ordering the elections to take plaee 
<^ under the provisional laws of the state 
of Deseret." 

Twenty thousand dollars had been 
voted by Congress for the erection of 
public buildings in Utah, nOder the di- 
rection of its governor and legislature ; 
but Governor Young had no sooner re- 
ceived the money than he embezzled 
every dollar of it, or the greater por- 



itself. As Brigham Young had had re- tion of it, in payment of debts due by 
(»ived the office of governor at his own > the Mormon Church. 
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Finding Tonng impracticable, and 
that the people scarcely refrained from 
offering them violence, and moreover 
that Tonng had attempted to seize 
twent7'>four thousand more dollars, 
which were in their hands, the officers 
determined to abandon their commis- 
sion and retnm to the United States. 
They effected their retreat, and, having 
lodged the coveted dollars in safety at 
St. Lonis, proceeded at once to present 
then: singular report at Washington, 
where it produced no small sensation. 

The officers give the following testi- 
mony to the prevalence of polygamy 
amongst the Mormons : — 

** We deem it our doty to state in 
this offidal communication that poly- 
gamy, or plurality of wives, is openly 
avowed and practised in the territory, 
under the sanction and in obedience to 
the durect commands of the church. So 
universal is this practice, that very few, 
if any, of the leading men in that com- 
munity can be found who have not 
more than one wife each. The prominent 
men in the church, whose example it 
is the ambition of the more humble to 
imitate, have each many wives, some, 
we are credibly informed and believe, 
as many as twenty or thirty, and Brig- 
bam Young, the Governor, even a 
greater number.* Only a few days be- 
fore we left the territory, the Governor 
was seen riding through the streets of 
the city in an omnibus, with a large 
company of his wives, more than two- 
thirds of whom had infants in their 
arms — a sure sign that the evil is in- 
creasing. It is not uncommon to find 
two or more sisters married to the same 
man; and, in one instance, at least, a 
mother and her two daughters are 
among the wives of a leading n^ember 
of the church.f 

To the same purpose writes Captain 
Stansbury of the United States army, in 
his account of the Expedition to the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake; and it 
may be mentioned that both this writer 

• The Nem York National Police Gazette says 
the number of his wives is stated at ninety. 

t This companion of Young's is blasphemonaly 
styled, ^'(he second penon i» tfie TrinUif.'* 



and Lieutenant Emmison otherwise taks 
a favourable view of the Mormon lek* 
tlement, and appear to have had in 
view, in their two works recently pub- 
lished, to establish reciprocal good feel- 
ings betwixt the people of D^eret and 
the citizens of the State generally. 
Captain Stansbury writes:— 

*^ It is in their private and domestic 
relations that this singular people ex- 
hibit the widest departure from the 
habits and practice of all others deno- 
minating themselves Christian. I re- 
fer to what has been generally termed 
the * spiritual wife system,' the practice 
of which was charged against them in 
Illinois, and served greatly to prejudice 
the public mind in Uiat State. It was 
then, I believe, most strenuously denied 
by them that any such practice pre- 
vailed, nor is it now openly avowed, 
either as a matter sanctioned by their 
doctrine or discipline. But that poly- 
gamy does actually exist among them 
cannot be concealed from any one of the 
most ordinary observation, who has 
spent even a short time in this com- 
munity. I heard it proclaimed from 
the stand, by the president of the 
church himself, that he had the right 
to take a thousand wives, if he thought 
proper; and he defied ^any one to 
prove from the Bible that he had not. 
If any man, once married, desires 
to ta^e him a second helpmate, be must 
first, as with us, obtain the consent of 
the lady intended, and that of her pa- 
rents or guardians, and afterward the 
approval of the seer or president, with- 
out which the matter cannot proceed. 
The woman is then 'sealed* to him 
under the solemn sanction of the 
church, and stands, in all respects, in 
the same rehition to the man as the 
wife that was first married. The union 
thus formed is considered a perfectly 
virtuous and honourable one, and 
is deemed infinitely more sacred and 
binding than any marriage among the 
gentile worid, not only on account 
of its higher and more sacred autho- 
rity, but inasmuch as it bears di- 
rectly upon the future state of exist- 
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QDoe of both the man and the wo- 
man; for it 18 the doctrine of the 
church, that no woman can attain to 
celestial glory without the husband, nor 
can he arrive at foil perfection in the 
next world without at least one wife : 
and the greater the number he is able 
to take with him, the higher will be his 
teat in the celestial paradise." 

Another recent writer, Mr Kelly, the 
author of *^ Excursions in California," 
who was '* perfectly enraptured with 
the Mormon ladies and Mormon hospi- 
tality,*' says — 

**• I was not aware before, that poly- 
gamy was sanctioned by their creed, 
beyond a species of ethenal Platonism, 
which accorded to its especial Saints, 
dkosen partners, called * spiritual wives ;* 
but I now found that these, contrary to 
one's ordinary notions of spiritualism, 
gave birth to cherubs, and unfledged 
angels. When our party arrived, we 
were introduced to a sainted matronly- 
looking lady as Mrs. . . . , and 
as we proceeded up the room, to a 
lovely young creature — a fitting mother 
for a celestial progeny — as the other 
Mn, . . . , without any worldly 
or spiritual distinction whatsoever. At 
first I thought it was a misconception ; 
but inquiry confirmed the fact of there 
being two mistresses in the same esta- 
blishment, both with territorial habits 
and duties to perform, which I found 
afterwards to be the case in other in- 
stances, where the parties could lay no 
daim to any particular saintliness." 

The general Conference of the Mormons 
was held at the New Tabernacle, Great 
Salt Lake City, on the 6th of April, 
1852 — Brigham Young presiding. The 
New Tabernacle was d^icated with ap- 
propriate solemnities. Brigham Young 
was sustained, by the unanimous vote 
of the Conference, as the President, 
Prophet, Seer, and Revelator, of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, of Latter-day | 



Saints, in all the earth ; and Heber C. 
Kimball and WHlard Richards as his 
counsellors. The receipts of the Church, 
from the commencement of tything in 
the valley, in 1848, have been 
390,260 dollars. Ninety-three brethren 
volunteered to go with horses and wag- 
gons, and meet the Saints who were 
walking over the prauie, on their way 
there, with hand-carts and wheel- 
barrows. Missionaries were appointed 
to Italy, Calcutta, and other foreign 
countries. Edward Hunter was or- 
dained Presiding Bbhop of the whole 
Church, with five Assistant Bishops. A 
few were diefellowshipped, and sixty- 
seven were ordained priests. The Con- 
ference issued their Seventh General 
Epistle to the Samts througfaont the 
Earth, in which they first gave ac- 
count of their temporal prosperity, and 
concluded with some general esdiorta- 
tions. The ^^Deseret News," notices 
the meeting in the following glowing 
style : — 

<* Thus ended the most glorions con- 
ference of the Saints of the Most High 
in these the latter days. Revelation upon 
revelation has been poured out firom 
time to time ; the Spirit of God has 
rested down upon the Saints in every 
meeting during this Conference — peace, 
good will, joy, and harmony, have been 
in the breast of every pei*son — not a 
jarring sound, not a discordant voice, 
nor even a thought has been manifested 
in all the transactions of the past happy 
and glorions week. The heavens have 
smiled propitiously upon us, and the 
Saints have had such a season of re- 
joicing as can never be obliterated from 
the memory of those who have been 
the happy partakers ; and they enjoy a 
foretaste of what is in store for them, 
and all are steadily preparing them- 
selves for the day of the coming of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. ' 
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BY THE REV. DR. BEARD, 



MANCHS8TEB. 



Unitarianism is the name taken by 
those who bear it, in order to declare 
their belief in the strict and unqualified 
unity of God both in essence and in 
person. The designation had its origm 
in the sixteenth century, among the 
Unitarians of Poland, who, in order to 
distinguish themselves from believers in 
Monotheism in general, added the epi- 
thet, Christian, and so declared that 
they were "Christian Unitarians." 
These terms are sometimes reversed; 
whence comes the denomination of 
"Unitarian Christians." The title, 
" Unitarian," has also its negative 
side, being assumed in opposition to 
" Trinitarian,'' used to designate those 
professors of Christianity who hold the 
doctrine of a " Trinity in unity." Thus 
viewed, "Unitarian" is equivalent to 
"Anti-Trinitarian," by which name, 
also, the Polish Unitarians were accus- 
tomed to designate themselves. The 
Polish Unitarians were disciples of 
Laelins and Faustus Socinus, and the 
masters of other Unitarians in different 
parts of the world. The connection, 
imperfect and loose though it was, 
occasioned the name, "Socinian," 
which was given to Unitarians by their 
opponents, which has become, in some 
measure, a term of reproach, and which 
Unitarians warmly and steadfastly re- 
pudiate, on the ground, mainly, that in 
religion they follow no human authority. 

It is not easy to expound, in general 
terms, and with, exactitude, the doc- 
trine of the Unitarians. The difficulty 
arises, in part, from the fact, that it is 
only in a qualified sense that they exist, 



or can be spoken of, as a body. Strictly 
speaking, they have no corporate ca- 
pacity, but exist as individuals and in 
churches, with such partial combina- 
tion and unity of action, as may be 
called forth by local circumstances, or 
the maintenance of religious liberty 
may seem to require. 

In a body thus loosely compacted, 
diversities of opinion are inevitable. 
Such diversities are not regarded by 
Unitarians with disapprobation or al- 
arm. Denying that salvation depends 
on the reception of any forms of 
opinion, they prefer a firee mind to 
a stereotyped creed ; and holding that 
the only &ith which is of value 
before God, is the faith which is the 
result of individual inquiry, simplicity 
of purpose in a pure love of truth, and 
holiness of life in accordance with the 
laws of Nature and the spirit of the 
Bible, they encourage nurestricted free- 
dom of thought and speech, and regard 
the consequent diversities with tolera- 
tion, if not complacency, as the appro- 
priate and inevitable results of their 
fundamental principles. 

While these facts and tendencies make 
it difficult to lay down, in set forms of 
speech, the tenets held by Unitarians, 
they serve also to supply features for 
our portrait, and, at the same time, 
relieve the responsibility which the 
writer has assumed, in undertaking to 
speak for others. In a few points 
Unitarian Christians are of one mind. 
All Unitarians recognise the authority 
of the sacred Scriptures, as containing 
" the sole and sufficient ^d& \32L<iia&L 
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and morals.** All Unitarians hold, that 
the universe, as the handiwork of God, 
and the temple of God's Spirit, is 
replete with Divine truth and religions 
impulse. All Unitarians believe that 
the human soul, as created in the 
Divine image, is capable of receiving 
religious impressions, and formmg re- 
ligious convictions ; and that while in 
its lower tendencies it is carried away 
from God, and led into sin, in its higher 
aptitudes and longmgs it is borne 
towards its Creator, and has no i-est 
until it has become one with Him. 

Again, all Unitarians solemnly pro- 
fess, and earnestly maintain, a bdief in 
one 6nly God, thai august Being who, 
in the New Testament, is designated 
"the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of Glory.*' (Ephes. i. 17.) 
By this they mean, that ** the Father*' 
of the Scriptures is the Creator, the 
Governor, and the Benefactor of all 
worlds and all men. Consequently, 
they deny all heathen divinities ; they 
also deny the supreme deity of the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, considered as 
separate hypostases or persons in the 
trinity. The notions — the state of 
mind— out of which grew the meta- 
physical formula of the Athanasian 
creed, were, they afiSrm, long posterior 
in date to the days of Jesus and his 
Apostles ; and find no justification, still 
less any counterpart, in the teachmg of 
the New Testament. Those teachings 
are strictly monotheistic, and, by anti- 
cipation, anti-Trinitarian. Proclaiming 
the sole Deity of God the Father, the 
Scriptures disown the alleged deity of 
any other being, and, at least, by 
implication, condemn the scholastic 
speculations respecting the essence of 
God, which came into repute, and re- 
ceived a definite form and an ecclesiastic 
sanction, in later and degenerate ages. 

In their maintenance of the unity of 
God, and their denial of the trinity, as 
bemg a doctrine of the schools. Uni- 
tarians find then: point of union and 
co-operation. This is their character- 
istic tenet. By this they are dis- 
tinguished from other professors of 



Christianity. All are Unitarians who 
believe in the personal and essential 
oneness of God. The diversities to 
wliich we have referred, as existing 
among Unitarians, touch not this fun- 
damental doctrine, the maintenance of 
which, in its integrity, is the condition, 
and the sole condition, of the perma- 
nent existence of Unitarianism. 

Regarding the person of Christ, 
various opinions are held by Unitari- 
ans — opinions as various as are com- 
patible with the retention of the title. 
Unitarian. Those opmions range fixmi 
the high Arianism of Milton, to the 
simple Humanitarianism of Bebham, 
corresponding alike to the pre- existent 
logos of John, and the "man approved 
of God" of Luke. (Acts ii. 22.) There 
are other Unitarians who decline spec- 
ulating on the point. Holding that the 
purpose of God, in the gih of his Son, 
was not to make theologians, but 
Christians — ^not to set forth the inoom- 
prehensibilities of nature and essence— 
not to fix the psychological position in 
the universe of the Lord Jesus Christ — 
but to expound the eternal truths 
which concern man's relations to God, 
and exhibit God*s disposition towards 
man ; and to ofier, in the life of his Son 
our Lord, a great remedial, restorative, 
and uplifting power, by which man may 
be drawn and raised to himself, many 
Unitarians do not feel themselves re- 
quired to dogmatise as to the person 
and nature of the Saviour, the rather 
that they discover diverse views there- 
on, even withm the New Testament 
itself; but finding in him a great hu- 
man soul and a Divine power, the two 
combining to form the holiest, most 
lofty, most wise, and most benign 
being that ever trod the earth, they 
regard it as their duty, and make it 
then: aim, to study, with profound 
attention, the subUme character of 
Christ, with a view <^ entering, by 
sympathy, into its spirit, and receiving, 
by love, the essence of that spirit into 
their own souls, that, seeing spiritual 
realities as he saw them, they may be 
raised to live in his sphere of thought) 
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while they are still oocapied here be- 
low in his sphere of daty. 

The Holy Spirit, Unitarians hold to 
be God himself, regarded in that spir- 
itual influence by which the Creator 
communicates with man, and keeps up 
and strengthens that union with man 
which had its origin in man's creation, 
and still has a lii3c in every individual 
soul, from the first moment of existence 
to the last. Thus regarded, God is 
very nigh to man. Nigh unto man 
in the wonders of creation, the 
mysteries of life, the teachings of 
the Bible, and the grandeurs of 
Christ, God is still nearer to man in 
virtue of his Holy Spirit, in and by 
which he is even in man in a deeper 
and more spuitual sense than that 
general one which is implied in the fact 
that " in Him we live, move, and have 
our being ; " for as ^^God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself," so 
is €rod in the soul of every true disciple 
of Christ, guiding him, strengthening 
him, comforting him, winning over his 
will, purifying his motives, refining his 
character, and withal deepening and 
brightening the fountains of his happi- 
ness. 

Believing that human bemgs are 
bom men, not Christians, and that 
Christian is the highest style of char- 
acter to which man can attain. Unit- 
arians hold that a second bulh is 
necessary in order to enter into the high 
spiritual life of the Gospel In agree- 
ment with the teachings of Jesus, they 
maintain that all men must be bom 
again. But they do not feel at liberty 
to define or restrict the mode of the 
Bivino operation in this spiritual, any 
more than in that natural, birth. Re- 
cognising as of indispensable necessity 
the hand of God in both, they know 
and acknowledge that ^^ the wind 
bloweth where it listeth," and con- 
sequently, that now a child of God may 
be raised and trained under the gentle 
care of a Christian mother's hourly love, 
and now may be brought forth amid 
the throes and pangs of the terror 
and distress of a conscience smitten by 



sudden calamity, or by the trathful 
words of a mighty *^man of God.'' 
Howsoever it may be, they hold that 
the way of Nature, and the way of God 
therem, are not heterogeneous and con- 
flicting, but that the hand that made 
the heart, and daily SUs it with bless- 
ings, can, and when He pleases doest 
efiectually smite the rock and make it 
gush with its own pure stream. Re- 
generation, in their opinion, is not 
coercion, nor supercession ; but a stage 
in moral growth, a process of spiritiud 
development, a revival of dormant 
energies, a renewal of suspended 
life. 

Regeneration has its perfect work in 
salvation. By salvation, Unitariana 
do not mean any thing merely nega- 
tive, such as redemption from curse, or 
escape from hell legarding such 
views as only radimeutal, and such 
results as nothing more than first steps 
in the Divine life, they place salvation 
in the utter extinction of sin in the 
soul, and in the establishment there of 
the kmgdom of God, in its trae power 
and glory. According to them, a man 
is saved when the purposes of God are 
frdfilled in him, both for the life that 
now is and that which is to come. 
Those purposes are all purposes of 
infinite wisdom, and boundless love. 
Not always dear, those purposes are 
always good. Going forward some- 
times in doud and mystery, they ever 
advance, like the darkened sun toward 
the meridian, and, when at their zenith, 
pour down streams of joy into the 
human soul. Always to be loved and 
revered, they are also always to be fol- 
lowed ; and they reward a simplet 
eamest, childlike obedience, by carrying 
man into the bosom of God, and 
making hinn' the undying possessor of 
the peace of God. Salvation therefore* 
is not only fireedom from sin, but it is 
the perfection of vutue : in other words, 
it is humanity instracted, enriched, 
refined, and devated to its highest 
pitch, in virtue of the power, and after 
the model, of Christ. 

The ordinary views of Atonement are 
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denied by Unitarians. Regarding God 
as an essentially loving and merciful 
being, they see in the Atonement of the 
New Testament a display of love, 
which, originating in the goodness of 
God, was effected by the benignity of 
Christ, and will issne in the happiness 
of man. So far was God fix)m being 
placated, that his kindness and com- 
passion was the fountain and the 
moving cause of *^ the redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus." And so fax 
was the death of his Son from being 
the vicarious penalty, that death was 
the special ground of Good's complacency 
toward Christ, (John x. 17.) and of 
Christ's elevation to the right hand of 
God. (Phil. ii. 9.) It is not denied 
that sacrificial language is applied in 
the New Testament to the passion of 
the Saviour, dit that language, it is 
maintained, had parted with its prim- 
ary import, while the strictly vicarious 
sufferings and literal atonements of 
heathenism were unknown in the 
Hebrew Church. The general idea of 
atonement, it is thought, passed, in the 
religious history of man, through 
several stages. In the rudest religious 
conceptions, sacrifices were vicarious 
means of appeasing the Divinity, and 
80 averting the consequences of His 
displeasure and wrath. Here we have 
the offender, man ; the being offended, 
God; and the atoning medium, the 
most precious of man's possessions, — 
his substance, his captive, his childi 
By the Mosaic law God was set forth 
as essentially good, and surpassingly 
merciful, willing therefore to accept 
man's offerings, not so much as means 
of appeasement on his part, as tokens 
of a submissive, grateful, and obedient 
heart on the part of the repentant 
sinner ; consequently atonement in the 
Hebrew Church was a system of 
covering, and as of covering^ so of 
obliteration for sin, a system by which 
God threw a veil over human trans- 
gressions, and, receiving marks of man's 
homage, graciously remitted the sin, 
and forewent the penalty. Another 
stage in the conception is found in the 



prophetic view of atonement, whidi, 
based on the internal nature of religion, 
the necessity of internal obedience, and 
the abuses to which the externalities of 
sacrificial observances had be^ found 
to lead, disallowed, and even severely 
reprobated all outward oblations, anil 
propitiatory tokens whatever, declaring 
that God could accept only a pure 
heart and a benevolent life. (Is. i. 11 ; 
Amos V. 21 ; Mioah vi. 7 ; Jer. vL 20 ; 
vii. 22.) The final step in this process 
of revelation and of spiritual refinement 
was set by the Lord Jesus Christ, when 
teaching men to regard God as the 
Father of aU, especially of those who 
believed, (1 Tim. iv. 10,) he taught 
them also to consider his own sufferings 
as an expression and exemplification of 
love— of everlasting, unpurchased, and 
unprompted love— on the part of the 
Father, and of pity, and the widest and 
most generous philanthropy on his own 
part. Coming, however, as he did to 
put away sin by the voluntary sacrifice 
of himself (Heb. ix. 26,) he became 
the great sacrifice — ^the ideal atonement 
— the completion and the fidfihnent of 
aU divinely-recognised sacrifidal ideas, 
types, and observances, — so that, while 
all the phraseology connected therewith 
was applicable, and in its highest im- 
port applicable, only to lum, that 
import was not physical, not material, 
but divested of all merely human and 
earthly elements of wrath, equivalence 
and propitiation, had risen into pure 
spirituality, and represented, as its 
essential ideas, sm and suffering on 
man^s part, love on the part of God and 
Christ, and such a remedy emanating 
from the latter as would inevitably 
cover, obliterate, and remove the for- 
mer. Thus eliminating all the gross 
conceptions which had their reason, if 
not their origin in low states of moral 
culture, and early periods of civilisation, 
the Gospel presents in its atonement ** a 
new and better way " — ^a way in which 
mercy triumphs over justice, love has 
"free course and is glorified;" and, 
while sin is subdued and extirpated, the 
sinner is redeemed, restored, renovated. 
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and made everlastinglj happy, by 
becoming essentially holy. 

The entertainment of such views is. 
Unitarians think, a sufficient answer 
to the charge that theu*s is a system of 
morality rather than religion. A moral 
life they do consider an indispensable 
part of the duty they owe to God. 
But, cultivating morality as of Divine 
obligation, and not merely as a matter 
of utility, interest, or expediency, they 
hold that morality is not only insep- 
arable from religion, but in truth is a 
part of religion, is religion itself in one 
of its aspects, is religion in motive and 
in act, viewed in regard to God as its 
source, and earth as its arena. But 
morality in their opinion is not reli- 
gion ; for religion is something more 
than morality. And specially do they 
identify the Grospel with religion, 
regarding the Gospel as a divinely- 
given remedy for human sins and woes, 
and recognising in it, especially as 
embodied in the all-powerful life of 
Christ, a restorative agency, a develop- 
ing and upliftmg agency, sufficient to 
save the world notwithstanding its 
numerous and terrible evils. The 
sceptre has been given to the Son, and 
he will reign until he has vanquished 
all enemies. 

Nor can Unitarians, as they them- 
selves think, be justly charged with 
making light of sin. Sin they account 
the source of all human woe. Without 
indulging in speculations respecting the 
origin of sin, they recognise and bewail 
its virulence and terror. They are 
equally convinced that sin is as hateful 
to God as it is baneful to man. And 
it is, they think, because sin is so 
antagonistic to the will and purposes 
of God„ and so destructive, so ruinous 
to man, that the Almighty Father has 
taken such special pains in alike ** the 
law, the prophets," and the Gospel, to 
aid his children in the terrible conflict, 
and enable them to "come off more 
than conquerors through him who loved 
them, and gave himself for them." 
Sin they look upon as the occasion of 
the atonement which is in Jesus Christ. 



On account of sin, Christ came, suffered, 
and died. By fiinM lips was his 
saintly life aspersed; by sinful hearts 
was he hunted up ai^ down the land ; 
and by sinful hands was he taken and 
put to an ignominiouB death. The 
malignity of sm, the inveteracy of sin 
— ^its perverseness, its poUutedness, its 
recklessness — were exemplified in the 
death of Jesus, in colours of the darkest 
hue, in shapes of the most frightful 
proportions,^-colours and shapes never 
before or since seen on earth, and 
fitted, if any can, to make the heart 
weep in sympathy, and glow with 
indignation and sorrow for its own 
sinfulness in a truly godly sort. 

The Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament are generally ^received by 
Unitarians, and acknowledged as the 
source of their belief, and the standard 
of their practice. Believing that the 
Bible was given in order to teach men 
their relation and their duty to God, 
and to lead men, in the observance of 
its holy teachings, to duty, peace, and 
eternal life, they study the Bible, in 
order to discover the will of God, and 
with a view to submit themselves im- 
plicitly to His laws. It is, therefore, as 
a religious manual, that they receive 
and revere the Bible. Other subjects, 
found in the Scriptures, they regutl as 
incidents and channels for the convey- 
ance of religions truth, and do not con- 
sider that the statements or implica- 
tions connected with them, have any 
other authority than belongs to the 
opinions of the age in which they were 
uttered. In history they know that 
the Bible contains not only the most 
ancient, but the most trustworthy 
records. Its geology, however, and 
its astronomy, they consider local and 
temporary. EquaUy has its legislation 
— ^pre-eminently exalted as was its 
general tenor — ^no binding authority 
now, since Christ, in establishing his 
church, put an end to the Mosaic in- 
stitutions. Of the religion of the Bible, 
it may ako be ^dded, that it appears, 
in an historici|l form, and under 
historical developments; consequently, 
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though its primeval revelation of God, 
and some other central troths, are dis- 
closures for all time, and for all social 
conditions, yet even here the idea of 
infinite power, or Elohim, expanded, 
and rose into the idea of self-existence, 
or Jehovah; which, in its turn, was, 
by "the great Teacher," carried out 
into the grand, elevated, and endearing 
representation of Father — spiritud 
Father — the Father of onr spirits. In 
other respects, religions ideas and obli- 
gations were, under the providence of 
God, widened and refined, so that when 
at last the Messiah came, he, in the 
authority with which he was invested, 
"took away the first, that he might 
establish the second;" (Heb. x. 9, 
compare Matt. v. 21 ;) and who, in ful- 
filling the aim and spirit of the Mosaic 
dispensation, (Matt. y. 170 ^^^ ^^^® 
the letter which killeth, in order to 
bring in the spirit which giveth life, 
(2 Cor. iii. 6,) and so accomplish the 
prophetic word, in making " the glory 
of the latter house greater than of the 
former." (Haggai ii. 9.) During the 
execution of his office, Jesus, having to 
address Jews filled with opinions and 
theological notions of a mere earthly 
and transient character, in speaking so 
as to be listened to — so as to be under- 
stood — of a necessity accommodated 
himself to his auditors, and, therefore, 
took up into bis words many elements 
which form no part of his religion, and 
are m no way obligatory on his follow- 
ers in a remote generation. These un- 
congenial and temporary materials are, 
however, easily discernible, and may, 
with due care, be separated from the 
everlasting troth which, in his word 
and in his life Christ broughtfirom God, to 
be the great reli^ous treasure, and the 
great religions remedy of the world. 
Local and peculiar in their primitive 
form, the principles of Christ's religion, 
if few, are clear, distinct, comprehen- 
sive, and of great efficacy ; and they 
are all summed up and embodied in his 
lifb ; whence it came to pass that the 
first teachers of the Gospel preached 
Chriat rather than Christianity, leaving 



us an example which we cannot ne- 
glect without serious detriment. 

The life of Christ, including his 
affections and his aims, as well as his 
acts, was God*s great word to man. 
As such, it contains the element of in- 
spiration in its purest and' loftiest form. 
With such a standard and such a test, 
the religiously disposed student of the 
Bible has no difficulty in ascertaining 
what those writings were which Paul 
characterised as "divinely inspired;'' 
(2 Tim. iii. 15-17 ;) while the gradual 
develc^ment of religious troth, and the 
refinement and elevation of the religi- 
ous sense, suffice to show that inspira- 
tion is rather a Divine operation to lift 
men into a higher sphere, in co-opera- 
tion with their own efforts, than a 
mere passive communication of light, 
or a guarantee of dogmatic infallibility. 
The grand purpose of the religion of 
the Bible, is the advancement of human 
perfection; and alike in the general 
tenor of Divine revelation, and in the 
particular influence which theologians 
term " inspiration," God appears there 
always working side by side with man, 
and in harmonious union with those 
laws, ordinances, impulses, and obliga- 
tions of our nature, which have eman- 
ated fix)m his will, and were designed 
equally as they are fitted, to carry 
forward our education, and perfect alike 
the individual and the species*, so as to 
secitfe the full realization of God's wise 
and most loving intentions. 

If we cast our eye back on the 
statements that have been made, we 
may recognise a two-fold division, and 
be led to dwell a little on the matter 
considered, first religiously, and then 
theologically. These terms imply a 
distinction as between religion and 
theology. A similar distinction be- 
tween religion and morality has already 
been spoken of. Now, as we have de- 
nied that religion excluded morality, 
or morality excluded religion, so here 
let it be remarked, that religion and 
theology, though different, do in no 
way deny or set aside each other. 
Theology, by its very name, is the 
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science of God. Hence, theology is an 
atfair of the bead. Theology is hnman 
reason applied to Divine things. As 
such, theology may have in it much 
that is hnman, and little that is Divine. 
At any rate, theology is man*s word 
concerning Grod's doings — it is man's 
interpretation of the universe and its 
.government — it is a key to the Bible, 
devised and fabricated by man. Being 
so radically human, it must largely and 
deeply partake of hnman qualities. 
And being the thought of a finite 
being, it must fall very far, inconceiv- 
ably, short of the thoughts of the Divine 
mind. 

So far then as the views now ex- 
pounded are purely theological, so far 
are they of only small and relative 
value. They can pretend to no auth- 
ority beyond the authority of the in- 
dividuals by whom they have been 
formed and are entertained. Satisfac- 
tory to them, they will be satisfactory 
also to persons like-minded with them ; 
and may possibly possess germs of 
living trath, which will bear the test of 
time and experience. 

Different is it with the religion of 
the preceding observations. Religion, 
looked at also etymologically, is that 
which is obligatory. It is the binding 
power — the expression and the source 
of human obligation. As such, it has 
its origin in God, whose mind is the 
seat, and whose word is the herald 
of obligation. Those eternal laws of 
riglit and duty have their counterpaits 
in the deep and indelible impressions of 
the human soul, and find a voice in 
those instinctive loves, fears, and hopes, 
which are inwrought in our frame, and 
have ever proved themselves the great 
moving powers of human life. There, 
in consequence, relatively to man, is 
the source of religion. JJow, those 
impressions, and those instinctive 
emotions, are no less universal in their 
prevalence, than they are Divine in 
their origin. Keligion, accordingly, is 
natural to man — as natural as is reason, 
or family love, or hunger, thirst, sleep. 
If 80, religion is an inevitable necessity 



of our nature, and no fears need be en- 
tertained of the disappearance of i-e- 
ligion. But religion, like all our 
natural affections, requires cultivation. 
It must be accompanied with instruc- 
tion, be regulated by prudence, be 
strengthened by exercise, be enlarged 
and softened by general culture, and 
be refined and elevated by revela- 
tion. 

What, however, we chiefly wish to 
mark is, that religion has vouchers 
far superior to the vouchers of theology. 
The vouchers of religion are God and 
humanity — the Being who moulded the 
human soul, and the human soul itself. 
The vouchers of theology are the reas- 
oning powers of individuals. The 
vouchers of religion is the Bible in its 
general tenor, and the universe in its 
general influence. The vouchers of 
theology are the text-books of the 
schools, and the climate of particular 
zones of the globe; the Summa of 
Thomas Aquinas; the Institutes of 
Calvin and Priestley; the Mahabarata 
and Ramayana of Hindostan. Hence 
is it that we have so many theologies ; 
quot homines^ tot sententice. But, 
properly speaking, religion is one, and 
there is but one religion — one power 
under many forms ; the forms very di- 
verse, the power ever the same ; just as 
we have one sun and many climates. 
These forms are no less variable than , 
diverse ; and as being diverse and vari- 
able, they come and go — they are bom 
and perish. But, partaking of the 
general law of mundane things, they 
undergo a slow, but certain, process of 
improvement; and so the forms of re- 
ligion ever draw nearer to the sub- 
stance of religion ; and the sign, and 
the thing signified, tend to become one. 
In the consummation of that result, re- 
ligion and theology will be the same-— 
the shadow will be lost in the sub- 
stance. Not within reaches of time, 
which we should venture to mark, wiU 
that result be accomplished. Mean- 
while, we may possess our souls in 
patience, if we carefully separate the 
tares firom the wheat; and while vro 
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take into our closest embrace, and 
trnst, as our surest and dearest friend, 
the religion of God and man, we hold 
loosely, and estimate not unduly, the 
theologies of the schools. 

Guided by sentiments such as these, 
individual Unitarians attempt to com- 
bine a settled and stationary religion 
with a free and progressive theology. 
An assailant of the Gospel took for the 
title of his work — " Christianity as Old 
as the Creation." There is truth in the 
motto, however perversely the motto 
was used. Religion certainly is as old 
as the creation. Religion came in with 
time, and it will not go out until time 
shall be no more. And in the great 
realities of the outer and inner life of 
Christ, religion found its only true and 
perfect utterance. Religion is, and 
must remain what it was in Christ. 
Christianity is a fixed, as well as a 
determinate quantity. The exponent of 
its quality, as well as its value, is the 
Son of God himself. In him power 
from on high, and aptitude from below 
— ^the Divine and the human — met in 
perfect harmony, and the frdlest pro- 
portions. The mind of Christ, there- 
fore, is the will of God ; and the word 
of Christ is God's word. In general, 
the Son revealed the Father. Conse- 
quently, in the Son is the Father seen. 
Christ himself is the Christian deca- 
logue. In him duty is declared, and 
ol^gation is both exemplified and en- 
forced. In him is the law of Grod, and 
the exposition of that law. In him is 
there light for our steps, and a staff for 
our hands. Specially in him is there 
every affection, every sympathy, and 
every charity — devotion, love, pity, 
that enters into the religion of our 
hearts; and in him so do those high 
realities, those touching and lovely 
qualities exist, that while they sanction, 
they encourage, call forth, and elevate 
every corresponding germ in our souls. 
And thus Christ's religion being in 
Christ's sublime life, the Gospel finds 
at once its vouchers and its victories in 
0(ir hearts, and in our conversation 



pathy of feeling and aim, at length 
become one in mind, will, and effort. 
Here is certainty — the greatest cer- 
tainty attainable by man ; and if this 
is not certain — if this Gospel is not 
true — if these vouchers are not reliable— 
if this gift and this work are not of 
God— if this result is not good, desir- 
able, precious, Divine — then are all. 
marks and criteria of truth gone from 
earth, if ever any exisied here; then 
man is the dupe of his own fancies ; he 
is given up to delusions ; for the dear- 
est, most definite, most distinct, and 
the most benign and pleasing voices 
of his intelligence are falsities — sounds 
without value, mere cyphers and coun- 
ters invested by imagination with the 
attributes of reality ; then belief in self 
vanishes with belief in God, and while 
we lose faith and hope, we loss 
charity also. But if such a denudation 
of the heart is impossible ; if even with 
violent hands we are unable to throw 
overboard this fireight of our souls, in 
its loves, and its hopes, and its fears ; 
therewith are we compelled to retain 
religion ; therewith will the Gospel re- 
main behind ; therewith does, and must, 
Christ appear in the tossing bark, say- 
ing, ^^ It 18 1, be not afiraid." (Matt, 
xiv. 27.) 

A warm and practical religion, 
combined with a free theology, impli- 
cates mental freedom. And Uni- 
tarians are wont to enforce, with 
special iteration and emphasis, those 
indefeasible rights and unavoidable 
obligations which God's own hand 
wrought mto man's intelligent nature, 
in giving him a head to think, a heart 
to love, and a will to obey. In conse- 
quence. Unitarians have been, and are, 
friends of the largest and fullest tolera- 
tion. Regarding religion as empha- 
tically a solemn concern between each 
man and his Creator, they disallow all 
human interierence and control; and 
hold that man can justifiably offer to 
man, in regard to religion, nothing 
more than genial sympathy or brotherly 
admonition. Dictation and coercion 
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irreligious ; and to persecute, or in any 
way injure or disqualify a man for his 
religious sentiments, is to assail religion 
in its own name, and make war upon 
it under its own banner. Actuated by 
these views. Unitarians do more than 
claim toleration; they do more than 
assert liberty of conscience, they pro- 
claim, avouch, and defend mental 
liberty, in the ihllest sense of the word 
— liberty of thought, liberty of speech, 
and liberty of worship. And this 
liberty they maintain as well for those 
who believe less, as for those who 
believe moi*e than themselves. The 
right depends not on the number of the 
articles of our faith, but on the impre- 
scriptible attributes of the soul. The 
right, consequently, is co-extensive with 
the possession of intelligence. Valid 
for the believer, it is valid for the un- 
believer. Orthodoxy and heresy are 
here on the same ground. Questions 
of more and less have no place in an 
issue where God and man stand face 
to face in awful solitude. 

The system of thought which has 
now been described, has ef course run 
in the channels, and come out of the 
channels, in which within the last 
century have flowed the great current 
of European thought In its more 
recent origin, Unitarianism was essen- 
tially rationalistic As it appeared in 
its powerful champion. Dr. Priestley, it 
was an appeal of what was called 
*^ common sense," against what was 
called "the corruptions of Christianity." 
Our business here is to report, and not 
to discuss. In attempting to report 
truly, we are compelled to declare, that 
in this stadium, Unitarianism appeared 
divested of some of the features of the 
Gospel, and, losing its warm and mellow 
light, seemed disposed to find a home 
in what has been termed ''natural 
religion." Yet this result ensued with 
the followers of Priestley, rather than 
with Priestley himself, who ever re- 
mained deeply convinced of, and 
strongly attached to, Christianity as a 
system of divinely revealed truth, pro- 
mulgated by Jesus, and evidenced by 



the "signs and wonders" which he 
performed. 

A more spiritual, that is, a more 
truly religious, tone of thought and feel- 
ing, has its representative, and in part 
its author, in Dr. Channing, formerly of 
Boston, in New England. The chief 
fountains of this system are however to 
be found in Coleridge and his scholars 
in England, and in Kant the master, 
not only of Coleridge, but of a school 
of continental philosophy which has 
coloured the entire current of European 
thought. Without attempting to des- 
cribe, even in outline, the particular 
phase of that philosophy which has 
modified existing Unitarianism, we 
may observe that its essential inward- 
ness; its distinct apprehension of thp 
grounds of human knowledge in in- 
dividual consciousness ; its comprehen- 
sive generalisations, and its masterly 
reduction of all categories to two, 
"myself, and what is not myself;" 
and hence the simplicity of its procedure, 
and the certainty of its great results, 
have produced correspondmg effects, 
not only in Unitarianism, but in all the 
more thoughtful religious operations and 
manifestations of the day, and promise 
to bring about a new era of i^igious 
light, if not to send forth a new display 
of religious power. Meantime, like 
other great movements of the human 
mind, this movement has had, and still 
has its extravagances. Only two can 
be here adverted to. In theology the 
movement has been not only fi:ee, but 
destructive. The pendulum seems about 
to settle in a safe medium between 
unwarrantable claims, and equally un- 
warrantable denials. In speculation, 
the movement has hurried towards the 
thick mists of pantheism, where it has 
lost distinctness of form, clearness of 
apprehension, and precision and vigour 
of thought. Happily the mind of 
Europe is linked to the Bible. Drawn 
downward to the solid ground by that 
golden chain, the mind of Europe, and 
the thought of the world, already give 
signs of ^coming more sensible without 
being less spiritual, and acknowledging 
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the essential conditions of haman ex- 
istence, will, as we trast, soon no 
longer attempt to comprehend the 
infinite, and define the indefinable ; but 
leaving reason to specalate, will also 
permit the heart to love, and the soul 
to adore. 

As may appear from what has gone 
before. Unitarians claim for their view 
of Christianity an antiquity coeval with 
the Gospel, and regarding the Old 
dispensation as the precursor of the 
Kew, they carry back their characteristic 
doctrine of the strict and proper unity 
of God to the days of Moses and Abra- 
ham, the earliest known monotheists. 
Without here entering on Scriptural 
controversy, we may safely affirm that 
Unitarianism, if not, as Unitarians 
believe, of apostolic origin, certainly 
had an existence in the earliest Chris- 
tian churches of which history has left 
any distinct record. This leaven made 
itself manifest by clear and undeniable 
signs during the three first centuries, 
when those who entertained the highest 
form of Unitarianism were called Mon- 
archists, because they asserted the 
monarchy, or sole deity of God the 
Father. At the same time a gradual 
change was proceeding which led from 
the simplicity of the earliest forms of 
opinion regarding the person of Jesus, 
to his complete deification, and the 
association with Him and his Father of 
another person, the Holy Spirit, in one 
triune God. The change, as the Unit- 
arians affirm, was slow and gradual, 
nor. was it completed without conflict 
with the less sophisticated members of 
the church, whose orthodoxy consisted 
in a pious and benevolent life, equally 
remote and alien firom the philosophy 
and the disputation of the schools. 

Continued and propagated during 
the dark ages under the form of Arian- 
ism, which at one time seemed likely 
to become the established faith of the 
Western Empire, Unitarianism revived 
at the dawn of the Reformation from 
Popery, and coming into active and 
energetic life in Italy, thence, notwith- 
standing the most rigorous measures of 



suppression, propagated itself into Po- 
land, Transylvania, Germany, the Low 
Countries, and even as early as the 
reigns of Edward and Elizabeth, pat 
forth shoots in our own land. In Po- 
land it was taken into favour^ by the 
civil power ; and when, on a change of 
measures with a change of dynasty^ it 
was bitterly persecnted there, it found 
a refuge and a home in Transylvania, 
where it subsists unto this day. Not 
'under its own name only, but in con- 
nection with rationalising and Arminian 
divines, did Unitarianism long con- 
tmue on the continent to exert, a great 
influence on the general tone of theo- 
logical opinion, as is evidenced by the 
voluminous and learned writings which 
pass under the name of the Bibliotheca 
Fratrum Pohnorum^ as well as by the 
influential works of Grotius and Epis- 
copius. The tone of thought which 
hence emanated paved the way for the 
reconstmction of theology, which has 
been efiected in Germany during the 
last century, and for the formation there 
of a school of moderate divines, equally 
removed fi'om the. full forms of the old 
orthodoxy, and the attenuated forms of 
the new rationalism. This medium 
direction of theological thought, has 
modified doctrinal opinions in most 
Protestant churches in the world, and 
having brought some moiety of French 
Protestantism to Unitarian views, is 
gradually attenuating the creeds of onr 
own country. 

Daring the partial religions freedom 
of the commonwealth, John Biddle, 
^^ the father of English Unitarianism," 
founded a society of Unitarians in the 
city of Gloucester, and, in union, 
though without concert, with other 
learned men, sowed the seeds of Uni- 
tarianism in the county of that name, 
and in various parts of England. The 
publications, known by the name of the 
'^Socinian tracts," which Biddle and 
his fellow-labourers put forth, intro- 
duced the Arianism of the old Presby- 
terian congregations, and prepared the 
way for the hnmanitarianism which 
ensued in them, under the impidses of 
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Priestley, Lindsey, and Belskam. The 
result of this movement has been the 
transmission of Unitarianism in many 
old nonoonformist ohnrchcs, the estab- 
lishment of it in new societies, with 
new places of worship, and the diffosion 
of Unitarianising tendencies in the 
Episcopal, as well as the Congrega- 
tional, bodies. Unitarians, alleging 
that theur real strength, botk socially 
and religiously, is greater than would 
appear from the number of theur 
congregations, report, as Unitarian 
churches, in 



England, 


• 


• 


. 216 


Wales, . 


• 


• 


. 81 


Scotland, 


• 


• 


6 


Ireland, . 


• 


• 


. 45 
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making a total of 208 separate societies 
in Great Britam and Ireland, inde- 
pendently of a large number known as 
*^ Christian Brethren,'* who belong to 
societies in different parts of England, 
especially Lancashii*e and Yorkshire. 
In popular education, English Uni- 
tarians are allowed to discharge their 
full share of duty. Many writers con- 
nected with the periodical press of the 
country, are of Unitarian sentiments ; 
and, in the highest literature of Eng- 
land, Unitarianism is not unrepresented. 
For the purposes of collegiate educa- 
tion, whether with a view to the pul- 
pit, the bar, or commerce, young men 
of the Unitarian pei'suasion repair to 
the Manchester New College; to the 
Owen's College, Manchester; to the 
Presbyterian College, Caermarthen; to 
University College, London; to Uni- 
versity Hall, London; to the Queen's 
College, Belfast ; and to the universities 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Berlin, &c 

In the United States of America, 
Unitarianism has spread extensively 
among many denominations, and ^xists 
in four separate forms or bodies. 1st, 
The Unitarians, properly so called, 
whose societies have, to a great extent, 
been formed out of the old congrega- 
tionalist churches. 2d, The Univer- 
salists, who make the doctrine of the 
final restoration of all men to holiness 



and bliss, their characteristic tenet ; tfot 
who, without exception, now hold 
Unitarian opinions. Sd, A consider- 
able poition of the Quaker body, who, 
moved by the general spirit of the age. 
some time since f(»Tned, under the in- 
fluence of Elias Hickes, a separate 
body of such as worshipped Goid the 
Father exclusively ; and lastly, a very 
nnmerons and increasing denomination, 
gathered from all sects, as well as from 
the world, and mostly among the 
humbler classes, known by the name 
simply of Christians, ^^ the Chtistians.'' 
With the number of Quaker Unitarian 
congregations, in the United States, we 
are not acquainted; but in the year 
1846, the following were the numbers 
of the churches in the other three 
bodies : — 



Unltariana, 


. . 300 


Universalists, 


. 1194 


Christians, '. . . 


1500 



Unitarian churches in the U. S., 2994 

Further information, with many 
minute statistical details, and a system- 
atic exhibition of views, as entertained 
by the several Unitarian churches here 
spoken of, as well as others, may be 
found in ^^Unitarianism Exhibited in 
its Actual Condition;" consisting of 
essays by several Unitarian ministers 
and others, illustrative of the rise, pro- 
gress, and principles of Christian Anti- 
trinitarianism in different parts of the 
world: edited by the Rev. J. R. Beard, 
D.D. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Price 10s. 6d. At the same publishers 
may be obtained other works by Dr. 
Beard, in which Christianity and Chris- 
tian theology, as held by a Unitarian, 
are fully expounded : — *^ Historical and 
Artistic Illustrations of the Trinity," 
showing the Rise, Progress, and De- 
cline of the Doctrine, with Elucidatory 
Engravings, 8vo, price 8s. " The 
People's Dictionary of the Bible," 
precisely illustrated with Maps and 
Engravings, with a List of Books for 
Theological Study, in 2 vols. 8vo, 1268 
pages, neatly bound in cloth, £1 Is. 
I '' A Biblical Reading Book for Schools 
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and Families,'* (second edition,) con- 
taining, with lUostrative Sketches in 
Sacred Geography, History, and Anti- 
quities, a Life of Christ. 12mo, 48. 
"A BibUcal Primer," Vol. I. in 2 
Parts, contidning Old Testament Nar- 
ratives, in the words of Scripture, with 
an Introduction and Illustrative Re- 
marks, 2s. 6d. ^^Illustrations of 
the Divme in Christianity,*' 8vo, 
bound in cloth, lOs. 6d. *^ A Critical 
History of Rationalism in Germany;'* 
translated from the French of Amand 
Saintes, 8vo, price, bound in cloth, 
10s. 6d. ^^An Introduction to the 
Books of the Old and New Testament;" 
translated from the German of A. 
Schumann, 8vo, price, bound in doth, 
10s. 6d. " The Voices of the Church, 
in Reply to Strauss's Leben Jesu," 8vo, 
price, bound in doth, 12s. *' Scripture 
Illustrated ** from Recent Discoveries in 
the Geography of Palestine; with a 
Map, showing the different levels of 
the Country, 2s. "Scripture Vindi- 
cated against some Perversions of 
Rationalism,^* in an Investigation of 
the Muscles, " Feeding the Five Thou- 
sand,** and " Wdking on the Water ;" 
with a Map of the Sea of Galilee, 2s. 
6d. 

Among other works expository of 
Christian doctrine, duty, and hope, as 
understood by Unitarians, the following 
may be advantageously consulted. 

"Dr. Channing's Works and Memoir." 
" Life of the Rev. Robert Arpland," by 
his son, the Rev. R. B. Arpland, M.A. 
" The Life and the Writings of the Rev. 
Dr. Ware, Jun.," of Boston, New 
England. "Lives of Eminent Unit- 
arians," by the Rev. W. Turner, M.A. 
"Dr. Lant Carpenter's Memoir and 
Works.*' "Wilson's Scripture Proofs 
of Unitarianism." " Rev, R, Wallace's 
Anti-Trinitarian Biography.** "Nor- 
ton's Statement of Reasons for not 
believing the Doctrmes of Trinitarians." 



"Unitarianism Defended," by Mar- 
tineau, Thom, and Giles. " Belsham's 
Memoir of Lindsey." "Williams' 
Memoir of Belsham.** "Martinean's 
Endeavours after the Christian Life." 
" Tayler's (Rev. J. J., B.A.,) Christian 
Aspects of Faith and Duty." " Thom's 
(Rev. J. H.,) St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians, then: Spuit and Sig^ 
nificanc^" "Priestley's Works," ed- 
ited by Rutt. "Lardner's Credibility 
of the Gospel History, and other Works." 
"Wicksteed's Conmientary on Mat- 
thew.'* " Livermore's Conmientary on 
the Gospels." "Livermore's Com- 
mentary on the Acts." "Yates* Vin- 
dication of Unitarianism." "Wellbe- 
Ioved*s Translation of the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament.'* " Ra- 
covian Catechism," translated by Rees. 
" Norton's Evidences of the Genuineness 
of the Gospels." 

Periodicals connected with the Unit- 
arian Denomination : — 

" The Christian Reformer," edited by 
Rev. R. B. Aspland, was established in 
1824. E. T. Whitfield: London. In 
the volumes of this Magazine are em- 
bodied the history of the Unitarians of 
England, their literature, opinions, 
institutions, and biographies of their 
eminent men. They also contain large 
and valuable contributions to the his- 
tory of Protestai^t and Unitarian Dis- 
sent in their rise and early progress. 
" The Inquirer,*' a Weekly Newspaper, 
devoted to Liberal Politics and Unit- 
arian Christianity; Office, Green Ar- 
bour Court, Old Bailey, London. " The 
Prospective Review," a Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Theology and Literature, edited 
by Revs. Jas. Martineau, J. H. Thom, 
John James Tayler, and Charles Wick- 
steed. J. Chapman : London. " Sun- 
day School Penny Magazine," published 
by the Manchester District Sunday 
School Association. £. T. Whitfield: 
London. 
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THE NEW JEEU8A1EM, OE NEW CHEI8TIAN CHURCH. 

FREELY ADAPTED FROM THE MEMOIR OF N. F. CABEU. 

t 

BY ELIHU RICH. 



Tms body of Christians accepts the 
doctrines and theological writings of 
the late Hon. Emaunel Swedenborg* 
as a rational and authoritative exposi- 
tion of Scriptnre. The general igno- 
rance respecting this anthor, the true 
nature and object of his works, and the 
character of his followers, may justify 
a fuller exposition of these and some 
other collateral points, than would 
otherwise comport with the plan of this 
work, or than would be necessary 
in the case of churches of longer stand- 
ing, and hence better known to the 
community. But before proceeding to 
a sketch of its faith, it is proper to 
announce, that this church refuses to be 
regarded as one of the many different 
sects into which the general body of 
Christians is unhappily divided; but 

* Enumael was the aon of Jesper Swedberg, 
bom near Fahlun. Swed^ 1653. Jesper was 
several years chaplain to a regiment of cavalry, 
finally bishop of Skara, West Gothland, and 
many years superintendant of the Swedish 
mission established in England and America. 
He died in 1735. 

Emannel Swedberg was bom in Stockholm, 
January 29, 1688. He er^oyed early the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education, and, being na- 
turally endowed with uncommon talents for 
the acquirement of learning, his progress in 
the sciences was rapid and extensive. "His 
youth was marked by an uncommon assiduity 
and application in the study of philosophy, 
mathematics, natural history, chemistry, and 
anatomy, together with the Eastern and 
European languages. He had an excellent 
memory, quick conceptions, and a most dear 
judgment'* 

In 1716^e was appointed, by Charles XII, 
Assessor Extraordinary of the Metallic Col- 
lege. In 1719, he was ennobled by Queen 
Ulrica Eleonora, when he assumed the name of 
Swedenborg, and took his seat with the Nobles 
of the Equestrian order, in tiie Triennial As- 
sembly of the States. He was made a fellow by 
invitation of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 



claims, as the name imports, to possess 
an entirely new dispensation of doc- 
trinal truth, as compared with any of 
the systems which at present prevail. 

"A new church!" will the reader 
exclaim in wonder or indignation: — 
** and to supersede the dne established by 
Christ in person I Where can be the 
necessity of a new dispensation? — or 
show of reason for a pretension which 
by implication condemns — not one, but 
all other churches extant ? " And we 
meet the question at the threshold. 
The reasons are many. We can here 
cite but a few — and even these cannot 
be given without reference to opinions 
of other Christians, from which we 
dissent. We would, therefore, premise 
that we desire such reference and such 
dissent may not be interpreted into any 

Stockholm, and had a like honour conferred on 
him by foreign societies. 

He M distinguished in the literary, scientiflc, 
and theological world, by his numerous publi- 
cations in the Latin language, which give 
proof of great genius and profound erudition. 
He closed his earthly career in London. March 
29th, 1772, hi the eighty-fifth year of his age. 
He lived in much esteem with the bishops and 
nobles of his own country ; and his acquaintance 
was sought after by the most distinguished 
characters in various parts of Europe, with 
many of whom he continued to correspond till 
his death. 

The Rev. Thomas Hartley, a clergyman of 
the Church of England, Rector of Winwick. 
Northamptonshire, was intimately acquainted 
witli Swedenborg, andin a lettertoafiriend, bears 
this testimony of him : " It may reasonably be 
supposed that I have weighed the character 
of Swedenborg in the scale of my best judgment, 
from the personal knowledge I had of him, 
from liie best information I could procure con- 
cerning him, and from a diligent perusal of his 
writingB; and, according thereto, I have found 
him to be the sound divine, the good man. the 
deep philosopher, the universal sdiolar, ana the 
polite gentleman.*' 
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want of respect to their holders as 
such, since erroneous opinions may be 
innocently adopted or retained, where 
there has been no fall collation of con- 
flicting systems. 

There was a time when the followers 
of our Lord were of one heart and 
one mind ^ but now we see them 
divided into Romanists on the one 
hand, and Greeks and Protestants on 
the other; and the latter rent into 
many-colom*ed and uncompromising 
sections. And if there be a temporary 
or seeming union among them, neutral 
spectators still think or fear that it is 
not because they love each other more, 
but Rome less. What is the object of 
any church but to preserve and propa- 
gate the truth for the sake of good f 
And how haa the Christian Church 
fulfilled this object? Conceding for 
the present, what some may actually 
believe, that there has been an uninter- 
rupted succession of Bishops at Rome, 
from Peter to Pius IX., or allowing that 
the line from the Apostles generally has 
been somewhere preserved through all 
vicissitudes, it will still be apparent 
that the requisition is not fully met 
Quis custodiet custodes ipsos? Have 
they been faithful to their trust? 
Have they kept in purity what was 
committed to their charge ? While we 
acknowledge with Protestants, that the 
Church of Rome had become utterly 
corrupt in doctriue and practice before 
the Reformation, the radical differences 
among themselves show that they 
cannot all be right. Nor will it avail 
to assert that they agree in funda- 
mentals. We know of no such accord- 
ance in any one doctrme, either as to 
the nature of God, the character and 
wants of man, the mode of Divine 
interposition, or the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures. Chrbtianity lies in ruins, 
and the life of its several fragm^ts is 
only that of the segments of a polypus, 
hopeless of re-union. It must be owned, 
in short, that, if we are to look for 
nothmg better in the future than the 
past, the prospect is very far from a 
cheering one, 



Why do we find, after eighteen 
centuries of probation, that Mahom- 
medanism is more extended than 
Christianity, and Heathenism more 
than either? Nay, why did Ma- 
bommed rise at all? and why is the 
conversion of his followers still so 
hopeless? The Cross had once well 
nigh sunk before the Crescent: and, 
though the latter in turn has grown 
pale, the hold of its priesthood on the 
minds of the people is yet unbroken. 
The Koran, Brahminism, and Budd- 
hism — the leading corrupt religions of 
the world — have almost everywhere 
lost their ancient theocratic influence ; 
yet, fallen as they are from the political 
heavens^ and though Providence seems 
thus to have prepared the way for a 
purer faith, — the lives of nominal 
Christians, and the difficulties of bis 
own doctrines, are standing obstacles to 
the success of the missionary. Why, 
also, have the richly-endowed churches 
of Europe become so inefficient, and so 
shorn of their influence, that the duties 
which then: high claims indicate have 
devolved upon private enterprize, and 
called into being so many new and 
independent associations? Whence 
have come the opinions, doctrines, 
heresies, and schisms, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of disputing books 
which these seventeen hundred years 
have brought forth through the 
whole extent of the Christian world? 
How account for the vast expenditure 
of learning and eloquence, with 
such poor results, among the popula- 
tions of Christian countries? How 
is it that, with a priesthood as 
numerous as the largest armies, and 
older than the civilization of Europe, 
society is, at this moment, almost 
rocking with the throes of convulsion, 
and menaced with anarchy by its 
untaught and almost hopeless depend- 
ents? To these and other' Questions 
which might be asked, we cairconceive 
of no sufficient answer other than this. 
It is, that they who have had the 
control of religion have *^ bbred, i^ot 
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POWER OP God." The faith of 
Christendom — no longer a sacred con- 
fidence m ^^the Lobd oub Righ- 
teousness," and oonseqaently no 
longer the Divine life corresponding to 
it, has assumed the character of a per- 
suasive belief in doctrines of acknow- 
ledged difficulty. Without denying our 
thanks to those who fought the battles 
of religious freedom, and restored the 
Word of life to the world, ^ye dare not, 
in the presence of these facts, limit the 
designation of Babylon to one city, or 
to any one class of Christians. " AU 
(the Christian Churches, says Hartley) 
have feft the true, pure, simple religion, 
and teach for doctrines the command- 
ments of men. They are all merchants 
of the earth, and have set up a king- 
dom of this world. They have all a 
dogmatizing spirit, and persecute • such 
as do not receive their mark, and 
worship the images which they have 
set up. 

But should we concede for a moment 
the purity of what is taught, it is inade- 
quate to the increased demand of the 
general mind. Men outgrow the 
garments of their youth. Philosophy 
and religion are in unnatural conflict : 
and the breach, though courageously 
and ingeniously defended by Bridge- 
water treatises and the like, is 
daily widening. Every fresh ac- 
cession to knowledge, each new theory 
in science, is viewed with sus- 
picion by the Orthodox priesthood — 
and is welcomed or opposed according 
to its bearing on existing creeds. We 
need a new development of Christi- 
anity, in which all parts of knowledge 
shall assume their proper positions. 
We have no clear views of the funda- 
mentals of all religion, as distinguished 
from those of the wiser Heathen and 
Deists. They believed in one God, the 
immortality of the soul, and retribution ; 
and the prevalent systems throw us 
back on then: insufficient ideas. Or 
rather, we are fain to believe that, with 
advancing time, we know less and less 
of the truth. If our present teachers 
know all that is necessary, free of 



error, why is it that the good and wise 
do not see it ? and if either Protestant 
or Catholic is entitled to exclusive 
ascendency, why has Providence per- 
mitted neither to attain it? 

The growth of the mind, whether 
for good or evil, is a recognised doc- 
trme — its sacred emblem is the tree of 
life, and Nature abounds in similitudes 
of it. The leaves first, then the blos- 
som, and at length the firuit ; first, the 
blade, then the ear, and after that 
the full com in the ear. 

It might have been inferred from 
Sacred Scripture itself, that the True 
Religion in all its comprehensive depth 
was not ofiered, nor, for sufficient 
reasons, were its mysteries fully ex- 
plained to the primitive Christians. 
Our Lord said to his disciples, ^^ I have 
many things to say unto you, but yon 
cannot bear them now^^ — " The time 
will come when I will show you plainly 
of the Father." (John xvi. 12, 25.) 
In the efibii; to understand what was 
already written, doubts and questions 
did arise — and on this very subject. 
Instead of acknowledging their present 
ignorance, angry controversies unhappily 
ensued. Too faithless to trust the 
promise of their Lord, or too impatient 
to wait until they had rendered them- 
selves worthy of the true and only 
solution — decisions were made, and by 
Authority; — but such decisions as 
darkened counsel by words without 
understanding! This authority, by 
slow gradations, grew up into a Spiritual 
Despotism which overshadowed all 
Christendom, and yet was never so 
firmly established but that there always 
had been rebels against the pretended 
infallibility of Rome. That the an- 
tagonist systems of the Reformation 
also did not give universal satisfaction, 
is proved, as well by the remaining 
strebgth of the Papacy, as by the 
growth of namerous bodies- of Dis- 
senters, where fi*eedom of religion is 
allowed, or by secret Infidelity where it 
is not. All these have felt that some- 
thing — that much was wrong, though 
none of them have penetrated to the 
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root of the evil ; — rather, by their un- 
skilfiil attempts at Reform, they have 
created fresh difficulties of their own. 
Tet let us be thankful for these signs 
of fresh life, and the appearance of 
the morning redness, just discernible. 
'Without some frirther light, or the 
disturbing influence of political causes, 
the various classes of mind and 
character might have revolved for 
ever in the old circle of controversies, 
without materially changing theur rela- 
tive positions, or satisfrictorily deter- 
mining one of the vexed questions of 
theology. But shall Christians, then, — 
who profess to believe that the mercy 
of the Lord is infinite, and that neither 
the gates of hell, nor yet the treason 
or apostacy of one or more of its 
branches, shall prevail against His 
Church — start back^ with incredulity 
from the bare suggestion, that, in this 
her day of distraction and wandering, 
a new guide should be raised up? 

Himself had predicted the decline of 
that dispensation, and its utter over- 
throw from its foundations; and that 
he would come agaui, (Matt, zxiv.) 
by a frill revelation, as we believe, 
of Divine Truth; insomuch, that 
every eye should see him, and they 
also which pierced him. Hence, 
the prophet of the future fortunes 
of the church saw in vision ** the Holy 
City, New Jerusalem, descending from 
God out of heaven, prepared like a bride 
adorned for her husband ; " — " Behold 
(said he) the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and God himself shall dwell with 
them, and shall be their God." (Rev. 
xxi. 1--5 ) And again : ^^the kingdoms 
of this world are become the kuigdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ, and he 
shall reign for ever and ever." (xi. 15.) 
It is for the fulfilment of this promise 
that we believe all things are now 
ready ; and we hold it no sufficient 
objection that the world in general is 
neither aware of the fact, nor credible 
of the manner of the Lord's Second 
Advent. 

In all religious inquiries, the princi 



pal object should be the knowledge of 
God, As, if clear ideas are wanting 
here, all subsequent reasoning is dark- 
ened and perplexed, if not entirely 
vitiated. We suppose few will be 
found at the present day to deny, at 
least in words, that God is one, and 
God is good ; and that this is discover- 
able from his works. But the Christian 
is asked yet another question, — and 
surely, when aided by Revelation, his 
answer should be full and exact, — 
^' Who then was that dread, mysterious 
one that walked the earth more than 
eighteen centuries since; and whose 
appearance was the signal for a contest 
of opinions, which has widened and 
extended to our own day?" We 
are w^ll advised that a religion which 
takes the high philosophical ground 
claimed for the New Church, must 
announce its faith in the Deity of the 
Saviour, under the disadvantageous 
imputation from a certain school of 
philosophers of abdicating its claims 
upon reason. It will be asked, upon 
what ground we refer them back to 
" the theology of poets and children," 
and if this is the standard to which we 
propose to rally the future Church? 
Very different, but equally frigid, will 
be the reception of our reply by the 
various denominations of Christians. 
Yet we answer, without hesitation or 
ambiguity, He was God manifest in 
the Flesh. We have no knowledge 
or conception of any other; we wor- 
ship no other; we pray to no other 
for his sake. We have an Apostle's 
assertion that ^^in him dwells aU 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily f^ 
and his own, that "whosoever sees 
him, seeth the Father:" and that he 
hath "a// power in heaven and on 
earth." * The Deist and the Pantheist 
believe in a Crod diffused through all 
space. It is the Christian's distinction 
to believe that Grod has manifested 
himself in human form ; visible to his 
disciples after his Resurrection; and 
since then to the mental eye of every 

* This is the ftmdamental doctrine of the 
New Jerosalem. 
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Christian. The New Church believer 
goes beyond the common faith of 
Christendom, and grounds his doctrines 
in the first principles of a Divine phi- 
losophy, which embraces the heights 
and depths of universal Nature, and 
which connects, especially, physiology, 
psychology, and theology in one golden 
chain. Its examination is distinctly 
challenged. The anthropomorphism 
that is to be shunned, is not that 
which ascribes body and form to the 
Deity, (for the humai^ form is the 
original type from which all organized 
forms are degradations,) but the malig- 
nant passions of Anger, Wrath, and 
Revenge, from which, surely, one being 
in the universe ought to be exempt. 

But farther — what was the true 
character of man, and the occasion of 
Grod's becoming incarnate? ^^He is 
wholly defiled in all the faculties and 
parts of soul and body," says a par- 
ticular creed ; — " utterly indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil." 
£ven if not a reflection on his Maker, 
does not this statement leave Inan 
irresponsible? "The new- bom in- 
fant," says the Pelagian, "is as pure 
as was the first man before the fall— 
the consequences of whose sin are 
confined to his own person." If so, 
what need of a Redeemer? and why 
do all inevitably degenerate? 

The question then must be answered, 
what did the Saviour accomplish for the 
behoof of man while here? and what con- 
nexion is there between his obedience and 
siifierings and our benefit ? "He died 
that he might rise again," and "thus 
bring life and immortality to light," 
says the Unitarian ; and so far truly. 
" He died to exhibit God's hatred of 
sin," says Dr. Murdock. "He did 
something^'''' says Coleridge, " we do 
not and cannot know what, beyond its 
efiects ; and it is not proper that the 
various metaphors by which Paul 
would illustrate the manifold conse- 
quences of the redemptive act, should 
be set up as separate and substantive 
doctrines." "Some have attempted to 



trace the connexion, but we do not 
perceive that it is explained in Scrip- 
ture," says Bishop Butler, with the 
modesty of a great man who was not a 
dogmatist " How is this," says the 
rigidly orthodox, " need any thing be 
plainer? Our salvation was bought 
and sold. Man having disobeyed the 
law, its honour required that punish- 
ment should fall somewhere, to avert 
the wrath of the Father, who could not 
else be just and merciful. The son of 
Cod undertook to mediate between us 
and the Father, became incamatet 
obeyed, suffered penally and in our 
stead; and thus paid the infinite 
debt we had contracted to the law. It 
is not altogether certain whether he 
paid it to the Law, the Father, or the 
Devil ; but he rose, ascended, and now 
intercedes with the Father for the sake 
of his merits, wounds, and sufferings, 
to have mercy on the elect, who, if they 
will only believe all this, will have their 
sins blotted out, and his merits imputed 
to them," &c It is impossible to enu- 
merate all the objections which justly 
lie against this whole alleged proceed- 
ing. Enough, that no ingenuity can 
reconcile it, either with the unity of 
the Deity or his attribute of Justice. 
Nor are we singular in rejecting it as 
having no foundation either in reason 
or Saiptnre properly interpreted. We 
regret that we can only glance at what 
we would offer in lieu thereof, as the 
true doctrine. 

We gather from the allegorical lan- 
guage of the first chapters of Genesis, 
that the early race of men on this earth 
were in open communication with the 
supreme intelligence which either taught 
them what was for their good by a 
sensible internal dictate, or enabled 
them to read it in the outward Creation, 
as a vast hieroglyph full of Divine 
wisdom. Here we must be understood 
to claim fbeedom and beason iov the 
human race in all ages, for we hold 
that it was by their exercise this 
primitive people attained such a high 
degree of wisdom and virtue. We have 
no notion of the arbitrary gifts alleged 
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of free- grace. The same bonntifal and 
all-wise source of every good, who 
makes his san to rise npon the just and 
upon the unjust, also pours out the 
day-spring of life, and opens up the 
fountains of intelligence with equal 
munificence and impartiality. We 
affirm no self-derived virtue of man, 
and yet we claim for him the rational 
and free exercise of every virtue, as if 
it were his own growth and his own 
right. It is on the same principle that 
no person is indebted to himself ab 
origine^ or even at any given moment, 
for sound lungs and good air ; and yet 
there is a responsibility here which no 
one will undertake to gainsay, for we 
are free to disobey the laws of good 
health, and we have rationality given 
us to discern the consequences, and so 
to determine our own state- We claim 
the same amount of freedom and reason 
for man in things spiritual, for why 
should we suppose two contradictory 
systems of law originating from the one 
sovereign of the universe? What 
then is evil^ and. how do we account 
for its origin f This is much the same 
as asking, what is disease and its 
origin ? for as the disregard of the 
laws conducive to natural health, for 
the sake of self-gratification, leads to a 
vicious state of the body, so, and for 
equally good reasons, a disregard of the 
laws conducive to spiritual health, leads 
to a vicious state of the spirit. The 
first and greatest law in both cases — 
the law which includes all others — is 
the acknowledgment of immutable 
causes and effects, which are never 
deranged by the arbitrary inteiposition 
of the Divine hand, and which man 
himself can still less have any control 
over. The disregard of this law con- 
sists in acting as if such causes were in 
independent operation, as if they would 
adapt themselves to human caprice, and 
the natural effects would not follow, 
sooner or later, on disobedience; — in 
short, that man is the deity and not 
God ; thus, that he is not the subject 
and recipient of the Divine gifts, but 
the creator and soui'ce of them. The 



practical consequences of such a phan- 
tasy are obvious. The man who begins 
by thinking that he is his own health 
and life, will end by disregarding the 
laws which can alone secure health and 
life to him ; and as these laws are 
absolutely beyond the control of his 
will, and produce their effects yrith the 
same constancy that the earth travels 
round the sun, he must eyentoally 
suffer for his temerity. In things 
physical, the penalty is disease and 
natural death. In things spiritoal, it is 
called evil or sin, and ends in spiritual 
death. 

Is it asked, " Why was this permit- 
ted?" We answer, "It could not 
have been prevented without the de- 
struction of mankind.'' Evil is neces- 
sarily incidental to every probationaiy 
system. Until we upset the axioms 
^'That it is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not to be at the same 
time," it is no derogation from Omnipo- 
tence to say, that it could not do 
things so contradictory as to convert 
mai^ into a machine, and still preserve 
his freedom, and we have already 
stated our conviction that freedom and 
reason are the essential human attri- 
butes. The nature of the fall, as just 
mdicated, will evince that it was not 
sudden and total, as generally supposed, 
but a gradual decline, precisely analo- 
gous to the gradual breaking up of the 
body, and the transmission of hereditary 
diseases, and predispositions to disease. 
Here is the principle. The fall at the 
commencement was precisely what it is 
now, when we observe a strong tempta- 
tion at length yielded to, and the evil 
indulged so that it becomes a habit, 
and the habit descend to the children, 
and the children's children, until its 
descent is stopped by a stronger will or 
a more enlightened understanding. 
Fi*eedom and reason, indeed, always 
keep men in equilihrio^ so that thej 
have the power of choosing between 
good and evil, but the latter must needs 
increase in proportion as their choice 
inclines to it rather than good : jnst as 
deliritmi'tremensy for example, may be 
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held to increase in the degree that 
men depart from sobriety. In both 
cases it may be seen that every man is 
free to choose his own oonrse, and yet 
that the danger to society in general, 
and proportionally to its individaal 
member^ is greatly augmented. In 
that Divine a&egory which represents 
the human race partaking of the mixed 
fimit of good and evil, contrary to an 
express command, the infnngement of 
the fixed laws conducive to the sonPs 
health, and its whole train of conse- 
quences, is darkly hinted at. The 
expulsion from Paradise, — ^wliat is that 
but the departure of man fi*om the Eden 
of the social affections and the high 
wisdom which he enjoyed in communion 
with his Maker, until, in course of 
time, we contemplate the race demora- 
lized, and human liberty and rationality 
threatened, in their very principles, by 
the preponderance of evil influences. 

Aad did their merciful Parent desert 
them here? Alas! the creatures had 
hurt themselves, and not him, by their 
folly. They had clothed over the 
heavenly humanity, which was their 
birthright, with idl evil, and now the 
once fair temple of the human spirit 
might be well described as the hold of 
every foul spirit, and a cage of every 
unclean and hateful bird. No great 
and shining exemplar of the human 
virtues could now be raised up as in the 
days of the patriarchs; humanity, in 
the gross, was cormpt, and the Divine 
could no longer be represented in it. 
It was in this extremity that He who 
had brought forth man out of his own 
fulness in the beginning of time, now 
brought forth all the fulness of his 
godhead into man by becoming incar- 
nate ; and thus manifested the original 
of all things human in the body that he 
assumed and glorified. The great and 
fatal result of the decline from virtue 
was the invasion and occupation of 
every human principle, and, conse- 
quently, of the humanity itself origin- 
ally breathed out fix)m God by evil 
spirits, whose influence was so enor- 
mously increased, that they began to 



work their dark purposes in the very 
bodies of men, now dispossessed of the 
true humanity which ought to have 
occupied them. The great and crown- 
ing act of redemption, on the other 
hand, consisted in the expulsion of 
these enemies, by the Father of all, 
himself entering into the humanity, and 
overcoming all evil therein, and ever 
after remaining united with it. Such 
a redemption, in the very nature of the 
case, is universal, and can have nothing 
in common with certain doctrines which 
we need not fiirther particularize. 

We say then, that we know of no 
son of God bom from eternity. That 
title should alone be predicated of the 
human nature bom in time, (Luke i. 
35,) at first properly termed the son of 
Mary, though afterwards changed. 
Physiologists know that a man receives 
his soul from his father, and his body 
from his mother. As the latter was 
produced without the intervention of 
an earthly father, (Luke i. 30-35,) our 
Lord could have had nothing corres- 
ponding with a human soul ; but was 
animated directly by the Divinity hi- 
stead. (Mai. iii. 1 ; com. John ii. 21 ; 
Heb. X. 6.) We likewise believe that 
the human mind has three several 
degrees : the natural, serving as the 
basis of the other two, which are suc- 
cessively opened. The body or humanity 
of the Lord, including the natural mind, 
being derived firom an imperfect mother, 
partook of her infirmity, (Job xiv. 4,) 
was subject to temptation ; (Matt. iv. 
1-8; xxii. 18; Heb. iv. 16; com. 
Jas. i. 13, and Ex. xxxiii. 20,) and 
had tendency to sin. It was by sub- 
mitting to temptation in all possible 
variety, and by a successfiil resistance 
in every case, that this human nature 
was perfected, (Heb. ii. 10, 18,) 
glorified, (John xiii. 31, 32; xvii. 5; 
xii. 27, 28 ; Luke xxiv. 26,) or made 
Divine. This process was gradutd, 
(Luke ii. 40, 52,) and any seeming 
difference between the Father and him- 
self was previous to its completion. 
Indeed, his whole life was a combat 
with an infernal influence^ (Isa. Ixiii. 
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1-9 ; lix. 16, 17 ; Jer. xlvl 6, 
10; PsaL xlv. 3-7; John xiu 31; 
xvi. 11; xvi. 33; Luke x. 18; Rev. 
L 18,) in which he was progressively 
victorious, not for himself alone, but 
for man also, on the true principle of 
overcoming evil with good. The ten- 
dency of the soul is generally to as- 
similate the body to itself. In his case, 
when the principles of the infirm 
humanity, with their corresponding 
forms, were successively put off during 
temptations. Divine forms were put on 
in their stead. The passion of the 
cross was only the last and most direful 
of all those temptations when the 
warfare was finished, (John xix. 30,) 
and the union between the human and 
Divine nature was complete and recip- 
rocal, (John xvii. 10, 21 ;) for we 
cannot suppose that he who had told 
his disciples not to fear them which 
kill the body, had any terror him- 
self of mortal suffering. Thence- 
forth his Divine Humanitt became 
the fit residence, the appropriate 
organ from which the Holy Spirit, or 
new Divine influence, operates through- 
out creation. (John vii. 39 ; xx. 22.) 
And thereafter all appearance of per- 
sonality separate from the Father is 
merged in this indissoluble union; or 
rather, he is the person of the Father. 
(Heb. i. 3.) His sufferings, therefore, 
had no merit as such, but were inci- 
dental to the only possible way in 
which he could act contrary to the evil 
that was iii the humanity he had 
assumed, and are neither to be regarded 
as a penal infliction endured by him as 
man^s substitute, nor as constituting 
the redeeming act itself. His merit, 
in short, consisted in that exercise of 
Divine power and virtue, whereby he 
glorified human nature in himself, and 
healed, restored, and elevated it into 
newness of life in his creatm-es. This 
merit of righteousness is a satisfaction 
to his father, (if these symbolic expres- 
sions are to be retained,) because it 
anwers the cravings of the divine love 
within him. 

UerCi then, is the one God in one 



person; in whom, neverthdesB, we 
acknowledge a trinity ; for the Father 
dwells in the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
proceeds /rom Him, as the Divine love 
dwells in the Divine wisdom, and the 
Spirit of Truth proceeds from it 

The whole Word of God in its ceUs' 
tial or highest sense, explains in its 
progress this the most stupendous event 
that ever occurred in the oniverBe. It 
is Divinely shadowed forth in the fives 
of the patriarchs ; more clearly in the 
acts and sufferings of the prophets; 
but most particularly in the afflictions 
of David, the great representative of 
the Lord, as expressed in the book of 
Psahns. In the New Testament it is 
briefly but plainly asserted. 

It was not then any selfish regard 
"to his own glory," which led to this 
grand expedient, but " in his hve and 
his pity he redeemed us.'' There 
never was any "conflict" between 
his attributes. The justice of God is 
but his goodness in restorative action. 
He does not demand the punishment of 
an innocent substitute. (Gen. xviii. 
25; £z. xviiL 20.) He requires our 
repentance and refoimation alone. 
(Jer. xviii. 7» 8 ; Isa. Ivi. 7 ; Luke 
xxiv. 47-8 ; Acta v, 30-1 ; 1 John 
i. 9.) It is not enough barely to 
believe all this, though true ; to repent 
in extremity ; or to confess our sins in 
the gross. Man must examine himself 
in detail ; fight against his evils in the 
strength of the Lord ; follow the great 
exemplar; (Matt. x. 38; xvi. 24; 
xix. 28; 1 Pet. ii. 21-2; John xii. 
26 ; 1 Cor. x. 13 ; 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18 ; 
iv. 16;) and thus, by an union of 
faith, charity, and good works, without 
attaching any merit to either, " work 
out his own salvation,'' or qualify 
himself for happiness. We know of no 
shorter road to heaven. A God of 
truth will not impute to us either the 
good or evil which was not and could 
not have been done by us. (£z. xviiL 
20, 21.) And though all are predes- 
tinated to heaven, yet none will be 
forced to accept it; nor will any be 
elected but by that principle of spuritaal 
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affinitj, whicb leads those, who are by 
reformation and regeneration made like 
him, to choose flim freely and recipro- 
cally. In a reasonable service, man 
need not be frightened into a slavish 
compliance; and cannot be passive, 
but must co-operate with his Maker, 
who continually gives him the power 
to obey his commands, and provides 
the means of salvation for all, nay, for 
the very Heathen, who are only re- 
sponsible for the employment of such 
advantages as they possess. (John ix. 
41; Acts X. 85; Rom. ii. 13-15; 
V. 13.) Infants, being incapable of 
sinning, are all saved. (James i. 14, 
15; Deut. xxiv. 16; Matt, xviii. 10, 
14.) As the ability to keep the 
commands is constantly afforded, vol- 
untary perseverance, and constant 
vigilance, are as little as could be 
expected in return. Who then can esti- 
mate the importance of regeneration, 
when we reflect that man is by every 
thought, word, and act of bis life 
drawing his own portrait and forming 
his own state for eternity ? When we 
know that outward realities are but 
shadows compared with our own inward 
imaginations and desires ; and that we 
are either good or bad, and, therefore, 
ahready in conjunction either with 
heaven or with hell, according as these, 
and yet deeper principles are working 
within us. 

When death — which is not in itself a 
curse, but a natural stage in the pro- 
gress of man, that terminates his pro- 
bationary state, — when death once 
separates the soul from the material 
^dy, the latter will never be resumed; 
(1 Cor. XV. 50; Matt. xxii. 31, 82; 
Phil. i. 21, 23 ; Luke xxiii. 43 ; com. 
Bev. ii. 7;) and the former rises up a 
spiritual body, in a spiritual world, 
adapted to its new and permanent 
condition. (Luke xvi. 22-4; ix. 80; 
1 Cor. xy. 44; Rev. xxii, 8, 9.)* 

* For a faSL discnssion of this and some other 
points of doctrine to which we can here but 
Utile more than advert, we would refer the 
reader to "Noble's Appeal in behalf of the New 
Church," and to a recently published worlE, 
entitled "The Nineteenth Century.** 



Indeed, the spirit is the man liimself ; 
and most men, being of mixed charac- 
ter, enter, at death, the intermediate 
state, or first receptacle of departed 
spirits. Here dissimulation is not long 
permitted. The hypocrite is stripped 
of his mask^ening piety is instructed 
in the truth. After abiding for a 
period sufScient to develop the real 
state, the individual is advanced to 
heaven, or descends to hell, and be- 
comes an " angel " or " devil " accord- 
ingly. We know of no angels or devils 
other than those who were once men, 
(Judg. xiii. 6, 10, 11 ; Dan. ix. 21 ; 
John XX. 12 ; Rev. xxi, 17 ; xxii. 8, 
9 ;) for we recognize no other 
intelligent and rational beings in the 
universe but Grod, and the human 
race in perpetual progress or descent. 
We cannot conceive of an hybrid, 
apocryphal, winged order, superior to 
men ; least of all would we ascribe an 
empire to anv prince of darkness, and 
invest the devil with some of the 
highest attributes of Divinity I With 
regard to the happiness of heaven, we 
can form no conception of any greater 
monotony or sameness than in this 
world, but rather a more extended and 
richer variety of satis&ctions. "The 
serenity of the air, the fineness of the 
seasons, the joy of light, the melody of 
sounds, the beauty of coloiu^, the 
fragrance of smells, the splendour of 
precious stones, — ^what are these but 
heaven itself breaking through the veil 
of this world manifesting itself in such 
a degree, and raying forth in these 
delightfrd varieties so much of its own 
nature?" There can be no personal 
sameness either in these worlds of 
light, and no want of marked char- 
acter or distinguished genius. The twa 
grand divisions of human kind are 
those which are marked by a prepon- 
derance of the affections or of the intel- 
lect. Within these limits the modifica-v 
tions of character are innumerable.. 
As many classes are formed in the 
other life, where like consorts with Uke« 
Here, too, a like distinction is drawn 
between the kingdom of the.gpocl. and 
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the kingdom of the wise. And we are 
told there are three gradations in each, 
answering to the three degrees of the 
mind, or to those angels whose pre- 
dominating characteristic is respectively 
love, wisdom, or simple obedience to what 
is good and tme. As to the evil, with the 
single remark that analogous differences 
and grades obtain also among them, 
we willingly draw the veil over the 
melancholy scenes in which they dwell 



In sight of these phenomena, and 
our dedared faith in theur being a 
veritable relation of things heard and 
seen by one privileged man in the 
coarse of ages, the question will be 
asked, Who is Emanuel Swedenborg, 
that we should be expected to receive 
them on his authority or credibility? 
We must confess that the demand is 
natural and reasonable; and we only 
request that his claims be not dismissed 
without examination. His pretensions 
are extraordinary, and the more, im- 
portant if just. We have indicated but 
a small part of them, and conveyed but 
a faint idea of theur magnitude. Let us 
distinctly state that he presents himself as 
the herald of the Lord's second advent 
in a new dispensation of doctrinal 
truth, and the proclaimer of a great 
consequent change in the state of the 
world. In evidence of the first, he 
offers (what no one else has ever g^ven) 
41 rational, complete, and consistent 
interpretation of the Word of God, Of 
the second, the nations have ahready 
been famished with a feariul proof in 
the revolutionary flood which has suc- 
cessively swept over the whole of 
Christendom. And if the tide has 
sometimes appeared to recede, it has 
only returned with a fresh impetus, and 
afforded additional proof that ^* the end 
is not yet," though it may be near at 
band. Even at this hour, from every 
quarter of the horizon, may be seen the 
douds which betoken a second storm, 
and a more tumultuous war of opinions 
than the world has yet witnessed; 

ostensibly, because in the ultimate ^^^ ^ 

effects, upon questioiiB of political and 1 joim mi 
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social import, but virtnally on that 
subject which occupies the centre of 
every man*s mind, and modifies bis 
views of all others. Swedenborg al- 
leges that he was prepared for this 
office fi'om his early youth; and 
that, as a necessary and crowning 
qualification, like the prophets, and 
seers, and Apostles of old, his spirit- 
ual eyes were opened, imd he was 
admitted, as to his interior man, 
into the spiritual world, with permis- 
sion to reveal a portion of what he saw 
and heard.* (Ex. xxiv. 9-11 ; Nam. 
xxiv. 3 ; 1 Sam. ix. 9 ; I Kings xviiL 
12 ; 2 Kings yi. 17 ; Zech. L 8-18 
ii. 1 ; iv. 23 ; Ez. xi. 1, 24 ; viiL 8 
iiL 12, 14; Dan. viii. 1, 2 ; ix. 21 
X. 1, 7, 8 / Acts viu. 39 ; x. 11-13 
2 Ck)r. xii. 1, 6, 7 ; Rev. L 10, 12, 
13, and passim.) We say not that he 
was inspired in the proper sense of 
that term, or that his writings are 
additions to Scripture, whose canon 
has long been complete, and " settled 
in heaven." But we do believe he was 
illuminated from the fountain of aU 
light — with a conscious perception of 
that source — to understand the true 
meaning of what was already written. 
Thus his was not a new revelation in 
the sense of being different from the 
old, but a revelation of its essential 
import and nature ; showiug its founda- 
tion profoundly laid in the universal 
nature of things, and especially of 
intellectual bemg. The language of 
Revelation existed, and had become a 
dead tongue. Swedenborg, greater 
than a ChampoUion, has given us the 
grammar and dictionary by which to' 
read it, with the express dedaration 
that they were no discovery of his own, 
but communicated to him firom heaven. 
To those who profess to give his 
doctrines a fair hearing, yet feel a 
repugnance to his supernatural preten- 



sions, we can say, that nearly the 
whole of his present disciples can sym- 

* To the objection that ** Paul did not reveal 
what he saw and heafd in the spiritoal world,** 
it has been briefly bnt sofSdentlj answered 
that Ezekiel, Zediariah, 2>aDieI, Peter, and 
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pathize with them, for it was in spite 
of the latter that they yielded their 
faith to the former. It was not till 
they had songht a good reason why 
they should not rec^ve them that they 
foond none, bat much internal evidence 
instead — both of their tnith and value. 
We know too well the spirit of this 
Saddnceean age not to appreciate such 
an obstacle. And yet none who receive 
the Scripture can deny the possibility 
of such communications — ^besides that, 
during life, he gave proof of such 
knowledge on other subjects, satisfac- 
tory to judicious persons previously 
ino^ulous.* To such as concede this 
possibility, and have not closed their 
minds against evidence, we present the 
argument in a nutshell. 

Our Lord, before his ascension, an- 
nounced a judgment to come. We 
need not state with what accompani- 
ments Christians have anticipated this 
scene. If, then, the tnaierial body rise 
not again — ^if the material earth be 
never destroyed (and we invite their 
attention to the proof of both) — where 
can this judgment take place but in 
that world to which the spirits of men 
are hastening ? If there, could it be 
visible to the natural eyes of men ? If 
not, may it not have been already 
accompUshedt For aught they can 
tell, it may be so. And if so, of course 
it must be important that men on earth 
be apprized of it, or else it would not 
have been predicted. How could the 
information be imparted, except by a 
voice from heaven, or by some credible 
individual who was permitted to wit- 
ness it? If, then, from the changed 
and changing state of the world, we 
believe this last to have been the case, 
are not objectors bound to show that 
his testimony on this and other allied 
topics has internal evidence of &lse- 
hood, and no analogy to what we 
abeady know to be true? Sweden- 
borg was a philosopher; it is not 

* In proof of this, see Hobart's JAb of Sweden- 
txnrg, or Noble's Appeal,^nc. y. part 2d, and tiie 
collection of DocwnenU edited in England by 
J. H. Smithson, and enlarged and edited in 
America by Q. Bnab. 



probable that he was self-decdved. 
Swedenborg was of independent for- 
tune; he had no vulgar motive to 
deceive: he was, moreover, a gentle- 
man — ^he would not, if he could. He 
was of sincere and simple manners ; he 
could not, if he would. Nay, he well 
knew that, for a time, his name would 
be cast out as evil ; and yet be shrunk 
not from his high mission. He did 
not, like Anthony or Bernard, macerate 
himself with penance until reason was 
driven from her throne. And if 
imagination — ^that universal solvent of 
such difficulties — is to account for all 
the phenomena in his case, we must stiU 
say, that she has wrought greater mar- 
vds in him than in any other man 
known to history. Every lawyer 
knows that it is the most difficult of 
feats to frame the briefest circumstan- 
tial narrative, which shall be at once 
fabulous and consistent; and shall 
he be called ^^ impostor" or '^insane," 
in whose thirty volumes, published 
through twenty-seven years, no scru- 
tiny has ever discovered a contradic- 
tion? and that too, when he never 
speaks conjecturally, or with doubt, 
but announces his views with all 
positive directness? We can conjec- 
ture the bearing oi his friend of forty 
years, — ^the Swedish Prime Minister, 
Count Hopken, — towards such as 
would inquire of him concerning " the 
amiable enthusiast!" as he might 
have asked in turn — ^^What sort of 
specimen of that tame monster they 
expected to find in this man of prodi- 
gious learning and science, — of which 
he was yet the master and not the 
slave, — whose unsullied honour, whose 
knowledge of mankind, and whose 
varied experience in life, had made 
him the companion of sages, of princes 
and nobles, of statesmen and heroes, 
and whose memoiy was honoured with 
exalted eulogy, through the representa* 
tive of the highest scientific body of his 
country ? " * And the reproof wonld 

« See the Chevalier Sandel*s Enlogimn on 
Swedenborg, before the Swedish Academr of 
Sdencea, praflxed to the "Four Leading Doo- 
trinea" of the Kew GbniGh 
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probably fall powerless on such hearers, 
who, forgetting that a fair tablet is 
better for inacription than a blotted 
sheet, would still be incredulous, that 
the man who was called to illuminate 
all the dark places of theology should 
have been trained in such a school. 

Here, then, we might rest our case ; 
but there is another aspect in which it 
should be viewed. This faith has 
nothing to fear fh)m the progress of 
knowledge in any of its branches. The 
advance of science never can expel the 
Deity from his own universe, while we 
believe that ^^ Preservation is continual 
creation.*' Discoveries in geology have 
no terrors for us. We do not believe 
that the world was made out of nothing^ 



or in six natural 



nor do we 



undertake to account for a literal flood 
which covered the highest mountains, 
or the ark which floated upon its waters, 
and the difficulties connected with it. 
Modem views of astronomy — ^with which 
all the eloquence of Gdalmers cannot 
reconcile modem views of the atone- 
ment— ^are but part and parcel of 
our faith. Seeing nO reason why 
Jehovah, if he took flesh at aU, should 
not assume it here, we ofier them good 
and abundant reasons why he should ; 
as also why the Word, which, in its 
letter, was written on this earth, in its 
spirit may be useful to men of all 
worlds of which he is Lord. The 
nascent sciences of Phrenology and 
Mesmerism, and the essential principles 
of Physiognomy are necessarily con- 
tained in a system which makes the 
whole universe, down to the smallest 
blade of grass and the least particle of 
dust, the signature and expression of 
internal facts and principles. The higher 
phenomena of clairvoyance, while they 
are readily explained by his philo- 
sophy, have been supposed in turn 
to thjx>w a light on the supposed 
mysteries of his own case. In trath it 
is here alone that we can find — what 
we seek in vain elsewhere— clear views 
of the nature and operation of mind, a 
perfect system of philosophy combined 
irith a perfect system of religion — 



though the former is yet to be popnlar-' 
ized and illustrated to the common 
apprehension. Hence also shall the 
laws of Nature be ultimately traced to 
their source in the power and provi- 
dence of Deity. Here, too, at last may 
we hope to find a *•'' standard of taste ; " 
just and comprehensive canons of 
criticism in the arts; and, in coming 
ages, a new literature expository of 
the whole ; and much of the old defe- 
cated, and presented with a new aspect 
and meaning. 

Are we not then justified in hoping 
that the ideal of a trae, well-balanced 
Christian may be again restored and 
carried to even higher perfection than 
has yet been realized ? And yet this 
is a liberal doctrine. It does not damn 
for mere error of the head. It arms 
against a thousand panic fears, pro- 
motes a spirit of dieeHul piety, fixes 
and simplifies the objects of the afiec- 
tions, while it encourages an intelli- 
gent activity in all usefifl channels. In 
this it accords with the spirit of the 
age, which protests against gloomy 
dogmas, and demands a show of 
reason for its faith. Under this sys- 
tem there can be no representative 
priesthood, or, if one should lift its 
head, it can never acquire a dangerous 
ascendancy. Goodness, intelligence, 
mental culture, genius, and devotion 
are henceforth the ministers of holy 
things. The shadow cannot be in the 
same place where the substance itself 
is. Authority, order, trath, righteous- 
ness, conscience, are one and the same 
thing. Honour to the teaching minis- 
ters of this religion, to the future 
priesthood that will instract others to 
do without them I — ^they who say 
after every homily: "Seek and ye 
shall find ; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you" 

He, then, who proves his to be the 
"Edigion of good sense,"* should 
not be met as an Ishmaelite whose 
hand is against every man ; but rather 
as a guide through a tangled forest, or 



* See the woiic of M. Edonard Richer, wifli 
this title. 
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tbe peace-maker, who shows a common 
^ound on which friends long at vari- 
ance may at last meet and shf&e bands. 
For the literary, scientific, and offi- 
cial career of Swedenborg, and for the 
titles of his earlier pnblications, we 
would refer the reader to any accessible 
biography. It is sufficient to observe 
here, that, with the exception of a 
smaU volume of poems and two classi- 
cal dissertations, they relate chiefly to 
subjects of pure or mixed mathematics, 
or certain branches of physics. For 
twenty years before, his attention was 
exclusively given to sacred duties — his 
speculations dwelt chiefly on the higher 
philosophy of Nature and of man. The 
works which, during this interval, he 
gave to the world — save two extensive 
treatises on subjects connected with his 
department of assessor of the royal 
board of mines — all partook of that 
character, and won for him a European 
reputation among tbe scientific of his 
day. They are severally entitled, 
*' Philosophy reasoning concerning the 
Infinite and Final Cause of Creation,^' 
" The Principles of Natural Things," 
"The Animjd Kingdom," and "Eco- 
nomy of the Animal Kingdom;" the 
last including a dissertation on Psych- 
ology — as the first did " On the 
Mechanism of the Intercourse between 
the Soul and Body." Being written in 
Latin, they have ever since been 
favourably known to a learned few; 
but, having been translated and well 
edited, are now presented in an English 
dress to the public, who will thus be 
enabled to judge whether those judicious 
or partial friends are to be credited, 
who say they neither are, nor are 
likely to be superseded by any thing 
since written on the same- subjects. 
Besides these, he had projected and in 
part executed a number of other works 
in completion of his Physiology and 
Psychology— as also of his philosophical 
theory of Nature ; but the manuscripts 
were left unpublished by himself — 
though yet, as we hope, to be drawn 
from their long repose. Some indeed 
have recently l^en prmted. 



His very remarkable book, "The 
Worship and Love of God," may be 
described as the golden hinge upon 
which his philosophical writings fold 
back, and open the vista of the 
heavenly worlds ; or, as a noble stair- 
case ascending from the courts below 
to the audience chamber of a magnifi- 
cent palace. It contains, in common 
with his later writings, much of the 
philosophical ground upon which what 
we may call his own intellectual system 
is based ; but the figures which move 
in these scenes, and the stany sky 
arched over them, indicate a new depth 
of thought. It is by no means an 
especial exhortation to a life of piety 
and prayer, but rather an eloquent 
descant on the creation of the world, 
and the original state of man; and 
wants nothing but measure to consti- 
tute it a poem of the highest order of 
excellence — ^its charms being the more 
abiding, in that its substance is troth. 

We have a sufficient warrant to 
speak thus of Swedenborg'a philoso- 
phical writings, in the fact that he 
himself always regarded his whole 
previous course and mental discipline 
as an unconscious preparation for the 
important spiritual function, which 
occupied the last twenty-nine years of 
his life— from 1745 to 1772. We 
mean the writing and publishing the 
series of works which unfold the truths 
of the new dispensation. These may 
be conveniently thrown into four 
classes — Doctrinal, Sacred Metaphysics 
or Divme Philosophy, Expository, and 
lastly, treating of the nature and laws 
of the Spiritual World and the state of 
Man after Death. Besides these there 
are also certain posthumous publications 
of each kind. Of the first class, tbe 
small tract, entitled " The New Jero* 
salem and its Heavenly Doctrine" 
gives a view in miniature of the entire 
system. Certain leading heads of 
doctrine were afterwards expanded into 
separate treatises, as " Concerning the 
Lord," "The Sacred Scriptures," 
"Faith," "Life," "Charity," &c. "The 
I True Christian Beligion," containing 
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a complete body of theology, as 
contrasted with those of both Catho- 
lics and Protestants, was the last he 
published, it having been preceded by 
a ^* Brief Exposition '' of the doctrine, 
and followed by a " Coronis, or Appen- 
dix." To the second class may be 
referred "The Divine tove and Wis- 
dom," "Divine Providence," "Influx, 
or the Nature of the Intconcourse be- 
tween Soul and Body," and the 
treatise on "Conjugal Love." The 
third and far the largest portion of his 
works, embracing about two-thirds of 
the whole, comprise "Arcana Ccelestia," 
(an exposition of the internal sense of 
Genesis and Exodus,) "Apocalypse 
Kevealed," and "Apocalypse Ex- 
plained " — the last a posthumous pub- 
lication, though prepared by himself 
for the press. Another tract gives 
briefly ''The Internal Sense of the 
Prophets and Psalms : " and there has 
been recently published from his MSS. 
an exposition of the remaining histori- 
cal books of the Word accordkig to the 
same prindples. Besides these,there is 
a small tract, entitled "The White 
Horse of the Apocalypse." The first 
jind third of those named above inci- 
dentally explfun a large portion of 
Scripture besides that of which they 
expressly treat. And the writings 
entire contain the meaning of the 
whole. It is very commonly supposed 
that most of his books are such as 
would properly come under the fourth 
class; though, in truth, they make 
scarce a tenth of the series. The 
distinct treatises are on " Heaven and 
Hell," "The Last Judgment," which, 
he says, took place in 1757, and "The 
Earths in the Universe." Many .things 
of the same kind are interspersed 
through his other works, as also through 
his Spiritual Diary, the publication of 
which, for the first time, is just com- 
pleted. 

The Rev. Mr. Hartley, a minister of 
the Church of England, and a personal 
friend of the author's, was one of the 
first to make his writings known in a 
popular tongue. Subsequently, all 



the theological works put forth by 
Swedenborg himself (two or three 
excepted) were translated into En- 
glish by the Rev. John Clowes, of the 
Church of England, and, for sixty-two 
years, rector of St. John's, Manchester 
— a man who, with distinguished 
talents and learning, is believed, from 
the concurring testimony of all who 
knew him, to have made as great 
progress in the regenerate life as any 
one of his day. He embraced these 
principles after his ordination, and we 
may presume that his mind was pre- 
pared for their reception, by his famili- 
arity with the earnest and eloquent 
appeals of the non-juror, William Law. 
He was of that dass of New-chnrch- 
men who, without suppressing their 
sentiments, or preaching or praying 
in violation of them, do not think 
it necessary to abandon their present 
connections, unless required to do so 
by theur ecclesiastical superiors. The 
case of Mr. Clowes was brought 
to the notice of his bishop, (the late 
Dr. Porteus,) who, on fiill conference 
with him, d^ined either to remove or 
censure him. Rare and most honour- 
able example of spuitual integrity on 
the one side, and liberality on the 
other ! " The Apocalypse Explained " 
was translated by the Rev. William 
Hill, and other smaller treatises by 
various hands, the whole being edited 
afresh, and kept before the public in 
uniform series, at the present time, by 
a society instituted for the purpose in 
1810. The complete series have re- 
ceived a French version, and, in part, 
a German one, not to mention the 
commencement which has been made 
in other tongues, among which, we 
believe, Swedish and Spanish may 
be numbered. Ko one acquainted 
with the subject can doubt that 
they are destined to appear, and 
that at no distant period, in all the 
more important languages of Europe 
and the East. 

It is known that there are disciples 
of Swedenborg in Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, several of the German States, 
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Switzerland, in France, Great Britain, 
in the United States, in several of the 
West India Isles, in India, in Australia, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and at one 
or two points in South America. On 
the continent of Europe they generally 
continue, in the absence of religiouf 
toleration, attached to theur national 
churches. In France and England 
there are two classes: those who 
remain thus undistinguished, and those 
who Lave separated. Their numbers, 
except in the last case, are difficult to 
be ascertained, though thought to be 
greater than the public generally are 
aware of. From hence it would appear, 
that this doctrine has not made very 
rapid progress in the world. While its 
adherents admit the fact, it does not 
shake their faith in the truth of the 
system. As much might have beee 
anticipated, from the tardy reception 
which awaited innovations in other 
branches of knowledge, though both 
true and important. We were also 
taught by our author that, for a time, 
but few would believe his report, that 
the church in its infant state would 
remain, as it were, in the wilderness, 
and encounter peculiar opposition from 
the faith which prevails in Europe. 
Another consideration is the fact, that 
these doctrines demand a reception in 
heart and life rather than an outward 
institution, and, when such is deemed 
necessary, admit of the utmost freedom 
in the form and manner. The external 
church or religion of the natural man, 
is often remarkable for its rapid and 
wide extension, when it appears under 
a new development ; not so the prin- 
ciples of an internal religion, which, if 
true, must be of eternal duration, and 
comparatively difficult of reception. 
All things considered, the wonder rather 
is, that those who announced their &ith 
in the disclosures of Swedenborg, and 
in these principles, were not over- 
whelmed by the tide of obloquy which 
generally set in upon them, the deser- 
tion of friends, and the persecution with 
which they have met from surrounding 
communions. They who have en- 



deavoured to institute these doctrines 
as a ^^ Church," have seen it exposed 
to suspicion, contempt, and ridicule in 
nearly evety form that they could 
attach to a religious body. It has 
had neither wealth, nor rank, nor 
power, nor patronage, nor the prestige 
of popularity on its side. And against 
all these it has declined to use some of 
the ordinary means of propagation — it 
being a cardinal maxim with its 
teachers ^^ always to respect the freedom 
of others," and not to press on them 
truths which they were not prepared to 
receive, and of which such had better 
remain in ignorance, lest they should 
profane them. 

The uniform and unequivocal declar* 
ation of Swedenborg was, that *' his 
doctrine " was " revealed from heaven.*' 
But it does not, therefore, follow, that 
he anticipated any thing like a revolu- 
tionary, and certamly not an immediate, 
change in the church organization then 
extant. He points indeed to the pro- 
bability of the new dispensation being 
received by the Gentiles, rather than 
the nations of Christendom ; and they 
who know how long the Oriental 
peoples have been stationary, how 
widely a philosophical religion was 
once extended among them, what its 
remains are at the present time, and 
how impervious they are to the opera- 
tions of Christian missions, must regard 
such an expectation with profound 
interest. Be this as it may, his views 
were freely imparted to the bishops of 
his own country ; and as Germany had 
been the cradle of the Reformation, and 
Britain was then, as now, the centre of 
Protestant activity, his works were 
presented to the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of both countries. Thus, as Chris- 
tianity had been first offered to the 
Jews, so were its internal doctrines now 
held out to the Christians. They were 
in general coldly received by the digni- 
taries, who have ever been ultra-conser- 
vative ; but fi'om a few of the inferior 
cl^gj) Ai^d more of the laity, the boon 
met with a more grateful reception. 
These, weary of aJl other teaching, 
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recognized this new and brilliant light. 
These men were not ignorant of the 
past, or of what still survived, and yet 
they acconnted this wonderful body of 
doctrine as the greatest spiritual trea- 
sure, committed, though it might be, 
to earthen vessels. They regarded it 
as a complete rule of faith, and, when 
considered in that aspect, as probably 
the last hope of the world. On them, 
therefore, under Providence, seemed to 
devolve the responsibility of providing 
an organization which should diffuse 
and preserve for posterity what had 
afforded suci: perfect satisfaction to 
themselves. A torch had been thrown 
to the church in its hour of darkness. 
Those who should have been the first 
to welcome and cherish its flame, had 
neglected or shrunk from it. What 
then remained to those who dreaded to 
see it expire, or to provoke its with- 
drawal, but to proceed without the 
sanction of their superiors, and to 
commit it for safe keeping ta less timid 
or more faithful hands V 

Such, at least, was the reasoning by 
which the advocates of a new ecclesias- 
tical organization were guided to their 
conclusions. In December, 1783, a 
meeting of the admirers of Swedenborg*s 
vn-itings had been called in London by 
advertisement. Five individuals assem- 
bled. Wishing to promote the know- 
ledge and practice of the doctrines 
contained in those works, they con- 
tinued their meetings for the purpose 
of reading and conversation, at regular 
intervals during several years, by which 
time their number had increased to 
something more than thirty. At 
length, in April, 1787, they resolved 
to fbrm themselves into a more regular 

The Articles of Faith agreed upon by a General Conference of Ministers 
and Laymen, held annually in England, are as follows: — 

1. "That Jehovah God, the Creator Sphrit, which are the essential Divinity, 



society, and, a minority having deter- 
mined on a step which the others 
thought premature, public worship was 
commenced, and the beginnmg of a 
new ministry resolved upon. Two 
of their number, who had been disciples 
of Wesley and preachers in his con- 
nexion, were first ordained, Mb. 
Robert Hindmabsh, who had been 
ohosen by lot, oflSciatmg; and from 
this origin have been derived most of 
the ordinations which have since taken 
place in England and America. 

Most of the societies, both in Europe 
and America, use a fom^ of worship, 
public and private. That first used in 
England was a modification of the 
National Church service. They baye 
now, afler several changes, one that 
better expresses their doctrinal views. 
The present American service is simple, 
and consists entkely of selections from 
Scripture, with chants and glorifica- 
tions; but, as ah-eady intimated, the 
New Church, announced by Sweden- 
borg, cannot be regarded as identical 
with any external form whatever, and 
where one is adopted, its doctrines 
admit of every variety in this respect, 
and inculcate only that unity which is 
produced by charity. Hence, almost 
every form has, in fact, prevailed, and 
many individuals, who are conscien- 
tious receivers of these verities, have 
preferred absolute independence. In a 
word, the new dispensation is the new 
and holy light kindling in the hearts of 
all men throughout the world, heathen 
or Christian ; and they who know and 
acknowledge its source are only the 
more responsible servants of the New 
Jerusalem. 



and Preserver of heaven and earth, is 
Love Itself, and Wisdom Itself, or Good 
Itself, and Truth Itself: That he is One 
both in Essence and in Person, in 
whom, nevertheless, is the Divine 
Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy 



tlie Divine Humanity, and the Divine 
Proceeding, answering to the soul, the 
body, and the operative energy in man : 
and that the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ is that God. 
2. "That Jehovah God Himself 
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descended ftota heaven as Divine 
Troth, which ia the Word, and took 
upon him Human Nature, for the 
purpose of removing from man the 
powers of hell, and restoring to order 
all things in the Spiritual world, and 
all things in the Church: That he 
removed from man the powers of bell, 
by combats against and victories over 
them, in which consisted the great 
work of Bedemption: That by the 
same acts, which were his temptations, 
the last of which was the passion of the 
cross, he united, in his Humanity, 
Divine Troth to Divme Good, or 
Divine Wisdom to Divine Love, and so 
returoed into his Divinity in which he 
was from eteroity, together with and 
in his Glorified Humanity, whence he 
for ever keeps the infernal powers in 
subjection to himself, and that all who 
believe in him, with the understanding, 
firom the heart, and live accordingly, 
will be saved. 

8. **That the Sacred Scripture, or 
Word of God, is Divme Troth Itself, 
containing a spiritual sense heretofore 
unknown, whence it is Divinely inspired 
and holy in every syllable, as well as a 
literal sense, which is the basis of its 
spiritual sense, and in which Divine 
Troth is in its fulness, its sanctity, and 
its power, thus that it is accommodated 
to the apprehension both of angels and 
men: That the spiritual and natural 
senses are united by correspondences 
like soul and body, every natural 
expression and image answering to, 
and including, a spiritual and Divine 
idea: and thus that the Word is the 
medium of communication with heaven, 
and of conjunction with the Lord. 

4. *^That the government of the 
Lord's Divme Love and Wisdom is the 
Divine Providence, which is universal, 
exercised according to certain fixed 
laws of order, and extending to the 
minutest particulars of the life of all 
men, both of the good and of the evil : 
That in all its operations it has tespect 
to what is infinite and eternal, and 
makes no account of things transitory, 
but as they are subservient to eteroal 



ends ; thus, that it mainly consists with 
man, in the connection of things 
temporal with things eteroal, for that 
the continual aim of the Lord, by his 
Divine Providence, is to join man to 
himself, and himself to man, that he 
may be able to give him the felicities 
of eteroal life: and that the laws of 
permission are also laws of the Divine 
Providence, since evil cannot be pre- 
vented without destroying the nature of 
man as an accountable agent, and 
because, also, it cannot be removed 
unless it be known, and cannot be 
known unless it appear ; thus, that no 
evil is permitted but to prevent a 
greater, and all is overruled by the 
Lord's Divine Providence for the 
greatest possible good. 

5. ^^That man is not life, but is 
only a recipient of life from the Lord, 
who, as he is Love Itself, and Wisdom 
Itselif, is also Life Itself, which life is 
communicated by influx to all in the 
spiritual world, whether belonging to 
heaven or to nell, and to all in the 
natural world, but is received dififerendy 
by every one, according to his quality 
and consequent state of reception. 

6. *^ That man, during his abode in 
the world is, as to his spuit in the 
midst between heaven and hell, acted 
upon by influences from both, and thus 
is kept in a state of spiritual equilibrium 
between good and evil, in consequence 
of which he enjoys firee-wiU, or fireedom 
of choice, in spuitual things as well as 
in natural, and possesses the capacity 
of either turoing himself to the Lord 
and his kingdom, or turoing himself 
away from the Lord, and connecting 
himself with the kingdom of darkness : 
and that, unless man had such fi^edom 
of choice, the Word would be of no use, 
the Church would be a. mere name, 
man would possess nothing by virtue 
of which be could be conjoined to the 
Lord, and the cause of evil would be 
chargeable on God himself 

7. ** That man at this day is bom 
into evil of all kinds, or with tenden- 
cies towards it: That, therefore,, in 
order to bis entering the kingdom of 
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heaven, he must be regenerated or 
created anew, which great work is 
effected in a progressive manner by the 
Lord alone, hy charity and faith as 
mediums during man's co-operation: 
That as all men are redeemed, all are 
capable of being regenerated and con- 
sequently saved, eveiy one according 
to his state : and that the regenerated 
man is in communion with the angels 
of heaven, and the unregenerate with 
the spirits of hell : but that no one is 
condemned for hereditary evil any 
farther than as he makes it bis own by 
actual life; whence all who die in 
infancy are saved, special means being 
provided by the Lord in the other life 
for that purpose. 

8.. ^'That repentance is the first 
beginning of the Church in man, and 
that it consists in a man's examining 
himself, both in regard to his deeds and 
his intentions, in knowing and ac- 
knowledging his sins, confessing them 
before the Lord, supplicating him for 
aid, and beginning a new life : that to 
this end, all evils, whether of affection, 
of thought, or of life, are to be ab- 
horred and shunned as sins against 
God, and because they proceed from 
infernal spirits, who, in the aggregate, 
are called the Devil and Satan; and 
that good affections, good thoughts, 
and good actions, are to be cherished 
and performed, because they are of 
God and from God : that these things 
are to be done by man as of himself; 
nevertheless, under the acknowledgment 
and belief that it is from the Lord 
operating in him and by him : that so 
far as man shuns evils as sins, so far 
they are removed, remitted, or for- 
given ; so far also he does good, not 
from himself, but fix>m the Ix)rd ; and 
in the same degree he loves truth, has 
&ith, and is a spiritual man : and that 
the decalogue teaches what evils are 
sins. 

9. " That Charity, Faith, and Good 
Works are unitedly necessary to man^s 
salvation, since charity without faith 
is not spiritual but natural, and faith 
without charity is not living but dead, 



and both charity and faith without 
good works are merely mental and 
perishable things, because without nse 
or fixedness : and that nothing of faith, 
of charity, or of good works is of man, 
but that aU is of the Lord, and all the 
merit is his alone. 

10. ^'That Baptism and the Holy 
Supper are sacraments of Divine insti- 
tution, and are to be permanently 
observed, — Baptism heing an external 
medium of introduction into the Church, 
and a sign representative of man's 
purification and regeneration, and the 
Holy Supper being an external medium, 
to those who receive it worthily, of 
introduction as to spirit into heaven, 
and of conjunction with the Lord, of 
which also it is a sign and seal. 

11. "That immediately after death, 
which is only a putting off of the 
material body never to be resumed, 
man rises again in a spiritual or sub- 
stantial body, in which he continues to 
live to eternity, in heaven if his ruling 
affections and thence his life have been 
good, and in hell if his ruling affections 
and thence his life have been evil. 

12. ** That now is the time of the 
Second Advent of the Lord, which is 
a coming, not in Person, but in the 
power and glory of bis Holy Word : 
that it is attended, like his first coming, 
with the restoration to order of all 
things in the spiritual world, where the 
wonderful Divine operation, commonly 
expected under the name of the Last 
Judgment, has in consequence been 
performed, and with the preparing of 
the way for a New Church on the 
earth, — the first Christian Church 
having spiritually come to its end or 
consummation through evils of life and 
errors of doctrine, as foretold by the 
Lord in the gospels : and that this 
New or second Christian Church, which 
will be the Crown of all Churches, and 
will stand for ever, is what was repre- 
sentatively seen by John when he 
beheld the holy city. New Jerusalem, 
descending from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband.^' 
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NAMES AND TERMSt 

The name of the fonnder of the Ma- 
hometan faith, is Tarionsly rendered 
Mohammed, Mahommed, Mnhummad, 
and Mahomet. Mohummud is probably 
the orthography most nearly represent- 
ing the Oriental pronunciation : but, in 
this sketch, that of Mahomet is pre- 
ferred, as the most familiar to the eye 
of the English reader. The prophet was 
bom at Mecca, in Arabia, on the 10th 
November, 570, of the Christian era ; 
or, according to other authorities, on the 
21st April, 571. A peculiarly notable 
incident in his career was his flight 
from his native city, where his life was 
threatened, to Yatreb— afterwardsnaraed 
Medina, or the city of the Prophet. This 
event took place on the 16th July, 622 ; 
and has, ever since, been adopted as the 
Mahometan era, termed the Hejira or 
Hejra^ from which, in Mahometan coun- 
tries, all events are dated. 

The word Islam denotes *^ an entire 
devotion to the will of another," and 
from this the Arabians derived the term 
Moslem or Muslim^ i, e., one who has 
entirely submitted himself to the will of 
God, and is, consequently, ^' in a state 
of salvation** (^Salam or Aslama,) The 
dual, Muslimdni^ has most commonly 
been substituted for these terms by East- 
em nations ; and hence the various forms 
of that name employed by European 
writers — of Muselman, Mussulman, 
Mussulmans, Musselmen, &c., as ap- 
plied to the professors of the Mahometan 
faith. 

The term Koran, applied to the Ma- 
hometan scriptures, is derived from an 
Arabic verb, signifying ^^ to read," and 



properly means "the reading," or "the 
lecture." The syllable aZ, in the word 
Alkorsb), is the Arabic article ''the," and 
ought to be omitted, when the English 
article is prefixed. The Eor^n is also 
occasionally c&Wed AlMoshdf, "the vo- 
lume," and AlKitdb, "the book," a term 
corresponding with that of " Bible." 

In addition to the Kor^n, or " writ- 
ten law," there exists an apocryphal 
collection of maxims and precepts said 
to have been orally delivered by the 
prophet, and hence called the Sonna 
{Soona), or " Oral law.'* Those who 
hold this volume to be of equal validity 
with the Eor^, are termed Sonnites 
or Soonites, and those who reject it, 
Schi-ites or Sheeiles. Between these 
sects a bitter hostility exists, often 
breaking out — particularly on the oc- 
casion of great festivals — into deeds of 
violence and murder. The Soonites 
wear white, and the Schi-ites red tnr- 
bans. Hence the name applied to the 
latter of Kussilhfichi (Kuzzilbashes), or 
" Red heads.*' 



Mahometan writers divide their reli- 
gion (or Isl^m) into two parts — the 
first they term Imdn (faith or theory) ; 
and the second Din (religion or prac- 
tice.) The articles under the former 
head are — 1st, Belief in God ; 2d, In 
his Angels ; 3d, In his Scriptures, (t. e., 
the Eor^) ; 4th, In his Prophets; 5th, 
In the Resurrection and Day of Judg- 
ment ; and, 6th, In Predestination. 

Under the head of practice are, Ist, 
Prayer, with preparatory washings and 
punfications; 2d,Alms^ving; 3d, Fast- 
ing; and 4tb, the Pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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itself. " This Koran," says he, " conld 
I not have been composed by any except 
God . . . Will they say Mahomet hath 
forged it ? Answer — Bring, therefore, 
a chapter like nnto it ; and call whom 
yon may to your assistance, besides 
God, if ye speak truth/' (Koran, chap. 
10.) "Say, Terily, if men and Genii 
were purposely assembled, that they 
might produce a book like this Koran, 
they could not produce one like it, al- 
though the one assisted the other." 
(Koran, chap. 17.) To stop the mouths 
of gainsaycrs, however, some of his 
more enthusiasticfollowers have credited 
him with miracles, to which his own 
writings nowhere lay claim: for ex- 
ample, that stones, trees, and animals 
piroclaimed him aloud to be the Prophet 
of God : and that, at his command, the 
moon descended from heaven, entered 
the right sleeve of his mantle, and came 
out by the left ; then, as it re-ascended 
towards heaven, split into two parts, 
which at length re-united into one orb 
as before. 

The Koran does not assume to be the 
sole and exclusive revelation which God 
has vouchsafed to man, although it is 
held to be the only one whose perfect 
authenticity is to be relied on. Accord- 
ing to Sale, "the Mahommedans are 
taught by the Koran that God, in divers 
ages of the world, gave revelations of 
h^ will in wilting to several prophets, 
the whole, and every word of which, it 
is absolutely necessary for a good Mos- 
lem to believe. The number of these 
sacred books was, according to them, 
104 ; of which 10 were given to Adam ; 
' 50 to Seth; 80 to Edris or Enoch ; 10 
to Abraham ; and the other 4 being the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospel, 
and the Koran, were successively deli- 
vered to Moses, David, Jesus, and Ma- 
homet ; which last, being the seal of 
the prophets, those revelations are now 
closed, and no more are to be expected. 
AD these Divine books, except the four 
last, they agree to be now entirely lost, 
and theur contents unknown. And 
tibese four, the Pentateuch, Psalms, and 
Gospel, they say, have undergone so 



many alterations and corruptions, that 
though there may possibly be some part 
of the true Word of God therem, yet no 
credit is to be given to the present<x)pie8 
in the hands of the Jews and Christians.** 
Of the Pentateuch, the Gospel, and the 
Koran, it is said, ^^ God has promised 
that he will take care of the latter, and 
preserve it from any addition or dimi- 
nution ; but that he left the two others 
to the care of men." 

The Koran is divided into 114 Snras 
(Sowar) or chapters, each, with a single 
exception, headed by the form of words 
termed Bismillah, " In the name of the 
most merciful God,** a formula which 
is prefixed to all their books and writ- 
ings, and is also pronounced by Mus- 
sulmans before all important actions, 
and even before some of no great im- 
portance, such as the slaughtering of 
an animal, or on the commencement of 
reading. The different chapters are 
distinguished by such grotesque titles 
as " The Star," " Smoke," "Thunder,** 
" The Cow," " The Bee,** " The Pen," 
" The Slanderer," " The Mountain,'* &a 
— these words being said to have been 
the first revealed to the Prophet in the 
chapters to which they are prefixed. 

The Revelation of the Koran having 
been made in fragmentary portions, 
frequently without any obvious coher- 
ence or connection, the whole was left, 
at the Prophet's death, in a very con- 
fused and undigested state. It is sup- 
posed to have been compiled, as it 
stands at present, by his successor, Abu 
Bekr, who is said to have collected the 
whole, not only from the palm-leaves 
and skms on which the different por- 
tions had been written, but also from 
the recitations of those who had com- 
mitted them to memory. Being not 
only the rule of faith, but also of prac- 
tice, in morals and jurisprudence, the 
Koran is regarded with the utmost 
reverence by all true Moslems. They 
never touch it without previous purifi- 
cation ; they never, if they can help it, 
allow it to pass into the hands of an 
infidel ; they never hold it below their 
girdles ; they swear by it ; they take it 
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nritb tbem to tbe wars, aod consult it 
for omeos <m all important occasions ; 
and, when they can, they have itsiden- 
didlj bound, and adorned with gold and 
and predoos stones. 

4.— BELIEF W THE PROPHETS. 

As^Mahomet did not hold tbe Koran 
to have been the only revelation, neither 
did he claim to have been the only pro- 
phet sent from heaven. According to 
Mahometan belief, there had been, be- 
fore himself, no fewer than abont 200,000 
prophets and apostles sent, at different 
times, to reclaim mankind. Six of these, 
viz. ; Adam, Noah, AlHtUiam, Jesus and 
Mahomet, hold the first pkce, as hav- 
ing been the revealers of new laws and 
dispensations— each successive dispen- 
sation abrogatiog, where they disagree 
with it, all those that came before. To 
Abraham and Jesus, in particular, a 
high rank is assigned ; but Mahomet, as 
tbe last and find messenger from hea- 
ven, is proclaimed the highest and most 
illustrious of all. He fireqnently declares 
the identity of his doctrines and pre- 
cepts with those of the Old and New 
Testaments, to which he considered his 
own revelation to be only supplementary. 
Of Abraham he says,— ^^ The patriardi 
was neither a Jew nor a Christian ; for 
he believed m the unity of God ; he was 
a religious Moslem and the friend of God, 
as the Islam is nothing more than the 
faith of Abraham." QEor. ch. 2.) The 
same spirit of religious eclecticism leads 
him to speak of our Saviour as follows : 
^' Verily, Christ Jesus, the son of Mary, 
is the apostle of God; and his word 
which he conveyed unto Mary, and a 
spirit proceeding from him, honourable 
in this world and the world to come." 
(Eor. ch. 8.) He even speaks of him- 
self as "the paraclete" or "comforter" 
whom Christ promised to send to his 
followers after his ascension : — " Jesus, 
the son of Mary, said — 0, children of 
Israel, verily, I am the apostle of God 
sent unto you, confirming the law which 
was delivered before me, and bringing 
good tidmgs of an apostle that shaU 
come, after me, whose name shall be 



Ahmed." (Kor. oh. 61.) It is to be 
observed that this last name is the same 
as Mahomed ; and he accounts for the 
discrepancy between this passage and 
that in the received version of the Gos- 
pel, by insinuating that the latter is a 
«< deviation" firom the original text. 

5. — ^FAITH Ui THE BESUfiRECTION AM> 
FIKAL JUDGMENT. 

The Sq>ulchral Inquest, — According 
to the Mahometan belief, the first ordetd 
undergone after death, is the inquest of 
the sepulchre. The approach of two 
sable angelic inquisitors, Monker and 
Naktr, is anniunced by Azrael to the 
deceased, who, on their arrival, is de- 
sired to sit up in his tomb, and answer 
to their interrogatories regarding his 
fisdth in God and the prophet. Should 
the answers prove satisfactory, his body 
is allowed to rest in peace : if not, he is 
beaten about the temples with iron 
maces, till his cries are heard through- 
out the whole heaven ; and, thereafter, 
he continues to be tortured till the re- 
surrection, by ninety-nine seven-headed 
dri^ns. 

The Interval, — ^The next posthumous 
stage is that called Berzakh, or the in- 
terval between death and the resurrec- 
tion — when the souls of the fiuthful are 
represented as being conveyed by two 
angels to heaven — where those of the 
prophets are, at once, admitted to 
paradise; those of the martyrs are, 
intermediately, lodged in the bodies of 
green burds which eat of the £iiits and 
drink of the waters of paradise ; while 
the souls of the third, or remaining 
dasses of believers, are variously repre- 
sented as dwelling, in peace, near their 
tombs, resting tranquilly at the bottom 
of the weU l^mzem, or inhabiting the 
forms of white burds which have their 
haunts near the celestial throne. As to 
the souls of infidels, they are bolieved 
to be first presented, for admission, by 
the angels, at the gates of heaven : but, 
being at once disowned as filthy and 
polluted, they are then offered to the 
earth; where, being also rejected, they 
are cast down to ue seventh earth— 
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there to be thrown under the devil^s jaw, 
or into a dungeon under a green rock 
called Ssgtn. 

The Resurrection, — Mahomet did 
not profess to know the time of the re- 
surrection-— even the angel Gabriel, he 
says, being unable to ei^ghten him on 
that point : but he specifies two kinds 
of signs — the greater and lesser — by 
which its approach might be foretold. 
Among the lesser are the decay of faith 
among men ; the prevalence of social 
disorganization, accompanied with tu- 
mults and wars; and the extension of the 
city of Medina till it should reach even 
unto Yabal. Among the greater signs 
are the coming of Antichrist, who is to 
be one-eyed, and marked on the fore- 
head with the letters E. F. R., (i. e., 
Kafir or Infidel) ; the descent of Jesus 
near the White Tower to the east of 
Damascus ; the appearance of a gigan- 
tic monster which is to rise out of the 
earth in the temple of Mecca — with a 
body compounded of members from all 
kinds. of animals ; a great smoke over- 
spreading the whole earth; an eclipse 
of the moon ; a change in the course of 
the sun from west to east, &c. Although 
some Mahometans maintain that the 
resurrection will be merely spiritual, 
Mahomet himself taught that after the 
dissolution of other parts of the body, 
the OS coccyx or rump-bone would still 
remain as the nucleus round which these 
would ultimately re-unite to form the 
original body. The first decisive warn- 
ing of the resurrection will be the first 
blast from the trumpet of Izrafil, called 
*' the Blast of Consternation." At this 
blast, the angels, who are represented as 
holding up the sun, moon, and stars, in 
their places in the heavens, will be struck 
dead ; the stars themselves, and other 
luminaries, will fall into the sea, and 
the whole universe will be darkened; 
the sea itself will be turned into fiames 
and dried up; the towers and moun- 
tains and every thing on earth will be 
preci))itated in one universal crash; 
while the men and animals then exist- 
ing will become frantic with terror, — 
tuid, notwithstauding Iheix mcougcuous 



natures, will rush together into one place 
for mutual protection. The second trum- 
pet blast will be that of ^* Extermina- 
tion^' — at the sound of which the 
lives of all creatures, terrestrial and 
celestial, except such as God may 
be pleased to exempt, wiU in an 
instant be extinguished — the last to 
die being Azrael, the angel of death. 
The third blast will be ''the Blast of 
Resurrection,'' when Izrafil shall, at the 
command of God, summon together the 
souls of men from every quarter. These 
he will receive into his trumpet ; and, 
on his blowing the final blast, they will 
swarm forth l^e bees — filling the whole 
space between heaven and earth — all 
proceeding in search of their respective 
bodies, which they will now be idlowed 
to re-animate— and the first so re-ani- 
mated, will be that of the prophet him- 
self. The bodies of men will then be 
left to sleep in then: sepulchres till the 
last trump. 

After this intermediate sleep, all man- 
kind will rise '' bare-footed, naked, and 
uncircumcised,'' as when they were bom. 
According to Mahometan tradition, be- 
lievers of a lower degree of merit will, 
after their resurrection, be destined to 
go on foot; while those of a higher 
order will be privileged to ride on 
'' white, winged camels, with saddles of 
gold.^^ The infidel and the ungodly, on 
the other hand, will be doomed to 
grovel with their faces on the ground. 
Some of them will appear in the form 
of asses, some in that of swine, and 
others, again, in the most fearfully 
monstrous shapes — with inverted heads, 
distorted limbs, &c. While they are 
waiting for judgment, the good will 
be protected by the shadow of Grod*s 
throne ; but the wicked will be exposed 
to various fearful sufferings, such as 
from an agonizing sweat produced part- 
ly by their mutually jostling and tramp- 
ling on one another, and partly by the 
near approach of the sun, which will be 
no farther than a mile off — or as some 
say, the length of a bodkin — so that 
their brains will boil in their skulls as 
in a pot. 
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TTie Judgment. — ^^fter a time God 
will appear as judge, enveloped in clonds 
and surrounded by groups of angels. The 
books kept by the guardian angels will 
then be produced — some say each in- 
dividual will be furnished with the re- 
cords of his own case — and every one 
will then be put on his trial as to his 
thoughts, words and actions, while in 
this world. Various answers and de- 
fences will be made by the accused — 
the external organs and the inward pro- 
pensities mutually accusing each other 
as the authors of the particular sins 
charged. As to the length of the day 
of judgment, the Koran in one pla(» 
makes it 1000, and in another 50,000 
years. 

The next step in the judicial process 
will be the (yrdeal of the Balance and 
the Bridge, According to some, the 
Balance of Justice, which is represented 
as of such magnitude that one scale will 
hang over heaven and the other over 
hell, will be held by the angel Ga- 
briel. But others say that two angels 
named Mohr and Sorush will stand at 
the extremity of the bridge called in the 
Arabic Al Serltt, which is described as 
spanning the gulf of hell, and so narrow 
that it is ** finer than a hair, and sharper 
than the edge of asword,'^ and that the 
former angel, who represents the Divine 
Mercy, will hold a balance in his hand 
to weigh the actions of men, when those 
whose good works are found to prepon- 
derate, even by the weight of a hair, 
will, at once, b^ allowed to pass over 
into Paradise ; while those whose evil 
actions preponderate will, by the other 
angel, who represents God's Justice, be 
at once diiven headlong over the bridge 
into the depths of hell beneath. 

Hell. — Hell is divided into seven dis- 
tinct storeys or compartments, one below 
another, where sinners suffer punish- 
ments differing in intensity and duration 
according to the magnitude of their 
offences : but in no instance does it ap- 
pear that theMahometan religion dooms 
any class of sinners — at least, of Maho- 
metan sinners — ^to an eternity of pun- 
labment. The upper storey, to which 



the name Jehennem more strictly 
applies, is allotted to wicked Ma- 
hometans, a lower storey is assigned to 
the Jews, another to Christians, &c., 
while the lowest and most dismal of all 
is reserved for hypocrites. The tortures 
of hell are variously described, the prin- 
cipal agents being extreme cold and 
heat, and one of the least punishments 
being that of wearing shoes of fire. 

There is also a kind of Urnbo^ or 
intermediate state between hell and 
heaven, called Al Ar^f. The breadth 
of this partition is so inconsiderable 
that the blessed and the damned are 
represented as conversing with one an- 
other across it. It seems a hell to the 
former and a heaven to the latter, and is 
supposed to be occupied chiefly by those 
whose good and evil actions exactly 
balance each other. By the perform- 
ance, however, of an act of adoration, 
the scale is turned in their favour, and 
they consequently become entitled to 
admission into Paradise. 

Paradise, — The first taste of the 
sweets of Paradise which the righteouf 
will enjoy, after passing the sharp 
bridge, will be a draught of delicious 
water from the ^^ Pool of the Prophet," 
of which it is said that he who drinks 
will never thirst again. This pool is 
described as being fed by two pipes 
from ^^ Al Kauthur," one of the rivers 
of Paradise, whose waters are ^^ whiter 
than milk or silver, and more odorifer- 
ous than musk, with as many cups set 
round it as there are stars in the firma- 
ment." 

Paradise is situated in the seventh 
heaven immediately under the throne of 
God. It is usually termed * ^ Al Jannat,^ ' 
or the Garden. Its soil is variously de- 
scribed as consisting of the finest wheaten 
flour, or of saffron. ^^ Its stones are 
pearls and jacinths, and the walls of its 
buildings are enriched with gold and 
silver. The trunks of its trees are all 
of gold ; and among these is a remark- 
able one called Tfiba, or the tree of 
Happiness." It is of prodigious ex- 
tent ; and its branches will, of them- 
selves, stretch oat to the hand of him 
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who would lather, not only all kinds of 
deliciodfl frnits, bat even the flesh of 
birds ready dressed^ and the richest 
green garments, besides famishing him, 
^ required, with beasts to ride on ready 
saddled and bridled, and adorned with 
the richest trappings. From the root of 
this tree the rivers ^Paradise take their 
rise — some flowing with water, some 
with milk, some with wine, and others 
with honey — having their beds strewn 
with gems, and their banks covered 
with safiron. In the midst of these 
scenes, the ear is regaled with the most 
melodioas sounds, and sl\ kinds of fra- 
grant perfumes are wafted on the breeze. 
Equally luxurious are tb^ outward 
adornments of the denizens <^ ParacUse. 
They are clad in the richest silks and 
brocades, and adorned with bracelets of 
gold and silver, and crowns set with 
pearls of incomparable lustre ; they make 
use of silken carpets, litters of a prodi- 
gious size, couches, piUows, and other 
furniture embroidered with gold and 
precious stones. But all these delights 
are as nothing compared with the so- 
ciety of the black-eyed nymphs of Para- 
dise-— the HUr at Oyin or Bouris. 
These enchanting beings are described 
as blooming in perennial youth and vir- 
ginity, free from all the flndlties and de- 
f^ incident to mortal women, and as 
living in a modest sedusion in the midst 
of pavilions of hollow pearls, four para- 
sangs long and as many broad. The 
very meanest in Paradise, besides tiie 
wives he had in this world, wOl be pro- 
vided with 72 others from among these 
black-eyed Houris; he will be waited on 
by thousands of servants, and will be biui- 
quetted on every variety of the most 
exquisitely delicious meats and drinks, 
served up in dishes and goblets of the 
purest gold. 



ooiiseqnently lus fritare happiness and 
misery, are all absolutely predetennined 
by God, and written down in the pre^ 
served tablets^ which have been trea- 
sured up in the seventh heaven from all 
eternity. "No acddent,*' says the 
Koran (ch. 67), ''hai^neth on the 
earth, or 00 your persons, but the same 
was entered into the book of our de- 
crees before we created it Verily, this 
is easy with God : and this is written, 
lest ye immoderately grieve for the good 
which escapeth you, or rejoice for that 
which hiq)peneth unto you." It results 
from this doctrine that no sappoeed 
exercise of free will, no human foresight 
or precaution, can aviul to torn the 
course of a man's destiny ; and hence 
the formidable ose made of it by the 
Prq)het in inciting his warriors to batUe, 
since whatever the issue might be, thej 
could not well be losers. If they were 
victorious and survived, they ware re- 
warded with plunder and martial re- 
nown ; if they were defeated, why should 
they grieve, since such was the will of 
Allah; and if they feU, they straight- 
way became entitled to the heavenly 
crown of martyrdom, and would appear 
m glory at the resurrection " with their 
wounds brilliant as vermilion, and odoii- 
feroBB as musk." 

n.— (DIN) OB BEUQIOUS PBACnCE. 
1. — PSATEB, 



6. — ^BELIEF IN PBEDE6TINATI0N. 

The last article of the Mahometan 
creed is the doctrine of predestination, 
by which all the events of a man's life, 
down to the minutest details, his pros- 
perity and adversity, his belief or un- 
bem, hJB obedience or disobedience, and 



--with {he Preparatory Washings 
and PtirificaHons.~--Yfiih reference to 
these ceremonial aUutions preparatory 
to prayer, Mahomet is said to have de- 
dared " that the practice of religion is 
founded on cleanliness, which is the one- 
half of the faith, and the key of prayer." 
However these ceremonies may have 
afterwards degenerated into mere ont- 
ward formalism, th^ seem to have car- 
ried with them, originally, a strongly 
subjective import. A high Mahometaa 
authority described purification as con- 
sistmg not oidy in deaninng the sur&ce 
of the body from all filth and poUation, 
but also in deansing its different organs 
from all wicked habits and propeoaitifls. 
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and in purifying the heart and aflfeotiou 
from eveiy evil thought and indination. 
There were two degrees of pnrifioation, 
the first being a total immersion of the 
bodj in water, which was practised after 
contact with anything nndean, each as 
a dead body ; and tlie other consisting 
in the washing of the face, hands and 
feet, &c.y according to certain pre- 
scribed mles. This was the fi}rm of 
ablution required on all ordinary occa- 
sions, and invariably before prayer : — 
"0 true believers, when ye prepare 
yourselves to pray, rub your heads; 
wash your &oes and hands unto the 
elbows ; and your feet up to the ankles." 
(Koran ch. 5.) Where water could not 
be had, or the use of it might be in- 
convenient or injurious, the purification 
was dhected to be simulated by using 
sand or fine dust instead of it. 

But what may be called the objeeHve 
or corporeal moralify of the Mahome- 
tan system did not end with mere wash- 
ing. It was enjoined on the faithfiil as 
an essential part of their rdigions prac- 
tice to comb theur hair, trim their beards, 
pluck out the hair firom the arm-pits, 
pare their nails, and perform the rite of 
circumcision — which latter ceremony, it 
is said, Adam was taught by the Angel 
Gabriel, ^^ to satisfy an oath which he 
had made to cut off that flesh which, 
after his fisdl, had rebelled agamst his 
spirit." 

Of prayer Mahomet said — " It is the 
pillar of religion, and the key of Para- 
dise," and that ^^ there could be no 
good in that religion wherem was no 
prayer." He therefore prescribed five 
stated times, daily, for the performance 
of this important duty : — 1st, in the 
morning, before sunrise; 2d, about 
noon ; dd, in the afternoon, before sun- 
set ; 4th, during the evening twilight ; 
and 5th, after the evening has cl6sed in, 
and before the first watch of the night. 
No bells being used in Mahometan 
countries, notice of these stated times is 
given by the muesszins or public criers 
from the galleries of the minarets. The 
fidthful Moslem then repairs either to 
the mosque, or to any other plaoe^ whe- 



ther private or puUtc, provided it be 
dean ; and there, spreading his hand- 
kerchief before him, he kneels down, 
and turning his fa/oe towards the Kebla 
{ue, the direction of Mecca, which in 
the mosques is indicated by a niche, 
called ** al-Mehr&b,") he addresses him- 
self to his devotions with a fervour 
which scarcely anything will disturb ; 
and if he dionld happen to S{Rt, or 
sneeze, or cough, he considers himself 
bound to begin the whole over again. 

The prayers of the Mahometan (of 
which the more devout keep redconing 
by the help of a rosary), consist chiefly 
of the repetition of a certain number of 
praises and gaculations, as, '^ God is 
great — God is powerful — God is all 
powerftil,*' &o., accompanied by a va- 
riety of grotesque gesticulations, the 
most characteristic being that of pro- 
strating themsdves with then* foreheads 
to the ground. The women perform 
theur devotions by themselves, dther at 
home or at the mosques, when they have 
been vacated by the men ; and all are 
directed to appear in their plainest attu%. 
These religious exercises are performed 
daily ; but on Friday, the day set apart 
as tiie Mahometan Sabbath, they are 
varied by a sermon at the mosque. 

2.— ALMSOIVIKG. 

The giving of alms is one of the most 
important of the practical duties en- 
joined on the fiuthfiil Moslem. The 
KhaJif Omar was wont to say that 
*' prayer carries us half-way to God; 
fasting brings us to the door of his pa- 
lace ; but ahns procure us admission." 
Ahns are of two kinds, legal (aakat) 
and voluntary (zadakat). The former 
were at first collected by Mahcmiet him- 
self, and were applied sometimes to the re- 
lief of his pocnrer relations and adherents, 
but more especially to the maintenance 
of his foUowers in tiie wars, " who 
fought," as he said, '^m the way of 
God." About two-and-a-half per cent 
were expected to be offered out of the 
following kinds of property, when they 
exceeded a certain amount, or had been 
in possession of the proprietor beyond a 
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certain fixed time: — Ist, cattle; 2d, 
money ; Sd, corn ; 4th, fhiits, viz., 
dates and raisins ; 5th, wares sold. A 
larger proportion was expected out of 
the produce of mines and fisheries ; and 
when it seemed questionable whether a 
man's wealth was honestly come by, a 
fifth part was recommended to be given. 
In addition to this, at the end of the 
fast Ramad^, every Moslem is obliged 
to give for himself, and for each mem- 
ber of his family, a measure of wheat, 
barley, rice, dates, and other necessary 
provisions. 

As to the spurit in which this duty 
was to be performed, the Koran says : — 
^^ If ye make your alms to appear, it is 
well : but if ye conceal them, and give 
them to the poor, this will be better for 
you, and will atone for your sins." 
(Koran ch. 2.) 

3. — ^FASTING. 

Fasting was termed ^* a fourth part of 
the faith," and Mahomet said of it that 
it was ^*the gate of religion," and that 
^* the odour of the mouth of him who 
&steth is more grateful to God than that 
of musk.'' According to Mahometan 
authorities, *^ there are three degrees of 
fasting : — 1st, The restraining the belly 
and other parts of the body from satis- 
fying their lusts; 2d, the restraining 
the ears, eyes, tongue, hands, feet, and 
other members from sin ; and 3d, the 
fiisting of the heart from worldly cares, 
and refraining the thoughts firom every 
thing besides God.'* 

The principal fast is that which is 
kept fix)m new moon to new moon, dur- 
ing the month Ramadan, or 9th month 
of the Arabic year. While this fast 
continues, Mahometans rigorously ab- 
stain, during the whole interval between 
the break of day and sunset, from ad- 
mitting anything into the body, either 
through the mouth, or through any 
other channel whatever. They, conse- 
quently, hold the fast as broken if they 
either eat or drink, inhale perfumes, take 
an injection, bathe, or even swallow 
their spittle. It is also broken if they 
kias, or even touch a woman ; and some 



are so scmpulous that they are afhiid to 
open their mouths, lest they should ad- 
mit the air too fi^ly. But as soon as 
the evening sets in, and the priests of 
the mosques give the signal by lighting 
the lamps round the minarets, they 
straightway make up for theu: previous 
self-denial by an unbridled indulgence 
in the pleasures of the palate, and spend 
the remainder of the night in feasting, 
music, and merry-m^^ing. This is 
permitted to continue till the appear- 
ance of the dawn, or, as the Koran ex- 
presses it, **till they can discover a 
white thread fix)m a black one by the 
daybreak." 

4. — ^THE FHORIMAOB TO MECCA. 

Every Mahometan who can afibrd it, 
and is not otherwise incapacitated by 
bodily infirmities, is bound to make at 
least one pilgrimage to Mecca in the 
course of his life — a duty fix)m the per- 
formance of which even women are not 
exempted. They so time their depar- 
ture as to arrive at certain appointed 
places in the neighbourhood of Mecca 
before the commencement of the pil- 
grim month D'hnlhajja, and it is fix>m 
these places that the pilgrimage towards 
the holy city, strictly speaking, com- 
mences. Here they assume the Ihr^m, 
or sacred habit, consisting only of two 
strips of coarse cloth, one being fastened 
round the middle, and the other thrown 
over the neck and shoulders, leaving 
the head bare. For the feet, only a kind 
of sandals is allowed, which must cover 
neither the heel nor the instep. While 
they wear this habit, they are forbidden 
to destroy any kind of living creature, 
except fish ; and, when necessary, cer- 
tain noxious animals, as kites, scorpions, 
and vicious dogs. So rigorously is this 
rule observed by the faithful, that the 
lives of even fleas and lice are, for the 
time, held sacred. During the pilgrim- 
age, the utmost circumspection is en- 
joined on them: they are required to 
avoid all intercourse with women, all 
obscene conversation, and all language 
or conduct that might tend to engender 
quarrels or dilutes. 
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On their arrival at Mecca, the first 
ceremony, after enteriDg the gate of the 
temple, is to perform seven circuits, at 
certain regnlated paces, romid the 
Kaaha, the holj of holies, or ^^ House 
of God" Thej commence with four 
prostrations before the celebrated *' Black 
Stone " placed at the south-east comer. 
This stone is set in silver, and is held 
in such reverence by the pilgrims, that 
it has been called ^^ the right hand of 
God on earth/' At the end of each cir- 
cuit, it is kissed by the pilgrim ; and 
when he is unable to reach it through 
the crowd, he touches it with the flat of 
his right hand, which he immediately 
applies to his mouth and kisses. The 
next ceremony is that of alternately 
running and walking between the hill 
of SufU and a place called Merwa, m 
commemoration, it is said, of Hagar 
seeking for water for her son Ishmael. 
The pilgrims next proceed to the valley 
of Mina, and on the ninth day of the 
D*hulhajja they rush in atnmultuous and 
disorderly manner towards Mount Ara- 
fat. After a succession of devotional 
exercises at different places in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place, they return to 
the valley of Mma, where they throw 
seven stones at three pillars, in imita- 
tion, some say, of Adam, and others, of 
Abraham, whom tradition reports to 
have driven away the Devil by the 
same means, in the same place. On the 
tenth day, the pilgrims slay their vic- 
tims, consisting of sheep, goats, kine, or 
camels, in the valley above-mentioned, 
of which they eat pait, and give the 
rest to the poor. The concluding cere- 
mony, which succeeds these sacrifices, 
is to shave their heads and cut their 
nails, and then bury the parings aud 
the hair in the ground where the cere- 
mony was performed. 

The Haj\ or Pilgrimage, is now con- 
cluded, and the pilgrim, henceforward, 
becomes a Hajji. 

in— MORAL PRACTICE. 

As the moral and legal codes of Ma- 
hometan countries are founded on the 
maxims and precepts of the Koran, we 



present a short summary of the duties 
and obligations which these impose. 

Meats, Ifrinks^ ^c, — Mahomet tjon- 
firmed, by his sanction, the practice al- 
ready existing, of eating the flesh of such 
animals as the sheep, the antelope, the 
wild cow, the ox, &c. ; but, at the same 
time, extended his permission to the eat- 
ing — hitherto forbidden— of the flesh of 
the camel. He continued the prohibi- 
tion of the Mosaic law against the use 
of the flesh of swine ; or of any animal 
that had died of itself, or that had been 
killed by a stroke, by a fall, by stran- 
gulation, or by a blow from any other 
animal. He also prohibited the prac- 
tices, not uncommon among the pagan 
Arabs of his time, of eating of the meat 
offered to idols, and of blood : and abol- 
ished the superstitious custom by which 
certain animals, such as the camel, after 
having given birth to a certain number 
of young, were then turned loose, and 
ever after exempted from being used in 
any way whatever, till they died, when 
their flesh was eaten, in some cases, 
exclusively by men ; and in others, by 
either men or women. 

The drinking of wine, and all other 
intoxicating liquors, is also forbidden in 
the Koran ; and, although they are not 
expressly mentioned, the prohibition is 
considered by the more scrupulous as 
extending to the use of such intoxicating 
substances as opium and the extract of 
hemp called bhang. It has even been 
questioned by some whether, on account 
of their stimulating properties, it should 
not also be made to include the drink- 
ing of coffee and the smoking of to- 
bacco. But the rule of abstinence is 
practically adhered to only in the case 
of wine; and Moslem indulgence even 
in that is far from being uncommon. 

Gambling. — The same passage in the 
Koran which forbids the use of wine, 
also forbids the practice of gambling ; 
and for the same reason, viz., the tend- 
ency of both to disturb the intellects, 
and to engender quarrels and disputes. 
The prohibition extended to all games 
of hazard and chance, including dice, 
cards, &c. A peculiar practice, bor- 
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rowed from the ancient Greeks, of di- 
vining by arrows, before^ntering on 
anj Important andertakin^-a joomey 
for instance— was also forbidden. The 
game of chess was permitted, as being 
ezdnsively a game of skill, although the 
Prophet is represented as disapproving 
of the figures or images of men and 
animals that had hitherto been used in 
plajing it. Hence the Sonnites con- 
fined themselves to the use of plain, 
uncarved pieces of wood or ivory. 

Incontinence, — By the Koran, forni- 
cation, in either sex, is declared pun- 
ishable with a hundred stripes. In the 
course of time, there was added to this 
punishment, in the case of women, ban- 
ishment for a year, and even imprison- 
ment for life. By the Sonna, or tra- 
ditional law, it was decreed that an 
adulteress should be stoned. But to 
convict a woman of adultery, the evi- 
dence of four individuals (males) was 
required ; and, if they failed to prove 
the charge, they were themselves liable 
to be punished with eighty stripes ; and 
their evidence was, in all future cases, 
to be set aside as untrustworthy. 

Personal Cleanliness, — ^The religious 
obligations enforcing this duty have al- 
ready been noticed under the head of 
*' prayer, and the preparatory washings 
and purifications." 

Evidence, ^-^ A rigid adherence to 
truth in bearing testimony is thus so- 
lemnly inculcat^ in the Koran : — *^ 
true believers, observe justice when you 
bear witness before God, although it be 
against yourselves, or your parents, or 
relations ; whether the party be rich or 
whether he be poor ; for God is more 
worthy than them both. Therefore, 
follow not your own lust in bearing 
testimony, so that ye swerve firom jus- 
tice. And whether ye wrest your evi- 
dence, or decline giving it, God is well 
acquainted with that which ye do," 
(ch. 4.) 

Contracts, — In reference to the faith- 
ful performance of contracts, the Koran 
says, — " true believers, perform your 
contracts,*' (cb« 5.) "K one of you 



trust the other, let him who is trusted 
return what he is trusted with, and fear 
God his Lord. And ccmceal not the tes- 
timony ; for he who concealeth it hath 
surely a wicked heart. God knoweth 
that which ye do,** (ch. 2.) When con- 
tracts are not of the nature of mere pa- 
role or verbal engagements, it was re- 
quired that they should be reduced to 
writing before witnesses, who should be 
either two men, or one man and two 
women : and, when a written contract 
could not conveniently be drawn up, it 
was ducted that pledges should be 
exacted for its fulfilment. Where the 
engagement is merely verbal, it cannot 
be enforced if a party denies, on his 
oath, his having ever entered into it 

Usury and Debt, — ^The spirit of the 
Mahometan law, on these points, is em- 
bodied in the following passages: — 
"Whatever ye shall give in usury to 
be an increase of men*s substance, shall 
not be increased by the blessing of 
God; but whatever ye shall give in 
alms, for God's sake, they shall receive 
a twofold reward.*' (Koran ch. 30.) 
<* true believers, fear God, and remit 
that which remaineth of usury, (viz., 
the interest due before usury was pro- 
hibited) ; but, if ye do it not, hearken 
unto war which is declared against you 
firom God and his apostle : yet, >if ye 
repent, ye shall have the capital of your 
money. Deal not unjustly with others, 
and ye shall not be dealt with unjustly. 
If there be any debtor under a difficulty 
of paying his debt, let his creditor wait 
till it be easy for hun to do it ; but if 
ye remit it as alms, it will be better for 
you, if ye knew it. And fear the day 
wherein ye shall return unto God : then 
shall every soul be paid what it hath 
gained, and they shall not be treated 
unjustly.'* (Koran ch. 2.) Then fol- 
low specific regulations regarding the 
forms to be observed in the recovery of 
difierent kinds of debts. 

Marriage and Divorce. — ^According 
to the Koran, (ch. 4.), a man may have 
as many as four wives or concubines, 
but not more. Should he not find it 
convenient to marry as many as four 
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Wives, he is recommended to restrict him- 
self to one — although he is permitted, 
if so inclined, to adopt as many concu- 
bines from among his female slaves as 
may be required to make up the pre- 
scribed maximum number. As to Ma- 
homet himself, he claimed the ex- 
dnsive privilege, which he said also 
belonged to the prophets before him, of 
having as many wives and concubines 
as he pleased ; and no one was allowed 
to marry such of them as he might be 
pleased to divorce during his lifetime, or 
who might be left widows at his death. 
The number of wives he actually mar- 
ried was seventeen, all of them widows, 
with the single exception of Ayesha, the 
daughter of his successor Abu Bekr. 

The prohibited degrees of affinity are 
specified in the following passage: — 
*^ Marry not women whom your fathers 
have had to wife. Ye are forbidden to 
many your mothers, and your daugh- 
ters, and your sisters, and your aunts, 
both on ytmr father's and your mother's 
side, and your brother's daughters, 
and your sister's daughters, and your 
mothers-in-law, and your foster-sisters, 
and your wive's mothers, and your 
daughters-in-law, and the wives of 
your sons, and you are also forbidden to 
take to wife two sisters. (Eor. ch. 4.) 

By the Mahometan law, a man was 
allowed to separate from his wife for 
very slender reasons : but the wife was 
not permitted to take that step except 
on such serious grounds as ill-treatment, 
want of proper maintenance, &c In the 
former case, she was allowed to retain 
her dowry ; in the latter, she was gen- 
erally made to forfeit it. A wife might 
be twice formally divorced by her hus- 
band, without any absolute necessity for 
a mutual separation, if, on farther con- 
sideration, le still hesitated about the 
expediency of that step : but if he di- 
vorced her a third time, he could not 
take her back again till she had been 
regularly married and divorced by a 
second husband. 

Inheritance.^In making a will, it 
was required to be attested by, at least, 
two witnesses, viho should be Mahome- 



tans, if possible, and of the same tribe 
as the testator. 

The spirit of the regulations prescribed 
by the Koran, on this subject, seems to 
be — ^that, in the disposal of property by 
will, the preference should be given first 
to a man's own children, and then to 
his nearest relations; and it is to be 
observed that those of his children which 
were bom of slaves whom he had re- 
gulariy adopted as concubines, were 
held to be equally legitimate with 
those which were bom of his legal wives 
— the stigma of illegitimacy attaching 
only to such as were the offspring of 
common women. 

The Mahometan law of inheritance 
may be deduced from the following 
passage in the Koran : — " Surely they 
who devour the possessions of orphans 
unjustly, shall swallow down nothing 
but fire into their bellies, and shall broU 
in raging flames. God hath thus com- 
manded you concerning your children. 
A male shall have as much as the share 
of two females ; but if they be females 
only, and above two in number, they 
shaJl have two-third parts of what the 
deceased shall leave ; and if there be 
but one she shall have the hidf. And 
the parents of the deceased shall have, 
each of them, a sixth part of what he 
shall leave ; but if he have no child 
and his parents be his heirs, then 
his mother shall have a third part. 
And if he leave brethren, his mother 
shall have a sixth part, after the legacies 
which he shall bequeath, and his debt 
be paid. Te know not whether your 
parents or your children be of greater 
use unto you. This is an ordinance 
from God, and God is knowing and 
wise. Moreover yon may dfdm half of 
what 'your wives shall leave, if they 
have no issue ; but if they have issue, 
then ye shall have the fourth part of 
what they shaU leave, after the legacies 
whidi they shall bequeath, and the debts 
be paid. They shall also have the 
fourth part of what ye shall leave, in 
case ye shall have no issue ; but if ye 
have issue, then they shall have the 
eighth part of what ye shall leave, after 
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the legades which ye shall bequeath 
and your debts be paid. And if a man 
or woman^s substance be inherited by a 
distant relation, and he or she have a 
brother or sister, each of them two shall 
have a sixth part of the estate : but if 
there be more than this number, they 
shall be equal sharers in a third part 
after payment of the legacies which 
shall be bequeathed, and the debts, 
without prejudice to the heirs. This is 
an ordinance of God ; and God is know- 
ing and gracious. These are the sta- 
tutes of God." (Kor, ch. iv.) 

The distinction recognized among 
ourselves between civil and criminjj 
injui-ies — as implying, in the former 
case, a violation of the rights of indivi- 
duals, and, in the latter, of those of the 
community at large — appears, also, to 
be indicated in the following passage 
of the Koran : — " he who slayeth a 
soul, without having slain a soul, (t. e,, 
he who shall slay a man without hav- 
ing suffered violence from him) shall be 
as if he had slain all mankind. ' ' ( Eor. 
chap. V.) 

Theft, — ^The punishment for theft, 
as orginally decreed by the Prophet, is 
as follows : — " If a man or a woman 
steal, cut off their hands in retribution 
for that which they have committed ; 
this is an exemplary punishment ap- 
pointed by God, and God is mighty and 
wise." (Kor. ch. v.) But accordmg 
to the Sonna, *' this punishment is not 
to be inflicted, unless the value of the 
thing stolen amount to four dinars, or 
about forty shillings. For the first of- 
fence, the criminal is to lose his right 
hand, which is to be cut off at the 
wrist; for the second offence, his left 
foot, at the ankle; for the third, his 
left hand ; for the fourth, his right 
foot ; and, if he continue to offend, he 
shall be scourged at the discretion of 
the judge." At the present day, how- 
ever, the usual punishment for theft is 
the bastinado. 

Personal Assault. — In cases of as- 
sault the application of the kx talionii 
seems to have been auihoriaod by the 



Koran : — ** We have commanded them 
that they should give life for life, and 
eye for eye, and nose for nose, and ear 
for ear, and tooth for tooth ; and that 
wounds should also be punished by re- 
taliation." (Kor. ch. V.) But the in- 
terpretation, subsequently adopted, of 
this law is — that the punishment should 
be, as nearly as possible, equivalent to 
the magnitude of the offence. Follow- 
ing out this principle, a fine is generally 
exacted from the offender, which is paid 
over to the party injured : and in cases 
where a mere pecuniary compensation 
is deemed unsuitable, the bastinado is 
resorted to. 

Infanticide. — ^The Mahometan law 
humanely abolished a practice which 
was very common among the pagan 
Arabs — that of destroying the lives of 
theur female children. The birth of a 
daughter was often regarded by them 
as a great misfortune — not only on ac- 
count of the difficulty of providing for 
her maintenance, but also on account 
of the risks to which female honour was 
exposed in these rude and turbulent 
times. It is said that when a daughter 
was bom to an Arab, " if he intended to 
bring her up, he sent her clothed in a 
garment of wool or hair, to keep camels 
or sheep in the desert ; but if he de- 
signed her to be put to death, he let her 
live till she became six years old, and 
then said to her mother, " Perfume her 
and adorn her, that I may carry her to 
her mothers,** which, being done the 
father led her to a wide pit dug for that 
purpose, and having bid her look down 
into it, pushed her in headlong, as 
he stood behind her, and then, filling 
up the pit, levelled it with the rest of 
the ground. But others say that when 
a woman was ready to fall in labour, 
they dug a pit, on the brink whereof 
she was to be delivered ; and if the 
child happened to be a daughter, they 
threw it into the pit ; but, if a son, 
they saved it alive" (Sale's Prel. 
Disc.) This inhuman practice Maho- 
met forbade and denounced in such 
terms as the following : — " Kill not 
yow children for fear of being brought 
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to want ; we will provide for them and 
for joa — verily, the killing them is a 
great sin." (Kor. ch. 17.) "When 
2ie sun shall be folded np, and when 
the stars shall fall, when the mountains 
shall be made to pass away, when the 
seas shall boil, and when the souls shall 
be joined again to their bodies; and 
when the girl who hath been buried 
alive shall be asked for what crime she 
was pat to death ; and when the books 
shall be laid open, and when the heaven 
shall be removed, and when hell shall 
bum fiercely, and when Paradise shall 
be brought near, every soul shall know 
what it hath wrought.'* (Koran ch. 
81.) 

Murder and Manslaughter. — The 
^iritnal retribution promulgated in the 
Koran against the crime of murder 
amongst Moslems is sufficiently awful : 
*^ Whoso killeth a believer designedly, 
his reward shall be hell; he shall re- 
main there for ever ; and God shall be 
angry with him, and shall curse him, 
and shall prepare for him a great pun- 
ishment.'* (Koran ch. 4.) But the 
temporal retribution is not proportion- 
ately heavy, the punishment of death 
being commutable by a fine paid to the 
relations of the murdered man, and the 
ransom of a Moslem captive. ** true 
believers, the law of retaliation is or- 
dained you for the slain : the free shall 
die for the firee, and the servant for a 
servant, and a woman for a woman ; 
but he whom his brother shall forgive, 
may be prosecuted (t. e, by his rela- 
tions), and obliged to make satisfaction, 
according to what is just, and a fine 
shall be set on him with humanity." 
(Koran ch. 2.) This last enactment is 
said to have been adopted in order to 
discourage the practice of wholesale re- 
venge by which the relations or tribe of 
a murdered man were too often accus- 
tomed to take satisfaction on the whole 
fiimily and tribe of the murderer. 

The punishment of manslaughter 
was, in proportion to the offence, more 
severe: — ^^It is not lawful for a be- 



liever to kill a believer, unless it happen 
by mistake; and whoso killeth a be- 
liever by mistake, the penalty shall be 
the freeing of a believer from slavery, 
and a fine to be paid to the family of 
the deceased, unless they remit it as 
alms : and if the person be of a people 
at enmity with you, and be a true be- 
liever, the penalty shall be the freeing 
of a believer ; but if he be of a people 
in confederacy with yon, a fine to be 
paid to his family, and the freeing of a 
believer. And he who findeth not 
wherewith to do this, shall fast two 
months consecutively as a penance en- 
joined from God ; and God is knowing 
and wise." (Koran ch. 4.) 

In addition to the preceding examples 
of the laws — moral, civil, and criminal 
— enjoined in the Koran, we might 
notice the obligation laid on all true 
believers to be ever ready to fight in 
defence of the faith. The sword has 
been styled by Mahometan authorities 
"the key of heaven and hell" — those 
who die fighting in the good cause being 
ranked as martyrs, and entitled to im- 
mediate admission into Paradise, while 
the recreant are doomed to everlasting 
punishment in hell. The spirit in whi<£ 
the prophet originally mtended " holy 
wars*' to be undertaken, may be seen 
in such passages as the following: — 
'* Fight for the religion of (jod against 
those who fight against you ; but trans- 
gress not by attaddng them first, for 
€rod loveth not the transgressors (ag- 
gressors). And kill them wherever ye 
find them, and turn them out of that 
whereof they have dispossessed yon ; for 
temptation to idolatry is more grievous 
than slaughter: yet fight not against 
them in the holy temple, until they 
attack yon therein ; but if they should 
attack you, slay them there. This shall 
be the reward of infidels.*' (Koran 
ch. 2.) '* Whosoever fighteth for the 
religion of Grod, whether he be slain or 
victorious, we will surely give him a 
great reward.** (Koran ch. 4.) 
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MAHOMETAN SECTS. 

We have already indicated the divi- 
sion of the Mahometan sects into the 
two great branches of the Sonnites and 
the Shi-ites, — ^the orthodox and the 
heterodox; tiie former being Mowers 
of the first foor Khalifs, Mahomet, 
Abu Bekr, Omar, and Othman; and 
the latter of Ali, son-in-law of Maho- 
met, and, according to them, his only 
legitimate successor. The different sects 
of the Sonnite, or orthodox branch — 
foar in number — are agreed as to 
the doctrinal part of Mahometanism, 
but differ as to matters of practice; 
while the heterodox sects, which are 
much more numerous, are considered as 
entertaining heretical opinions on the 
iimdamentd points of faith. 

The Sonnites.— EiaiSk Ibn Thkbit, 
who appeared within the first century 
of the Mahometan era, was the founder 
of the first of these sects, hence termed 
HaniJUes, In the interpretation of the 
law, he professed to be guided by his 
own judgment ; and, on this account, 
his adherents were styled '^ the followers 
of reason,'* to distinguish them fix)m the 
other three Sonnite sects, who were 
^ followers of tradition.' ' The Turks are 
almost universally followers of Hdnifa, 
or the Great Doctor, as they call him ; 
and, of all the four Sonnite sects, the 
Hanifites are by far the most numerous 
throughout Mahometan countries. — ^The 
second orthodox sect, the Malikites, 
or MdWciSy take their name from Imdm 
Malik Ibn Anas, who was contemporary 
with Hdnifa. He distinguished himsdif 
by diligently collecting and compiling 
the existing traditions regarding the 
maxims and precepts of the ]^phet. His 
foDowers are most numerous in Afidca. 
— ^Mohammed Ibn Idris Al Shdfi'i, 
the founder of the thurd sect called 
ShqfiUes^ was bom on the day of Hd- 
nifa's death. His learning was such 
that £bn Hanbal used to say of him, 
that " he was as the sun to the world, 
and health to tiie body.*' He is said to 
have been the first who discoursed on 
the principles of jurisprudence, but he 



professed himself a great enemy to the 
scholastic theology which had then b»- 
gun to prevail among his countrymen. 
The STiajfates were fonnerly very nume- 
rous in the north-east of Persia, but are 
now confined chiefly to Arabia. — The 
Hanbalites, or fourth Sonnite Sect, were 
named after the fourth Im^, Ahmed 
Ibn Hanbal, who was a contemporary 
of the preceding. He is said to have 
been so well versed in the traditions of 
Mahomet, that be could repeat no fewer 
than a million of them ; and such W9S 
the influence and authority he had ac- 
quired, that, on the day of his death, 
no fewer than 20,000 Infidels, Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Magians, are repre- 
sented as having embraced the Midio- 
metan faith. His followers are chiefly 
to be found in Arabia. 

The Shi'ites, and other Heterodox 
Sects, — ^The first great schism arose 
after the death of Othman, when the 
partisans of Ali seceded fix)m the great 
body of believers, and formed a distinct 
sect, which thenr opponents designated 
by the name of Shi-tih, The original 
ground of dissent was a difference of 
opmion as to the succession of the 
Imams, or who should be regarded as 
the rightful successors of the Prophet. 
This was a contest about a matter of 
mere personal ambition: but, in the 
course of time, when the settled state of 
political affauiB afforded leisure for gn^ 
pling vrith the subtleties of meti^hysics 
and scholastic theology, the divergence 
of opinion on such subjects gave rise 
to an endless multiplicity of sectarian 
divisions. Of the Shi-ite sect alone, 
there are no fewer than five prinoipal 
divisions, each of which is subdivided 
into a multitude of inferior sects ; thus 
more than fulfilling the prediction of Ma- 
homet, that " his people should be divided 
into seventy-three divisions." The pohits 
disputed among some of the other hete- 
rodox sects were such as— ^' the nature 
and attributes of God,'* ^^ the absolute- 
ness of predestmation," *'the destiny of 
the human soul," &c. &o. 
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THE PAESEE RELIGION, or ZOROASTRIANISM : 



ZOBOASTBB. 

AccoBDiNO to the ZerdushtnAmeli,* 
Zoroaster, or Zerdosht, was bom in the 
middle of the sixth century before the 
Christian era. He was a descendant 
of the renowned Persian monarch Feri- 
doon. Hb father^s name was Purshasp ; 
his mother's, Daghdd. Daring her 
pregnancy, his mother had certain 
dreams, which were interpreted by the 
wise men as presaging the high desti- 
nies of her son. In his earlier years, 
he encountered and defeated the evil 
designs of tlie magicians, who were 
bent on his destruction. On one of 
these occasions, his followers — to show 
that he was proof against all the wicked 
arts of his enemies — threw him into a 
blazing 6re of wood, naphtha, and 
brimstone ; in the midst of which, in-< 
stead of suffering any injury, he calmly 
fell asleep. Among other miraculous 
indications of his divine mission, he was 
visited by the Archangel Bahman, who 
carried him to heaven, and introduced 
him to the immediate presence of God 
and his angels. There he is described 
as entering into communion with God, 
who reve^ to him the mysteries of the 
unseen world, and indicates as follows, 
that symbol of his gloiy (viz. Fire), 
under which he would be most accept- 
ably worshipped : — " Whatsoever is 
bright and full of light," says the Di- 
vine Being, *^ let them know that this is 
the brightness of my glory.** " Nothing 
in the worid is better than fight, bo£ 
among small and great.*' ** Of light we 
created the angels and paradise ; after- 
wards hell was formed from darkness.*' 
* Ulstory of Zoroaster. 



The Deity is farther represented as en- 
trusting him with the Zand-Avastd, 
(Zand-Word), and as commissioning 
him to make known its doctrines and 
precepts to the powerful Shah Gustasp, 
(Darius Hystaspes), through whose 
agency it should be proclaimed to the 
world as a standard of £uth and prac- 
tice. 

Zoroaster, accordingly, directed his 
st^ towards the court of that monarch, 
in the city of Balk,* where he meets with 
a distinguished reception, and is in- 
vited to prove his diivine mission as a 
prophet He astonishes the whole 
court, and the assembled sages, by his 
wisdom and learning ; and proceeds to 
disclose to the King the contents of the 
Avastd and the 2^d, and to urge its 
precepts and doctrines on his accept- 
ance. This he did with such effect 
that the Shah promised to weigh care- 
fully in his mind all that he had heard. 
But here, again, he was &ted to en- 
counter the hostility of his old adver- 
saries the magicians, who, by their 
wicked arts, succeeded in tummg the 
heart of the King against him, and 
getting him ordered into confinement. 
In no long time, however, an opportu- 
nity was afforded him of disoconfiting 
his opponents, and regaining his influ- 
ence over Gushtasp, by the performance 
of the most famous of all his mirades. 
One morning, to the astonishment of 
the whole city, it was found that, 
during the night, the 1^ of the King's 
favourite black horse had disappeared 
ficom his body ; and the wise menbdng 
unable to make anything of the phe- 
* Tbe aoAien& ^^K^aftsk. 
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nomenon, either in the way of acoonnt- 
ing for it or of soggesting a remedy, 
recourse was had to Zoroaster, who 
at once offered to restore the legs of the 
animal on the four following condi- 
tions: — 1st, That his divine mission 
should be acknowledged, and the re- 
ligion he proclaimed should be accepted 
and practised; 2d, That the heroic 
Aspandiar, the son of Gushtasp, should 
fight for that religion, and in defenoe 
of the prophet ; dd. That he should be 
allowed access to the Queen and her 
daughters to convert them to the true 
fiEuth; and, 4th, That the keeper of the 
King's gate should be compelled to dis- 
close the names of those who had de- 
nounced him to the King. No sooner 
did the King agree to the first condi- 
tion than, at a touch, the right fore-leg 
started out ; on his complying with the 
second, the right hind-leg immediately 
appeared ; and on his complying with 
the third and fourth conditions, the 
other two legs successively sprang 
forth; and it is added that, on the 
completion of the miracle, the wise 
men who had plotted against him 
*^ were ordered to be carried forth and 
impaled alive." The Shah now de- 
clared his conviction that Zoroaster was 
truly a prophet sent down firom heaven ; 
and, among other requests, begged that 
he would allow him a glimpse of his 
destmed place in paradise. Straight- 
way, Bahman and other arch angels 
make their appearance, mounted on fiery 
> steeds ; and the Shah is so terrified at 
the sight, that ^^fix)m dread, he fell 
down from his throne." On his aris- 
ing, the prophet administers to him a 
draught, by which he is thrown into a 
deep sleep, during which paradise and 
all its glories are revealed to him. On 
awakening, he is represented as giving 
some peifumes to Jamasp, on which 
he immediately ^^ becomes endowed 
with all knowledge ;" and to Aspandiar 
he gives a pomegranate seed, by which 
his body becomes '^ as invulnerable as 
a stone.*' Gushtasp now sends for 
Zoroaster, and desires him to read to 
liim the whole of t\ie Zaad-k^s&tA. At 



the rehearsal, the Divs (or demons) are 
put to flight, and conceal themselves 
beneath the earth. The supremacy of the 
prophet is established; Atishgahs, or 
fire temples, are ordered to be every- 
where erected; and Mobeds appointed 
to guard the sacred element. 

ZOROASTRIAN THEOGONT ASD 
COfiMOGONT. 

The Supreme Divinity. — In the 
mind of the Zoroastrian, the Supreme 
Being, when contemplated at all, is 
darkly seen in the form of an abstrac- 
tion, embracing only one of the attri- 
butes of the Infinite, viz., his Eternity. 
The Being by whom this attribute is 
personified is termed Zarvdna Akarana, 
t.c., " Time without bounds'* — ^the un- 
created All in All. No more than a few 
obscure allusions to his nature or func- 
tions are to be found in the sacred 
writings of Zoroaster : and it is only in 
the expansion of these by men of learn- 
ing that we discover a tendency to re- 
gwl the ideal of Zarvdna as that of a 
being commensurate with Infinite Space, 
as well as with Infinite Time ; as self- 
existent and self-acting; as identical 
with Fate or Destiny ; and as the great 
Lord of the Universe. He is described 
m the Vandidad* as wholly ** absorbed 
'in his own excellence ; " and his essen- 
tial glory being deemed beyond the grasp 
of human conceptions, he is seldom 
directly addressed as an object of ador- 
adon.f 

Duality of Divine Agencies. — ^Fiom 
Zarvan,^ — or, passing fix>m the ooncrete 
to the abstract— out of the womb of 
" Eternity," proceeded the two derivative 
and subordinate divinities Hormuzd and 
Ahriman. The former, dwelling in the 
midst of" boundless light," is the creator 
and upholder of all that is good in the 
creation; while the latter, dwelling in 
the midst of* boundless darkness," is the 
author and promoter of all that is e^ 

* An alleged dialogue between Hormiud and 
Zoraster contained in the Zand-AviutiL 

t See the work on " The Parai Bellgion,** p. 
106, by that eminent scholar and miaaioBaiT, 
Dr. Wilson, of Bombay. 
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To Hormozd, as embodying the per- 
fections of the Supreme Being, divine 
homage is directly paid and his benign 
influences are invoked ; while Ahriman, 
on the other hand, and all his evil 
agencies, are most fervently deprecated 
by the worshipper. 

The Creation. — According to the 
Bundesh^,* an authoritative exposition 
of the Vandidad, the duration of the 
world is limited to twelve thousand 
years— one thousand for each of the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac: and this 
period is further subdivided into four 
periods of three thousand years respect- 
ively—each of which is signalized by 
certain remarkable events. 

During the first period^ the work of 
creation is associated with the upper 
regions, where Hormuzd— eliminating 
the products of the Good Principle, in 
the midst of the Primeval Light — is re- 
presented as being occupied in the crea- 
tion of heaven and its inhabitants. 
TVhile so engaged, Ahriman — the Spirit 
of Evil — arobe, intent oMy on destroy- 
ing the fair creation thus springing up 
jider the iiand of Hormuzd : but no 
ooner did he approach the boundless 
light than, dazzled by its splendour, he 
incontinently fled back to his abode of 
darkness, and betook himself to the 
creation of 99,900 male and female 
demons (Divs or Dews, and Darujes) 
to serve him as the ministers of evil. 
Hormuzd, penetrating his designs, pro- 
posed to his antagonist terms of peace 
and alliance; but these having been 
rejected; he proceeded to repeat the 
mystic Word (Hundvar) twenty-one 
times over, by which Ahriman was re- 
duced to a state of impuissance for the 
succeeding 3,000 years. 

During this second period^ the Good 
Prindple continued to triumph, and 
Hormuzd succeeded in creating the 
Amshaspands and Izads (Archangels 
and Angels) to preside over the diflerent 
departments of his creation. Ahriman, 
at the same time, created as many 
Arch-demons to superintend the agen- 
cies of evil, and to maintam a perpetual 
• Or Bnadebiah. 



conflict with those of Hormuzd. The 
seven Amshaspands (including Hor- 
muzd himself) are Bahman, Ardebehisht, 
Shahravar, Sapandormad, Ehurddd, 
and Amard^d. The names of the arch- 
demons are Akuman, Andar, Sdval, 
Nikdid, Tdrik, and Jdrik. Izads, or 
Angels were, at the same time, appointed 
by Hormuzd to preside over every ob- 
ject in earth and heaven. Khurshid 
Izad, for example, was placed over the 
sun; Mohor, over the moon; Ardeb- 
ehisht over fire; Awa, over water; 
Gowad, over air ; Amardad, over trees ; 
I Aspandarmad, over the soil ; Bahman, 
over cattle, &c. At this period, like- 
wise, Hormuzd created the Farohars^ 
which are variously described as the 
prototypes of spirits destined to become 
the souls of men, and as the angels and 
unembodied spirits of all sentient and 
intelligent beings in heaven and earth. 
The visible part of the creation, also— 
at least, all of it that was fair and 
good — came from the hand of Hormuzd 
at this period: the sky, the heavenly 
bodies, water, earth, trees, and ani- 
mals. 

During the third period, which is now 
current, a struggle for the mastery is 
perseveringly maintained between the 
two antagonistic powers of Good and 
Evil. Ahriman, regarding with an evil 
eye the peace and harmony that had 
hitherto prevailed, invaded, with his 
hosts, the fair creation of Hormuzd — 
corrupting and destroying everything in 
it that was beautiful and good. Among 
their first successful attempts was the 
destruction of the Primeval Bull, and of 
E^omars, the first famous king. The 
elements were polluted by them. Dark- 
ness was associated with lighf, winter 
with summer, and smoke with fire. 
Kharfesters, in the shape of noxious 
animals — such as lice, ants, toads, ser- 
pents, and scorpions, — were introduced ; 
vegetable and animal life was doomed 
to blight and disease : moral evil began 
to prevail, and man, seduced from his 
allegiance to Hormuzd, was brought 
under the yoke of the Divs; so that 
discord, vice, and misery became eveic^ 
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where predominant. It required Hor- 
mozd to put forth all his powers to 
counteract the effects of such a hideous 
train of mischiefs. 

During the fourth and last period, 
Ahriman, after many victorions strug- 
gles, wiU reign triumphant. Towards 
its dose, men will abandon the eating 
of animal food ; and will, at last, oease 
to eat even fruits, or to drinlc milk. 
Water will be thdr only nourishment ; 
yet, though they have ceased to eat, 
they will not die. 

The resurrection will then follow — 
first, of Kaiomars ; then of Meshah and 
Meshaneh, the first parents of mankind ; 
and afterwards of all other human be- 
ings. The righteous will be immedi- 
ately rewarded with the enjoyment of 
perfect happiness: whilethe widLed,after 
undergomg three days' purgation in the 
molten metals of heU, will l^ thoroughly 
purified, and raised to a fitness for the 
enjoyment of that better life and reno- 
vated universe which are to succeed the 
present. 

ZOROASTBIAN WOBSHIP. 

The creed of the Zoroastrians may be 
considered as a species of Polytheism, 
if not Pantheism ; for, although they 
do not worship idols, they dirost their 
homage to almost every ^d of agency 
and existence, spuitwd and material, 
whether in heaven or earth. They 
regard with a h(dy awe, if they do not 
directly worship, the abstraction termed 
Zarvana Akharana, or ^^ Time-tm'^ti/- 
bounds.'' They worship the five Gehs, 
or divisions of ^^ Time-trttA-bounds ;^* 
they worship the Farohars, or unem- 
bodied spirits of all sentient and intdli- 
gent beings ; the seven Archangels (or 
Amshaspands), including Hormnzd 
himself ; the whole host of angels (or 
Isads). They worship the sun, moon, 
and stars — ^particularly the star called 
Tashtar, or Suius — and all other 
heavenly bodies ; the elements of fire, 
earth, water, air, and ether;* the 
mountams and valleys; the oceans, 

* This element they are nnderetood to have 
terroired fhnn the Hindoos. 



lakes, and streams ; the trees and 
pbmts, particularly the favourite fTc^,* 
and its juice, perahom ; every kind of 
animal, but more especially the sacred 
white bull, and the dog — ^' the intel- 
ligent and brave companion of man, 
and his protector against the assaults 
of devils." Among an endless variety 
of objects of worship or invocation are 
the bridge Chinavad, by whioh the 
mansi<ms of the angels are reached by 
the souls of the departed ; the mystic 
word *^ Hundvar/* by the repetition of 
which Hormnzd overcame Ahriman; 
and, finally, Zerdusht himself, ak)ng 
with the law which was imparted to 
him, and the holy Dustoors by whom it 
is expounded. 

Among these objects of worship, the 
elements are regarded with peculiar 
veneration, as forming the oonstitnait 
parts of all created things. Fire is 
called " the Son of God," (t. e. of Hor- 
mnzd), and earth, water, and air, his 
** Daughters ;" and everything is scru- 
pulously avoided which would be re- 
garded as a desecration of these sacred 
elements. A true Zoroastrian would 
never think of brmging the defilement 
of his breath in contact with the flame 
of a candle or lamp, by blowing it out. 
His practice is either to cut off the 
wick below the flame, or to wave it to 
and firo till it become extinguished. It 
is with the same view of preventing de- 
filement that the priest, when sitting 
before the sacred fire on the altar, 
covers his mouth and nostrils with 
a small square piece of white doth, 
called *Uhe padin;" and so fiir is 
this scrupulosity carried, that when 
a house has taken fire, an orthodox 
Parsee will endeavonr to smother it vnth 
dust or rubbish, rather than throw 
water upon it. The extent to which 
water is defiled by a dead body is gra- 
duated as follows: — ^In the case ci a 
tank, its whole contents are poUoted, 
and rendered useless ; snow, on which 
a dead body has lain, is defiled ibr 
three paces in all directions ; and in a 

* A species of sbrab resembling the tama- 
T\aVL, «xi<i b«lLeTed to conlier immortality. 
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river, the defilement exteniU to nine 
paces in the direction of the stream, six 
in the opposite direction, and three 
downwards. The earth is also carefolly 
grnarded from pollution. It is held to be 
be defiled, for instance, by the bodies 
of men or dogs being buried in it ; and 
hence the burial places of the Parsees 
are constructed in ibe form oi round 
towers (or dakhmas), in which the dead 
bodies are placed at a due height finom 
the surface of the ground, and are left 
to be devoured by vultures and other 
birds of prey. lAiese dakhmas, or 
*^ towers of silence,** as they are called, 
are directed to be placed at least ^Hhirty 
paces distant from fire, thirty firom 
water, thirty from the bearer of the 
barsam, and three firom pure men.*' 
Holes and pits in the earth are also 
considered as a desecration of this de- 
ment, as they are believed to afibrd 
fiicilities for devils to come up out of 
hcdl and get back again — after running 
about on the earth, domg all the mis* 
chief they are able. 

FIBE-WOBSHIP. 

It is the adoration which they more 
especially ofier to the element of Fire 
which has given rise to the name of 
Fire-worshi^)ers, by which the Guebres 
(Gabrs) of Persia and the Parsees of 
India have been distinguished. Fire, 
as the pure and radiant source of light, 
heat, and vitality, is regarded by them 
as Uie most perfect symbol of the Divi- 
nity. £dai Dam, a high Zoroastrian 
anftiority, writes as follows: — "We, 
Zoroastrians, reckon Fire and the Moon, 
and other glorious objects filled with 
splendour and light, as Kihla^ or cen- 
tres of worship," t.e., as objects towards 
which the eye and the thoughts of the 
worshipper are to be tum^. "The 
most High God has declared that they 
are his glory. On this account it is fit 
that sudi glorious objects (as the Sun 
and Fire) should be considered a Kibla*^* 
" And it ought to be known, that over 
every object in earth or in the heavenly 
worlds created by God, there is a glori- 
ous angel appointed to preside and exer- 



cise superintendence. For example, 
Khurshid Izad is over the Sun ; Ifohor 
Izad over the Moon," &c "Where- 
fore, when reciting the Zand-Avasta, 
they (Zoroastrians) praise these objects 
of the universe, it ought to be certiunly 
known that they praise the angels who 
preside over them." 

The Fire-temples (or Atishgahs) are 
generally surmounted by a dome, be- 
neath the centre of which the sacred fire 
is placed in the Atishdan, or brazier. 
None but the priests are allowed to go 
near it, although the devotee is per- 
mitted to look on it through a grated 
door. The fire is fed with fresh fuel at 
five stated times daily; and the priests, 
who are in constant attendance for that 
purpose, night and day, accompany the 
performance of this duty with certain 
prayers, which they repeat with their 
faces turned in the direction of the sun. 
Gonnected with the temple is the Izesh- 
Khand), or house of prayer, where 
hymns and lessons fix>m theYendidad 
are chanted. 

There are two kinds of sacred fire, 
the Atish Behram and the Atish Adiran. 
The former is said to be composed of 
1001 different kmds of elemental fire, 
and is to be found only in six temples, 
one of which is at Udhawa, another at 
Nausiiri, two in Bombay, and two in 
Surat. According to Paisee anthority, 
this sacred flame has been continuously 
kept alive for many centuries. 

Of the Athom^ or Priests, there are 
three different orders, 1st, the Dustoors 
(Dasturs), or expounders of the law ; 
2d, the Mobeds, or offi<aating priests ; 
and 3d, the Herbeds, whose duty is 
to preserve the sacred fire, and to 
perform certain menial offices in the 
temple. 

BEUGIOUS OBSERVANCES. 

On rittng, the devout Bihdin — i.e.y 
one who has been initiated and con- 
firmed in the fiiith— repeats a number 
of invocations to Hormuzd, and impre- 
cations on Ahriman, accompanied by 4 
varie^ of ceremonies on patting on 
the Sadra^ or saoied vestf and the 
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KusH, or sacred ciiicttire. The latter 
is composed of seventy-two woollen 
threads, and, along with the Sadra^ is 
held to possess the virtne of warding off 
the assaults of Ahriman. Among other 
religions observances, hymns are chanted 
to the rising snn, which are also re- 
peated in the afternoon and at sunset.* 
The moon is particularly addressed three 
times in the course of the month, viz., 
at new moon, at fiill moon, and when 
it is on the wane. Fire and water are 
addressed as objects of devotion at any 
time, but more especially on the days 
held sacred to their respective genii; 
and prayers are muttered not oi3y on 
such occasions as taking meals, but on 
the performance of almost every act of 
daily life — even of such trivial acts as 
paring the nails, cutting the hair, or 
lighting a lamp. On going to bed, the 
Bihdin turns himself towaids a fire, a 
light, the moon, or in the direction of 
the setting sun ; and to ward off de- 
mons, one or other of the followmg 
things is usually kept about a house, 
viz., a lute, a hen, a sheep, a dog, a 
cock, or a drum. 

From these examples it will be rea- 
dily inferred that the religious obser- 
vances on such important occasions as 
marriages, funerals, births, and on en- 
tering the different stages of life, are 
both numerous and elaborate. On the 
occasion, for instance, of the investiture 
with the kustiy or sacred cincture, at 
seven years of age, there are no fewer 
than thirty different purifications. The 
first of these consists of an ablution 
with cow's urine, a supply of which is 
always kept on hand by the priests for 
such purposes. This is followed by a 
draught of the same consecrated li- 
quid, and repeated affusions of it over 
the body; then, frictions with dry 
earth ; and, lastly, a series of ablutions 
with consecrated water, each ceremony 

* Few things strike a stranger more, on his 
first arrival at Bombay, than the picturesque 
cnnms of white-rohed Farsees to he seen scat- 
tered about the esplanade and the ramparts, 
muttering their orisons at sunrise ; or, extended 
in long flies on the seashore, at theur eyening 
devotions, as the sun is sinking towards the 
mttan horizon. 



being accompanied by the chanting of 
various hymns and prayers. 

FESTIVALS. 

The principal festivals are, 1st, The 
Nauroz (Nowroze) which is held on 
the commencement of the year, at the 
vernal equinox. It continues for six 
days, on the last of which, the Creation 
by Hormuzd, the birth of the first pa- 
rents of mankind, and the Resurrection, 
which is to take place on that day, are 
celebrated amidst the greatest solemni- 
ties. 2d, The Gat-has^ held on the last 
ten days of the year, on which the Fa- 
rohars, or spirits of the departed, are 
believed to come on a visit to the friends 
they have left behind, who gaily deco- 
rate th'eir houses for the occasion, and 
do everything they can to give them a 
fiiendly reception. 3d, The festival hdd 
on the fifth day of the last month of the 
year, when the Mobeds consecrate 
amulets, which are purchased by the 
people to charm away the demons. A 
great slaughter of the brood of noxious 
animals introduced by Ahriman takes 
place on this occasion. 

MOBAL KSJ> REUOIOUS DUTIBS. 

The Zoroastrians do not possess any 
well digested system of moral and reli- 
gious duties ; but, from passages scat- 
tered throughout their sacred writings, 
and, more especiaUy their Patets, or 
penitential prayers, it may be deduced 
that the paramount duty inculcated on 
them is that of love and obedience — ^first, 
to Hormuzd, as the omnipotent Creator 
and beneficent Governor of the universe ; 
and secondly, to the rulers, spiri- 
tual and temporal, which, through 
his angels, he has appointed over them. 
When the kusti is assumed, it is directed 
that a Dustoor, or spiritual guide, be 
chosen, *'to whom greater deference 
must be ptud than to a parent ; and the 
child, says the law, who thrice refuses 
to obey his parent, is deserving of 
death.'* A similar obedience is enjoined 
to the chief of each province, city, or lo- 
cality, appointed by Bahman, the second 
Amshaspand, or goardian angel of peace. 
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The same fondamental principle of 
Dnalism which obtains in their theo- 
logy, win be found to run throogfa the 
whole of their moral system. The ideas 
aimed at, rather than practically enter- 
tained, by some of the more enlightened 
professosB of the Zoroastrian fiiith, may 
be seen in the following extract from 
the work on " The Parsi Religion,** by 
Dr. Wilson. The learned priest and 
Moonshee, Dosabhai Sorabji,* replying 
to the Doctor, says : — " What is written 
in the Yandidad abont Hormuzd and 
Ahriman, and Light and Darkness, is 
a parable of onr prophet Zartusht 

. . . The explanation of the mat- 
ter is this. The description is of the 
good qualities and evil qualities which 
are in a man ; and which, in Arabic, 
are called fazUat and razUaty and in 
English virtue and vice, Hormuzd and 
Light are good works; and Ahriman 
and Darkness are evil works : as what 
18 good is Hormuzd, and what is bad 
is Ahriman. Liberality is light, and 
Stinginess darkness ; the restraining of 
Anger is Hormuzd, and indulging it is 
Ahnman. So, in like manner, may 
other good and evil qualities be spoken 
of. The explanation of what is written 
in the Yandidad about Ahriman run- 
ning forth with the other Dews (de- 
mons) is, that to each side of a good 
qualitjr there is an evil quality attached.** 
He then goes on to show, that on one 
side of the golden mean, humility be- 
comes meanness— on the other, pride : 
that an excess of liberality becomes 
extravagance; a defect, stinginess — 
and so forth. 

Some of the specific duties more par- 
ticularly dwelt upon in the Zand-Avastk 
are sudi as the following: — personal 
purity; a rigid abstinence from all illicit 
sexual intercourse; early matrimonial 
engagements; humility, mildness and 
beneficence ; mutual forgiveness of in- 
juries ; almsgiving ; ffood faith between 
man and man, and vdue remuneration 
of the services of the husbandman, the 
physician, and the priest; refiraining 

* Usaally spefled and pronoimced Donblu^ 
Soratijee. 



firom the praotioes of nsniy , forestalling, 
&C. Salvation is made to depend on 
the observance of the precepts of the 
kw, repentance, penance, the interces- 
sion of friends, and the due performance 
of religious rites and ceremonies. In 
their whole moral conduct, they are 
caUed upon to imitate Hormuzd in his 
purity, justice, and beneficence ; to co- 
operate with him in his exalted fimction 
of promoting good and combating evil ; 
and, thereby, contribute to restoi^ the 
lost peace and harmony of the universe* 

THE FABSEES. 

The Parsees of Western India are the 
descendants of those Zoroastrian refugees 
who, on the invasion of Persia (Ir^), 
by the Mussulman Khalife, about a.i>. 
651, fled from the persecutions to which 
they were subjected on account of their 
religion. A renmant of the followers 
of Zoroaster (the Guebres, Ghebers, or 
Gabrs), is still to be found at Yazd and 
Rinnan, in Persia, although they do 
not now amount to more than about a 
tenth part of the number of Parsees to 
be found in the Western provinces of 
India. 

It would appear that after sojourning 
for about a hundred years in theEohis- 
tan (or mountain country), in which 
they had taken refuge, the Parsees 
emigrated successively to Ormuz (Hor- 
muz), on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf; to the island of Din, on the 
south-west of Gujerat ; and to Sanjan, 
at the southern extremity of the same 
province. From the latter place, where 
they remuned for three hundred years, 
they appear to have sent branch colo- 
nies to Nausdri, Baroach, Eambay, 
Bankaneer, and other towns in the 
neighbourhood, till, on the establish- 
ment of the European Victories, abont 
the middle of the sixteenth century, we 
find them settling in large numbers in 
the great and flourishing city of Surat ; 
and latterly, within the last century, 
in still larger numbers, at the Presi- 
dency of Bombay. 

Notwithstanding thefr religions, pe- 
culiarities, and thai esprit de corj^t 
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which makes them feel it a point of 
honour to adhere to their ancient faith 
and Qflages, the Parsees evince a greater 
readiness than any other caste, to adopt 
European ideas and habits ; and a more 
spirited, enterprising, intelligent, and 
iiidnstrioas race of men is not to be 
found in the East Many of them have 
amassed great wealth as merchants, 
bankers, brokers, tradesmen, and ship- 
bnilders. In the last branch, partica- 
lariy, they have greatly distinguished 
themselves, several of the finest ships 
in the British navy havmg been built 
by Parsees. One of the most promi- 
nent features in theur character is their 
benevolence, which is displayed alike to 
their own co-religionists and to all 
others. Many notable instances might 
be adduced ; but, as one of the best 
known, we may particularise that of 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy,* the fame of 
whose charitable deeds having reached 

* As an example of tiie mnniflcent scale on 
wMch this benevolent individaal diroenses his 
charit7t perhaps the compiler may he allowed 
to mention a circumstance which came under 
his own observation. When he had occasion, 
aome years ago—as Secretaiy to a medical in- 
stitution at Bombay ibr the benefit of the 



the ears of Her Majesty, the patent of 
Knighthood was commanded to be 
transmitted to him through the Bombay 
Government—being the first and only 
instance in which such an honour has 
been conferred on an Indian subject. 
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natives— to read the annual report of that 
tablishment, Sir Jamsetjee rose, at its con- 
clusion, and announced that he had been so 
deeply convinced, by the fiu^ stated, of the 
utility of the institution, that he had resolved 
to confior on it a donation of £10,000, with tihe 
view of extending its operationaL This sun he 
afterwards increued to a much larger amount, 
and the result (to which Government liberally 
contributed) was the erection of the magniflcexit 
hospital at Bombav which now bears ms name. 
Numerous other instances might be given of 
the enormous sums which he and his excellent 
lady have expended in the con8tmcti<»i of 
bridges, causeways, aqueducts, tanks, dhurum- 
salas (or resting-places for travellers), and in 
the building and endowment of schools and 
hospitals. 

Tlie following example may be adduced to 
show the geuOTal difltsion of this charitable 
spirit, even among the young:— When a deso- 
bftting &mlne broke out, upwards of twelve years 
ago, m the districts around Agra, a subscrqitfon 
for the relief of the sufferers was spontaneoudy 
commenced among the young native students 
of the Elphinstone Ck)llege, which produced a 
considerably larger sum than that of any other 
establishment, civil or military, in the Presi- 
dency—the greater part having been contri- 
buted by young Parsees out of their pocket- 
money. 
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THE HINDOO REnGION, or BBAHMMSM. 



It 18 the opinion of many that, in its 
origin, the ancient religion of India 
must have borne a dose analogy to^ 
if it was not exactly identical with — 
the modem system of Pantheism, which 
confounds the Deity with the Universe. 
Many of the existing features of Brah- 
minism seem to point to a time when 
all the forms and phenomena of matter 
were regarded by the speculative as 
mere visible, objective manifestations of 
that Invisible Essence — " the pure 
Brahm,"* "the Great One," "the 
Sonl of the Universe" — from which 
they all emanated, and into which they 
will all be again absorbed. According 
to the views which they are presumed 
to have entertuned — 

" All are but parts of one stapendouB whde, 
Whose body Nature is, and Ood the font." t 

The transition to Polytheism — the 
transferring of their regards from " the 
mainspring" to " the wheels " in " the 
great Time-piece of Creation," t ad^ 
endowing each with an independent 
motive power, would be a mythical 
process comparatively obvious and 
natural. We, th^ore, find that 
among the first objects of Hindoo wor- 
ship was that of the Elements. Ac- 
cording to the AbbI Dubois, the Earth, 
as " the universal mother of all living 
creatures," frY)m whose bosom vegetable 
life proceeds and animal life is nourished 
— is fittingly made to represent the 
Creative Principle. " She is, therefore, 
the first of the gods : she is Brahma,^* 
Water is the element which makes the 
embryo organisms contained in the 
earth "to germinate with life," and 



* Or Brahme^ the one Incomprehensihle God, 
and quite distinct from Brahma, 
t Pope's Essay <m Man. 
X See Schiller's Hymn to Joy. 



continues to supply them with that 
nutriment without which they would 
droop and decay. She, accordingly, 
becomes the second god of the Hindoos, 
"the Preserver," and "receives Uie 
honours of Visihnoo, ' ' And the element 
otFire^ whose heat not only quickens 
and develops the process of nutrition, 
but also accelerates that decav and cor- 
ruption, from the ashes of which " na- 
ture is restored and germmates afresh," 
is deified as " the Destroyer," and re- 
ceives " the general adoration and wor- 
ship which have bestowed on it the 
title and honours of iSiva." 

To the worship of the elements, suc- 
ceeded that of the stars, the planets, Uie 
constellations, the signs of the Zodiac, 
the sun, the moon, and all other natural 
objects. As might be anticipated, the 
sun became an especial object of adora- 
tion. In one of the sacred books, the 
following language is employed with 
reference to that luminary, or the deity 
presiding over it :— " Let us meditate 
on the adorable light of the Divine 
Ruler: may it guide our .intellects." 
" What the sun and light are to this 
visible world, that are the supreme good 
and truth to the intdlectual and visible 
universe; and as our corporeal eyes 
have a distinct perception of objects 
enlightened by the sun, thus our souls 
acquire certain knowledge by meditating 
on the light of truth which emanates 
from the being of beings : that is the 
light by which alone our minds can be 
directed in the path to beatitude." 
But, however such refined notions may 
have been held, esoterically, bv the 
more enlightened Brahmins, the ddties, 
in the course of time, not only came to 
be regarded by the popular mind as 
se^acate and rndfo^^^^^s^ vBSQ^&\\Nik 
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thej were gradually invested with the 
most grotesque and often hideous forms, 
and their attributes degraded to a level 
with the passions, the weaknesses, and 
not unfreqnently with the meanest and 
worst vices of human beings. 

THE HINDOO TRIAD. 

According to the Hindoo mythology, 
the Supreme Mind, as we 'have seen, 
manifests itself in the three great func- 



markable being what are called his 
^*ten incarnations.'* At one time he 
appears as an enormous Boar^ lift- 
ing up the earth on his "tasks 
of fire ; ** at another, he is trans- 
formed into a gigantic Tortoise^ and 
employs a number of monstrous agents 
to chum the ocean into butter, out of 
which, among other sacred products, 
the Amreeta juice, conferring immorta- 
lity, is obtained ; in the form of the 



tions of creation, preservation, and de- Man-Lion he subdues an army of 



struction. These functions are designated 
by the three letters in the mystic Word, 
A. U. M.,* and are separately personi- 
fied by the three gods of the Trimurti,t 
Brahma, Vishnoo, and Siva. 

Brahma. This deity, who holds the 
first place in the Hindoo Pantheon, is 
represented in images and pictures with 
four heads and as many arms. The 
account of his origin is, that the Su- 
preme Mind, actuated by the creative 
impulse, first produced the waters, 
wluch he endowed with the power of 
motion ; and that, by this motion, " a 



golden eggi^^ *< blazing like a thousand 
suns," was generated — from which, by 
an act of his own volition, Brahma 
burst forth in the shape of the divine 
male. The sacerdotal caste termed 
Brahmins, who are said to have first 
issued from his mouth, have derived fix>m 
him their name, but are not otherwise 
related to him as a sect ; and although 
be is deemed the creator of the universe, 
and the first of the gods, it can scarcely 
be said that, in any instance, worship 
or sacrifices are directly ofiered to liim, 
or that temples or festivals have been 
dedicated to his service. 

Vishnu, In the exercise of his func- 
tions as " Preserver" or " Deliverer," 
Tishnoo is represented as assuining va- 
rious shapes of monsters and human 
beings, to give efifect to his interposition 
in the physical events of the creation, 
and in the afiairs of men and gods. 
These metamorphoses are tcimed Ava- 
tars by the Hindoos; the most re- 

* 0*M., a syllable never uttered by a devout 
Hindoo wittovLt an ezpreasion of the profoondest 

fie.,*' Three fonns." 



giants, who had waged war both 
against earth and heaven ; and in that 
ofBuddh^' he introduces into the world 
a new creed, to supplant the doctrines of 
Brahminism. But none of his incarna- 
tions is so popular, or has procured him 
so many votaries, as that which trans- 
forms lum into the beautiful and valiant 
Krishna^ whose amours and warlike 
exploits have formed a fertile theme for 
Hindoo legends and poetry. 

Siva, " The Destroyer " is described 
as having the colour and lustre of silver, 
sometimes with one, but more fre- 
quently with five faces, having three 
eyes in each, one of them being on the 
forehead. Possibly from his represent- 
ing the connecting link between the de- 
cay and renovation of nature, he has 
more votaries, and has more temples 
erected to his honour, throughout Hin- 
dostan, than any other deity. He is 
sometimes worshipped under the title of 
"Maha Eala," or ''Tune, the great 
destroyer," in which character he appears 
arrayed in blood-red garments, and a 
necklace of human skdls ; and is pro- 
pitiated by bloody sacrifices. But the 
symbol under which he is most fre- 
quently worshipped is that of the Zm- 
ganiy probably meant to typify the 
reproductive powers of nature. Most 
of his votaries wear this symbol about 
their necks, enclosed in a small silver 
box or tube. Along with Siva is asso- 
ciated his female partner Doorga^ who, 
under this name, but more especiallj 
under that of Kali,* may be considered 
as more fittingly representing the power 
of Destruction than even her husband. 
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Ab the goddess Kali, she appears black 
and bloody, with foar arms, baviDg two 
dead bodies depending fcom her ears, 
and wearing a necklace of skulls, and a 
girdle form^ of the hands of slaughtered 
monsters. She is propitiated by bloody 
sacrifices ; her service, when complete, 
not exdadicg even those of hnman be- 
ings, and her aid and protection are in- 
voked by Thugs and robbers. 

The Inferior Deities. — The seven 
circles or spheres above the earth, deno- 
minated Swerga-surgs, and the seven 
beneath called Patala, said to be lighted 
by eight carbuncles on the heads of 
eight serpents — ^are peopled respectively 
by gods and demons. The former is 
said to contain no fewer than 
833,000,000 deities. Some of the 
more distinguished are — Indra, the In- 
dian Jove, who presides over the ele- 
ments, and is styled "the king of 
heaven ;" Surya, the god of the sun ; 
Agni, of fire ; Varuna, of the waters ; 
and Pavana, of the winds. Luxumee,* 
the goddess of beauty and of 
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plenty ; Kuvera, the god of riches ; 
Saraswatf, the patroness of learning, &c. 
The Assoors, or evil demons, inhabiting 
the Patala, or lower regions, are repre- 
sented as maintaining a ceaseless strug- 
gle to invade the seats of the gods. 

The Worship op Animals. — The 
bull is held to be an incarnation of the 
soul of a Brahmin — and, as such, re- 
ceives divine honours ; and the cow, as 
the representative of the goddess Bha- 
vani, is worshipped as " the mother of 
the gods and the three worlds." No 
deity is regarded with a more profound 
veneration than this animal. All its 
products, including even its dung, are 
held sacred ; and to kill and eat it, is 
looked upon as worse than cannibalism. 
Among other animab, monkeys and 
serpents are treated with sacred rites ; 
and certain birds also, and even trees 
become objects of worship, as embody- 
ing the forms of particular gods. 

iNANmATE Natxtre. — The blue 
solitudes of mountain peaks — particu- 
laily those of the Himalaya — with thdr 

* Or JSayWkffi^ alio called iSOkri or iSK 



intervening gorges, in which the holy 
streams have theur buth-place— are 
looked npon with reverential awe as 
a semi-celestial region, not nnvisited by 
the gods themselves. But of all natu- 
ral objects, none are esteemed more 
holy than the great rivers of Hindostan, 
such as the Nerbudda, the Krishna, the 
Godavery, and the Ganges. The last, 
especially, under the name of Gunga, 
is a favourite object of adoration. Pil- 
grims will travel thousands of miles 
to bathe in its sacred stream, or to cany 
back a supply ot its water for the per- 
formance of the rites of purification. The 
ashes of the dead, and the bodies of the 
living, are alike freed by it from those 
stains which they would otherwise carry 
with them into the next birth ; and to 
die on its banks is reckoned a sure 
passport to heaven. 

doctrine of a future state. 



Having seen how the Brahminical 
system lodges the spirits of the gods in 
visible and earthly forms, we need not 
be surprised to find that the souls of men, 
after death, instead of being translated 
into a world of spirits, are only made to 
become the new tenants of other mortal 
forms of men or animab. On this doc- 
trine of '' the transmigration of souls," 
the rewards or punishments due to the 
good or evil actions of a previous life 
are made to depend; the higher or 
lower place assigned to the individual 
in his " new burth" being determined by 
his antecedent character. In this way, 
the good man, however humble, will 
find himself raised, in his next birth, to 
that station to which his virtues entitle 
him — while the bad man, however high 
in rank,^ will, in a proportionate degree, 
be brought low. But a degradation 
lower stm is reserved for souls that have 
been stained by the greater vices. 
They will be doomed to pass into the 
bodies of animals possessing kindred 
habits with their own: the deceitful and 
cruel, for instance,will assume the nature 
and forms of beasts characterised by their 
cunning and ferocity; and they may have 
to pass through a nnmber of the lower 
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grades of animal exittoioe, before they 
can again attain the lerel of humanity. 
Bendes the rewards and ponishments 
implied in the elevation or degrada- 
tion oi the individiial, in his soooeeBiTe 
births, the joys of a heaven and ther 
pains ai a hdl are, m many cases, so- 
peradded; bat these are still of an ex- 
danvely corporeal natore— the former 
flnnsisting of the most exquisite sensual 
ideasurea, and the latter of the most 
fearfidbodOy torments. To escape these, 
to atcme for past sins, and to attain 
future felicity, reoourse must be had to 
the performance of certain maritorioos 
acts, such as penances, the bestowal of 
alms upon Brahmins, and the observ- 
ance of certain religious ceremonies. 

REUGIOUS OBSERVANCES. 

Begging. — ^Tbe devotee who aspires 
to a diaracter for superior sancti^, is 
expected to renounce all the pleasures 
and occupations of this life, and to de- 
pend for the supply of his wants on the 
alms oi others ; and these are, in most 
cases, eheerfolly given, as a matter of 
religious duty. The consequence is, 
that India swarms with religious men- 
dicants, who absorb no small proportion 
of the fruits of honest industry. 

Penance. — ^This is one of the means 
by which the devotee imagines that he 
atones for past sins, conquers the pas- 
nons, and qualifies himself for absorp- 
tion in the essence of ^'Brahm/' the 
Supreme Mind. The Yogis or Fakirs 
profess to have overcome the world, 
and, therefore, set its deceudes at 
nought. They sometimes allow their 
nails to grow till they become like long 
spiral daws, and suffer themselves to 
be overrun with vermin, or stung by 
insects, without betraying the slightest 
uneasiness ; some will never lie down, 
but continue constantly standing, ex- 
posed to the fiercest rays of the sun, 
and supported only by a stick, or a rope 
under theur arm-pits; others mangle 
their bodies with scourges or knives, 
ttr allow themselves to be swung round, 
nspeoded firom the extremity of a lever. 



by hooks pasnng through the flesh: 
others, again, will go so £ur as to bury 
themselves in the ground, leaving only 
a small aperture to admit the air and 
fix>d ; and, indeed, Uiere is acaroeiy any 
mode of self-torture that ingenuity could 
devise, which has not been resorted to. 

PUgrimages. The pnndpal resorts of 
pilgrims are the holy rivers and sacred 
shnnes. One of the most oddnrated of 
the latter is the well-known Jagannatha, 
or Juggernaut, in Qrissa. It is resorted 
to by such numbers, that Dr. Buchanan 
says, that although more than ^Aj milea 
from it, he knew he was i^yproadiing J^ 
gannath by thehumanbooesthatstrewed 
Uie way. Of the holy rivers, tiie Ganges is 
that to which the greatest numben make 
pOgrimages, partucularly at ita pdnta of 
junction wiUi other stqpams, as with the 
Bagiruttee at Hurdwar, and the Jumna 
atAUahabad. To bathe at these places 
is supposed to atone for even the dnd- 
liest sins. 

Religious Suicide^ Among the £f« 
ferent modes in which devotees volun- 
tarily sacrifice their lives, and thml^ 
seek to secure happiness for themsdves 
in the next state of existence, the moak 
remarkable is that of throwing them* 
sdves down before the car of an idol to be 
crushed to death by its wheds. Thefbllow- 
ing is a description by Dr. Bucfaaoaa of 
such a sacrifice at Jagannath, to whidi 
he was himself a witness : — ^* After the 
tower* had proceeded some way, a 
pilgrim announced that he was ready 
to offer himself a sacrifice to the idoL 
He laid himself down on the zoad be* 
fore the tower, as it was moving along, 
lying on his face, with hu arms. 
stretched forwards. The mult^ide 
passed round him, leaving the ^aoe 
dear, and he was crushed to deiUh bj 
the wheds of the tower. A shout of joj 
was nused to the god. He is sud to 
smile when the libation of blood is 
made. The people threw cowries, or 
small money, on the body of the vio* 
tim, in approbation of the deed.*' 
* ic, The ear of the Idol, aboat SO iwt hl^ 
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ABBOTT.— MORAL AND EDUCATIONAL WORKS: 

Comprising the Young Cliristian, Teacher, Way to do Good, &c. 8vo, 78. doth. 

AIRY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ENCYCLOPJSDIA ME- 
TROPOLITAN a : viz. Trigonometry, Figure of the Earth, and Tides and WaTcs. 
One Volume, 4to, 148. cloth. 

ANECDOTES— CYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES; 

A vast Collection of Facts, Narratives, and Examples, with Copious Index, 
Condensed and Revised from the Work of Rev. K. Arvine. With Introductory 
Essay by the Rev. Dr. Cheeveb. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 49. fid. cloth. 

ASTRONOMY. 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OP ASTRONOMY.— PUne Astronomy, (Professor 
Barlow,) Nautical Astronomy, (Captain Kater.) Physical Astronomy, (Sir J. 
Herschel.) Figure of the Earth, (Professor Airy,) Tides and Waves, (Frofessor 
Airy.) With 21 Plates, 4to, 21s. half russia. 

BALFOUR.— A MANUAL OF BOTANY; 

An Introduction to the Study of the Structure. Physiology, and daadfication of 
Plants. By John H. Balfour, F.R.S.E., Proressor of Botany in the UnivexBity of 
Edinburgh. Numerous Illustrations, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 12i. 0d. dotb. 

BOOK OF NATURE: 

THE BOOK OF NATURE; a Comprehensive Introduction to the Na- 
tural and Physical Sciences. From the German of Professor SCHORDLBB, 
with numerous Additions, by Henry Medlock, F.C.S.. Senior Assistant in the 
Royal College of Chemistry, Assistant Secretary of the Chemical Society. With 
Copious Index, and illustrated by above 600 Engravings, post 8vo, cloth, 10b. 6d. 

First Division— Comprehending Physics, Astronomy, and Chemistry. 
"With above Two Hundred Engravings, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Second Division— Comprehending Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Physi- 
ology, and Zoology. With above 300 Engravings, post 8vo, cloth, 5b. 6d. 

BOOK OF TRADES ; 

Or, Circle of the Useful Arts. Illustrated by Engravings and Woodcuts, Tenth 
Edition, 16mo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

BUNYAN.— THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS ; 

New and beautiful Edition. With numerous Engravings by Harvey, Martin, and 
Corbould, post Svo, 8s. extra binding. 

CAMPBELL.— BRITISH NAVAL HISTORY. 

Lives of the British Admirals and Naval History of Great Britain from the Days 
of Caesar to the Present Time. New Edition, with numerous engravinga, foolscap 
Svo, 3s. 6d. cloth, or 4s. extra gilt. 

CHILD (MRS.)— BIOGRAPHIES OF GOOD WIVES. 

By the Author of the Mother's Book. Foolscap 8vo, 4s. cloth, richly gilt. 

CHRISTISON.— AGRICULTURAL TABLES, 

For Computing the Weight of Cattle, Quantity of Hay, &c., Valuing of Liand, &o. 
&c. By John Christison. Ninth edition, royal 18mo, &. bound. 

CHRISTISON.— READi; RECKONER ; 

A Manual of Reference for the Merchant, Tradesman, and Agrioultnriat. By JoHK 
Christison. Thirty-third edition, royal 18mo, 23. 6d. bound. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

TABLES OF UNIVERSAL CHRONOLOGY, from the EariieBt Period to 
the Present Time; so arranged as to show the Contemporaneous Events in sJl 
Countries at one View, with an extensive Alphabetical and Classified Index. 
One large Volume, crown Svo, closely printed. NeaHp readaf, 

COLERIDGE.— A TREATISE ON METHOD. 

Introductory Dissertation to the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana on the Soience of 
Method,with a Synopsis. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Crowu Svo, 2b. oloth. 

COX.— BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES, OR ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. P. A. Cox, D.D. LL.D. With Maps and nearly 
200 Illustrations, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

COX.— SACRED HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 

From the Antediluvian Period tAtJhe Time of the Prophet Malachi. Edited by 
Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., Lli.B. Otwtv^no,^ <i\«i'Ctx. 
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CRUDEN.— A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 

To the Holy ScriDtures. Condensed and Revised from the larger Work of Cruden. 
By Uie Rev. Professor Eadib, D.D., LL.D. Thirteenth edition, 8vo, 5b. cloth. 

DAVY.— AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. Davy, 
Bart, P.R.S., &c. New edition, thoroughly Revised, by John Shier, A.M., LL.D., 
Agricultural Chemist to the Colony ofBntish Guiana. Engravings, 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

D'ORSEY.— SPELLING BY DICTATION; 

A Series of Progressive Exercises in English Orthography, Illustrated by 1500 

Suotations. By Kev. A. J. D. D'Obset, High School, GHasgow. Fourth edition, 
mo. Is. cloth. 

EADIE.— A BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA ; 

aphy. Natural History, Sacred 
iterature. By the Rev. Professor 

M^jmM^KM^, ^"^'1 ^'-'•^* '* *>^ A»«F» «>uv. ^*M*MM.%».ouB PictOTial Illustratlons, third 

edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

EADIE.— A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 

For the Use of Young Persons. By the Rev. Professor Eadtb« D.D., LL.D. 
With 120 Illustrations, second edition, 18mo, 2)b. 6d. cloth. 

EADIE.- EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY; 

Comprising the Historyof EgvptLAssyria, Persia. Media^ Phrygia, and Phoenicia. 
By Rev. Prof. Eadie, JD.D., LL.D. Numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 8s. cloth. 

ECdLESIASTICAL HISTORY.— FIRST DIVISION. 

RISE AND EARLY PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. By the Ri^ht 
Rev. Samuel Hinds, D.D., Bishop of Norwich, to which is added a Dissertation 
on Miracles, by Rev. J. H. Newman, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6b. cloth. 

EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. -Mag- 
netism, Electro- Magnetism, Electricity, Galvanism, Heat, Chemistry, Meteor- 
ology, By Professor Barlow, Rev. F. Lunn, Dr. P. M. Rooet, and G. Haryet, 
Esq. With 39 Plates, 4to, £1 lis. 6d. half russia. 

FERGUSON.— HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION OF THE RO- 
MAN REPUBiilC. By Adam Ferguson, LL.D. 8vo, 3b. 6d. cloth. 

FINE ARTS. 

THE. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE FINE ARTS.— Architecture, Sculpture, 




GRAHAM.— COMPOSITOR'S GUIDE. 

THE COMPOSITOR'S TEXT BOOK: or. Instructions in the Art of Printing. 
With Essay on Punctuation. By John Graham. 12mo, 29. 6d. cloth. 

GREECE.— HISTORY OF. 

HISTORY OF GREECE from the Earliest Period to the Close of the 
Peloponnesian War. By E. Pococke, Esq., Rev. J. B. Ottley, M.A., Sir 
Thomas N. Talfourd, D.C.L., and the late J. T. Rutt, Esq. With One 
Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ds. cloth. 

GREECE AND MACEDONIA—HISTORY OF. 

History of Greece from the Age of Xenophon to the absorption of Greece in the 
RcMnan Empire, including the Age of Alexander the Great. By William Roe 
Lyall, D.D., Rev. J. H. B. Mountain, D.D., Rev. G. C. Renouard, B.D., 
and others, illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, Ss. cloth. 

GILMER.— INTEREST TABLES. 

Tables for the Calculation of Interest on any Sum for any Number of Days at all 
Rates, from ^ to 6 per Cent. By Robert Gilmer. Third Edition, Corrected 
and Enlarged,royal 18mo, 6s. bound. 

GREEK LITERATURE.— TALFOURD, ike. 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Sir T. N. Talfourd, Right 
Rev. Dr. Blomfield, E. Pococke, Esq., Rev. H.Thompson, M. A., and other 
Contributors. With Chronological Tables and Index. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

GRIFFIN.— THE SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY; 

A Collection of Treatises relating to the Experimental Sciences.' Edited by John 
Joseph Griffin, F.C.S. With Engravings, 8vo, 12b. cloth. 
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ENCYCLOPiSDIA METROPOLITANA, NEW AND REVISED 

EDITION. The Second Edition of the Encyclopaedia MetropolitanA vnU be 
handsomely printed in a Series of Cabinet Volumes, in Long Primer type, in 
crown 8vo. The work will be thoroughly revised, many new Treatises added, the 
Articles all provided with comprehensive Indexes, or Analytical Tables of Con- 
tentS; and abundantly illustrated by Maps. Wood-cuts, and Engravings. It will be 
published in Volumes, each containing a Complete Treatise. 

Vol. l.-COLERIDGE»S (S. T.) DISSERTATION ON THE SCIENCE OF 

METHOD, revised. With a Synopsis, 2s. 
2.— STODDART'S (SIR JOHN) UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, or the Pure 

Science of Language, competely Re- written, 6s. 
3.— WHATELY'S U^HBISHOP) LOGIC. WiUi a New Synopa» and 

4.— WHAT^LY'S (ARCHBISHOP) RHETORIC. With a New Synopsis 

and Index, 3s. 6d. 
6.— HINDS'S (Bishop) HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANTY. Revised, 

to which is added, NEWMAN'S DISSERTATION ON MIRACLES, ftl 
6.— SENIOR'S (NASSAU W.) POLITICAL ECONOMY, 4s. 
7.— HALE'S (ARCHDEACON) HISTORY OF THE JEWS. From the 

Time of Alexander the Great to the Destruction of Jerusalem, revised, 2b. 6d. 
8.— SACRED HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. From the Antediluvian 

Period to the Time of the Prophet Malachi. Edited and partly written by 

the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D., revised, 6s. 
9.— HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Sir Thomas N. Tal- 

FOUBD, Right Rev. Db. Blomfield, Bishop ot London, and other Con- 
tributors. Revised and Enlarged, 7s. 6d. 
10.— MORAL AND METAPHYSICJAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor 

Maurice. Part First, the Ancient Systems of Philosophy, re- written, 5s. 
U.-INTRODUCTION to universal history. By Sir Johm 

Stoddabt, LL.D., re-written, 5s. 
12.-R0MAN antiquities. By William Ramsat, M.A., Professor of 

Humanity in the University of Glasgow. With Map, and Numerous 

Engravings, 86. 6d. 
13.— BOTANY. By John Hutton Balfour, F.R.S.E., ProfiBssor of Medicine 

and Botany in the University of Edinburgh. Numerous Engravings, 12B.6d. 
14.— ELECTRO-METALLURGY: Containing an Account of the most Im- 
proved Methods of depositing Copper, Silver, Gold, and other metals. 

With numerous Illustrations. By James Napier, F.C.S. 3s. 6d. 
15.— HISTORY OF GREECE from the Earliest Periods to the Close of 

the Peloponnesian War. By Sir Thomas N. Talfourd, D.C.L., Rev. 

J. B. Ottley, A.m., E. Pococke, Esq., and other Contributors. With 

One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations, 9s. 
16.— PHOTOGRAPHY, embracing Daguerreotyi>e, Calotype, &c. By Robert 

Hunt, Professor of Mechanical Science in the Museum of Practical 

Geology, London. 54 Wood- Engravings, 5s. 
17.— VETERINARY ART, by W. C. Spooner. Fifty-one Engravings, Ss. 
18.— EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY, comprising the History of Egypt, As- 

Sria, Persia, Media, Phrygia, and Phoenicia, by Rev. Professor Eadib, 
.D., LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, 8s. 

19.-HIST0RY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By the Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D., Sir Thomas N. Talfourd, D.C.L., the Rev. Professor 
Jeremie, and others. With numerous Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 

20.— BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES AND GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. F. A. Cox, 
D.D., LL.D. With Maps and numerous Illustrations, /s. 6d. 

21.— METALLURGY. A Practical Treatise on the Chemistry of the 
Metals; containing an Account of Assaying, Mining, Smelting, &c., by 
John Arthur Phillips, F.C.S. , with nearly 200 engravings, 128. 6d. 

22.-HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCfi IN THE SECOND AND 
THIRD CENTURIES; including a Biographical and Critical Account 
of the Ecclesiastical Writers and Heretics of that Period. Bv James 
Amiraux Jeremie, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 49. 

23.— HISTORY OF GREECE AND MACEDONIA, from the Age of Xen- 
ophon to the Absorption of Greece in the Roman Empire, including the 
History of Alexander the Great and his Successors. By Dr. Lyall, 
Dean of Canterbury, Rev. G. C. Renouard, B.D., &c., &c.. With 
numerous Illustrations, 8r. 

24.-HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. By Rev. Thomas Arnold, 

D.D., Rev. Henry Thomson, M.A., Rev. Dr. Newman, Rev. J. B. 

Ottley. M.A^ and Rev. J. M. Neale, Warden of Sackville Coll. 10s. 6d. 

25.-HISTORY OF THE ROMA.^ EMPIRE. By the Rev. Thomas Arnold, 

D.D., of Rugby, &c. "WvlYv w\OTveto\»V\\\«X,T^>5vQw&, 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA, OR UNIVERSAL 

DICTIONARY OP KNOWLEDGE. Quarto Library Edition. 
Complete Sets of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, (published at £61 19b. in parts,) 

bound in 30 Volumes, 4to. halt-bound Russia extra, in best London binding. JL26. 
The Large Paper Edition, with Proof Impressions of the Plates, (Published at 

j£106 4s., in Parts,) in 30 V olumes royal 4to, half-bound Russia, jS^. 

GRIFFIN.— CHEMICAL RECREATIONS ; 

A Popular Compendium of Experimental Chemistry for the Use of Beginners. 
By John J. Griffin, F.C.S. Nmth edition, with 600 lUnstra., 18mo, 7s.6d. bound. 

GRIFFIN'S JUVENILE LIBRARY, Bbautipully Illustrated. 

JANE 8 EATON, or the Cornelian Cross, 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 
LIFE OF 8IR WILLIAM WALLACE, the Scottish Hero, 18iiio,l8. 6d. cloth. 
LADY SANDFORD'S STORIES from the History of Rome, 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 
SCRIPTURE SCENES, or Views of the Lands of the Bible, 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 
STORIES OF THE SEA, or Narratives of Battle and Peril, 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 
BOOK OF WONDERS, 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 

GRIFFIN.— SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus of every descrip- 
tion. Cabinets of Minerals, Rocks, &c. With 1200 Engravings, 8vo, 2b. sewed. 

GRIFFIN.— SYSTEM OF CRYSTALLOGRAPHY; 

With its Application to Mineralogy. By John J. Griffin, F.C.S. 8vo, 12b. cloth. 

HALE.— HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 

From the Time of Alexander the Great to the Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
By Archdeacon Hale, Master of the Charter House. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. doth. 

HERSCHEL.-CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 

METROPOLITANA: viz. Physical Astronomy, Light, and Sound. -One 
Volume, 4to, cloth, 21s. 

HINDS.— HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 

THE RISE AND EARLY PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Right 
Rev. Dr. Hinds, Bishop of Norwich. NewlEdition, Revised, crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

HOOPER.— A MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 

Eighth Edition, Enlarged. By Klein Grant, M.D. 8vo, 30s. cloth. 

HUNT.— PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A Treatise on the application of the chemical changes produced by Solar Radia- 
tion to the production of Pictures from Nature — embracing the Daguerreo^rpe, 
Calotype, and all the published Photographic processes. By Robert- Hunt, 
Esq., Professor of Mechanical Science in the Museum of Practical Geology. 
Second edition, enlarged. With numerous Engravings, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

JAMIESON.— BIOGRAPHY. 

POPULAR CYCLOPAEDIA OF MODERN RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 
By the Rev. Robert Jamieson, D.D. Crown 8vo. In preparation, 

JEREMIE.— CHURCH HISTORY. 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE SECOND AND 
THIRD CENTURIES; including a Biographical and Critical Accoimt of the 
Ecclesiastical Writers and Heretics of that Period. By James Amiraux 
Jeremie, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

JEWS— HISTORY OF. 

BiOGRikPHiCAL Annals of the Hebrew Nation, from the Earliest Period to the 
Destruction of Jerusalem under Titus. Bv the Venerable Archdeacon Halk 
Rev. Dr. Cox, Dr. Mason Good, and others. With Luidscape Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, antique cloth binding, 8s. 

KERR.-^MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR ; 

A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Sugar Cane and the Manu&cture of 
Sugar. By Thomas Kerr, of Barbadoes. Crown 8vo, 6b. cloth. 

KINGSLEY.— NATIONAL SERMONS. 

By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Canon of Middleham. and Rector of Eversley, 
author of Yeast, Alton Locke, &«. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

LITERARY STUDIES. 

The Importance of Literature to Men Engaged in Business. A Series of 
Addresses by the Duke of Argyll— Earl of Carlisle— Archbishop Whately— Sir 
David Brewster— Sir John Herscnel— Sir Archibald Alison— Lord Mahon— Cfharles i 
Knight~Hon. B. D'Israeli, M.P.— Sir T. N. Talfourd^ &c, fca.^,%4^.^.^vSiB.. \ 
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MANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OP ARTS, MANUFACTURES. AND MA- 
CHINERY. By Profeasor Barlow, with au Introductory Diwertation, by 
Professor Babbage. New edition, illustrated by 87 Pages of Eugravings by 
Lowry, 4to, 428. half russia, or emblematical cloth binding. 

MATHEMATICS. 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OP PURE MATHEMATICS, comprehending a 
complete Course of Mathematical Science. By Professors Aibt, Babjx>w7x>e 
Mo&GAN, Hall, Hamilton, Levy.Moseley, Dr. Lardner, F.R.S., and Key. 
Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely. With 17 Engravings, £1 lis. 6d. naif rusaia. 

MARRIAGE OFFERING; 

A Compilation of Prose and Poetry. Poolscap 8vo, 4b. cloth, richly gilt. 

MAURICE.— MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY : 

ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, comprising the Hebrew. 
Chinese, Persian, Grecian, Roman and Alexandrian Sjitems ». 
Rev. P. D. Maurice, Chaplain to Lincoln's Inn, PtoflHBor 
History, King's College. London. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

MODERN PHILOSOPHY, oomprismg the Philosophy of the Pint Six Centu- 
ries, the Middle Ages, and the Modem Systems. Crown 8vo. In the Press. 

MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OP MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY.— Mochanics, 
Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics, Sound, Optica, Light, illustrated by 78 Plates. By 
Professor Barlow and Sir John Hebschel. 4to, 42s. half russia. 

MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OP THE MEDICAL SCIENCES.— Anatomy, by 
J. P. South, Esq., P.L.S., and P. Le Gros Clark, Esq.; Siugervi by W. 
Bowman, Esq., F.K.S.; Materia Medica, by G. Johnson, Esq., M.D.: Element- 
ary Principles of Medicine, by R. Williams, Esq., M.D.; Veterinary Art, by W. 
C. Spoonek, Esq., with 18 Engravings, 21s. half russia. 

MENTAL SCIENCE. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OP MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, by S. T. Cole- 
ridge, Sir J. Stoddart, LLJ>., Archbishop Whately, R. Jebb, Esq., A. 
PoLSoN, Esq., Professors Maurice, Graves. andCoRRiE, and the Rev. Dr. KosE. 
4to, 21s. half russia. 

MENTAL SCIENCE. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge on METHOD ; Archbishop Whately's Trea- 
tises ON LOGIC and RHETORIC. In One Volume, forming a Section of the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

MITCHISON.— HAND-BOOK OF SCOTTISH SONG. 

A HAND-BOOK OF THE SONGS OP SCOTLAND, oontainingtiie best 
Songs of Burns, &c. Set to Music. With Notes, and Life of Wilson. By W'illiam 
MiTCHisoN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

MORRISON.— BOOK-KEEPING ; 

A Complete System of Practical Book-keeping by Single Entry, Double Entry, 
and a New Method. By C. Morrison, Accountant, Glasgow. Eighth edition, 
8vo., 88. half-bound. 

NAPIER.— DYEING. 

A Manual of Dteino, Practical and Theoretical, by James Napier, F.CS. 
With Engravings and Samples of Dyed Cloth. Post 8vo. Nearly fwdg* 

NAPIER.— ELECTRO-METALLURGY ; 

Containing an Account of the most Improved Methods of depositing Copper, 
Silver, Gold, and other metals, with numerous Illustrations. By James Napier, 
F.CS. Second edition, revised and enlarged Crown Svo, 3b. to. cloth. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OP NATURAL HISTORY.— Botany, Zoology, 
Physiology, Crystallogniphy, Mineralogy, and G^eology. With 131 quarto Plates. 
By Thomas Edwards, Esq., F.L.S^ George Don, Esq., F.L.S.; J. H. Brooke, 
Esq. ; J. P. South, Esq. : and Profe. Phillips and Daubent. 4to, 52s. 6d. hf. rusaia. 

PHILLIPS.— MET ALLURGY ; 

A Manual of Metallurgy: being an Account of Assaying, Mining. Smelting, 
<fec., by J. A. Phillips, F.CS., late Professor of Metallurgy at the College tor 
Ci viJ Engineers. With neaT\y 5fiO etigCTLNvaf,*. v:;w^«Tv^NQ^\2a. 6d. cloth. 
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PHILLIPS.— GOLD MINING ; 

A POPULAR TREATISE on GOLD-MINING, and the ASSAYING and 
VALUATION of NATIVE GOLD, with an Account of the Processes of Gold- 
Washins^, Amalgamation, Cupeliation, Partinfj^, Fusion of Gold into Injrots, &o. 
By J. A. Phillips, F.C.S., late Professor of Metalluivy at the Colle^re for 
Civil Engineers. Numerous Illustrations, foolscap 8vo, 2s. od. doth. 

POCOCKB.— INDIA IN GREECE. 

Or. TRUTH IN MYTHOLOGY, containing an Account of the Sources of the 
Hellenic Race, the Colonisation of Egypt and Palestine from India, the Wars of 
the Grand Lama, and the Bud'histic Propaganda in Greece. By E. PocoCKS. Esq. 
Illustrated by Maps of India and Greece, poet 8vo, 12b. cloth. 

POLSON.— PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF NATIONS. 

With Practical Notes on the Law of Blockade, and on Contraband in War. By 
Archer Poison, Esq., Lincoln's Inn. To which is added DIPLOMACY. By 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

POPE.— POETICAL WORKS. 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS and TRANSLATIONS of ALEXAN- 
DER POPE. Portrait and Vignette. New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 58. 

POPULAR LIBRARY; 

A Miscellany of Amusement and Instruction, illustrated by numerous Engrav- 
ings. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 

POTTER.—GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES: 

THE ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE. By John Potter, D.D., late Archbishop 
of Canterbury. New edition, edited by Dr. Boyd, High School, Edinburgh, with 
numerous lUiuitrations. 12mo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

RAMSAY.— ROMAN ANTIQUITIES: 

A Manual of Roman Antiquities. By William Ramsat, M. A., Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow, with Map, numerous Engravings, and 
very copious Index. Second edition, crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. cloth. 

RAMSAY.— THE GEOLOGY OF THE ISLAND OF ARRAN, 

FromOri^nal Survey. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of Geologv 
in the University of London. Illustrated by Maps and Engravings, 8vo, 2s. 6d. ci. 

REEHORST.— POLYGLOTT COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. 

In Ten Languages. English, Dutch, German, Danish, Swedish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian. With Table of Coins, Weights, Measures, &c. 
By K. P. Ter Reehorst, Oblong 8vo, 3s. cloth. 

REEHORST.— POLYGLOTT MARINE DICTIONARY, 

In Ten Languages. English, Dutch, German, Danish, Swedish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian. Comprehending upwards ot 6000 Technical 
Terms. By K. P. Ter Reehorst. Oblong 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 

A CYCLOPEDIA OF ALL RELIGIONS, on a New and Authoritative Plan. 
Crown 8vo. Nearlp Ready. 

ROME— HISTORY OF. 

HISTORY OF ROME, from the Foundation of the City of Rome to the Extinc- 
tion of the Western Empire. By the Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D., the Rev. J. 
A. Jeremie, D.D., Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, D.CL^and others. Illus- 
trated by numerous Engravings. To be completed in Three Volumes. 

1. The Roman Republic. 150 Engravings, 88. 6d. cloth. 

2. The Roman Empire. 

8. The Decline and Fall of the Roman Power. 

ROMAN LITERATURE.— ARNOLD, THOMPSON, &c. 

A HISTOHY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. By the late Dr. Arnold. Rev. 
Henry Thompson, M.A., Rev. J. H. Newman, D.D., the Rev. J. M. Nealb, 
and other Contributors. Crovtrn 8vo, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

SACRED LYRE; 

Comprising Poems Devotional, Moral, and Preceptive, including many Original 
Pieces. Fifth edition, medium 32mo, Is. 6d. cloth, nit. 

SENIOR.— POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

The Science which Treats of the Nature, Production, and Distribution of Wealth, 
forming part of the Encyclopaedia Metropplitana. By Nassau W. Senior, late 
Professor of Political Economy, Oxford. Crown 8vo^ 4a. clQi<.V^« 



8 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

SCHOBDLER AND MEDLOCK'S SCIENTIFIC TREATISES, 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 

ASTRONOMY. With 51 Engravings. Is. 6d. 

BOTANY. With 121 Engravings. Is. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY. With 60 Engravings. 2s. 

MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY. With 128 Engravings. 2s. 6d, 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With 112 Engravings. 28. 

ZOOLOGY and PHYSIOLOGY. With 84 Engravings. &. 

SHIER—MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 

Directions for Testin^^ Cane Juice, with Practical Instructions for conducting the 
process of Clarification. By John Shier, LL.D., Agricultural Chemist to the 
Colony of British Guiana. Twenty-seven Cuts, crown 8vo, 3b. cloth. 

SMYTH.— WORTHIES OF ENGLAND ; 

Or, Memoirs of Eminent Men, whose actions have shed a lustre on the History of 
their Country. By Gborge Louis Smyth. Portraits, medium 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

SPOONER.— VETERINARY ART. 

A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Horse. By W. C. 8pooner, Esq. With 
60 Engravings, forming part of the EncyclopsBdia Metropolitana, crown 8vo,3s. cloth. 

STODD ART.— INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY; 

Two Dissertations— First: On the Uses of History as a Study. Second: On the 
Separation of the Early Facts of History from Fable. By Sir John Stoddart, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

STODDART.— UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, 

Or, the Pure Science of Language. By Sir John Stoddart, LL.D. Second 
edition, crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

STODDART.—GLOSSOLOGY, 

Or, the Historical Relations of Languages. By Sir John Stoddart, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Nearly ready. 

TODD.— COMPLETE WORKS; 

Comprising the Sabbath School Teacher, Student's Manual, &c. Svo, 7s. cloth. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modem, from the Earliest Periods of Mankind to the Peace of 1818. 
By upwards of Forty Contributors, comprising the most Eminent Men of the day. 
Illustrated by Maps, 5 vols. 4to, £5. 6s. half russia. 

USEFUL arts; 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE USEFUL ARTS.— Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Commerce, Political Economy, Carpentry, Fortification, and Naval 
Architecture. By George Don, Esq., F.L.S., Joseph Low, Esq., Nassau 
William Senior, Esq., &c., with 19 plates, 4to, 21s. half russia. 

VON KOBELL.— MINERALOGY: 

Instructions for the Discrimination of Minerals by Simple Chemical Experiments. 
By Franz Von Kobell, Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Munich. 
Translated by R. C. Campbell, Svo, 2s. sewed. 

WHATELY.—LOGIC. 

Original Edition, complete, forming part of the Encyclopsedia Metropolitana. 
With Synopsis and Index. Crown Svo, Ss. cloth. 

WHATELY.— RHETORIC. 

Origrinal Edition, complete, forming part of the Encyclopsedia Metropolitana. 
With Synopsis and Index. Crown Svo, .%. 6d. cloth. 

WHITE.— THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, with Observations on various 
Darts of Nature, and the Naturalist's Calendar. By Rev. Gilbert White, A.M. 
New edition, greatly enlarged by Captain Thomas Brown, F.L.S., &c. With 
numerous Illustrations, foolsoap Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d., or richly gilt, 49. 

ZOOLOGY— ILLUSTRATIONS OF. 

Qua- 
engraved 

seer, and 

«,»»»x». The Descriptions, selected from articles contributed to the Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana, by John Flint South, Esq., F.L.S., J. E. Gray, Esq., F L.S., 
J. F. Stephens, Esq., F.L.S., F.Z.S., and others. Imperial 4to, Sis. 6d. cloth, 
gilt edges, or 42b. hau-moTocco, kAI ed;;^. 
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